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ON  THE  ANTIQUITY  AND  THE  UNITY  OF  THE 
HUMAN  RACE. 

The  fundamental  assertion  of  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  the 
origin  of  nian  Is  tliat  be  owes  his  being  to  a  creative  act  of 
Go<l.  Subsidiary  questions  growing  out  of  this  fundamental 
assertion,  however,  have  been  thrown  from  time  to  time  into 
greit  prominence,  as  the  changing  forms  of  current  an- 
throijological  speculation  Imve  seemed  10  press  on  this  or 
that  clement  in,  or  corollaty  from,  the  Biblical  teaching.  The 
most  important  of  these  sub>iitliar)'  questions  has  concerned 
tire  method  of  the  Divine  procedure  in  creating  man.  Dis- 
cussion of  this  question  became  acute  on  the  publication  of 
Charles  Darwin's  treatise  on  the  Origin  of  Species  in  1^59, 
and  can  never  siidc  again  into  rest  until  it  is  thoroughly 
understood  in  all  quarters  that  "evolution"  cannot  act  as  a 
substitute  for  creation,  but  at  best  can  supply  only  a  theory 
of  llie  methoil  of  the  Divine  providence.  Closely  connected 
with  this  discussion  of  the  mode  of  origination  of  man.  has 
been  the  discussion  of  two  further  questions.  Ixith  older  than 
Ijie  Darwinian  theor>',  to  one  of  which  it  gave  however  a 
new  impulse,  while  it  has  well-nigh  destroyed  all  interest  in 
the  other.  These  are  the  questions  of  the  Antiquity  of  Man 
and  the  Unity  of  the  Human  Race,  to  both  of  which  a  lai^ 
historical  interest  attaches,  though  neitlier  of  them  can  be 
said  to  be  burning  questions  of  to-day. 

The  question  of  the  antiquity  of  man  ha,t  of  itself  no 
theological  signficancc.  It  is  to  lhcolog>'.  as  such,  a  matter 
of  entire  indifTerence  how  long  man  has  existed  on  earth. 
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It  is  only  because  of  the  contrast  which  has  been  drawn  j 
between  the  short  perio<I  which  seems  to  be  allotted  to  human] 
history  in  the  Biblical  narrative,  and  the  tremendously  long) 
period  which  certain  schools  of  scientific  speculation  have 
assigned  to  the  duration  of  human  life  on  earth,  that  the- 
ology has  become  interested  in  the  topic  at  all.     There  was 
thus  created  the  appearance  of  a  conflict  between  the  Biblical ' 
statement  and  the  findings  of  scientific  investigators,  and  it 
became  the  duly  of  theologians  to  investigate  the  matter.. 
The  asserted  conflict  prox-es.  however,  to  be  entirely  facti- 
tious.   The  Bible  doe&  not  assign  a  brief  span  to  hiunan 
history :  this  is  done  only  by  a  particular  mode  of  interpret- ! 
ing  the  Biblical  data,  which  is  found  on  examination  to  rest 
on  no  solid  basis.     Science  does  not  demand  an  inordinate 
period  for  the  life  of  human  beings  on  eartli:  this  is  done 
only  ')>  a  particular  school  of    speculative  thcorizcrs.  the 
validity  of  whose  demands  on  time  exact  investigators  are 
more  and  more  chary  of  allowing.     As  the  real  .state  of  the 
case  has  become  better  understood  the  problem  has  there- 
fore tended  to  disappear  from  theological  discussion,  till 
now  it  is  pretty  well  understood  that  theolf^y  as  such  has 
no  interest  in  it. 

It  must  be  confessed,  indeed,  that  the  impression  is  readily 
taken  from  a  prima  facie  view  of  the  Biblical  record  of  the 
course  of  human  historj-,  that  the  human  race  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  nrigin.  It  has  been  the  usual  supposition 
of  simple  Bible  readers,  therefore,  tliat  the  Biblical  data 
allow  for  the  duration  of  the  life  of  the  himian  race  on  earth 
only  a  paltry  six  thousand  years  or  so:  and  this  supposition 
has  become  fixed  in  forntal  chi'onological  schemes  which 
have  become  traditional  and  have  even  been  given  a  place  in 
the  margins  of  our  Bibles  to  supply  the  chronological  frame- 
work of  the  Scriptural  narrative.  The  most  influential  of 
these  chronological  schemes  is  that  which  was  worked  out 
by  Archbishop  Usher  in  his  Annates  Vctcri  ct  NozH  Testa- 
tncnli  (1650-54),  and  it  is  this  scheme  which  has  found  a 
place  in  the  margin  of  the  Authorized  English  Version  of 
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the  Bible  since  1701.  According  to  it  liw  creation  of  the 
world  is  assigned  to  the  year  4004  B.  C.  (Usher's  own 
dating  was  4188  B.  C) ;  while  according  to  the  calculation 
of  Pelau  <in  his  RaliotMritim  Temp&rum),  the  most  influen- 
tial rival  scheme,  it  is  assigned  to  tlie  ^ear  3985  B.  C.  On 
a  more  careful  scrutiny  of  the  data  on  which  these  calcula- 
tions rest,  however,  they  are  found  not  to  supply  a  satis- 
factory basis  for  the  constitution  of  a  definite  chronological 
scheme.  These  data  consist  largely,  and  at  the  crucial  points 
solely,  of  genealogical  tables;  and  nothing  can  be  clearer 
than  tliat  it  is  precarious  in  the  highest  degree  to  draw 
chonological  inferences  from  genealogical  tables. 

For  the  |>eriod  from  Abraham  liowii  we  have,  indeed,  in 
addition  to  somewhat  minute  genealogical  records,  the  com- 
bined evidence  of  .tuch  so-called  "long-dates"  as  those  of 
I  Kings  vi.i;  Gal.  iii.17,  and  several  precise  statements 
concerning  the  duration  of  definite  shorter  periods,  togeth- 
er with  whatever  aid  it  may  be  pussiUc  to  <lerive  from  a 
certain  amount  of  contemporary  extra-Bibtic»l  <laia.  For 
the  length  of  tliis  jicriod  there  is  no  difficuhy,  therefore,  in 
reaching  an  entirely  satisfactorj*  general  estimate.  But 
for  the  whole  space  of  time  before  Abraham,  we  are  de- 
pendent entirely  on  inference.s  drawn  from  the  genealogies 
recorded  in  the  fifth  and  eleventh  chapters  of  Genesis.  And 
if  the  Scriptural  genealogies  supply  no  solid  basis  for  chron- 
ological inferences,  it  is  clear  that  we  arc  left  without 
Scriptural  data  for  forming  an  estimate  of  the  duration  of 
these  ages.  For  aught  we  know  they  may  liave  l)cen  of 
immense  length. 

The  general  fact  that  the  genealogies  of  Scripture  were 
not  constructed  for  a  chroiiulogical  purpose  and  lend  them- 
selves ill  to  employment  as  a  basis  for  chronological  calcu- 
lations has  been  repeatedly  shown  very  fully ;  but  perh,ips 
by  no  one  more  thoroughly  than  by  Dr.  William  Henry 
Green  in  an  illuminating  article  published  in  the  BiblX' 
otheca  Sacra  for  April,  1890.  These  genealogies  innst  he 
esteemed  trustworthy  for  the  pun>oses  for  which  they  are 
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recorded;  biit  they  cannot  safely  be  pressed  into  use  for 
other  purposes  for  which  ihey  were  nm  intended,  and  for 
which  they  arc  not  adapted,  liv  jwrticular.  it  is  clear  that 
the  genealogical  purposes  for  which  the  genealogies  were 
given,  did  not  require  a  complete  record  of  all  tlie  genera- 
tions through  which  the  descent  of  the  persons  to  whom 
they  are  assigned  nmsi;  biit  only  an  adequate  indication  of 
the  particular  line  through  which  the  descent  in  question 
comes.  Accordingly  tt  is  found  on  examination  that  the 
genealogies  of  Scripture  arc  freely  conipresied  for  all  sorts 
of  purposes;  and  that  it  can  seldom  be  confidently  affirmed 
tliat  they  contain  a  complete  record  of  the  whole  scries  o£  ^| 
generations,  while  it  is  often  obvious  that  a  ver>'  large  num-  ^1 
ber  are  omitted.  There  is  no  reason  inherent  in  tlie  na- 
ture of  the  Scriptural  genealogies  why  a  genealogy  of  ten 
recorded  links,  as  each  of  those  in  Genesis  v  and  xi  is, 
may  not  represent  an  actual  descent  of  a  hundred  or  a 
thomand  or  ten  thousand  links.  The  point  established  by 
the  table  is  not  that  these  are  all  the  links  which  intervened 
between  the  beginning  and  the  closing  names,  but  that  this 
is  tlie  line  of  descent  through  which  one  traces  liack  to  or 
down  to  the  otlicr. 

A  sufficient  illustration  of  the  freedom  with  which  tlie 
links  in  the  geneal<^ies  arc  dealt  with  in  the  Biblical  usage, 
is  afforded  by  the  two  genealogies  of  our  Lord  which  are 
given  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  (lospel  of  Matthew.  For. 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  there  arc  two  genealogies  of  Jesu.s 
given  in  thi.s  chapter,  differing  greatly  from  one  another  in 
fulness  of  record,  no  doubt,  but  in  no  respect  either  in  trust- 
worthiness or  in  principle  of  record.  The  one  is  found 
in  the  first  verse,  and  traces  Jesus  back  to  .\br3h.ini  in 
Just  two  steps:  "Jesns  Christ,  the  son  of  David,  the  son 
of  Abraham".  The  other  is  found  in  verses  2-17.  and  ex- 
pands this  same  genealogy  into  fourty-two  links,  divided 
for  purposes  of  symmetrical  record  and  easy  memoriring 
into  a  threefold  scheme  of  fourteen  generations  each.  And 
not  even  is  this  longer  record  a  complete  one,     A  compari- 
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son  with  the  parallel  records  in  the  Old  Testament,  will 
quickly  reveal  tl>e  fact  llial  the  three  kings,  Ahaziah,  Joash 
an<l  Anisziah  are  passed  over  and  Jorara  is  said  to  have 
begotten  Uzziah.  his  Kreat-Rreat-graiidson.  The  other  genea- 
Ic^ics  of  Scripture  present  similar  phenomena ;  and  as  they 
are  carefully  scnilinized.  it  hccomes  ever  clearer  thai  as 
they  do  not  pretend  to  g;ive  complete  lists  of  generations, 
the}'  cannot  be  intended  to  supply  a  basis  For  chronological 
calculation,  and  it  is  illegitimate  and  misleading  to  attempt 
to  use  theiti  for  that  purpose.  The  reduction  for  extra- 
neous reasons  of  the  genealogy  of  Christ  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Matthew  into  tlinrc  tables  of  fourteen  generations  each, 
may  warn  us  that  the  reduction  of  the  patriarchal  genealo- 
gies in  Genesis  v  and  xi  into  two  tables  of  ten  generations 
each  may  equally  be  due  to  extraneous  considerations;  and 
that  there  may  be  represented  by  each  of  these  ten  genera- 
tions—adequately for  the  purposes  for  which  the  genealogy 
is  recorded — a  very  much  longer  aaual  series  of  links. 

It  must  not  be  pemitttwl  to  drop  out  of  sight,  to  be  sure, 
that  the  appearance  uf  supplying  data  for  a  chronological 
caladation  is  in  these  particular  genealogies  not  due  entirely 
to  the  mere  fact  iliat  these  lists  are  genealogies.  It  is  due  to 
a  peculiarity  of  these  special  genealogies  by  which  they  are 
differentiated  from  all  other  grncalogics  in  Scriirture.  We 
refer  to  the  regular  attachment  to  each  name  in  the  lists, 
of  the  age  of  the  father  at  the  birth  of  his  son.  The  effect 
of  this  is  to  provide  what  seems  to  be  a  continuous  series 
of  precisely  measured  generations,  the  numbers  having  only 
lobe  added  togetlier  to  supply  an  exact  measure  of  the  time 
consumed  in  iheir  sequence.  We  do  not  read  merely  tliat 
"Adam  begat  Scth ;  and  Seth  begat  Enosh ;  and  Enosh  begat 
Kenan".  We  read  rather  that  "'Adam  lived  an  hundred  and 
tJiirty  years  and  licgat  Seth;  and  Setli  lived  an  hundred  and 
five  years  and  begat  Enosh ;  and  Enosh  lived  ninety  years 
and  begat  Kenan".  It  certainly  looks,  at  first  sight,  as  if 
we  needed  only  to  add  these  one  hundred  and  thirty,  one 
hundred  anrl  five,  and  ninety  years  ti^cthcr  in  order  to  ob- 
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tain  the  whole  lime  which  t;ln.|K)e<l  from  the  creation  of 
Adam  to  the  birth  of  Kenan :  and  accordingly  is  if  we  need- 
ed only  to  add  together  the  similar  numt>crs  throughout  the 
lists  in  order  to  obtain  an  accurate  measure  of  the  whole 
period  from  tlie  Creation  to  the  Deltigc.  Plausible  as  this 
procedure  seems,  however,  it  appears  on  a  closer  scrxitiny 
unjustified:  and  it  is  the  especial  service  which  Dr.  William 
Henry  Green  in  the  article  already  mentioned  has  rendered 
to  the  cause  of  truth  in  thi-s  matter  that  he  has  shown  this 
clearly. 

For.  if  we  will  look  at  tlKse  lists  again,  we  shall  find 
that  wc  have  not  yet  got  them  in  their  entirely  before  u». 
Not  only  is  there  attached  to  each  name  in  them  a  .statement 
.of  the  age  at  which  the  father  begot  his  son.  but  also  a 
statement  of  how  long  the  father  lived  after  he  had  be- 
gotten his  son,  and  how  many  years  his  life-span  counted 
up  altogether.  If  we  do  not  read  merely,  "Adam  begat 
Seth;  and  Setli  begai  Eiiosh ;  and  Enosh  begat  Kenan"; 
neither  do  we  read  merely,  "Adani  lived  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years  and  begat  Seth ;  and  Scth  lived  one  hundred 
and  five  years  and  begat  Knosh :  and  Enosh  lived  ninety 
years  and  l>cgat  Kenan".  What  we  read  is:  "Adam  lived 
an  hundred  and  thirty  years,  and  begat  a  son  in  his  own 
likeness,  after  his  image;  and  called  his  name  Seth:  and 
the  days  of  -Adam  after  he  begat  Scth  were  eight  hundred 
years:  and  he  begat  sons  and  daughters:  and  all  the  days 
that  .Mam  lived  were  nine  hundred  and  thirty  years:  and 
he  died.  And  Seth  lived  an  hundred  and  five  years,  and 
begat  Enosh:  and  Seth  lived  after  he  begat  Enosh  eight 
hundred  and  seven  years,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters; 
and  all  the  days  of  Seth  were  nine  hundred  and  twelve 
years:  and  he  died.  And  Enosh  lived  ninety  years,  and 
begat  Kenan:  and  Enosh  lived  after  he  begat  Kenan  eight 
hundred  and  fifteen  years  and  begat  sons  and  daughters: 
and  all  the  days  of  Enosh  were  nine  hundred  and  five 
years:  and  he  died".  There  is.  in  a  word,  much  more  in- 
formation furnished  with  res|>cct  to  eadi  link  in  the  chain 
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than  merely  the  age  to  which  each  father  had  attained  when 
his  son  was  begotten;  and  all  this  infonnation  is  of  the 
same  order  and  obviously  belongs  together.  It  is  clear  that 
3  single  motive  has  determined  the  insertion  of  all  of  it; 
and  we  must  seek  a  reason  for  its  insertion  which  will  ac- 
count for  all  of  it.  This  reason  cannot  have  been  a  chrono- 
logical one:  for  all  the  items  of  infonnation  furnished  do 
not  sen*e  a  chronological  purpose.  Only  the  first  item  in 
each  case  can  be  made  to  yield  a  chronological  result ;  and 
therefore  not  even  tt  was  intended  to  yield  a  chronological 
result,  since  all  these  items  of  information  are  too  closely 
Ixjund  together  in  their  common  character  to  be  separated 
in  their  intention.  They  too  readily  explain  themselves 
moreover  as  serving  an  obvious  common  end  which  was 
clearly  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  to  justify  the  ascription 
of  a  different  end  to  any  one  of  them.  When  we  arc  told 
of  any  man  that  he  was  an  hundred  and  thirty  years  old  when 
he  begat  his  heir,  and  lived  after  that  eight  hundred  years 
begetting  sons  and  daughters,  dying  only  at  the  age  of  nine 
hundrcfl  and  thirty  years,  all  these  items  crK>pcratc  to  make 
a  vivid  impression  upon  us  of  the  vigour  and  grandeur  of 
humanity  in  those  old  days  of  the  world's  prime.  In  a 
sense  different  indeed  from  that  which  the  words  bear  in 
Genesis  vi,  but  full  of  meaning  to  us.  we  exclaim.  "Surely 
there  were  giants  in  those  days"!  This  is  the  impression 
which  the  items  of  information  inevitably  make  on  us;  and 
it  is  the  impression  they  were  intended  to  make  on  us.  as 
is  proved  by  the  simple  fact  that  they  are  adapted  in  all 
their  items  to  make  this  impression,  while  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  them  can  be  utilized  for  the  purpDse  of  chrono- 
logical calculation.  Having  thus  found  a  reason  which 
will  account  for  the  insertion  of  all  the  items  of  information 
which  arc  given  us,  we  have  no  right  to  assume  another 
reason  to  account  for  the  insertion  of  some  of  them.  And 
that  means  that  we  must  decline  to  look  upon  the  first  item 
of  infonnation  given  in  each  instance  as  intended  to  give 
US  chronolpEfical  infonnation. 
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The  conclusion  which  we  thus  reach  is  greatly  strength- 
ened when  we  observe  another  fact  with  regard  to  these 
items  of  information.  This  h  that  the  appearance  thai  we 
have  in  thein  of  a  chronological  scheme  does  not  reside  in 
the  nature  of  the  items  thansclves,  but  purely  in  their 
sequence.  If  wc  read  the  itpms  of  information  attached 
to  each  name,  apart  from  their  fellows  attached  to  the  suc- 
ceeding names,  we  shall  have  simply  a  set  of  facts  about 
each  name,  which  in  tlieir  combination  make  a  strong  im- 
pression of  the  vigor  and  greatness  of  humanity  in  those 
days,  and  which  suggest  no  chronological  inference.  It  is 
only  when  the  names,  with  the  accompanying  comments,  are 
ptit  together,  one  after  the  other,  that  a  chronological  in- 
ference is  suggested.  The  chronological  sug^stion  is  thus 
purely  the  effect  of  the  arrangement  of  the  names  in  im- 
mediate se(|uence;  and  is  not  intrinsically  resident  in  the 
items  of  information  themselves. 

And  now  wc  must  call  attention  to  a  characteristic  of 
Scripture  genealogies  in  general  which  seems  to  find  a 
specially  strikiiig  illustration  in  these  comments.  This  ts 
the  habit  of  interposing  into  the  structure  of  the  genealogies, 
here  and  there,  a  short  note,  attached  to  this  name  or  that, 
telling  some  imiK>rtam  or  interesting  fact  about  the  person 
represented  by  it.  A  sin]|)le  genealogy  wnuM  run  thus: 
"Adam  begat  Seth  ;  and  Seth  begat  Knosh  ;  and  Enosh  begat 
Kenan"  and  the  like.  But  it  would  be  quite  in  the  Biblical 
manner  if  there  were  attached  to  some,  or  even  to  each,  of 
these  iianie-s.  iwrenthetical  remarks,  calling  attention  to 
something  of  interest  regarding  the  several  persons.  For 
example,  it  would  be  quite  after  the  Biblical  fashion  should 
we  have  rather  had  this:  "Adam,  who  was  the  first  man, 
begat  Seth;  and  Seth,  he  it  was  who  was  appointed  as  an- 
other seed  in  the  stead  of  Abel  whom  Cain  slew,  begat 
Enosh :  and  Enosh,  at  his  birth  men  began  to  call  on  the 
name  of  Jehovah,  licgat  Kenan."  The  insertion  of  such 
items  of  information  does  not  in  the  least  change  the  char- 
acter of  the  genealogy  as  in  itself  a  simple  genealogy,  sub- 
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jcct  to  all  ilie  laws  which  governed  tlie  fornialioii  aiid  record 
o£  the  Scriptural  genealogies,  including  the  right  of  free 
compression,  with  tlie  omission  of  any  mimbev  of  links.  !t 
is  strictly  parenlhelical  in  nature. 

Several  examples  of  such  parenthetical  insertions  occur 
in  the  genealog}-  of  Jesus  recorded  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Matthew  lo  which  wc  have  already  referred  for  illustralioii. 
Thus  in  verse  5,  Uie  fact  llial  Judah  had  "brethren"  is 
intcrposciJ  in  the  genealogy,  a  (act  which  is  noted  also  with 
respect  to  (wo  others  of  the  iun»es  which  occur  in  the  list 
(verses  3  and  1 1  ) :  it  is  noted  here  doubtless  because  of  the 
significance  of  thi-  twelve  s«is  of  Jacob  as  tribe-fathers  of 
Israel.  Again  we  Jind  in  (our  instances  a  notification  of  the 
mother  interposal  (Tamar.  verse  .{:  Rahab,  verse  5;  Ruth, 
verse  5;  her  of  Uriah,  verse  6).  The  introduction  of  the 
names  of  these  notable  women,  which  prepares  the  way 
for  the  imrodiiciion  of  that  of  Mary  in  verse  16,  constitutes 
a  very  remarkable  ft'alure  of  this  particular  genealogy. 
Another  feature  of  it  is  siiggesiett  b>-  the  attacfmient  to  the 
name  of  David  (verse  6)  the  siaicnient  that  he  was  "ihe 
King" ;  and  to  the  name  of  Jcchoniah  the  statement  that  his 
life-span  fell  at  the  lime  of  the  carrying  away  to  Babylon: 
the  account  of  these  insertions  being  found,  doubtless  in  the 
artificial  arrangement  of  the  genealogy  in  three  .<iyminetri- 
cal  tables.  Tiie  habit  of  inserting  pareiUhelical  notes  giv- 
ing items  of  interest  connected  with  the  names  which  enter 
into  the  genealogies  is  doubtless  sufHciently  illustrated  by 
these  instance.!;.  f]ie  only  point  in  which  the  genealogies  of 
Genesis  v  and  xi  dilTcr  in  this  rcsjjcct  from  this  one  in 
Matt,  i  is  that  such  items  of  information  are  mserted  with 
reference  to  every  name  in  those  genealogies,  while  they 
are  inserted  only  occasionally  in  Ihe  genealogy  of  our  Lord. 
This  is,  however,  a  difference  of  detail,  not  of  principle. 
Qearly  if  these  notes  had  been  constant  in  the  genealogy 
in  Matt,  i  instead  of  merely  occasional,  its  nature  as  a 
genealog)-  would  not  have  been  affected :  it  would  still  have 
remained  a  simple  genealogy  subject  to  all  the  customarj' 
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laws  of  simple  genealogies.  That  ihej-  are  constant  in  the 
gcnealog:ies  of  Genesis  v  and  xi  docs  not.  then,  alter  their 
character  as  simple  gcncalu^cs.  These  additions  ore  In 
their  nature  parenthetical,  and  are  to  be  read  in  each  tn^ 
stance  strictly  as  stich  and  with  sole  reference  to  the  names 
to  which  they  arc  attached,  and  cannot  determine  whether 
or  not  links  have  been  omitted  in  these  genealogies  as  they 
are  freely  omiite<l  in  other  genealogies.  H 

It  is  quite  tnie  that,  when  brought  together  in  sequence, 
name  after  name,  these  notes  assume  the  appearance  of  a 
concatenated  chronological  scheme.  But  this  is  pure  illu* 
slon.  due  wholly  to  the  nature  of  the  parenthetical  inser-^ 
tions  which  are  made.  When  placed  one  after  the  other 
they  seem  to  play  into  one  another,  whereas  they  are  set 
down  Iwrc  for  an  entirely  different  purpose  and  cannot 
without  violence  be  read  with  reference  to  one  another.  If 
the  items  of  infomiation  were  of  a  different  cliaracter  we 
should  never  think  ot  reading  them  otherwise  tlian  each 
with  sole  reference  to  its  own  name.  Thus,  if  they  wert  ■ 
given  to  show  us  how  nobly  developed  primitive  men  were 
in  fheir  physical  frames  and  read  something  as  follows : 
"Adam  was  eight  cubits  in  height  and  begat  Selh ;  and  Seth 
was  seven  cubits  in  height  and  begat  Enosh;  and  EiH>sh 
was  six  cubits  in  height,  and  licgat  Kenan",  we  should  have 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  tliat  these  remarks  arc  purely 
parenthetical  and  in  no  way  argue  that  no  links  have  been 
omitted.  The  case  is  not  altered  by  the  mere  fact  that 
other  items  than  these  arc  chosen  for  notice,  with  the  same 
general  intent,  and  we  actually  read:  "Adam  lived  an 
hundred  and  thirty  years  and  begat  Seth ;  and  Seth  lived  an 
hundred  and  five  years  and  begat  Enosh;  nnd  Enosh  lived 
ninety  years  and  begat  Kenan".  The  circumstance  that  the 
actual  items  chosen  for  parenthetical  notice  are  such  that 
when  the  names  are  arranged  one  after  the  other  they 
produce  the  illusion  of  a  chronological  scheme  is  a  mere 
accident,  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  items  chosen,  and 
must  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  we  have  before  us  here 
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nothing  but  ordinary  genealc^cs,  accompanied  b>'  paren- 
thetical notes  which  are  inserted  for  other  than  chronologic- 
al purposes;  and  that  therefore  th«sc  genealogies  must  be 
treated  like  other  genealogies,  and  interpreted  on  the  same 
principles.  But  if  this  be  so,  then  these  genealogies  too  not 
only  may  be.  but  probably  are.  much  compressed,  and  merely 
record  the  line  of  descent  of  Noah  from  Adam  and  of 
Abraham  from  Noah.  Their  symmetrica]  arrangement  in 
groups  of  ten  is  indicative  of  their  compression;  and  for 
aught  we  know  instead  of  twcntj-  generations  and  some 
two  thousand  years  measuring  the  interval  between  the 
creation  and  the  birth  of  Abraham,  two  hundred  genera- 
tions, and  something  Hkc  twenty  thousand  years,  or  even  two 
tliousand  generations  and  something  like  two  hundred 
thousand  years  may  have  intervened.  In  a  word,  the 
Scriptural  data  leave  us  wholly  without  gLiidance  in  esti- 
mating tlic  time  which  elapsed  between  the  creation  of  the 
world  and  the  deluge  and  between  the  deluge  and  the  call 
of  Abraham.  So  far  as  the  Scripture  assertions  are  con- 
cerned, we  may  sup|K)sc  any  length  of  time  to  have  inter- 
vene<l  between  these  events  which  may  otherwise  appear 
reasonable. 

The  question  of  the  antiquity  of  man  is  accordingly  a 
purely  scientific  one.  in  which  the  theologian  as  such  has 
no  concern.  As  an  intere.sted  spectator,  however,  he  looks 
on  as  the  various  schools  of  scientific  speculation  debate  the 
question  among  themselves :  and  he  can  scarcely  fail  to  take 
away  as  the  result  of  his  observation  two  well-grounded 
convictions.  The  first  is  that  science  has  as  yet  in  its  hands 
no  solid  data  for  a  definite  estimate  of  the  time  during 
which  the  human  race  has  existed  on  earth.  The  second 
is,  that  the  tremendous  drafts  on  time  which  were  accus- 
tomed to  be  made  by  the  geologists  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  and  which  continue  to  be  made  by  one  school 
of  speculative  btolc^  to-day  have  been  definitively  set 
aside,  and  it  is  becoming  very  generally  understood  that 
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man  cannot  have  existed  on  tlie  earth  more  tlian  some  tcftj 
thousand  to  twenty  thousand  years. 

ft  was  a  restilt  of  the  manner  oi  lix>king  at  things  in- 
culcated by  the  Huttoiiian  geology,  that  speculation  during 
iIk  first  ihrcc  quarters  of  the  nineteenth  century  estimated 
the  age  of  tlic  habitable  globe  in  temis  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  years.  It  was  under  the  influence  of  this  teaching. 
for  example,  that  Charles  Darwin,  in  1859,  supposed  that 
three  hundred  million  years  were  an  under-cstimate  for  theM 
period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  latter  ijart  uf  the  Sec-™ 
ondary  Age.'  In  reviewing  Mr.  Darwin's  argument  in  his 
Stuiicnis'  Manuai  of  Geology.  Professor  Jukes  remarked  oaB 
the  vagueness  of  the  data  on  which  his  estimates  were 
formed,  and  suggested  that  tlie  ^uni  of  years  asserted  might 
with  equal  reasonableness  be  reduced  or  multiplied  a  hun- 
dredfold: he  proposed  tiierefurc  three  niiUioii  and  thirty  bil- 
lion years  as  the  mininiimi  and  maxinnini  limits  of  the 
period  in  (iucstion.  l*roin  the  same  fundamental  stand- 
point. Professor  Poulton  in  his  address  as  President  of  the 
Zoological  Section  of  the  British  .Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  (Liverpool.  September,  1896)  treats 
as  too  short  from  his  biological  point  of  view  the  longest 
time  asked  by  the  geologists  for  the  duration  of  the  habit- 
able earth — say  some  four  hundred  millions  of  years.  Dwell- 
ing on  the  number  of  distinct  types  of  animal  existence  al- 
ready found  in  the  Lower  Cambrian  deposits,  and  on  the 
necessarily  (as  he  thinks)  slow  progress  of  evolution,  he 
stretches  out  the  time  required  for  the  advance  of  life  to 
its  present  manifestation  practically  inimitably.  Taking  up 
the  cu<lgels  for  his  biological  friends.  Sir  Archibald  Geikie^ 
chivalrously  offers  ihem  ail  the  time  they  desire,  speaking 
on  his  own  behalf,  Iiowever,  of  one  hundred  million  years 
as  jxissibly  sufficient  for  the  period  of  the  existence  of  life 
on  tile  globe.     These  general  estimates  imply,  of  course,  a 

'  Origin  of  Spechs,  cd.  i.,  p.  aS;. 

'  Addresi  as  President  of  the  GeolnKiral  Section  of  ihc  Brilijh  Asso- 
ciation. Dover.  iSpQ. 
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'very  generous  allowance  for  the  duration  of  human  life  on 
I ;  Init  many  amhrojiologists  demand  for  this  [wriod  even 
than  they  allow.  Thus,  {or  example.  Professor  Gabriel 
dc  Mcrtillct'  reiterates  his  conviction  that  tlic  apiK^iraiicc  of 
nian  on  earth  cannot  be  dated  less  than  two  hundred  3n<l 
thirty  thousand  years  agn,  an<i  Professor  A.  Pcnck^'  would 
agree  with  this  estimate,  while  Dr.  A.  R.  Wallace  has  been 

faccustomed  to  ask  more  than  double  that  iieriod.'* 

These  tremendously  long  estimates  of  the  duration  of 
life  on  earth  and  particularly  of  the  duration  of  human  life, 
are.  however,  speculative,  and.  indeed,  largely  the  creation  q£ 
a  special  type  of  evolutionary  speculation — a  tj-jw  which  is 
rapidly  losing  ground  among  recent  .scientific  workers,  This 
type  is  that  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  brooding  mind  of 

'Charles  Darwin;  and  tip  to  recent  times  it  has  been  the 
regnant  t>'pe  of  evolutionary  philosophy.  Its  cliaracteristic 
contention  is  that  the  entire  development  of  animate  forms 
has  been  the  product  of  selection,  by  tlie  pressure  of  the  en- 
vironment, of  infinitesimal  variations  in  an  almost  infinite 
series  of  successive  generations ;  or  to  put  it  rather  brusque- 
ly, btit  not  unfairly,  that  chance  plus  time  are  the  tme  causes 
which  accoimt  for  the  whole  iKxly  of  differentiated  forms 
which  amniaic  nature  presents  to  our  observation.    Natur- 

,  ally  therefore  hcavj-  draughts  li.-ivc  been  ni.idc  on  time  to 

'aceoimt  for  whatever  it  seemed  hard  to  attribute  to  brute 
chance,  as  if  you  could  admit  the  issuing  of  any  eflfect  out 
of  any  conditions,  if  you  only  conceived  the  process  of 
production  as  slow  enough.  James  Hutton  had  duly  warn- 
ed his  followers  against  the  temptation  to  appeal  to  time 
as  if  it  were  itself  an  efficient  cause  of  eflFects.  "With  re- 
gard to  the  cfltccts  of  time",  he  .said,"  "thougli  the  contin- 
uance of  time  may  do  much  in  those  operations  which  are 
extremely  slow,  where  no  change  to  our  observation  had 

'Revue  Mensuelte  o(  the  Psris  School  of  Anlhrupolouy.  for  Januaiy 
IS.  »»>?- 
"Sillnnaii  L^cturo  at  Yak.  for  190& 

*  Sature,  October  3,  1S73.  pp.  ^3-i(>y,  Daranmana.  p.  4561 

*  Theory  of  the  Earlh.  11,  aoj. 
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appeared  to  take  place,  yet  where  it  is  not  in  ilw  nature 
things  to  produce  the  change  in  qiieslion.  iIk  unlimited 
course  of  time  would  be  iio  more  effectual  than  ihe  moment 
by  which  we  measure  events  in  our  observation".  The 
warning  was  not  heeded:  men  seemed  to  imagine  Ihat,  i£ 
only  time  enough  were  gi%*en  for  it,  effects,  for  which  n 
adequate  cause  could  be  assigned,  might  be  supposed 
come  gradually  of  themselves.  Aimless  movement  was 
supiKiscd,  if  time  enough  were  allowed  for  it.  to  produce 
an  ordered  world.  It  might  .li.  well  be  supposed  tliat  if  a 
box  full  of  printers'  types  were  stirred  up  long  enough 
with  a  stick,  they  could  be  counted  on  to  arrange  them- 
selves in  time  in  ihe  order  in  which  they  stand,  say.  in 
Kanl's  Critic  of  Pure  Kirason.  They  will  never  do  so, 
though  they  be  stirred  to  eternity.  Dr.  j.  W.  Dawson* 
points  out  the  exact  difficulty,  when  he  remarks  that  "th« 
necessity  for  indel'mitely  protracted  time  does  not  arise 
from  the  facts,  but  from  the  attempt  to  explain  the  facts 
without  any  adequate  cause,  and  to  appeal  to  an  intinite 
series  of  chance  interactions  apart  from  a  designed  plan, 
and  without  regard  to  the  consideration  that  wc  know  of 
no  way  in  which,  with  any  conceivable  amount  of  time,  the 
first  living  and  organized  being  could  be  produced  from 
dead  matter".  Nothing  could  be  more  certain  than  that 
what  chance  cannot  begin  the  production  of  in  a  moment, 
chance  cannot  complete  the  production  of  in  an  eternity. 
'Hie  analysis  of  the  complete  effect  into  an  infinite  series 
of  parts,  and  the  distribution  of  these  parts  over  an  infinite 
series  of  years,  leaves  th«  effect  as  unaccounted  for  as 
ever.  What  is  needed  to  account  for  it  is  not  time  in  any 
extension,  bnt  an  adequate  cause.  A  mass  of  iron  is  made 
no  more  self-supporting  by  being  forged  into  an  illimitable 
chain  formed  of  innumerable  infinitesimal  links.  We  may 
cast  our  dice  to  all  eternity  with  no  more  likelihood  than  at 
the  first  throw  of  ever  turning  up  double-sevens. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  force  of  such  reasoning  but  the 

'Rfliei  of  Primatval  Lift.  189?.  p.  343. 
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pressure  of  hard  facts  which  is  rcvotutionixing  the  con- 
ceptions of  biologists  to-day  as  to  the  length  of  the  iwrioil 
during  which  mail  has  existed  on  wirth.  It  is  not  possible 
to  enumerate  licrc  all  the  facts  which  ai^  co-operating  to 
produce  a  rcvise<l  and  gxeatlj-  reduced  estimate  of  this 
period.  First  among  them  may  doubtless  be  placed  the 
calculations  of  the  life-period  of  the  globe  itself  which  have 
been  made  by  the  physicists  with  ever  increasing  confidence. 
Led  by  such  investigators  as  Lord  Kelvin,  they  have  be- 
come ever  more  and  more  insistent  that  the  time  demand- 
ed by  the  old  nniformitarian  and  new  biological  speculator 
is  not  at  their  disposal.  The  publication  in  the  seventh  dec- 
ade of  the  past  century  of  Lord  Kelvin's  calculations,  go- 
ing to  show  that  the  sun  had  not  been  shining  sixty  mil- 
lions of  years,  already  gave  pause  to  the  reckless  dt^ughts 
which  had  been  accustomed  to  be  made  on  time;  and  the 
situation  was  rendere*!  more  and  more  acute  b>*  subsequent 
revisions  of  I-ord  Kelvin's  work,  progressively  diminish- 
ing this  estimate.  Sir  Archibald  Geikic  complains  tliat 
"\x>Td  Kelvin  has  cut  oflf  slice  after  slice  from  the  allow- 
ance of  time  he  was  at  first  prepared  to  grant  for  the  evo- 
lution of  geological  history",  until  he  has  reduced  it  from 
foT^  to  twenty  millions  of  years,  "and  probably  much 
nearer  twenty  than  forty".  This  estimate  of  the  period  of 
the  sun's  light  would  allow  only  something  like  six 
millions  of  years  for  geological  time,  only  some  one-six- 
teenth of  which  would  be  available  for  the  cacnozoic  period, 
of  which  only  alKiul  one-eighth  or  forty  thousand  years  or 
so  could  be  allotted  to  the  pleistocene  age,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  remains  of  man  first  appear.''  Even  this  meagre 
allowance  is  cut  in  Iialf  by  the  calculation  of  Professor 
Tail;*  while  the  general  conclusions  of  these  investigators 
have  received  the  support  of  independent  calctilations  by 

•■  Cf.  the  cilimatcs  o(  G.  F.  Wright.  Records  of  Iht  Past,  rii,  1908^ 
p,  24-  He  sufijwsts  for  Po»t-Tertiary  time,  say  50,000  year*:  and  add* 
that,  even  it  UiU  lie  doubled,  there  ctrnld  he  aa»|^d  tv  the  post-Rladal 
period  onljr  somr  lojooo  years. 

*  Rte^itt  Advamtet  in  Pkyuieal  Scttncr,  pp.  167-168. 
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Dr.  George  H.  Darwin  and  Professor  Ncwcoinb;  and  more 
recently  8lill  Mr.  T.  J.  J.  Sec  of  the  Naval  Observatory  at 
Washington  has  published  a  very  pretty  speculation  in 
which  he  determines  the  total  longevity  of  the  sun  to  be 
only  thirtj'-six  millions  of  years,  thirty-two  of  which  belong 
to  its  past  histor)'.* 

It  is  not  merely  the  physicists,  however,  with  whom  tlie 
biological  spcadators  Iiave  to  do:  the  geologists  themselves 
have  turned  agaitii^t  tlicm.  Recent  investigations  may  be 
taken  as  putting  pre-Quatemarj'  man  out  of  the  question 
(the  evidence  was  reviewed  by  Sir  John  Evans,  in  his  ad- 
dress at  the  Toronto  meeting  of  the  British  Association. 
August  i8.  1897).  And  revised  eslimalea  of  the  rale  of 
dcinidation,  erosiuii,  deposition  of  alluvial  matter  in  deltas, 
or  of  stalagmitic  matter  in  the  floors  of  caves  have  greatly 
reduced  the  exaggerated  conception  of  its  slowness,  from 
which  supiK)rt  was  sought  for  tht'  immensely  long  ]>cn<>ds 
of  time  demanded.  The  post-glacial  period,  which  will 
roughly  estimate  the  age  of  man.  it  is  now  pretty  generally 
agreed  "cainiut  t>c  niurc  than  ten  thousand  years  or  prob- 
ably not  n»ore  than  .seven  thousand  111  leitgth"."  In  this 
estimate,  lioth  Professor  Winchcll"*  and  Professor  Sali»> 
Intry""  agree,  and  to  its  establishment  a  great  body  of 
evidence  derived  from  a  variety  of  calculations  concur. 
If  man  is  of  ix)st-glacial  origin,  tlien,  his  advent  iipon  earth 
need  not  be  dated  more  than  five  or  six  tliousand  years 
ago;  or  if  wc  suppose  htm  to  have  appeared  at  some  point 
in  the  later  glacial  jjeriod.  as  Professor  G.  K  Wriglit  does, 
tlwii  certainly  Professor  Wright's  estimate  of  sixteen  thous- 
and to  twenty  thousand  years  is  an  ample  one. 

•On  die  lo-calkd  "PUii«tcasimal  HypolheiU"  of  ProfcMors  Cham- 
bcrlin  anil  Moulton  which  ilocs  not  presuppusc  a  molten  sun  and  titrili, 
thtie  calculations  which  procc<-(I  on  the  basis  of  tht  "caol in g- globe 
hypothfsis"  arc  <if  course  wilhotit  validity,  An<l  in  recent  years  a 
somcwhni  <leapainTig  appeal  hi*  been  ni:iite  lu  the  behavior  of  radium 
I«  siiggeiil  that  ;itl  CLlculalioiiK  based  011  rnte  of  waste  are  valu«lei(t. 

*Ct.  especially  articles  in  the  Bibiiotheia  Sa<ra  for  July.  1903. 

^American    Geotoaul.    SeptcmbFr,    lOOJ. 

"I'inai  Rtfort  of  tht  New  Jtney  State  Geologist,  1902. 
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The  effect  of  these  revised  estimates  of  gcolojjical  time 
has  been  greatly  increased  by  growing  miccnainty  among 
biulugists  thuiisetvcs,  as  to  the  sotu)dnes<i  of  the  assump- 
tions upon  which  wiis  founded  their  demand  for  long  peri- 
ods of  time.  These  assiuiiptions  were  briefly  those  which 
underlie  the  doarine  of  evolution  in  its  specifically  Dar- 
winian form:  in  the  form,  that  is  to  say.  in  which  the  evo- 
lution is  stqiposed  to  be  accomplished  by  the  fixing'  through 
the  pressure  of  the  environment  of  minute  favorable  vari- 
ations, arising  accidcndy  in  the  midst  of  minuti:  varia- 
tions in  every  direction  indifferently.  But  in  the  progress 
of  biological  research,  the  sufficiency  of  this  "natural  se- 
lection"  to  account  for  (he  development  of  organic  forms 
has  come  first  to  be  questioned,  and  then  in  largv  circles 
to  be  denied."  In  projiortion.  however,  as  evolution  is 
conceivc<l  as  advancing  in  determined  directions,  conK  the 
determination  from  whatever  source  you  choose;"  and  in 
proportion  as  it  is  conceived  as  advancing  onwards  by 
large  increments  instead  of  by  insensible  changes;'*  in  that 
pn»j>nrliun  the  demand  on  time  is  lessened  and  even  the 
evolutionary  speculator  feels  that  he  can  get  along  with 
less  of  it  He  is  no  longer  impelled  to  assume  behind  tlic 
high  type  of  man  whose  remains  in  the  post-glacial  de- 
posits are  tlw  first  intimation  of  the  presence  of  man  on 
earth,  an  almost  illimitable  scries  of  lower  and  ever  lower 
tj'pes  of  man  tlirough  which  gradually  the  brute  struggled 
up  to  the  high  humanity,  records  of  whose  existence  alone 
have  been  preserved  to  us.'*'  And  he  na  longer  requires  to 

"C7-  V.  L.  KclloKK'  OarurimhHt  To-day.  1907:  R.  Otio,  Naluralism 
and  Rtiigion.  1Q07:  Wasmann.  Die  tnodeme  Biaiooin  und  dit  Enl- 
wi<ktS«ngthhrt,  cd.  3.  1906 +  ;  Janics  Orr.  God's  Jtiwge  in  M(at, 
19OS ;  Denntri,  Am  Sterbtlagtr  dti  Dancinismut.  1903. 

"That  "ortliogcne«i»"  U  a  fact  U  much  more  wiitcly  recogtiixed  than 
it  the  validity  of  Eimcr's  special  mode  of  aecountiitg;  for  it. 

"The  recounitioii  of  the  reality  of  these  sallatiotis,  nr  "imit.itiiin*" 
M  Dc  Vries  iniulc<|U.itcl]r  terms  thtni.  is  again  IfvrEely  independent  of 
any  particular  theory  with  reference  to  lliem. 

'^Ci.  Hubrcchi  in  De  Gids  for  June  1896;  Otto,  Saturalitm  and 
ReHgiOH,  1897.  P-  no:  Orr,  God't  Image  in  Man.  1905.  pi  134.  E.  D. 
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postulate  immense  stretches  of  time  for  the  progress  of 
this  man  throtigh  paleolithic,  neolithic    and    metal-using 
periods,    for  the  differentiation  of   the  strongly  marked 
characteristics  o£  the  several  races  of  man,  for  the  si 
humanizing  of  human  nature  and  the  slower  developnteni 
of  those  powers  within  it  from  which  at  length  wKit  we  call 
civilization  emerged.     Once  allow  the  principle  of  niodt- 
lication  by  leaps,  and  the  question  of  the  length  of  timed 
required  for  a  given  evolution  passes  out  of  the  sphere  of 
practical  imcrcst.    The  height  of  the  leaps  becomes  a  matter  _ 
of  detail,  and  there  is  readily  transferred  to  the  estimation^ 
of  it  the  importance  which  was  formerly  attached  to  the 
estimation  of  the  time  involved.    Thus  it  has  come  about, 
that,  in  the  progress  of  scientific  investigation,  the  motive 
for  demanding  illimitable  stretches  of  time  for  the  dura- 
tion of  life,  and  specifically   for  the  duration  of  human 
life  on  earth,  has  gradually  been  passing  away,  and  there 
seems  now  a  very  general  tendency  among  scientific  in- 
vestigators to  acquiesce  in  a  moderate  estimate — in  an  esti 
mate  which  demands  for  the  h'fe  of  man  on  earth  not 
more  than.  say.  ten  or  twenty  thousand  years. 

If  the  controversy  upon  the  antiquity  of  man  is  thus 
rapidly  losing  all  but  a  historical  interest,  that  which  once  so 
violently  raged  upon  the  unity  of  the  race  may  be  said 
already  to  have  reached  this  stage.  The  question  of  the 
unity  of  the  human  race  differs  from  the  question  of  its 
antiquity  in  that  it  is  of  indubitable  theological  importance. 

Copr,  The  Primary  Faclors  of  Organic  Evotittion,  1R96,  Ihinlt*  thcr« 
it  evidence  enough  to  constitute  two  species  of  ihc  genus  homo — Homo 
apifns  and  Homo  MandtrthalensU,  to  the  latter  of  which  he  assigns 
a  greater  number  of  simian  characteristics  than  exiM  in  any  of  the 
known  race»  of  tlie  Homo  sapitns.  But  he  require!  to  add  (p.  171J  : 
"There  is  still,  to  use  the  la.ngitage  of  Fraiponi  and  Lohest,  'an  abyss' 
between  ihc  man  of  Spy  and  the  higbett  ape"— although,  on  his  own 
account  he  adds,  surely  unwarratttabty,  "iboush,  from  a  loological 
point  of  view,  it  is  not  a  wide  one,"  In  point  of  fact  the  earliest 
relics  of  man  are  relics  of  m/n,  with  all  that  is  included  in  that,  and 
there  lies  between  them  and  all  other  known  bein^  a  hitherto  un- 
biid^cfl  "abyss". 
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It  is  noi  merely  that  the  Bible  certainly  teaches  it,  while,  as 
we  have  sought  lo  show,  it  has  no  teaching  uiKin  ihc  an- 
tiquity of  the  race.  It  is  also  the  iwsiiilate  of  tlie  entire 
body  of  the  Bitile's  teaching — of  its  doctrine  of  Sin  and 
Redemption  alike:  so  that  the  whole  structure  of  the  Bible's 
leaching,  including  all  that  we  know  as  its  doctrine  of  sal- 
vation, rests  on  it  and  implicates  it.  There  ha^'e  been 
times,  nevertheless,  when  it  has  been  vigorously  assailed, 
from  various  motives,  from  within  as  well  as  from  without 
the  Church,  and  the  resources  of  Christian  reasoning  have 
been  taxed  to  supixirt  it.  These  times  have  now.  however, 
definitely  passed  away.  The  prevalence  of  the  evolutionary 
hypotheses  has  removed  all  motive  for  denying  a  common 
origin  to  the  human  race,  and  rendered  it  natural  to  look 
apon  the  differences  which  exist  among  the  various  types 
of  man  as  differentiations  of  a  common  stock.  The  mo- 
tive for  denying  their  conclusiveness  having  been  thus  re- 
moved, the  convincing  evidences  of  the  unity  of  the  race 
have  had  opportunity  to  assert  their  force.  The  result 
is  that  the  ur.ity  of  the  race,  in  the  sense  of  its  common 
origin,  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  debate;  and  although 
actually  some  erratic  writers  may  still  speak  of  it  as  open 
to  disaission,  they  arc  not  taken  seriously,  and  practically 
it  is  miiversally  treated  as  a  fixed  fact  that  mankind  in 
all  lis  varieties  is  one,  as  in  fundamental  characteristicSf  so 
also  in  origin. 

In  our  natural  satisfaction  over  this  agreement  between 
Scripture  and  moilem  science  with  respect  to  the  unity  of 
humanity,  we  must  not  permit  ourselves  to  forget  that 
there  has  always  nevertheless  existed  among  men  a  strong 
tendency  to  deny  this  unity  in  the  interests  of  racial  pride. 
Outside  of  the  influence  of  the  Biblical  revelation,  indeed, 
the  sense  of  human  unity  has  never  been  strong  and  has 
ordinarily  been  non-existent."  The  Stoics  seem  to  have 
been  the  first  among  the  classical  peoples  to  preach  the  unity 
of  mankind  and  the  duty  of  universal  justice  and  philan- 

'  C/.  H.  Bartnck,  Thr  Philosophy  of  Revelation,  pp^  zyj  s<t. 
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thropy  founded  upon  it.  With  the  revival  of  classical  ideas 
which  caine  in  witli  what  we  call  llie  Renaissance,  there 
came  in  also  a  tendency  to  revive  heathen  polygciiism,  which 
was  characteristically  reproduced  in  the  writings  of  Blount 
and  others  of  the  Deists.  A  more  definite  co-Adaniilism. 
that  is  to  s.iy  the  attribution  of  the  descent  of  the  several 
chief  racial  types  to  separate  original  ancestors,  has  al»o 
been  taught  by  occasional  individuals  such,  for  example,  as 
Paracelsus.  And  the  still  more  defitiite  pre- Adam itism, 
which  conceives  man  indeed  as  a  single  species,  derived 
from  one  stock,  but  represents  Adam  not  as  the  root  of 
this  stock,  but  as  one  of  its  products,  the  ancestor  of  the 
Jews  and  white  races  alune.  has  always  found  teachers, 
such  as.  for  exaniple.  Zaiiiiu.  The  advocacy  of  tliis  pre- 
Adamitic  theory  by  Isaac  dc  la  Peyrerc  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  roused  a  great  debate  which  soon 
however  died  out.  although  leaving  echoes  behind  it  tn 
Bayle,  Arnold.  Swedcnboi^.  A  sort  of  pre-Adamitism  has 
continued  to  be  taught  by  a  series  of  philosophical  specu- 
lators from  Schclling  down,  which  looks  upon  .■\dam  as 
the  first  reaJ  man.  rising  in  ileveloped  humanity  alx>ve 
the  low,  bcast-Iike  condition  of  his  ancestors.  In  our  own 
day  George  Catlin'"  and  especially  Alexander  WinchcU" 
have  revived  in  its  essentials  the  leaching  of  de  la  Peyrere, 
"Adam",  aays  Professor  Winchell.  "is  descended  from  a 
black  race,  not  the  black  race  from  Adam".  The  advan- 
cing knowledge  of  the  varied  races  of  man  produced  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  earlier  nineteenth 
century  a  revival  of  co-Adamitism  (Sullivan,  Crueger, 
Ballenstedt.  Cordonierc,  Gobineau)  which  was  even  pervert- 
ed into  a  defense  of  slaver)'  fDobbs.  Morton.  Nott  and 
Gliddon).  It  was  in  connection  with  Nott  and  Gliddon's 
Types  of  Mankind  that  Aggasiz  first  publisheil  his  theory 
of  the  diverse  origin  of  the  several  types  of  man.  the  only 

"O'krt-ta,  London,  1866:  he  rcferrctl  llie  North  Aintriciin  IiKlians 
to  an  antediluvian  (pccic«,  which  h«  calkd  Attthropus  Amtricanus. 
" Prt-AdamUti,  Boston.  iSSo. 
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one  of  these  theories  of  abiding  interest  because  tlic  only 
one  arising  f  rutii  a  genuinely  scientific  impulse  and  posscsiS- 
ing  a  realty  seientifk  basis.  Agassiz's  tlieory  was  the  prod- 
uct of  n  serious  study  oi  the  geographical  distribution 
of  animate  life,  and  one  of  the  results  of  Agassiz's  classi- 
fication of  the  whole  of  animate  creation  into  eight  well- 
marked  types  of  fauna  involving,  so  he  thought,  eight 
separate  centers  of  origin.  Pursuant  to  this  classification 
he  sought  to  distribute  mankind  also  into  eight  types,  to 
each  of  which  he  ascribed  a  separate  origin,  corresponding 
with  the  type  of  fauna  with  which  each  is  associated.  But 
even  Agassiz  could  not  deny  that  men  are.  despite  their 
eightfold  separate  creation,  all  of  one  kind:  he  could  not 
erect  specific  differences  between  the  several  t>'pes  of  man.'" 
The  evidence  which  compelled  him  to  recognize  the  oneness 
of  man  in  kind  remains  in  its  full  validity,  after  advancing 
knowledge  of  the  animal  kingdom  and  its  geographical 
distribution"  has  rendered  Agassiz's  assumption  of  eight 
centers  of  origination  (not  merely  distribution)  a  violent 
hypothesis;  and  the  entrance  into  the  field  «)f  the  evolu- 
tionary hypothesis  has  consigned  all  theories  formed  with- 
out reference  to  it  to  oblivion.  Even  some  early  evolu- 
tionists it  is  true  played  for  a  time  with  theories  of  multi- 
plcx  times  .and  places  whore  similar  lines  of  development 
culminated  alike  in  man  (Haeckcl.  Schatfhauscn.  Caspari, 
Vogt,  Buchner).  and  perhaps  there  is  now  some  sign  of 
the  revival  of  this  view;  but  it  is  now  agreed  with  practical 
unanimity  that  the  unity  of  the  human  race,  in  the  sense 
of  its  common  origin,  is  a  necessary  corollary  of  the  evo- 
lutionary hypothesis,  and  no  voice  raised  in  contradiction 
of  it  Stands  much  chance  to  be  heard. 

It  is.  however,  only  for  its  universal  allow.ince  at  the 
hands  of  speculative  science  that  the  fact  of  the  unity  of 

*  Sitjiilnrly  Heinrich  Scliuru  while  Itavinit  ih*  dcwcm  ol  men  from  a 
single  pair  an  open  quulion,  aH^im  [bat  it  is  3  (aEl  that  "huinmity 
forms  t>ne  great  anity." 

"It  was  Wallace's  GtognfkUal  DitlnbtttioH  of  Animalt  which  struck 
lli(  StsI  crushing  blow. 
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the  human  race  has  to  thank  the  evolutionary  hypotliesis. 
The  evidence  b>*  which  it  is  solidly  established  is  of  course 
independent  of  all  such  hypotheses.  This  evidence  is  drawn 
almost  equally  from  every  department  of  human  mani- 
festation, physiological,  psychological,  philolt^ical,  and 
even  historical.  The  physiological  unity  of  the  race  is  illus- 
trated by  the  nice  gradations  by  which  the  several  so- 
called  races  into  which  it  is  divided  pass  into  one  another; 
and  b>'  their  undiminished  natural  fertility  when  inter- 
crossed; by  which  Professor  Owen  was  led  to  remark  that 
"man  forms  but  one  species,  and  difTcrenccs  are  but  indi- 
cations of  varieties"  which  "merge  iiito  one  another  by 
easy  gradations".'"  It  is  emphasized  by  the  contrast  which 
exists  between  the  structural  characteristics,  osteological. 
cranial,  dental,  common  to  the  entire  race  of  human  beings 
of  every  variety  and  those  of  the  nearest  animal  types; 
which  led  Professor  Huxley  to  assert  that  "every  bone  of 
a  gorilla  bears  marks  by  which  it  might  be  distinguished 
from  the  corresponding  bones  of  a  man;  and  that,  in  the 
present  creation  at  any  rate,  no  intermediate  link  bridges 
over  the  gap  Iietween  Homo  and  Troglodytes".'^  The  psy- 
chological unity  of  the  race  is  still  more  manifest.  All  men 
of  all  varieties  arc  psychologically  men  and  prove  them- 
selves possessors  of  the  same  mental  nature  and  furniture. 
Under  the  same  inRttences  they  function  mentally  and  spirit- 
ually in  the  same  fashion,  and  prove  capable  of  the  same 
mental  reactions.  They,  they  alt,  and  they  alone,  in  the 
whole  realm  of  animal  existences  manifest  themselves  as 
rational  and  moral  natures ;  so  that  Mr.  Fiskc  was  fully 
justified  when  he  declared  tliat  though  for  zoological  man 
the  erection  of  a  distinct  family  from  the  chimpanzee  and 
orang  might  suffice,  "on  the  other  hand  for  psychological 
man  you  must  erect  a  {ti.>;tinct  kingdom:  nay  you  must  even 
dichotomize  the  universe,  [jutting  man  on  one  side  and  alt 
things  else  on  the  other".*'    Among  the  manifestations  of 

"Burgcis,  Auiiquiiy  and  Unity  of  tht  Rate,  p.  185. 
"  Man'i  Place  in  Xaturt.  p.  104. 
■  Through  Mature  to  Cod,  p.  to. 
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ie  psycliological  ]>cculiaritics  of  mankind,  as  disiinguished 
from  all  other  animate  existences,  is  the  great  gift  of  speech 
which  he  shares  with  no  other  being :  if  all  human  lan^ages 
cannot  be  reduced  10  a  single  root,  they  all  exhibit  a  unique- 
ly human  faculty'  working  under  similar  laws,  and  bear 
the  Tnust  striking'  testimony  to  the  unity  of  the  race  which 
alone  lias  language  at  its  coiiuiiand.  The  possession  of  com- 
mon traditions  by  numerous  widely  sci>aratcd  peoples  is 
ily  a  single  one  of  many  indications  01  a  historical  inter- 
communion between  the  several  peoples  through  which 
their  essential  unity  is  evinced,  and  by  which  the  Bibhcal 
accoimt  of  the  origination  of  the  various  families  of  man  in  a 
single  center  from  which  they  have  spread  out  in  all  di- 
rections is  powerfully  supported.''' 

The  assertion  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race  is  imbedded 
the  very  structure  of  the  Biblical  narrative.  The  Bibli- 
~cal  account  of  the  origin  of  man  (Gen.  i.  36-28)  is  an  ac- 
junt  of  his  origination  in  a  single  pair,  who  constituted 
lanity  in  its  germ,  and  from  whose  fruitfulness  and 
multiplication  all  the  earth  has  been  replenished.  There- 
fore the  first  man  was  called  Adam,  Man,  and  the  first 
woman.  Eve.  "because  she  was  the  mother  of  all  living" 
(Gen.  iii,  20) ;  and  all  men  are  currently  spoken  of  as  the 
IS  of  Adam"  or  "Man"  ( Deul.  xxxii.8 :  Ps.  xi.4 ;  1  Sam. 
cvi,ic>;  I  Kings  viii.3C):  Ps,  cxlv.12.  etc.).  The  absolute 
restriction  of  the  human  race  within  the  descendants  of 
its  single  pair  is  emphasized  by  the  history  of  the  Flood  in 
which  all  flesh  is  destroyed,  and  the  race  given  a  new  be- 
I  ginning  in  its  second  father.  Noah,  by  whose  descendant* 
^again  "the  whole  earth  was  overspread"  (Gen.  ix.ig),  as 
^B  illustrated  in  detail  by  the  table  of  nations  recorded  in 
l^jcncsis  X.  A  profound  religious-ethical  significance  is 
given  to  the  differentiations  of  the  peoples,  in  the  stor)*  of 
'  the  tower  of  Babel  in  the  eleveiuh  chapter  of  Genesis,  in 
which  the  divergences  and  separ-itions  which  divide  man- 

"C/.  the  discuiaion  in  the  seventh  lecture  o(  Bavinck's  Philosophy  of 
Stvtitttion,  1906. 
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kind  are  represeiiied  as  the  product  of  sin:  what  God  had 
joined  together  men  themselves  piiUed  asunder.  Through- 
out the  Scriptures  therefore  all  mankind  is  treated  as,  from 
the  Divine  point  of  view,  a  unit,  and  shares  not  only  in  a 
connnon  nature  but  in  a  common  sinfulness,  not  only  in  a 
common  need  but  in  a  common  redemption. 

Accordingly  although  Israel  was  taught  to  glory  in  lis  ex- 
altation by  the  choice  of  the  Lord  to  be  His  peculiar  people, 
Israel  was  nut  |)emiitted  to  believe  there  was  anything  in  it- 
self which  differentiated  it  from  other  peoples;  and  by  the 
laws  concerning  aliens  and  slaves  was  required  to  recognize 
the  common  humanity  of  alt  sorts  and  conditions  of  men; 
what  they  Iiad  to  distinguish  them  from  others  was  not  of  na- 
ture but  of  the  free  gift  of  God,  in  the  mysterious  working 
out  of  His  purpose  of  good  not  otUy  to  Israel  but  to  Uie 
whole  world.  This  univcrsalism  in  the  divine  purposes  of 
mercy,  already  inherent  in  the  Old  Covenant  and  often 
proclaimed  in  it,  and  made  the  very  keynote  of  the  New — 
for  which  the  Old  was  the  preparation — is  the  most  em- 
phatic possible  assertion  of  the  unity  of  the  race.  Accord- 
ingly not  only  do  wc  find  mir  Lord  Himself  setting  His 
seal  upfin  the  origination  of  the  race  in  a  single  pair,  and 
drawing  from  that  fact  the  law  of  life  for  men  at  large 
(Matt.  xix.  4);  and  Paul  explicitly  declaring  that  "God 
has  made  of  one  every  nation  of  men"  and  having  for  His 
own  good  ends  appointed  to  each  its  separate  habitation,  is 
now  dealing  with  them  all  alike  in  offering  iheni  a  common 
salvation  (Acts  xvii.  26  sq.);  but  the  whole  New  Testa- 
ment is  instinct  with  th«  brotherhood  of  mankind  as  one  in 
origin  and  in  nature,  one  in  need  and  one  in  the  provision 
of  redenipiioTi.  The  fact  of  racial  sin  is  basal  to  the  whole 
Pauline  system  (Rom.  v.12  sq.;  i  Cor.  xv.21  sq.),  and  be- 
neath the  fact  of  racial  sin  lies  the  fact  of  racial  unity. 
It  is  only  because  all  men  were  in  Adam  as  their  first  head 
that  all  men  share  in  Adajn'.<i  sin  and  with  liis  sin  in  his 
punishment.  And  it  is  only  because  the  sin  of  man  is  thus 
one  in  origin  and  therefore  of  the  same  nature  and  quality. 
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that  the  redaiiption  which  is  suitable  and  may  be  made 
available  tor  one  is  equally  suitable  and  may  be  made  avail- 
able for  all.  It  is  because  the  race  is  uuc  and  its  need  one, 
Jew  and  Gentile  are  alike  under  sin,  tlial  there  is  no  diller- 
cnce  between  Jew  and  Gentile  in  the  matter  of  salvation 
either,  but  as  the  same  God  is  Lord  of  all.  so  He  is  rich 
in  Christ  Jesu*  unto  all  that  call  upon  Him,  and  will  justify 
tlie  iiiicirLunicision  througii  faith  alone,  even  as  He  justifies 
the  circumcision  only  by  faith  (Rom.  ix.  22-23.  28  sq.; 
X.12).  Jesus  Christ  therefore,  as  the  last  Adam,  is  the 
Saviour  not  of  the  Jews  only  but  of  the  world  (John  iv.  42; 
1  Tim.  iv.  10;  I  Jno.  iv.  14).  having  Iwen  given  to  this  His 
great  work  only  by  the  love  of  the  Father  for  the  world 
(Jno.  iii.!6).  'ITic  unity  of  tlic  human  race  is  therefore 
tnadc  in  Scrii>tiirc  not  merely  the  basis  of  a  demand  that 
we  shall  recognize  the  dignity  of  humanity  in  all  its  rep- 
resentatives, of  however  lowly  estate  or  family,  since  all 
bear  alike  the  image  of  God  in  which  man  was  created 
and  the  image  of  God  is  deeper  than  sin  and  cannot  be 
eradicated  by  sin  (Gen.  v.3;  ix.6;  1  Cor.  xi.7;  Hch.  ii. 
5  sq. ) :  but  the  basis  also  of  the  entire  scheme  of  restoration 
devised  by  the  divine  love  for  the  salvation  of  a  lost  race. 

So  far  is  it  from  beingofnoconcern  to thcologj-,  therefore, 
that  it  would  1>e  truer  to  say  that  the  whole  doctrinal 
structure  of  the  Bible  account  of  redemption  is  founded  on 
its  assumption  that  the  race  of  man  is  one  organic  whole, 
and  may  be  dealt  with  as  such.  It  is  because  all  arc  one  in 
Adam  that  in  the  matter  of  sin  there  is  no  difference,  but 
all  have  fallen  short  of  the  glory  of  God  (Rom.  iii.22). 
and  as  well  that  in  the  new  m.in  there  cannot  he  Greek  and 
Jew.  circumcision  and  uncircunicision,  barbarian.  Scythian, 
bondman,  freeman;  but  Christ  is  all  and  in  all  (Cnl.  iii.i  i). 
The  unity  of  the  old  man  in  Adam  is  the  ixistnlatc  of  the 
unity  of  the  new  man  in  Christ. 

Princeion.  Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 


THE  PAULINE  ESCMATOLOGY  AND  CHILIASM. 

The  division  of  the  eschatological  future  into  two  distinct 
stages,  the  one  of  a  teinporar>'.  provisional,  the  other  of  an 
etcnial,  absolute  character,  is  probably  of  pre-Christian 
Jewish  origin.  It  is  first  met  with  in  the  Book  o£  Enoch, 
Chaps.  91  and  93,  the  "vision  of  weeks",  so  called  because 
it  divides  the  entire  course  of  the  world  into  ten  weeks.  The 
eighth  of  these  stands  for  the  Messianic  period,  the  ninth 
and  the  tenth  bring  tlie  6nal  judgment,  and  it  is  not  until 
the  close  of  the  tenth  week  that  the  new  creation  apireara. 
In  the  third  book  of  the  Jewish  Sibyl  (vss.  652-660)  the 
Messianic  kingdom  is  represented  as  subject  to  attack  and 
destruction  by  the  assembled  nations,  and  after  these  are 
destroyed  in  turn,  the  king-doni  of  God  Ijcgins.  The  dating 
of  these  two  apocalyptic  documents  is  somewhat  uncertain, 
but  a  great  preponderance  of  authorities  places  ihcm  in  the 
pre-Christian  period.'  The  same  distinction  between  a  pre- 
liminary Messianic  and  a  final  kingdom  has  been  found  in  the 
Psalms  of  Solomon.  Here  in  Psalms  xvii  and  xviii  the 
Messianic  reign  seems  to  be  described  as  something  transi- 
tory, for  the  Psalmist  speaks  not  only  of  "his  days",  "those 
days"  (xvii.  32,  xviii.  6)  but  also  of  "his  lifetime"  (xvii. 
37).  On  the  other  hand  in  Psalm  iii.  13,  we  read  of  a  res- 
urrection to  eternal  life.  It  is  not  absolutely  certain,  how- 
ever, that  all  the  Psalms  in  this  collection  are  of  one  author, 
in  which  case,  to  be  sure,  the  idea  of  two  successive  king- 
doms would  offer  the  only  explanation  of  the  two  varying 
descriptions  of  the  future.  If  the  authorship  should  not 
be  the  same,  the  necessity  or  warrant  for  introducing  this 

'Cf.  Stiturer  Ceschkble  rf«  jUdischen  Voikts'  III.  379  (uncertain 
about  the  viMon  of  wcekt),  SSS-SQ^.  Sibyl  of  the  third  book  ab.  14O  B,  C 
Bousset,  Die  RtHgion  drt  ludtnthMmi'  p.  13.  wlio  dates  the  entire 
Enoch- literature  between  164  and  80  B.  C.  Charles.  The  Book  of 
Enoch,  p.  38,  Chapi.  xci-civ,  between  134-94  B.  C,  or  possibly  104- 
948.  C 
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distinction  here,  would,  it  is  urged,  fall  away,  since  the 
outlook  of  on«  author  might  be  entirely  confined  to  the 
Messianic  era  sub  specie  lemporis,  whilst  another  might 
contemplate  the  same  era  as  of  eternal  duration.'  Even 
so,  however,  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  former  writer  should 
have  consciously  regarded  the  Messianic  era  as  something 
temporal  and  temporary  without  putting  the  question  to  him- 
self, what  was  lo  come  beyond  it.  As  in  all  other  cases 
the  idea  of  an  endless,  eternal  kingdom  of  God  is  the 
correlate  of  the  ascription  of  a  limited  duration  to  the  Mes- 
sianic kingdom,  so  it  was  probably  in  the  mind  of  the  writer 
of  Psalms  xvii  and  xviii  in  this  collection.'  Coming  down 
into  the  Christian  period  we  meet  the  twofold  kingdom  in 
the  Slavic  Enoch  and  the  great  apocalypses  of  Ezra  and 
Baruch,  and  here  a  definite  number  of  years  is  fixed  for  the 
duration  of  the  provisional  Messianic  reign.  The  Christ 
reigns  according  to  4  Ezra  vii.  28  ff.  four  hundred  ycirs, 
then  he,  together  with  all  other  earthly  creatures,  dies,  after 
which  the  dead  awake  and  the  eternal  judgment  begins. 
Similarly  in  xii.  34,  where  the  reign  of  the  Messiah  lasts  till 
the  end  of  the  world  and  the  day  of  ju<Iginent.  In  the  Slavic 
Enoch  and  Baruch  the  limited  duration  of  the  Messianic  era 
is  connected  with  the  system  of  world-periods.  In  the  lat- 
ter apocalypse,  after  the  description  of  the  Messianic  king- 
dom in  Chap.  xxix.  the  opening  verse  of  the  following 
chapter  slates  that  when  the  perioc!  of  the  arrival  of  tlie 
Messiah  has  been  completed  he  will  return  in  glory  into 
heaven,*  which  return  will  be  the  signal  for  the  resurrec- 
tion of  those  who  arc  fallen  asleep  in  hoping  for  him. 
While  Chap.  xl.  3  represents  the  reign  of  the  Messiah  as 
"permanent  for  ever",  this  is  immediately  qualified  by  the 
subjoinetl  clause  "until  the  world  devoted  to  destruction 

•So  BousscI,  Di€  Religion  dts  Judtnlhums'  p.  331,  Noic  i. 

'  U  dot*  not,  o(  couric,  follow  that  the  aathor  of  Pjalm  iii  held  the 
same  distinction.  Kc  miKht  have  conceived  the  Mcfsiatiic  reifjn  as 
eternal  or  hi*  conception  oi  "eternal  life"  mtghl  have  been  un-Mes- 
tiantc.  Only  if  we  identify  him  with  the  author  of  Psalms  xvii  and 
xviti.  can  we  aflirni  that  ihc  e^chatolony  of  the  latter  wat  alio  his. 

'  LiicTBlty  :  "wilt  turn  Iiim*e1f  bacV."  Cf.  Kauiisch,  DiV  Apokryfihen 
MHd  Psndtpignphtn  dtt  AHen  Testamrnii,  II,  p.  43jt. 
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comes  to  a  close,  and  th«  times  name^l  above  fulfil!  tlieni- 
selvea".  Finally  according  lo  Chap.  Ixxiv.  2  th«  Messianic 
affc  is  "the  cn<l  of  that  which  is  transitory,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  that  which  is  non -transitory". 

In  regard  to  the  motive  underlying  the  (Icvelojiment  of  this 
conception  of  a  provisional  Messianic  kingdom  it  has  been 
suggested  by  irccnt  writers  that  it  is  of  the  nanire  of  a  com- 
promise between  two  heterogeneous  escliatological  schemes, 
th«  ancient  national-political,  tcrrcstial  scheme,  which  re- 
volves around  the  destiny  of  Israel,  and  the  later  transcen- 
dental, cosmical  scheme,  which  has  in  view  the  consumnia- 
lion  of  the  world  as  sucii  and  the  introduction  of  altogether 
new  conditions  on  a  supcr-inundanc  plane.  At  first  the  ideas 
and  expectations  connected  with  these  two  schemes  formed 
an  orderlcss  mass,  a  conglomerate  without  adjustment  or  cor- 
relation. The  most  varj'ing  elements  lay  unreconciled  and 
unreconcilahle  in  close  proximity  to  each  other.  Such  is  the 
case  in  the  older  parts  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  and  in  the 
Book  of  Jubilees.  Or  the  semblance  of  coherence  was  saved 
by  bringing  into  the  foreground  only  one  of  these  two 
aspects  oi  the  eschatolngical  hope,  leaving  the  other  in 
obscurity,  while  not  denying  its  right  of  existence.  Thus  in 
the  Similitudes  of  the  Book  of  Enoch,  and  in  the  Testaments 
of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  the  prevailing  atmosphere  is  of 
the  transcendental,  supcr-tcrrcstrial  kind,  although  not  to 
the  entire  exclusion  of  the  earthly,  national,  ixilitical  pros- 
pects. On  the  other  hand  in  such  writings  as  the  Psalter 
of  Solomon*  and  the  .■\ssumption  of  Moses  the  cschato- 
logical  drama  plays  itself  out  mainly  on  the  stage  of  this 
world  and  under  temporal  conditions,  the  interest  lieing  cen- 
tered on  Israel.  Rarely,  as  in  the  Slavic  Book  of  Enoch, 
docs  the  spirit  of  other-worldliness  become  so  dominant  as 
to  expel  all  the  heterogeneous  elements  belonging  to  the 
other  and  lower  plane.  In  most  cases  the  contradictions 
were  not  actually  removed  but  only  covered  up  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  emphasis.    And  for  this  reason,  it  was  inevit- 

•Thii  on  the  oW  inicrprclatioii  o(  Ihc  Psaljns,  accordinjc  to  which 
they  do  not  c[>Rtain  the  doctrine  of  a  provUioiial  Meisianic  Kinndom. 
Sec  above 
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able,  it  is  thought,  that  a  more  systematic  attempt  should 
in  course  of  lime  be  made  to  bring  not  only  apparent  but 
real  order  into  the  confusion.  This  was  done  through  the 
distrilnitioii  of  the  various  elements  over  two  successive 
periofls.  The  older,  national,  political,  earthly  hopes,  it 
was  now  believed,  would  first  go  into  fulfilment  and  thus 
have  full  justice  done  to  them.  But  this  would  last  for  a 
time  only.  Then,  after  this  tribute  to  the  ancient  hopes  of 
Israel  had  been  paid,  the  new  order  of  things  could  assume 
its  eternal,  cosmical  sway,  no  longer  hindered  in  the  un- 
folding of  its  transcendental  character  by  the  intrusion  of 
interests  or  forces  of  a  less  exalted  type. 

Sometimes,  as  notably  in  the  case  uf  Buusset.  this  view 
with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Oiiliastic  hope  is  coupled 
with  the  hypcjthcsis  according  to  which  the  whole  higher, 
transcendental  eschatology  of  Judaism,  the  specific  apoca- 
lyptic ideas  aliout  the  future,  arc  not  a  native  growth  on  the 
soil  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  an  importation  from  Baby- 
lonian, or  ultimately  Persian  sources.  But  this  peculiar 
assumption,  so  grave  and  far-reaching  in  its  consequences.' 
is  b>-  no  means  essential  to  the  theory.  Whether  the  latter 
shall  be  accepted  or  rejected  is  a  question  to  be  decided  on 
its  own  merits.  The  cleavage  and  heterogeneity  which 
mark  the  Jewish  eschatolog)'.  would,  if  acttially  present  to 
the  contemporar)'  consciousness,  invite  attempts  at  read- 
jnstmcnl  and  reduction  to  system  quite  as  much  in  case 
the  disharmony  was  due  to  indigenous  <!cvcIoi)mcnt  as  if 
it  was  due  to  the  intrtision  of  foreign  influence.  But  apart 
from  this,  and  considering  the  problem  altogether  by  itself. 
wc  are  not  convinced  that  the  solution  offered,  attractive 
though  it  may  seem,  is  home  out  by  the  facts.  The  origin 
of  a  scheme  docs  not  always  coincide  with  the  uses  to  which 

*It  carries  with  it  the  iafererice  that  the  basis  and  Mclc3r'>iind  of  the 
entire  Christian  doctrine  of  salvation  arc  of  pagan  origin.  The  qvws- 
tioB  about  the  origin  of  the  apocal>-ptic  cschatoloey  resolve.*  itsell 
into  a  qiiMtion  o(  the  aniecedents  of  the  apecifirally  tottrtological  cle- 
meni  in   Christianity.     For  the  foteriology  rests  throughout  on   the 
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it  may  subsequently  be  put.  When  as  far  back  as  the 
period  of  canonical  prophetism  we  find  the  twofold  repre- 
sentation, on  the  one  hand  that  the  eschatological  order  of 
things  will  be  called  into  being  by  the  appearance  of  a 
Messianic  king,  on  the  other  hand  that  this  order  will  be 
brought  into  existence  by  the  appearance  and  kingly  inter- 
position of  God  Himself,  so  that  the  new  conceptions  of  a 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah  and  a  kingdom  of  God  appear 
at  this  early  stage  side  by  side  without  any  attempt  at  ad- 
justment, then  it  would  seem  that  in  this  primitive,  pro- 
phetic diversity  we  have  a  fuUy  adequate  explanation  of 
the  origin  of  the  idea  of  the  two  successive  kingdoms. 
Where  once  the  problem  inherent  in  this  twofold  perspec- 
tive had  made  itself  felt,  it  certainly  required  no  profound 
reflection  to  perceive  that  the  easiest  way  of  solving  the 
difficulty  lay  in  making  the  two  fonrs  of  the  future  state 
follow  each  other,  in  which  case  the  first  in  order  would  be 
naturally  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  to  be  followed  by 
the  kingdom  of  God  as  the  absolute  consummation  of  all 
things.  Chiliasts.  who  should  want  to  resent  the  charge  of 
the  dependence  of  their  favorite  idea  on  the  dualism  and 
disorder  created  in  the  cschatolog>'  of  the  Old  Testament 
by  the  streaming  in  of  a  pagan  system  of  ideas,  can  make 
out  a  good  case  for  themselves  on  the  ground  indicated. 
Whether  the  New  Testament  stamps  with  its  approval 
the  solution,  which  on  such  a  view,  the  early  Jewish  theology 
brought  to  bear  on  the  old  problem,  or  has  a  different  solu- 
tion of  its  own,  may  remain  an  open  question.  But  a  charge 
of  being  rooted  in  paganism  rather  than  in  study  of  the  Old 
Testament  need  not  lie  against  Chiliasm. 

From  the  presumable  origin  of  the  distinction  we  must, 
however,  keep  separated  the  use  to  which  in  course  of  time 
it  came  to  be  put.  In  itself  the  distinction  between  a  prelimi- 
nary Messianic  and  a  subsequent  divine  kingdom  is  indiffer- 
ent to  eschatological  tone  or  atmosphere.*'    In  the  earlier 

"This  may  be  seen  most  clearly  from  the  Slavic  Enoch,  in  which, 
35  Boussel  observes,  the  atmosphere  is  pervasively  transcendental,  and 
which  y«i  <for  the  firtt  time)  1initt>  the  Messianic  kingdom  to  a 
ttioueand  years. 
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sources  the  Messianic  kingdom  is  not  depicted  in  particularly 
glowing  s«nsualistic  colors,  as  though  a  conscious  effort  had 
been  made  to  save  in  it  realistic  hopes  and  dreams  for 
which  tc  was  felt  the  transcendental  outlook  left  no  room, 
nor.  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  final  state  described  in  such 
aupcr-scnsual  terms  as  to  carry  th«  imprcssion.that  an  order 
of  things  so  constituted  is  utterly  incommensurable  with  the 
substance  of  the  old.  earthly,  national  expectations.  It  is  not 
in  Enoch,  and  not  in  the  well  known  verses  from  the  third 
book  of  the  Sibyl,  nor  in  (he  Psalter  of  Solomon  tliat  the 
picture  of  the  provisional  Messianic  kingdom  assumes  the 
complexion  which  is  usually  called  "chiliastic"  in  the  spe- 
cific sense  of  the  word,  but  first  in  the  great  apocalypses  of 
Ezra  and  Baruch  this  is  the  case.     According  to  4  Ezra 
vii.  28,  God's  son,  the  Christ,  when  he  is  revealed  will  "dis- 
pense joy  to  those  that  remain  for  four  hundred  years". 
Tlie  same  prospect  of  "joy"  for  those  "left  in  the  laud" 
recurs  in  xii.  34.    The  most  typical  passage  is  Baruch  .\xix. 
1-8:    When  the  Messiah  begins  to  reveal  himself.  Behemoth 
and  Leviathan  likewise  appear  and  are  given  as  food  to  the 
remnant:  the  earth  produces  ten  thousandfold;  a  vine  will 
have  one  thousand  branches,  every  branch  one  thousand 
dusters,  every  cluster  one  thousand  grapes,  and  every  grape 
will  >icld  one  kor  of  wine ;  winds  will  proceed  from  God  and 
will  carry  to  the  people  the  fragrance  of  the  aromatic  fruit 
and  every  night  clouds  will  distill  healing  dew;  the  heavenly 
suf^lies  of  manna  will  be  let  down  and  they  will  eat  of  them 
in  those  years  because  they  have  reached  the  end  of  the 
ages.^     Qiaracteristic  also  is  Ixxiv.  1 :  "In  these  days  the 
reapers  will  not  have  to  exert  themselves,  and  those  that 
build  will  not  have  to  toil,  for  of  themselves  all  work«  will 
have  progress  together  with  those  who  labor  thereon  with 
much  rest."    And  it  is  precisely  in  these  latest  apocalypses 
that  the  final  state  appears  at  the  farthest  remove  from  the 
^conditions  of  earthly  existence  even  in  an  idealized  form. 

'This  it  the  patsase  from  whicli  Papias  ii  brticvrd  (0  have  bor- 
rowed his  weD-lcRowfl  dcKriplion  of  ihc  Chiliastic  state,  quoted  in 
Irenaeui  V,  }),  5. 
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It  is  not  a  perfection  of  the  preseiit  life,  but  a  transposal  of 
life  into  the  supernatural  that  is  expected.  There  can  be 
Jitilc  (louU  that  a  .sense  of  the  inc()tni>atibilicy  of  sttch  a 
state  with  the  Messianic  joys  as  ordinarily  conceived,  contrib- 
uted to  shaqjen  the  distinction  Ijctwecn  the  two  successive 
kingdoms  and  to  make  it  one  not  merely  of  chronology* 
biit  chieRy  of  character. 

Tlie  Pauline  cschalology  in  point  of  date  lies  between  the 
older  documents  in  which  the  Chiliastic  view  appears  ajul 
this  later  efflorescence  of  it  in  4  Ezra  and  Baruch.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  tliat  attempts  should  have  been 
made  to  bring  Paid  in  line  with  the  fi^eneral  apocalyptic 
development  on  this  jxiint,  by  making-  him  teach  the  future 
coming  of  some  such  temporary  kingdom  of  the  Christ  as  the 
Jewish  sources  assume*  The  traces  of  this, — for  at  the  best 
it  is  only  traces  of  sucli  teaching  that  have  siip|K)sedly  been 
found — arc  all  connected  with  the  Apostle's  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection.  The  analf^'  of  the  well-known  passage  in 
Rev.  XX.  has  undoubledly  led  interpreters  to  look  for  the 
idea  b>-  preference  in  that  quarter.  It  is  affirmed  that  Paul 
exixrcts  a  double  resurrection,  one  of  a  certain  class  of  dead 
at  the  Paroiisia,  and  thai  of  the  remaining  dead  at  the  con- 
summation of  the  world  before  the  judgment,  and  that  he 
places  the  glorious  reign  of  Christ  between  these  two  resur- 
rections." Now  it  will  \te  observeil.  th.'it  the  idea  of  Chil- 
iasm.  when  introduced  in  this  concrete  form,  which  is.  as  a 

'So  Grimm.  Zeitichrift  ftit  uiisseunluiftlifhe  Tlitologie,  1873.  pp. 
380-411  :  SchmicHcl  in  HolUm.inn'i  Handkoinnirnlar'  II, p.  106,  Kablsch. 
Die  I'auliniscfien  Forstflttinijen  van  /tinerstchwKj  und  Gericht  uttd 
ihre  Btsifhunsj  sur  iiiditthtn  Apakalyft^..,  pp.  Ill,  113;  BousbcI,  DU 
Religion dti  J«dtnthu>ns'  ^.  331.  Among  more  recent  wriiersibe presence 
of  Chilbsm  in  Paul  it  denied  Iiy  Tilius.  Dit  Nmejiamtnlliche  Lehre 
von  dtr  Srligkeit,  Dtr  PauSitiitniui.  p.  4;-;  Charles,  .i  Critical  Htttory 
0/  Iht  Poclrine  of  a  Future  Life  in  lirael.  in  fudaism  end  in  Cfcrij- 
rionilji.  p.  386,  and  Kennedy.  5/.  Pavl't  ConcrpHons  of  ike  Lasl  Things. 

pp.  ■122-3^4- 

'  Where  the  doctrine  of  a  univeriial  resurrection  it  denied  to  Paul, 
the  jud^cnl  atone  would  have  in  mark  rhc  clo9r  of  the  provisional 
kingdom,  and  the  reiorrection,  tn  it»  form  of  a  rcsarreeiion  of  believers 
only,  would  fall  at  the  beginning  of  the  kingdom. 
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maticr  of  fact,  the  only  form  for  whicli  any  semblance  of 
suppon  can  be  found  in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  docs  not  |>ar- 
ticularly  fit  into  the  development  of  the  doctrine  in  Jcwislj 
Apocalyptic.  It  would  represent  a  more  advanced  form  of 
the  idea  than  is  met  with  in  4  Ezra  and  Baruch,  tnasmitch 
as  tlu  differentiation  between  the  two  kingdoms  has  been 
carried  through  to  the  point  of  a  distinction  between  two 
resurrections.  In  the  two  above-named  a[Wcalypses  the 
resurrection  is  not  yet  divided,  but  remains  fixed  to  its  ac- 
customed place  immediately  before  the  final  judgment.'* 
The  Pauline  teaching  then  would  in  this  respect  not  be  in 
continuity  with  the  apocalyptic  dievclopment  of  doctrine, 
but  overtake  and  pass  on  beyond  it.  Still  it  might  be  ut^d. 
that  this  i«rticular  lieiwrture  can  I)c  explained  from  the 
specifically  Christian  premise,  that  (he  Messiah  has  already 
come,  and  that  in  him,  that  is  at  a  central  point,  the  resurrec- 
tion has  already  become  an  accomplished  fact,  so  that 
naturally,  when  between  this  fundamental  resurrection  and 
the  final  resurrection  the  Chiliastic  kingdom  as  a  separate 
future  stage  is  inserted,  this  intermediate  stayc  must  also. 
like  the  first  and  the  last  epoch,  have  a  resurrection  connected 
with  itself.  In  some  such  way  at  least  the  strangeness  of  such 
a  departure  from  the  more  prevalent  apocalyptic  tradition 
could  be  softened  down  and  the  theory  of  a  real  connection 
on  the  main  point  be  upheld. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  likelihood  of  find- 
ing Chiliasm  in  Paul  is  not  favored  by  the  trend  of  the 
Apostle's  teaching  as  a  whole.  Not  merely  docs  his  gen- 
eral concatenation  of  eschatological  events,  in  which  the 
Parousia  and  the  resurrection  of  believers  are  directly  com- 
bined with  the  judgment,  exclude  any  intermediate  stage 
of  protracted  duration."     It  is  of  even  more  importance 

The  passage  quoted  abovt  from  4  Ezn  vii.  36:  "My  Son  the 
MMfbh  will  rev«al  himaeli  with  all  those  that  af«  with  him"  don 
not  rcftr  to  a  proviiional  rcturrcction  but  to  the  appearance  ot  cer- 
tain eminent  winis  with  the  Christ  from  heaven. 

"Cf.  I  Tliesi.  i.  10:  iL  17;  iii.  13;  v.  9.  23;  2  TIicss.  1.  10:  ii.  la,  13, 
Id  point  of  (act  the  CliiliaMic  iloclnne  runt  so  cnntr.'iry  to  (he  .^poslle'a 
Inchinc  »%  n  whole  ibai  itt  ajKumeil  appearance  in  i  Cor.  xv.  34  and 
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to  note  that  Paul  conceives  of  the  present  Christian  state 
on  so  high  a  plane,  that  nothing  less  or  lower  than  the 
absolute  state  of  the  eternal  consiunniate  kingdom  appears 
worthy  to  be  its  sequel.  To  represent  it  as  followed  by 
sonit'  intermediate  condition  falling  short  of  the  perfect 
heavenly  life  would  be  in  the  nature  of  an  anti-climax. 

More  and  more  it  b^ns  to  be  rect^nized  that  accord- 
ing to  the  Apostle's  teaching  the  Christian  life  is  semi- 
eschatological.  It  partakes  in  principle  of  the  powers  and 
privileges  of  the  world  to  come.  The  most  fundamental 
way  uf  affirming  this  is  by  ascribing  to  the  Christian 
"spiritual"  state  of  existence,  for  the  tmvfta  is  the  charac- 
teristic clementof  theheavenly  life  of  the  atotp  ft^XMu.  The 
principle  in  que.stion  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  nearness  or 
remoteness  of  what  we  call  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord. 
It  is  not  chronological  contiguity,  but  causal  nexus  and 
identity  of  religious  privilege  that  most  closely  link  together 
the  present  and  the  life  of  eternity.  Along  many  lines  the 
influence  of  this  idea  as  determinative  of  the  Apostle's 
thought  can  be  clearly  shown.  We  must  not  forget  that 
in  the  Apostle's  view  the  resurrection,  an  integral  part  of 
the  eschatological  process,  had  already  taken  place  in  prirw 
ciple,  viz..  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  Christ  was  the 
"first- fruits"  of  the  resurrection  that  belongs  to  the  end. 
And.  though  not  as  regards  the  body,  yet  as  regards  the 
spirit,  this  resurrection  of  Christ  as  a  beginning  of  eternal 
life,  already  works  in  believers.  The  Christian  has  in 
principle  l^cn  raised  with  Christ.  And  as  the  resurrec- 
tion is  anticipated  in  the  springing  up  of  new  life  in  the 
believer,  so  the  other  great  eschatological  act.  the  judg- 
ment is  in  a  sense  anticii>ated  in  justification,  since  the 
latter  partakes  of  all  the  comprehensiveness  and  abso- 
luteness that  pertain  to  the  final  sentence  of  God  in  the  last 

Phil.  iti.  has  been  construed  by  some  wriiers  as  prima  facie  evidence 
of  the  interpolated  character  of  the  former  pasBage  (So  Miehelien, 
Thtel.  Tydschr.  1877,  pp.  315-221  and  Bruins,  tbid.  tSga.  pp.  361-415) 
and  of  spiiriousntsa  of  the  Episile  to  the  PhiKppians  (So  Hoekstra, 
Th€ol.    Tydsthr    1875,  pp.   44>4S0)- 
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day.  Even  the  deatli  of  Christ  means  to  Paul,  among 
other  things,  the  judgment  in  that  more  realistic  Old  Testa- 
t»etit  sense  of  the  destruction  of  the  powers  arrayed  against 
God,  and  in  so  far  is  another  act  of  the  cschatological 
drama  already  performed.'-  The  idea  of  awn^pia  is  with 
Paul  originally  an  cschatological  idea :  it  denotea  salvation 
in  the  day  of  judgment,  salvation  from  the  wrath  to  come, 
and  from  this  it  is  transferred  to  the  present  state,  inas- 
much as  the  believer  receives  this  immunity,  this  deliver- 
ance in  principle  now."  Tt  is  thus  of  the  verj'  essence  of 
salvation  that  it  correlates  the  Christian's  standing  with  the 
great  issues  of  the  last  day  and  the  world  to  come.  Hence 
also  the  «aii^  xtmtk  spoken  of  in  2  Cor.  v.  17,  undoubt- 
edly means  10  the  Apostle  the  personal  beginning  of  that 
world-renewal  in  which  all  cschatology  culminates:  "If 
any  one  is  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creation". 

The  point  we  wish  to  emphasize  in  all  this  is.  that  Paul 
throughout    represents  the    present    Christian  life    as  so 

^directly  leading  up  to,  so  thoroughly  pre- fashioning  the  life 
of    the  eternal    world,  that  the    assumption  of    a  terlmm 

iguid  separating  the  one  from  the  other  must  l>c  regarded  as 

rdestructive  of  the  inner  organism  of  his  eschatologj-.  For 
it  will  he  observed  that  wliat  the  Oiristian  life  anticipates 
is  according  to  the  above  survey,  in  each  case  something  of 

l_ao  absolute  nature,  something  pertaining  to  the  consummate 
ite.  No  matter  with  what  concrete  elements  or  colors 
the  conception  of  a  Chiliastic  state  may  be  filled  out,  to  a 
mind  thus  nourished  upon  the  first-fruits  of  eternal  life 
itself,  it  can.  for  the  very  reason  that  it  must  fall  short 
of  eternal  life,  have  neither  significance  nor  attraction. 

Still  such  gcncrai  considerations  do  not  absolve  us  from 
the  dut)*  of  testing  the  e:<egetical  evidence  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  the  view  in  question.  There  are  not  lacking  those 
who  fully  agree  with  us  as  to  the  general  structure  of  the 

"C^  Cot.  H.  15;  Rom.  viiL  3;  i  Cor.  ii.  6,  where  notice  the  Partic. 
kPns.   Mirapvov^iAxDV :  the  rulers  of  this  world  are  already  coming  to 
onghi. 
"Cf.  I  Thcss.  V.  9:  Rom.  v.  9, 
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Pauline  eschatologj-  but  who,  on  cxegetical  grounds,  feel 
constrained  to  assume  that  by  the  introduction  of  a  Chiliastic 
element  iliv  Apostle  has  involved  hiniseli  in  a  jwlpable  con- 
tradiction. Tlic  passages  in  which  Chiliasm  has  been  found 
are  chiefly  four,  i  Cor.  xv.  23-28;  1  Thess.  iv.  13-18; 
Thc&s.  i.  5-i2;and  Pliil.  iii.  10-14.  We  will  examine  tliese 
succession.  In  connection  with  the  passage  in  1  Corinthi. 
the  argument  for  the  Chiliastic  interpretation  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows ;  It  is  urged,  first  of  all,  that  in  the  state- 
ment of  vs.  32  "As  in  Adam  all  die,  so  also  in  Christ  all  shall 
be  made  alive",  the  wdprtt  must  be  taken  without  restriction, 
of  all  men:  "As  in  Adam  all  men  die,  so  also  in  Christ  all 
men  shall  be  made  alive".  This  necessitates,  it  is  further  said, 
since  01  ToC  XpMTTOu  of  vs.  23  does  not  exhaust  the  irdmt, 
the  assumption  that  vs.  24  speaks  of  a  suluequcnt  stage  in 
the  resurrection.  The  words  t^ra  tA  tAo?  arc  therefore 
taken  to  mean:  "Then  comes  the  end  (the  fuial  stage)  of 
the  resurrection''.  It  is  with  reference  to  these  succes- 
sive stages  that  the  .^postle  writes  in  vs.  23:  "Each  in  his 
own  order".  There  arc  two  orders,  jdryftara :  first  those  that 
arc  Christ's  at  His  Parousia.  scconilly  the  end  of  the  resur- 
rection (that  is  the  raising  of  the  remainder  of  men)  when 
He  delivers  up  the  kingdom  to  God.  even  the  Father,  -^nd, 
as  in  the  first  statement  the  words  "at  his  Parousia"  arc 
added  to  designate  the  time  when  this  first  act  will  occur,  so 
in  the  second  the  words  "when  he  delivers  up  the  kingdom" 
are  added  to  fix  the  point  of  time  for  the  last  act. 

The  first  resurrection  takes  place  at  the  Parousia.  the  sec- 
ond when  Christ  abdicates  His  kingdom.  This,  of  course, 
involves  that  the  two  points  of  time  referred  to  do  not  coin- 
cide but  are  separated  by  an  interval  of  shorter  or  longer 
duration.  Just  as  between  the  Inrapxh  Xpurrifc  and  the  A" 
T^  irapowria  atrrov  there  ties  a  period  marked  by  fvena, 
so  between  »  rjj  irapovcn'a  and  to  tAos  Paul  places  a 
period  and  marks  this  by  dra  {tha  to  tAo?,).  That 
there  are  three  successive  acts  to  be  distinguished  in  the 
resurrection,  follows  also,  it  is  believed,  from  the  use  ot  the 


term  -rarfiut  ""each  in  his  own  rayita".  Tllis  di&tributiv* 
way  of  speaking  implies  that  there  is  more  than  one  Tdrffuiy 
and.  since  Christ  in  His  resurrection  stands  alone  and  cannot 
form  a  rdy/ta  by  Himself,  it  is  plain  that  there  miisi  he  two 
-latftara  besides  Him.  The  one  is  the  tayita  of  those  that 
are  Christ's  at  His  coming,  the  other  the  rd^/ia  at  the  end 
That  the  time  elapsinR  between  the  resurrection  of  believers 
and  the  final  resurrection  must  be  a  protracted  period  is  said 
to  be  implied  by  the  second  ^<tt>  in  vs.  24.  The  first  vrav 
merely  names  in  the  Present  Subjunctive  the  point  of  time 
wVm  the  final  rfsiirrcclion  takes  place,  orav  -raftatth^  rrfv 
0aoi\eia»  t^  0t^  "when  he  deiivcrs  iii>  the  kingdom  to 
God";  the  second Srac tianies  in  the  Aorist  Subjimctivc  the 
period  after  which  tlic  final  resurrection  will  occur,  vrav 
»aTJipy^<ry  traaav  apjfj^v  "when  he  shall  have  abolished  all 
mlc."  In  other  words  Paul  not  merely  implies  that  there 
will  be  a  period  between  the  resurrection  of  believers  and 
that  of  the  others,  but  al&o  conceives  of  this  period  as  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  specifically,  in  distinction  from  the  king- 
dom of  God,  which  is  to  follow  after,  and  he  moreover 
atifimis  that  this  siwcific  future,  intcr-rcsurrectton  king- 
dom of  Christ  will  have  for  its  concrete  comcni  the  progres- 
sive subjugation  of  tlie  enemies  described  as  tipx^^>  ^f  owa-tou 
and  SvvdfuK. 

Having  now  the  proposed  exegesis  before  tis  we  perceive 
at  a  gliincc,  that  it  seems  to  commnifl  itself  by  thai  most 
popular  of  credentials,  surface  simplicity.  But.  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  the  difficulties  lie  beneath  the  surface. 
To  begin  with  the  argument  derived  from  ■ndiirei  in  vs. 
22.  Tlicre  iti  an  tn.<inmK)untable  obstacle  to  understanding 
this  of  "'all  men"  in  the  fact  that  the  ^aoTroieUrffai  of  the 
ToiiTR  is  represented  as  taking  place  ^»'  Tp  X^wry.  How 
can  this  apply  to  the  second  resurrection  at  the  end?  There 
are  two  answers  offered  us.  but  they  arc  both  equally  unac- 
ceptable on  the  basis  of  the  general  teaching  of  Paul.  The 
one  is  that  ofTercd  by  Meyer  and  Godet.  Tliey  propose 
to  give  to  if  7^  Xpiar^  such  a  weakened  sense  as  to  make 
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it  equally  applicable  to  the  resurrection  of  the  lost  and  of 
believers.  Thus  Meyer  interprets  the  phrase  in  question  to 
mean  that  "in  Christ  lies  the  ground  and  cause  why  at  tliej 
final  historical  completion  of  His  rttlcmptivc  work  death' 
.  .  .  .  shall  be  removed  again  and  all  shall  be  made 
alive."  And  Godet  asks:  "May  it  not  be  said  of  those  who 
shall  rise  to  condemnation,  that  they  also  shall  rise  in  Qirist? 
....  The  Saviour  having  once  appeared,  it  is  on  their 
relation  to  Him  that  the  lot  of  all  depends  for  weal  or  woe; 
it  is  this  relation  consequently  which  determines  their  return 
to  life,  either  to  glory  or  to  condemnation. "  We  submit  that 
this  is  an  utterly  un-Pauline  interpretation  of  the  phrase  A" 
T^  X/Mo-Ty.  Wherever  this  occurs  in  Paul's  Epistles  it  is 
always  meant  in  the  full  .sense  of  a  sotcriological,  if  not 
always  piieimiatic,  in-being  in  ChrLst.  Especially  a  ^etovouip 
which  takes  place  in  Christ,  must  needs  be  mediated  by  the 
Spirit,  just  as  the  biroffv^axfiv  iv  r^  'Xtdft  implies  a  real 
union  between  him  and  the  irdvm  who  die.  This  road 
therefore  is  impassable.  The  other  way  of  relieving  the 
difficulty,  that  after  those  who  are  Christ's  have  been  raised, 
still  others  shall  be  raised  ev  »«  X-purryt ,  is  to  assume  that 
Paul  here  rises  to  the  height  of  belief  in  an  ow<neaTa<rTBo-« 
vdinetv  i.  e-  to  the  height  of  absolute  universalism.  At  the 
second  resurrection  those  will  be  raised,  who  at  the  time  of 
the  first  resurrection,  at  the  moment  of  the  Parousia,  were 
not  yet  "of  Christ",  but  in  the  meantime  have  been 
converted  and  thus  become  proper  subjects  of  a  saving 
resurrection,'*  But  such  an  assumption,  no  less  than 
the  proposal  of  Meyer  and  Godet.  is  too  palpably  in- 
consistent with  tiie  most  explicit  teaching  of  the  Apostle 
elsewhere  to  deserve  serious  consideration.  The  eternal 
destruction  of  (he  wicked  is  taught  not  only  in  the  earlier 
epistles  but  in  this  very  same  epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
and  in  the  later  letters,  so  that  the  difference  cannot  be 
placed  to  the  account  of  a  development  in  Paul's  mind  In 

"This  i§  rhc  view  of  Grimm,  Ztilschrift  fiir  ieisffnschafllifhe  Thto- 
iogtt,  i%ji,  pp.  j8(>-4it.  and  of  Schtniedcl.  Uandkummcntar,   U,  p.  196. 
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the  direction  of  universal  ism.  Nor  do  the  worils  Tva  ^  6 
9«K  trdvra  iv  vaati>  in  vs.  28  require  an  absolutely  univer- 
salistic  interpretation.  For  these  words  refer  to  the  bring- 
ing to  nought  of  the  enemies  spoken  of  in  vss.  24.  25  of 
whom  the  last  is  death.  These  enemies  arc  designated  Apx^^j 
i^veCat,  Svi^ifiM^  Bdaarv!.  They  prevent  until  the  end 
that  God  should  be  riirajTa  iviraaiv,  that  is.  they  interfere 
with  the  complete  victorious  sway  of  God  over  the  universe; 
rfr  vamw  is  neuter  "in  all  things"  :=■  "in  the  universe'*.  Full 
justice  is  done  to  these  words  when  we  interpret  them  of 
the  breaking  of  the  power  of  these  enemies  in  the  wurld. 
To  be  sure,  it  might  be  replied  that,  so  long  as  any  wicked 
men  remain,  the  power  of  these  superhuman  enemies  is  not 
wh()ny  broken,  because  the  very  existence  of  moral  evil  in 
part  of  mankind  would  prove  its  continuance,  and  that  there- 
fore, although  if  irMTtv  be  neuter,  and  do  not  affirm  directly 
the  conversion  of  all  men,  yet  indirectly  the  unqualified  sub- 
jection of  the  universe  lo  God,  and  the  total  KaiapytiaBat 
01  these  powers  warrant  the  same  conclusion.  In  an- 
swer to  this  wc  would  say  that,  if  the  phrase  t^  trdtna  hi 
r-aauf  is  to  be  pressed  to  this  extent,  then  Paul  must  have 
combined  with  it  the  idea  either  of  the  conversion  or  of 
the  extinction  of  the  superhuman  enemies  of  God  also.  If 
moral  evil  cannot  continue  to  exist  Jn  man,  no  more  can  it 
continue  (o  exist  outside  of  man.  In  the  passage  before  us, 
however,  the  Apostle  does  not  speak  of  either  the  conversion 
or  the  extinction  of  these  spirit- forces,  but  simply  of  their 
Karapytuf0<u.  This  word  means  not,  as  a  rule,  lo  reduce  to 
non-existence  but  to  render  inoperative,  to  strip  of  power. 
atfiyov  wo«Io-5iM."'  ,\nd  in  the  case  of  a  Sdparof  we 
have  a  concrete  example  of  how  it  is  meant.  'O  Qdpaim 
KarapytiTot  when  death  is  no  longer  permitted  to  slay  men. 
This  will  happen  no  more  after  the  resurrection.  Assuming 
that  0  ddvaro^  is  not  a  mere  personification  but  a  real 
daemon-power,  one  of  a  genus  divided  into  ifx*"*  ^fotwfiai, 
Svvdft€tt.  and  assuming  that  as  such  Death  is  assigned  to 
"C/.  2  TIks*.  iL  8;  1  Cor.  i.  38;  il  6:  H«br.  ii.  14. 
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eternal  conUem nation,  there  would  be  nothing  inconsist* 
ent  in  nil  this  with  the  state  of  the  universe  in  which  God  is 
tA  vavra  iv  iraaiv.  And.  assuming  stil)  further  that  the 
wicked  of  mankind  are  likewise  given  up  by  God  to  eternal 
perdittoti ;  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  in  their  continuing 
evil  either  with  the  KaTapytlaSM  of  death  or  with  the 
cZhu  Ti  vdvTa  iv  -naaiv  of  God.  In  the  Apocalypse  it  is 
saJd  that  Death  and  Hades  are  to  be  cast  into  tlic  lake  of 
fire.  Yet  nobody  infers  from  this  that  the  Apocalj-pse 
teaches  absoltitc  universal  ism. 

If  these  two  proposals  be  unacceptable,  what  is  the  true 
intcri)rctation  of  "all  shall  be  made  alive"  in  vs.  23?  Two 
possibilities  offer  themselves.  The  one  is  to  assume  tl»at 
vdwn  is  ciualificd  by  iv  t^  *\&dft  and  bv  if  t^  \pcaT^. 
Charles  believes  that  this  construction  is  indicated  by  the 
position  of  the  words.  The  rendering  according  to  him 
should  be:  "As  all  who  are  in  Adain  die.  so  all  who  are  in 
Christ  shall  be  made  alive".  This  is  a  possible  view.  For 
analog-ies  Charles  refers  to  i  Cor.  xv.  i8,  "Those  who  fell 
asleep  in  Christ  were  lost" ;  i  Thess.  iv.  i6,  "the  dead  in 
Christ  shall  rise  first" :  Col.  i.  4.  "your  faith  in  Christ  Jesus" ; 
Rom.  ix.  3.  "accursed  from  Christ",  On  this  view  the 
whole  succeeding  context  deals  avowedly  with  the  resur- 
rection of  believers  ordy.  It  is.  of  course,  quite  possible  to 
adopt  this  construction  of  the  words  in  vs.  22  and  its  cor- 
ollary, that  the  passage  confines  itself  to  the  resurrection  of 
believers,  without  endorsing-  Qiarles'  further  inference  that 
Paul  taught  a  resurrection  of  believers  only.  There  is.  how- 
ever, still  a  second  way  in  which  the  same  understanding  of 
the  passage  may  be  had.  and  yet  the  more  usual  construction 
of  "in  Adam"  and  "in  Christ"  retained.  For  even  if  con- 
struing with  the  verb,  we  are  quite  at  liberty  to  assume  that 
Paul  made  the  mental  qualification  "all  {who  were  in 
Adam)" — "all  (who  are  in  Christ)".  We  believe  this  to  be 
the  most  plausible  intcrpretatinii  (if  the  verse.  What  the 
Apostle  means  to  say  is  not  that  there  is  no  exception  to  the 
dying  in  Adam  and  no  exception  to  the  being  made  alive  in 
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Christ,  that  it  involves  all  individuals,  but  simply  that  tliere 
is  no  variation  to  the  mode  of  lliese  two  processes  described 
as  "in  Adam",  "in  Christ".  In  other  words,  not  the  uni- 
versality of  the  law.  but  its  absolute  restriction  to  one  mode 
of  operation  is  what  is  affimied.  Vs.  22  »er>-ai  to  elucidate 
\s,  21  and  in  the  latter  verse  the  point  of  the  statement  is. 
that  both  death  and  resurrection  arc  through  a  num.  Con- 
sequently in  vs.  23  not  irdme^  by  itself  but  iracrrt  jointly 
with  "in  Adam"  and  "in  Oirist"  has  the  emphasis:  there 
is  no  dying  ontside  of  Adam,  there  is  no  quickening'  outside 
of  Christ.  With  absolute  universalisin  this  has  nothing 
to  do. 

The  next  point  raised  was  that  Paul's  use  of  rayfui 
implies  two  .stages  in  the  resurrection  separated  bj'  an  in- 
terval. This  would  seem  to  be  the  case  if  the  primary  mean- 
ing of  rdrfiM  must  Ije  adhered  to.  Primarily  it  stands  for 
"division",  "troup".  "group",  being  used  largely  as  a  mili- 
tary term.  "Each  in  his  own  division"  would  then  imply 
that  there  arc  two  "groups"  of  the  raised  at  least.  Now. 
it  is  urged,  that  Girist  could  not  have  been  conceived  by  the 
Apostle  as  forming  a  raffia  by  Himself,  that  consequently 
the  "divisions"  implied  must  exist  apart  from  Christ,  in 
other  words  that  there  must  be  two  resurrections  following 
that  of  Christ.  On  this  view  the  ?«cMrTO«  does  not  include 
Christ  but  covers  only  the  Trawes  of  vs.  22.  of  whom  it  is 
said  that  they  will  be  made  alive  "in  Christ",  which  latter 

[affirmation  could  not,  of  course,  apjJy  to  Christ  Himself. 
Against  the  validity  of  this  argumentation  we  submit,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  exclude  Christ  from  the  scope  of  the 
ftwMTToc.  Christ  is  the  ATra/»xijand  Awa/ix*} stands  coordinated 
with  hruja.  No  plausible  reason  tan  lie  assigned  why  Paul 
should  have  written  the  clause  "the  first-fruits  Christ"  at  alL 
unless  he  meant  to  give  Christ  a  place  in  the  order  of  the 
resurrection.     On  the  other  hand,  if  we  assume  that  Christ 

I  has  a  Tdrftia  the  reason  why  His  resurrection  is  introduced 
here  becomes  immediately  apparent.  Probably  tlie  circum- 
stance had  been  urged  against  the  Apostle's  doctrine  of  the 
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rcsurTCCtkm,  that  the  resurrection  of  believers  ought  to  take 
place  immediately  after  their  death,  at  least  with  no  longer 
delay  than  intervened  between  Christ's  death  and  His  resur- 
rection. To  this  the  Apostle  rcphes:  "Each  in  hb  own 
order" :  Christ  has  a  prerogative.  He  is  the  airapx>i'  ^^ 
source  of  ibc  whole  process,  therefore  His  resurrection  had 
to  follow  without  delay,  but  it  ts  only  natural  that  that  of 
the  others  should  be  postponed  till  His  coming,  precisely 
because  He  is  the  ivapj^.  Thir  Apostle,  it  seems  to  us,  does 
not  use  rdyxut  with  any  conscious  emphasis  upon  its  pri- 
mary, military  meaning,  for  awapx't  belongs  to  a  totally 
different  line  of  figurative  representation,  that  of  the  6rst- 
fruils  and  the  harveM.  Obviously  the  only  point  of  com- 
parison in  the  use  of  -rd^/ta  h  that  of  order,  sequence  of 
appearance.  This  leaves  it  probable  that  Paul  employs  the 
word  in  its  secondary  sense  of  "order":  "each  in  his  own 
order",  "each  in  his  own  place  of  succession".'*  This  also 
obviates  the  difficulty  that  Christ  cannot  fonn  a  -rdftta  by 
Himself,  To  adhere  to  the  primar)*  sense  of  "division"  and 
yet  include  Christ,  would  be  possible  only  by  throwing  strong  M 
emphasis  on  the  military  meaning  of  the  word,  so  as  to  rep-  " 
resent  Christ  as  "a  host  in  Himself",  forming  a  tafUM,  an 
entire  division  by  His  own  strength.  This  might  fit  the  role 
Christ  plays  in  the  eschatological  process,  since  in  the  sequel 
also  He  appears  as  the  conqueror  over  God's  enemies.  But, 
as  already  observed,  it  is  not  favored  by  the  charactcrizatioo 
of  Christ  as  kvofixn  rather  than  as  apxvf^  or  some  such 
tenn.  And  it  certainly  does  not  fit  the  case  of  those  who 
form  the  other  rdy/ta,  for  believers  in  their  resurrection  do 
not  appear  in  any  military  capacity. 

If  then  rdrfita  bc  given  the  sense  of  "order",  *'rank",  and 
Christ  comes  in  the  first  rdy/ut,  every  necessity  falls  away 
for  inferring  from  the  mode  of  statement,  that  there  must 
be  a  further  rd^tux  besides  thai  of  Christ  and  that  of  be- 

"Cf.  I  Clem  xxxvii.  3     OJ  T<fvTcs  tltrlr  Jwapx^  olXk  }^i>Mp)(ot  oiH 
iMarmmpxM  wCSl  ■nvrijitSirrapx''^  *^  ^i  iai9«f7C,  ilAA*  tnurrot  iy  r^  I8itf 

Here  rayfMt  =  "rank",  "position". 
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Uevers,  and  consequently  for  finding  here  the  doctrine  of 
a  double  restirrectioti.  before  and  after  the  Millennium. 

Much  is  made  of  the  ar^imem  that  <1ra  at  the  beginning- 
of  vs.  24  proves  an  interval  between  the  Parousia  and  "the 
end".  It  must  be  granted  that  tlra  would  be  entirely  in 
[dace,  if  the  Apostle  had  meant  to  express  such  a  thought. 
The  contention  of  Titius,  that  in  that  case  firtna  ought  to 
have  been  repeated  is  not  borne  out  by  analogy.  But  it  is 
not  true  that  *ha  is  out  of  place  on  the  other  view,  lAs.,  if 
Paul  means  to  affirm  mere  succession  without  any  protracted 
intcn'al.  'Eira  can  Ijc  used  just  as  well  as  t^t*  to  denote 
momentary  sequence  of  action,  as  will  be  seen  from  a  com- 
parison of  vss.  5,  6.  7  in  this  same  chapter.  Jno.  xJii.  4,  5; 
xix.  26,  27.  Of  course  a  brief  interval,  in  logical  concep- 
tion at  least,  must  be  assumed;  t5  tAw  coines.  strictly 
speaking,  after  the  rising  of  ot  row  Xpurrov. 

The  absolute  phrase  t*  tAw  docs  not  favor  the  view 
that  "ibe  end  of  the  resurrection"  is  meant  by  it.  In  its  abso- 
luteness the  simple  t*  rekot  is  too  weighty  for  this:  it  must 
have  a  more  comprehensive  meaning.  To  interpret  it  of 
the  end  of  the  present  aeon  is  scarcely  admissible,  for  that 
1  coincides  with  the  Parousia  and  by  means  of  tha  "the 
end"  is  represented  as  a  step  subsequent  to  the  Parousia. 
We  have  the  choice  between  taking  it  in  its  strict  teleolc^cal 
signification  as  "the  goal"  to  which  the  whole  process  of 
redemption  has  been  moving,  or.  if  the  time-element  be  re- 
^lained.  imderstanding  it  of  "the  close"  of  the  great  cschato- 
logical  events,  which  lead  over  from  this  aeon  into  the 
coming  one.  The  latter  is  favored  by  the  time-sense  of 
hav  and  the  clauses  which  this  conjunction  introduces. 
That  which  forms  as  it  were  the  concrete  content  of  the 
re'XiW  is  the  giving  up  of  the  kingship  by  Christ  to  God. 
the  Father.  And  (his  "giving  up"  is  nothing  else  but  the 
culminating  result  of  the  eschatological  process  of  subduing 
the  enemies,  whence  also  the  second  irav  describes  it  as 
taking  place  after  these  enemies  have  been  all  reduced  to 
subjection.     Taking  tA.o«  in  this  sense  as  marking  the  con- 
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sunuiiation-poiin  of  Christ's  eschatological  rei^.  wc  cannot 
find  in  it  the  proof  for  a  millennium,  which  it  would  contain. 
if  it  meant  "the  end  of  the  resurrection".  But  the  question 
remains,  where  Paul  makes  this  escliatological  rei)^  of 
Quist,  wliich  comes  to  a  close  after  the  resurrection  of  be- 
lievers, Ix'gin.  It  is  on  the  answer  to  this  question  ihat  the 
understanding  of  <Ito,  which  in  itself  may  mean  sequence 
with  or  without  a  chronological  interval,  in  the  present  case 
depends.  If  Paul  made  this  reign  of  Christ  begin  at  the 
Parousia  then  there  must  be  a  period  between  the  ParousJa 
and  TO  t^Xot  bcc;msc  the  hcginning  and  the  end  of  a  thing 
must  he  separated  in  lime.  If  on  the  other  liand  the  reign 
dates  from  a  point  back  of  the  Parousia,  then  the  TtfXot  of 
it  can  follow  close  upon  the  Parousia.  Here  the  second 
Jrav-clause  might  Jwilp  us  to  a  decision.  It  aiifinns  that 
the  giving  up  of  the  kingdom  will  happen  after  Christ  has 
brought  to  nought  the  various  powers  enumerated.  The 
question  resolves  itself  into  this:  Is  there  anything  in  the 
conception  of  these  hostile  powers  and  of  their  subjection 
whidi  compels  us  to  think  of  Christ's  warfare  against  and 
conquest  of  them  as  not  antedating  the  Parousia?  Plainly 
the  conquest  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  covers  a  period  of 
some  duration;  this  is  implied  in  the  ixP^^  °^  and  in  "the 
last  enemy".  But  the  question  is,  where  we  shall  make  the 
period  Ircgin.  at  the  Parousia  or  at  some  earlier  point.  'Oral- 
is retrospective,  but  the  point  to  which  the  retrospect  extends 
is  uncertain.  AH  we  can  say  is,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
words  of  the  passage  itself,  or  in  Paul's  general  teaching 
to  hinder  us  in  dating  this  period  of  eschatological  conquest 
froni  the  Saviour's  ileath  ant!  resurrection.  Paul  regards 
tliese  last-named  events  in  an  eschatological  light.  In  Col. 
ii.  15  he  speaks  of  the  conquest  of  the  VX"*^  ^"'^  i^ouaiat 
as  having  been  in  principle  accomplished  in  the  cross  of 
Christ.  In  Rom.  viii.  38,  39  he  assumes  that  even  now 
Christ  so  reigns  over  anti  controls  death  and  life  and  princi- 
palities and  powers,  Ihat  nothing  is  able  any  longer  to  sepa- 
rate believers  from  the  love  of  God  in  Him. 
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But,  while  t)i«  words  of  th«  second  oray-chuse  will  fit 
into  cither  \-iew.  this  daiise.  when  taken  in  connection  with 
the  statement  of  vs.  26,  positively  favors  an  earlier  beginning 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  than  at  the  Parousia.  "The  last 
eiieiuy  tliat  is  brought  to  nought  is  Deatli".  The  conquer- 
ing of  the  other  enemies,  and  consequently  the  reign  of 
Christ,  which  consists  in  this,  precedes  the  conquest  of  Death. 
Now  Paul  makes  the  conquest  of  Death  coincide  with  the 
Parousia  and  the  resurrection  of  believers.  According  to 
vss,  50-58.  when  the  dead  are  raised  incorruptible,  and  the 
living  arc  changed,  (i.  c.  according  to  vs.  23  at  the  Parousia) 
Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory.  And  still  further,  apart 
from  this  specific  argument  derived  from  the  swallowing  up 
of  Death  in  victorj-  at  the  Parousia.  a  more  general  argu- 
ment can  be  built  on  vss.  50-58.  because  the  resurrection  of 
the  righteous  and  the  very  last  "end"  must  fall  together. 
In  vss,  50-58  the  Apostle  speaks  throughout  in  terms  of 
absolute  consummation.  When  the  righteous  dead  are 
raised,  this  is  the  moment  of  their  inheriting  "the  kingdom 
of  God",  vs.  50.  Notice  that  the  A[>o.«itle  docs  not  say  "the 
kingdom  of  Christ",  as  he  ought  to  have  said  according  to 
the  Chilia.stic  exegesis  of  vss.  24-28.  for  this  exegesis  makes 
Paul  distinguish  between  a  kingdom  of  Christ  and  the  king- 
dom of  God  in  this  way.  that  the  former  extends  from  the 
Parousia  till  "the  end",  the  latter  begins  with  "the  end". 
Vs.  50  proves  that  the  kingdom  of  God  begins  with  the 
Parousia  and  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous,  therefore 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  must,  so  far  as  it  is  chronologically 
distinguished  from  the  kingdom  of  Ciod,  lie  Ijcforc  the 
Parousia:  it  begins,  as  already  stated,  with  Christ's  own 
resurrection.  This  also  follows  from  the  equivalence  of 
the  KVfitarttt  of  Christ  and  the  $aaOu(a  of  Christ.  The 
mvpt&ni'i  Iiegins  with  the  resurrection  of  the  Saviour,  there- 
fore His  paaiXtla  cannot  begin  at  a  later  point.  Phil.  ii. 
9-1 1  connects  with  the  exaltation  of  Christ  to  the  Kvpi6Tn%. 
the  same  things  that  i  Cor.  xv.  24-28  connect.-;  with  His 
reign  as  king.     The  trump  blown  for  the  resurrection  of 
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the  righteous  is  according  to  vs.  52  "th«  last  trump",  wliich 
excludes  the  prospect  of  any  further  crisis.  EJse-  m 
where  also  the  Apostle  joins  together,  as  we  have  seen,  the  « 
resurrection  of  believers,  the  change  of  the  living,  and  the 
judgment  of  the  world. *^  Finally.  Paul  expects  that  the 
renewal  of  the  entire  creation  will  accompany  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  saints.  Rom,  viii.  iB-Si.  When  the  creation  is 
delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the  liberty 
of  the  glory  of  the  children  of  God.  this  of  itself  must  marie 
the  consummation  of  all  things  and  excludes  the  further 
activity  of  enemies,  who  would  still  have  to  be  subjected. 

Two  other  passages  sometimes  quoted  as  carrying  Chili- 
astic  implications  are  i  Thcss.  iv.  13-18.  and  2  Thess.  i. 
5-12.  In  regard  to  the  former  passage,  it  is  allied  that 
the  Thessalonians  appear  to  have  been  doubtful  whether 
those  who  had  died  among  them  would  be  raided  from  the 
dead  at  the  Parousia.  But  they  caimot  have  been  ignorant 
of  or  non-believers  in  the  resurrection  of  the  saints  as  such, 
since  this  latter  doctrine  holds  a  central  place  in  Paul's 
gospel,  and  he  must  have  preached  it  to  them  emphatically. 
They  could  not  have  Iwen  Christians  without  knowing  and 
accepting  it.  The  situation,  it  is  believed,  becomes  conceiv- 
able only,  if  we  understand  the  doubt  or  unbelief  of  the 
Thessalonians  to  have  had  reference  not  to  the  resurrection 
of  believers  in  general,  but  to  the  question  whether  the  de- 
parted believers  would  have  a  resurrection  of  their  own  at 
the  Parousia  to  enable  them  to  share  in  the  provisional  king- 
dom of  Chriiit  together  with  those  whom  the  Lord  would 
find  alive  at  His  coming,  or  whether  they  would  have  to 
wait  for  their  resurrection  and  glory  until  the  end  of  this 
kingdom.  It  was  to  them  not  a  question  of  resurrection  or 
non-resurrection,  but  a  question  of  earlier  or  later,  and  on 
this  question  of  earlier  or  later  hinged  the  question  of  shar- 
ing in  or  missing  the  blessedness  of  the  millennial  kingdom. 
And  that  such  was  the  real  situation,  it  is  urged,  follows  not 
merely  from  the  impossibility  of  otherwise  conceiving  it, 
"C/.  1  Th«M.  ii.  is>;  2  Thcss.  i.  7;  i  Cor.  i.  7,  8;  2  Tim.  iv.  z. 
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but  also  from  the  manner  in  which  Paul  meets  it.     He  does 
oot  affirm  in  general  that  there  is  a  resurrection  of  the  dead 
as  he  does  in  i  Cor.  xv..  but  says  "those  that  are  fallen 
asleep.  (lod  will  through  Jesus  brinp  wilh  him".    And  "wc 
that  arc  alive,  that  arc  left  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  shall 
in  no  wise  precede  ihem  that  are  fallen  asleep".     The  use  of 
the  verb  ^Batnw  "precede"  is  taken  as  proof  that  the  ques- 
tion was  a  question  of  precedence.     Paul  denies  the  prece- 
dence in  the  peaiHar  form  in  which  the  Thessalonians  had 
imagined  it.     There  will  be  no  earlier  or  later  as  regards 
believers,  no  discri  mi  nation  between  living  and  dead  as  to 
share  in  the  provisional  Messianic  kingdom.     AH  will  be 
broughl  bj-  God  to  be  with  Jesus  at  His  coming.     But,  while 
denying  thi^.  and  in  the  very  act  of  denying  this,  Paul  im- 
fdies  that  the  general  scheme  of  the  resurrection  admitted 
of  the  possibility  of  doubt  on  this  point,  because  there  is 
room  for  precedence,  there  are  succtssive  stages  in  it,  there 
will  be  a  dual  resurrection,  one  at  the  Farousia,  another  at 
the  close  of  Christ's  millennial  reign.     The  Apostle  virtually 
assures  the  Thessalonians  that  their  dead  will  be  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  saints  with  Christ,  which  distinctly  pre- 
supposes that  there  will  be  a  second  meeting  at  a  later  point. 
Here  as  in  the  case  of  i  Cor.  sv.  the  argument  seems  to 
be  a  very  plausible  and  convincing  one.     But,  when  we  look 
more  closely  at  the  actual  words  of  the  passage,  the  matter 
becomes  soinewhat  more  complicated  and  considerably  less 
certain.     First  of  all  it  should  be  observed  that  not  much 
can  be  built  on  the  a  priori  .assumption  of  the  imiiossibility 
of  the  Thessalonians"  doubting  the  resurrection  as  such  after 
the  preaching  of  Paul.     To  the  Church  in  Corinth  Paul  had 
also  preached  the  resurrection,  still  some  of  the  mcrnbers  of 
that  church  were  disbelievers  of  the  doctrine.     It  is  true  the 
doubt  of  the  The-ssalonians.  i  f  it  existed,  must  have  liecn  of  a 
different  character,  more  naive,  less  theoretical  than  that  of 
the  Corinthians,  otherwise  Paul  would  have  met  it  systemati- 
cally as  he  docs  in  r  Cor.  xv,     But,  if  theoretical  reasons 
made  the  Corinthians  skeptical,  notwithstanding  the  explicit 
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preaching  of  Paul,  then  some  more  primitive  or  instinctive 
form  oi  the  same  Hellenic  unbelief  may  have  kept  the 
Thessalonians  from  assitnilatiii^  this  part  of  Paul's  )^'ospel. 
of  course  in  a  more  innocent  way.  for  Paul  docs  not  blame, 
he  simply  comforts  and  reassures  them.  It  is  not  o  priori 
impossible  tliat  there  were  those  among  the  Tliessalonians 
who  lx:licvc(l  the  glorj-  of  the  end  to  be  destined  for  those 
only  who  would  be  living  at  the  coming  of  Christ  and  ex- 
pected nothing  for  the  dead,  neither  at  the  Parousia  nor 
thereafter,  neither  in  the  body  nor  as  to  the  spirit. — in  a 
word,  who  jvidgcd  of  the  dead  after  a  pagan.  Hellenic 
fashion,  while  taking  a  Christian  view  of  those  whom  Christ 
at  His  coming  would  find  living  in  the  body. 

But  the  decisive  question  is :  What  does  the  passage  itself 
imply?  The  very  words  in  which  the  Apostle  introduces 
the  subject  seem  to  us  to  make  it  plain  that  the  Thwsa- 
loiiians  did  not  lake  into  account,  as  a  ground  for  relative 
disappointment,  or  relative  comfort,  a  resurrection  of  their 
dead  at  a  point  later  than  the  Parousia.  separated  from  the 
latter  by  an  intervening  reign  of  Christ.  Vs.  13  indicates 
that  the  readers  were  given  to  sorrowing  over  their  dead  as 
the  pagans  do  who  have  no  hope.  The  question  has  been 
raised,  it  Is  true,  whether  this  necessarily  means  that  they 
sorrowed  for  the  same  reason  for  which  the  pagans  sorrow, 
vis.,  that  they  had  no  hope  whatever,  not  even  of  ultimate  be- 
lated resurrection,  or  whether  justice  be  not  done  to  the  words 
when  we  merely  make  them  mean,  that  the  Thessalonians 
sorrowed  in  the  same  excessive  manner  as  the  Gentiles  do, 
although  each  for  a  different  reason,  the  Gentiles  becau.sc  they 
have  no  hope,  the  Thessalonians  because  they  feared  that  their 
dead  would  not  return  to  life  un(il  after  the  Messianic  reign 
of  Christ,  with  all  its  possibilities  for  enjoyment,  was  hope- 
lessly past.  It  has  been  argued  that  Paul  distinguishes  the 
case  of  the  Thessalonians  from  that  of  the  Xooto^  ;  the 
\otiroi  are  oi  fii}  exovra  (Kir^a;  they,  therefore,  must  l>e 
(X^vtfi  &vrlia  ;  conseciueiitl)'  Paul  does  not  class  them  with 
disbelievers  concerning   the   resurrection;    the   manner   or 
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excess  of  their  sorrow  only  was  the  same  as  that  of    the 
pagans,  not  the  reason  was  the  same.     This  argumentation, 
houever,  overlooks  ilie  fact  ilut  the   f\v&a  fy**"-    which 
certainly  is  implied  with  reference  to  the  readers,  is  not  an 
i\wiia    ixuv    in  their  subjective  conscioiuncss.  but  in  the 
objective  conviction  of  Paul.    The  Apostle  docs  not  mean 
to  say :     V'oti  need  not  have  sorrowed,  because  you  knna 
you  had  hope.     What  he  means  to  say  is:     You  nted  not 
sorrow,  because  I  know  there  is  hope  for  you.  These  words, 
therefore,  do  not  help  us  in  any  way  to  determine  the  sub- 
jective slate  of  mind  of  the  Thcssalonians.  whether  they 
doubted  merely  the  raising  of  their  dead  at  the  Parousia  or 
the  raising  of  their  dead  at  any  time.     Decisive,  however, 
arc  the  following  considerations:     (i)   The    koI  before  •• 
"XmwoC    indicates  that  the  Thcssalonians  in  their  own  mind 
also  l>elonged  to  the  class  of  those  who  had  no  hope:  if  the 
mere  manner  or  degree  of  sormwing-  fonncd  the  [wilnt  of 
comparison,   Paul   would  have   written    KaSws    ol    \oi7T9t. 
(2  )  The  way  in  which  Paul  cx])lains  himself  in  vs.  1 4  shows 
how  lie  conceived  of    the  subjective  slate  of    mind  of  the 
Thessalonians.     It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  verse  he  really 
gives  two  assurances:     (a)  that    the    Koi/iijffeWK   will   be 
raised:  (b)  that  they  will  be  brought  by  God  into  the  pres- 
ence of  Je.sus  at  the  Parousia.     This  sounds  as  if  Iioth  poims 
had  been  in  doubt.     If  only  the  latter  had  been  in  doubt, 
Paul  would  have  said:    The  resurrection  will  take  place  not 
later  but  at  the  Parousia.     What  he  says  is:    There  will  be 
a  resurrection  of  ihe  dead,  and  the  dead  will  be  [iresent  at 
tlie  Parousia.     Especially  the  protasis  of  vs.  14,  "For  if  we 
bclic\"e  that    Jesus  died    and  rose"   make  this  very   clear, 
because  logically  it  requires  the  apodosis:    "then  also  those 
tliat  are  fallen  asleep  will  rise  in  Christ".     That  Jesus  rose 
Paul  would  not  have  mentioned  at  all.  if  there  had  not  been 
doubt    concerning    the    fact    of    the    resurrection.      The 
apodosis  which  Paul  actually  wrote  does  not  show  our  point 
so  clearly,  because  it  contracts  into  a  single  clause  two  dis- 
tinct propositions:  ^  Btht  Toi>f  KoifmBivrat   iytptl  Bik  tov 
t 
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lifaoC  and  a  Selx  rov;  Mottitjdevrai  df«  aiw  air^.  (3) 
If  the  Thcssalonians  had  been  merely  concerned  about  a 
belated  participation  of  their  dead  in  the  blessings  of  the 
future,  and  Paul  had  wished  to  call  attention  to  the  relative 
hopefulness  of  even  this  state  of  mind  as  contrasted  with 
the  utter  hopelessness  of  the  pagan  attitude  on  the  subject, 
then  the  AjKistle  would  as  a  matter  of  fact  have  given  the 
Thessaloniaiis  two  distinct  grounds  of  comfort;  in  the  first 
place  that  even  so  their  doubt  did  not  call  for  such  excessive 
sorrow,  since  they  themselves  continued  to  believe  in  an 
ultimate  resurrection ;  in  the  second  place  that  the  actiial 
situation  was  far  better  than  they  imagined,  since  they  could 
count  on  an  immediate  resurrection  coinciding  with  the 
Parousia.  But  in  rwility  there  is  no  trace  that  Paul  had  two 
atich  distinct  thoughts  in  mind;  vs.  14  by  means  of  ydf 
attaches  itself  to  vs.  13,  but  it  makes  no  reflection  upon  the 
main  thought  which  would  according  to  the  Chiliasttc 
exegesis  find  expression  in  vs.  13,  vis.,  that  the  Thessa- 
lonians  had  at  any  rate  the  final  resurrection  to  fall  back 
upon. 

On  the  grountl  of  these  three  considerations  it  may  be 
confidently  affirmed  that  the  sorrow  of  the  Thcssalonians 
had  no  Chiliastic  background,  but  was  caused  by  more  funda- 
mental misconceptions.  Still  this  yields  no  more  than  a 
negative  result.  It  cannot  be  proved  from  their  state  of 
mind  that  they  were  Chiliasts  and  that  Paul  had  taught  them 
such  doctrine.  Notwithstanding  this  the  possibility  exists 
that  in  the  answer  which  Paul  gives  in  order  to  instruct  or 
relieve  them,  there  might  be  Chiliastic  implications.  The 
general  doubt  of  the  Thcssalonians,  whether  their  dead 
would  be  present  at  the  Parousia.  Paul  might  have  met  in 
the  more  precise  form  of  implying  that  they  would  not  only 
participate  in  the  resurrection  but  would  obtain  a  first 
resurrection  restricted  to  believers.  In  other  words,  the 
writing  of  this  verj'  passage  might  have  been  the  first  occa- 
sion on  which  Paul  broached  the  subject  of  the  provisional 
kingdom  I0  the  Thessalonian  converts.     This  brings  us  to 
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the  question  how  the  ^6dijaiti€v  in  vs.  1 5  is  to  be  understood. 
The  verb  expresses  the  thought  of  arriving  earlier  at  the 
goal  than  somebody  else.  How  is  tliis  to  be  understood  in 
the  connection?  Did  Paul  have  in  mind  when  he  used  this 
figure  that  there  were  two  distinct  arrivals  at  the  presence 
of  the  Lord  and  at  the  resurrection-state,  the  earlier  and  the 
later,  and  does  he  assure  the  Thessalonians  that  tho.<e  who 
remained  alive  would  not  have  the  earlier  one  and  the  dead 
in  Christ  only  the  later  of  these  two  arrivals?  In  thai  case 
the  background  is  that  of  Chiliasm  with  its  double  resurrec- 
tion. Or  did  Paul  simply  employ  the  figure  to  assure  the 
readers  that  in  gaining  the  presence  of  the  Lord  the  dead 
would  not  be  a  moment  behind  the  living?  In  that  case  the 
representation  lias  nothing  to  do  with  Chiliasm.  It  seeins 
to  us  that  everything  is  in  favor  of  the  latter  exegesis.  The 
Chiliastic  scheme  distinguishes  between  two  resurrections, 
bui  not  between  two  resurrections  to  glory,  so  that  it  really 
docs  not  explain  the  mode  of  expression :  those  that  are  left 
will  not  anticipate  the  dead.  Of  an  anticipation  in  glory 
the  Chiliastic  scheme  knows  only  where  the  first  resurrec- 
tion is  conhned  to  the  martyrs,  and  that  could  not  l)e  the 
case  here,  since  Paul  speaks  of  all  the  dead  in  Christ." 

In  2  Thess.  i.  5-12  there  occur  two  expressions  which 
have  been  construed  in  a  Chiliastic  scn.sc.  In  vss.  5!?.  the 
Apostle  says  that  the  persecutions  and  afflictions  which  the 

"It  b  a  question  in  dispute  which  will  probably  never  be  settled  to 
satisfaction  how  much  of  r.ss.  15-17  liclnngs  to  ihc  Kiy<x  itvptou  wltich 
Paul  qwftles  and  with  wh.it  degree  of  literalness  It  ji  iiuoled.  by  him. 
If  wc  wcic  sure  that  ihe  words  in  v.  15  o!  Tri^HAuru^o'ot  oiJ  ^1)  i^Oa- 
viufuw  T«t>c   KtMinfiiynw   (with  the  change,  of  cuursc.  from  the  ut  la 
ibe  jnt  pcrton)  were  literallj'  Chmt's  words,  cither  orally  iranimitted 
or  by  reveUtioii  delivered  to  Paul,  tlicn  it  would  be  plaiti,  that  to  draw 
the  inference  of  Chilinim  from  ^^dvwficvwuuld  involve  nol  merely  the 
aKTiplion  of  this  doctrine  to  Paid  but  likewite  to  Jesus.     But  it  is 
icarcely  worth  while  for  otir  [ircsent  purpose  to  pwrstie  lhi«  any  fur- 
ttier,  because  wc  liave  no  data  U->  delerminc  the  extent  and  the  literal- 
ness of  the  quotation.    The  words  of  Jesus  might  merely  have  affirmed 
■be  returreelion  of  ihc  believing  dead  at  the  Paruueia.  and  Paul  niiiflit 
have  made  use  of  this  declaration  in  an  argument  with  Cliiliastic  itiipiica- 
lion». 
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members  of  the  Church  endure  arc  a  niaiiifcsi  token  of  the 
r^hteous  judgment  of  Gud.  to  the  end  that  they  may  Ik 
counted  worthy  of  the  kingdom  of  God  for  which  they  also 
suffer,  since  it  is  a  righteous  thing  with  God  to  recompense 
alHtction  to  them  that  afHict  the  readers  and  to  those  that 
are  afflicted  rest  with  Paul  at  the  revelation  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  from  heaven.  In  vs.  1 1  we  have  the  more  general 
idea,  that  God  may  count  the  Thessalonians  worthy  of  their 
calling  ( K\fjvK  here  in  the  objective  sense  =  "that  to  which 
one  is  calleil,  as  ^wk  elsewhere).  There  is,  however, 
nothing  in  these  statements  that  would  go  beyond  the  gen- 
eral thought  that  suffering  and  gIor>-.  sanctification  and  tn- 
heritanee  of  the  kingdom  of  God  are  linked  together.  The 
persecution*  and  afflictions  of  which  the  foniier  passage 
speaks  arc  not  specifically  those  of  martyrdom,  and  to  think 
of  a  se]xirate  resurrection  for  all  those  that  were  jwrrsecuted 
and  afHicted,  would  be  without  analogy.  Besides  this,  the 
kingdom  to  which  Paul  refers  is  "the  kingdom  of  God" 
(vs.  5).  and  this,  according  to  i  Cor.  xv.  24,  is  the  kingdom 
of  the  absolute  end.  not  the  intermediate  kingdom  pre- 
ceding it.'° 

The  last  passage  we  must  examine  as  to  its  bearings  on 
the  question  ofChiliasmin  Paul  is  Phil,  iii,  1014.  The  Apostle 
it  is  said,  here  expresses  the  desire  to  become  conformed 
into  the  death  of  Christ,  that  is  to  suffer  martyrdom.  The 
motive  for  this  desire  is  expressed  in  the  words  "if  by  any 
means  I  may  attain  unto  the  resurrection  from  the  flead". 
Paul  according  to  this  interpretation  expected  a  resurrection 
in  which  only  those  who  had  died  for  Christ's  sake  would 
share,  whereas  the  others  would  have  to  be  content  with  the 


"Cf,  I  Thess.  ii.  13  "to  the  end  [hat  yc  should  walk  worthily  of  G01I, 
who  callclh  you  into  his  own  kitiKdoro  and  glory".  It  will  be  observed 
thiit  if  the  passaf^  from  i  Thess.  iv.  discussed  above,  and  the  «x- 
pressionE  in  2  Thus.  i.  both  caught  Oiltiasm,  they  would  dis- 
xgree  as  (o  cKe  type  of  Giiliasm  taught,  since  the  Firxt  F.pintle  im- 
plies thnt  all  belicven  who  have  died  ^hare  in  the  resurrection  a.t  the 
ParotiRia.  wherea?  the  Second  Epiitle  would  restrict  this  privilege  t* 
those  who  have  endured  persecuti'>n  This  might  be  conittrued  as  a 
refleetion  on  the  ucnuineness  of  the  Second  Epistle. 
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general  resurrection  at  a  later  time.  This,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, would  yield  a  conception  far  more  analogous  to 
what  Cliihasttc  interpreters  UnA  in  the  well-known  passage 
of  the  Apocalypse  than  the  statements  of  i  Cor.  xv.  22ff, 
Cbiliastically  interpreted,  for  here  in  Philippians  we  should 
actually  have  the  idea  that  the  martyrs  receive  as  a  special 
reward  a  resurrection  preceding  iliat  of  the  others,  whereas, 
according  to  i  Cor.,  all  those  that  arc  of  Christ  would  at 
His  coming  share  in  the  resurrection.^" 

Unfortunately  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  it  is  more 
impossible  than  anywhere  else  to  reconcile  the  alleged  Chili- 
astic  elements  with  the  fundamental  structure  of  the  writer's 
eschatology.  According  to  Chap.  iii.  20,  21  Paul  makes  the 
Parousia  coincident  with  the  cliangc  of  body  not  merely  for 
hitnself  but  fur  all :  "For  oiir  cuniiiionwealth  is  in  heaven, 
from  whence  also  we  wait  for  a  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  shall  fashion  anew  the  body  of  our  humiliation 
that  it  may  be  conformed  to  the  body  of  his  glory,  accord- 
ing to  the  working  whereby  he  is  able  even  to  sniiject  all 
things  unto  himself".  If  Paul  expected  ajiy  special  privi- 
lege for  himself  and  other  martyrs  as  regards  the  time  and 
order  of  resurrection  it  cannot  have  been  in  connection  with 
the  Parousia.  We  should  then  have  to  assume  that  he 
looked  forward  to  an  earlier  resurrection,  perhaps  immedi- 
ately after  death.     On  such  a  view  it  would  perhaps  be 

"The  diflercnce  bctuccn  the  Oiiliasm  found  in  .\pfic.  xx.  4  and  that 
found  in  I  Cor.  xv.  isft.  r«l2t»  to  ttevtral  other  point*:  The  ApQci- 
Ijrpfic  makes  the  reign  of  Christ  laH  one  tliQUsand  years,  Paul  in  1  Cor. 
vould  speak  of  an  indetinitdy  protracted  period.  AccordiriK  to  the 
ApotafypM  at  the  close  of  lb«  one  ihuussntl  years  during  which  Satan 
it  bound  he  ii  let  looic  again  previouiily  to  hh  tinul  ctinqu»[  by  Chrin; 
in  ■  Cor.  ihe  c!o»c  ot  the  millennial  period  signilie^  the  conquering  of 
the  lasc  enemy.  In  the  .\poc<ilyp3C  the  conflict  between  Christ  iuid 
Ihe  enemies  is  concentrated  in  the  crisis  at  the  end.  with  Paul  it  would 
cover  the  whole  pcriotl  of  Clriit'^  tttiigdom.  The  niillennial  reign 
which  according  to  tlie  Aiiocalypxe  would  be  a  Tci^n  of  peace,  SaUn 
being  bound,  would  be  a  reign  of  war  on  the  inlerpretatinn  put  on 
Paul's  words,  ll  is  usually  assumed  that  the  millennial  rcifn  of  whicb 
Ihe  Apocalyptc  i»  believed  to  ipeak,  is  a  reicn  to  be  exercised  by  ChriM 
on  earth,  the  proceia  of  which  Paul  spe&ks  plays  itself  out  in  the  (ran- 
seendrntal  tpUere. 
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possible  to  explain  the  plural  of  vss.  20.  2t  rhetorically  so 
as  not  to  include  Paul  himself,  and  confirmation  might  be 
found  for  that  in  the  first  chapter,  where  "to  depart"  is 
equivalent  to  "being  with  Christ".     TTius  at  least  a  degree 
of  consistency  could  I>e  saved  for  the  Epistle.     But  even 
such  a  modified  fomi  of  the  amicipated-rcsurrcction  theory 
would  not  be  plausible  enough  to  deserve  serious  considera- 
tion.    On  the  one  hand  it  is  unnatural  to  exclude  PanI  from 
the  ^ft^K   of  iii.  20,  ai ;  on  the  other  hand  there  is  nothing* 
in  i.  20-24  to  suggest   that  the  Apostle   conceived  of    the 
"being  with  Christ",  to  which  his  death  would  immediately 
introduce  him.  as  an  embodied  life  in  heaven.    It  is  true 
the  phrase    cvt>  Kvpltp   thai   desigrnatcs  in  i  Thess.  iv.  17 
the  presence  with  Christ  in  the  body  after  the  resurrection, 
but  in  that  passage  it  receives  its  special  meaning  from  the 
COtitext,  as  is  indicated  by  the  word   t^^nn   "and  thus  we 
shall  be  forever  with  the  Lord".     In  our  passage  the   oinf 
XpuTT^    thai    does  not  have  its  meaning  contexlually  de- 
termined in  this  way.     The  phrase  in  itself  decides  nothing" 
as  to  the  form  which  the  presence  with  Christ  will  assume. 
Nothing  hinders  and  everything  favors  giving  it  the  s-ime 
meaning  as  the  JcSrjftijo-ai  wpit  to*  Kvptov  of  2  Cor.  v.  8. 
Another  serious  objection  to  the  Chiliastic  interpretation 
lies  in  the  expressions  of  vs.  12.     Here  Paul  speaks  of  that 
which  would  enable  him  to    Koravrav    ek    t*/p    i^avdaraatv 
T^v  e«   vtKpmv  as  an  "apprehending"  a  "having  been  made 
perfect",  and  denies  his  having  attained  to  this:    "Not  that 
r  Iiavc  already  apprehended  or  am  already  made  perfect : 
but  I  press  on,  if  so  he  that  I  may  apprehend  that  for  which 
also  I  was  apprehended  by  Christ  Jesus".     It  is  plain  from 
this  that  the  condition  on  which  the  Apostle  suspends  his 
attaining  unto  the  resurrection  cannot  be  martyrdom,  for 
it  would  have  no  sense  for  him  to  assure  the  readers,  that 
he  had  not  yet  attained  this,  nor  was  as  yet  in  this  way  made 
perfect.     Some  internal  process  of  attainment  and  perfect- 
ing must  be  referred  to.     As  soon  as  we  understand  the 
words  describing  the  condition  of  attaining  unto  the  resur- 
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rection  of  an  internal  process,  they  appear  to  be  identical  in 
meaning  with  other  statements  of  ttie  Apostle  which  affirm 
the  causal  nexus  between  sutiering  here  on  earth  with  Christ 
and  glorification  with  Him  hereafter,  and  in  which  it  is 
recognized  by  all  that  the  reference  19  not  to  any  special 
privilege  g^nled  to  a  class  of  believers,  btn  to  the  general 
grace  of  the  rcsurrection^lory  in  store  for  all  believers.'^ 
Now  the  difficulty  arises  that  on  this  interpretation  Paul 
seems  lo  make  his  participation  in  the  resurrection  of  be- 
lie\'crs,  which  elsewhere  appears  as  an  assured  possession 
of  every  Christian,  contingent  upon  a  certain  process  which 
he  is  nndcrgoing  here  on  earth.  How  could  he  speak,  one 
naturally  asks,  of  his  resurrection  with  the  dubiousness 
implied  in  the  words :  "If  b)-  any  means  I  might  attain  unto 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead"?  In  order  to  relieve  this 
difficulty  Van  Hengcl  in  his  Comnientarj-  on  the  Epistle 
proposes  the  following  interpretation.'*  The  word  i^avti^Ta 
ff«.  he  thinks,  docs  not  mean  here  Paul's  own  resurrection, 
bat  is  a  designation  for  the  time  when  the  Parousia  takes 
place,  equivalent  lo  "the  hour  of  the  resurrection".  Paul 
would  then  with  a  degree  of  dubiousness  express  the  hope 
or  wish,  that,  as  a  result  of  his  striving  after  conformity 
with  Christ,  he  might  be  permitted  by  God  to  attain  unto, 
that  is  to  survive  until  the  day  of  the  resurrection.  But  this' 
is  an  impossible  exegesis  for  several  reasons.  Why  should 
Paul  call  tlie  day  of  the  Parousia  by  this  name  "the  resur- 
rection from  the  dead",  if  he  himself  wishes  or  hopes  to 
5ur\'ive,  so  that  to  him  personally  it  would  not  be  a  day  o£ 
resurrection?  Going  outside  of  his  usual  terminologj-  to 
give  it  a  strange  name,  he  would  at  least  have  chosen  a  name 
that  had  some  application  to  his  own  personal  case.     And 

*C/,  Rom.  viii.  1 7  "If  to  be  that  we  sufFer  with  hint,  that  wc  may  ftlio 
be  glorified  with  hjm";  3  Cor,  jr.  10  "Itcaring  always  iibout  in  the 
hoAy  ibe  dying  of  Um^  Lord  Jesus,  thai  tlie  life  alio  of  Jesu«  miehl  tie 
made  manifesi  in  our  mortal  (le»h" ;  2  Tim.  ii.  la  "If  we  suffer,  we 
■hall  also  rdim  with  him." 

"Commfaiariui  ffrftlmu  M  Bp.  PawN  oJ  Pkiilifptntts,   i6i38,  pp. 
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in  the  first  cluptcr  of  the  Epistle  Paul  shows  very  plainly 
tliat  survival  until  the  Parutisia  did  no  longer  at  the  time  of 
writing  appear  lo  him  so  desirable  a  thing  as  to  be  the 
supreme  goa]  of  his  aspiration.  He  there  declares  "to  de- 
part and  be  with  Christ  very  far  better"  than  "to  abide  in 
the  flesh"." 

We  are  Uius  compelled  lo  face  the  fact  that  i^ai/dirTaaix 
means  Paul's  own  resurrection  at  the  Parousia.  and  that 
the  Aijostlc  represents  this  by  means  of  <*  "w?  KaTtun^am 
as  in  a  sense  de]>eiideni  on  llie  outcome  of  his  whole  Chris- 
tian striving  and  living  as  it  revolved  around  the  apprehen- 
sion of  Christ  and  the  conformation  to  His  death,  This 
may  be  an  imusual  representation,  Init  we  have  no  right  to 
declare  it  impossible.  From  one  point  of  view,  of  course,  the 
resurrection  was  absolutely  certain  to  the  Apostle,  z/is.,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  divine  purpose  as  reflected  in  the 
believer's  assurance  of  salvation.  But  from  another  point 
of  view  the  same  resurrection  could  appear  none  the  less  as 
the  ethically  and  religiously  conditioned  acme  of  the  be- 
liever's progress  in  grace  and  confonnity  to  Christ.  The 
best  way  lo  make  this  plain  to  ourselves  is  to  keep  in  mind 
the  two-fold  attitude  in  which  the  Apostle  places  himself 
towards  the  other  great  eschatolc^ical  fact,  that  of  the  judg- 
ment. On  the  one  hantl  in  the  doctrine  of  justification  he 
posits  the  absolute  certainty  that  this  judgment  mnst  be  one 
of  complete  absolution  and  vindication  on  the  basis  of  the 
merit  of  Christ.  On  the  other  hand  he  looks  forward  to 
the  final  judgment  with  a  strong  sense  of  accountability  and 
fear,  such  as  makes  the  thought  of  it  a  potent  factor  in  his 
daily  conduct.  The  sanctification  of  the  believer  is  to  him 
the  S'ine  qua  non  of  ihe  divine  approval  in  that  day.  This 
throws  light  upon  ihc  analogous  representation  of  the  resur- 
rection as  the  goal  of  a  process  of  ever-growing  apprehen- 
sion and  reproduction  of  Christ.     As  no  one  can  expect  to 

■  Van  Hcngc!  thinks  that  ihc  verb  ttaravrar  requires  the  interpreta- 
tion of  "pervcniri;  ad  t[;nipii&  hiijiis  eventi".  But  he  meriooks  the  fact 
that  the  dioict  of  ihc  verb  ii  (iclermineil  by  the  fisure  of  "striving",  &( 
in  the  sequd &wicuv.     Ii  h  obviously  melapharical. 
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Stand  in  the  last  day  who  has  not  practiced  holiness  in  the 
(ear  of  God.  so  no  one  can  hope  to  attain  unto  the  resurrec- 
tion of  life  who  has  not  learned  to  know  Christ  and  the 
power  of  His  resurrection  ;ind  fellow-ship  y^t  His  snfTcrings. 
being  confonned  unto  His  death.  Sudi  a  mode  of  viewing 
the  resurrection  need  not  do  away  with  the  other  mode  of 
viewing  it  as  a  gift  of  free  grace,  bestowed  for  the  sake  of 
the  merit  of  Christ.  The  first  relation  in  wliich  Paul  stands 
to  Christ  is  expressed  in  vss.  8.  9:  "That  I  may  win  Christ 
and  be  found  in  him.  not  Iiaving  my  own  ri^liteousness, 
which  is  of  the  law.  bnt  that  which  is  through  the  faith  of 
Christ,  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God  by  faith".  This 
is  the  forensic  relation  of  justification  and  it  is  fundamental. 
But  this  is  followed  by  a  second,  that  of  the  apprehension 
of  Christ  subjectively  in  sajictific.it ion.  And  that  it  is  not 
impossible  for  Paul  to  represent  the  resurrection  as  a  goal 
to  be  striven  after.  api)ears  from  ihe  fact  that  he  here  plainly 
so  represents  the  present  spiritual  resurrection,  which  else- 
where he  views  quite  as  much  as  the  bodily  resurrection  under 
the  aspect  of  an  absolute  act  or  gift  of  God.  The  process 
of  "knowing  Girist".  particularly  of  "knowing  the  power 
of  his  resurrection",  is  subject  to  a  Simictip  on  the  Apostle's 
part.  It  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  divine  grace  and  a 
Christian  attainment.  It  is  a  -jpiiKrK  in  which  Paul  takes 
an  active  pan,  111  which  there  is  pl.^cc  for  a  maraXa^tiv,  just 
as  there  is  a  Karavray  with  reference  to  the  cschatological 
resurrection.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  explain,  and  may 
not  \ye  easy  to  explain  in  the  concrete,  precisely  how  the 
Apostle  conceived  of  this.  The  only  point  we  desire  to 
make  is  that  if  the  terms  of  ciTort  arc  appropriate  terms  to 
be  used  in  connection  with  the  spiritual  resurrection,  then 
we  have  no  right  to  say  that  KaratTav  «'«  used  with  «  tow 
involves  an  impossible  representation  from  Paul's  point  of 
view  as  regards  the  resurrection  of  the  body  at  the  last  day. 
Possibly  in  vs.  14  "the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus"  likewise  designates  the  resurrcctioii-cxiMrricncc 
or  the  resurrection-state  as  something  to  which  God  will 
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call  at  the  end,  or  as  something  which  lies  ready  in  heaven 
as  the  ifoai  to  which  the  believer  has  been  called.  Now  of 
this  prize  Paul  affimis  that  he  presses  on  towards  it  as 
towards  a  goal,  and  of  all  mature  Christians  (  tA««  )  he 
expects  that  they  will  be  "thus  minded",  that  is  assume  the 
same  attitude  of  pursuit. 

We  have  completed  our  exegetical  survey,  and  the  con- 
clusion is  that  in  none  of  the  passages  adduced  in  favor  of 
the  hypothesis  is  the  alleged  Chiliasm  home  out  by  the  facts, 
while  in  not  a  few  points  it  is  positively  irreconcilable  with 
the  Apostle's  representation.  It  ought  to  be  renienibered, 
however,  that  this  result  of  our  investigation  concerns  only 
the  idea  of  a  provisional  Messianic  kingdom  as  future. 
strictly  eschatological  from  Paul's  own  standpoint,  begin- 
ning with  the  Parousia  of  the  Lord.  Tlte  argument  in  no 
wise  precludes  Paul's  having  regarded  the  present  reign 
of  Christ  with  its  semi -eschatological  character,  l)egin- 
ning  with  ilie  Saviour's  resurrection  and  exaltation  to  the 
KvptA-Tri';  in  the  light  of  a  provisional  kingdom  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  the  absolute  kingdom  at  the  Parousia.  In  point 
of  fact  such  a  representation  is  found  in  the  passage  of 
I  Cor.  XV.,  for  here  we  are  told  in  so  many  words  that  at 
"the  end"  Oirist  will  deliver  up  the  kingdom  to  God.  the 
Father,  which  implies  plainly  a  distinction  between  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  as  a  present  and  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a 
future  reality.  Here  then  we  have  a  form  in  which  the 
Apostle  has  incorporated  into  his  eschatology  the  idea  of  the 
hvo-fold  kingdom,  just  as  in  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  there 
is  something  analogous  to  this  idea  in  the  distinction  between 
the  present  kingdom  and  the  eschatological  kingdom.  And 
it  will  be  observed  that  in  this  form  and  in  this  form  only 
is  the  distinction  exempt  from  the  objection  we  had  above 
to  urge  against  the  theory  of  a  future  millennial  kingdom 
separating  the  present  state  of  believers  from  their  absolute 
consummation  in  heaven,  ii".:..  that  it  would  represent  an 
ami-climax  and  interpose  something  where  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  Pauline  teaching  requires  absolute  continuity.     On 
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our  interpretation  tUe  Messianic  provisional  kingdom  and 
tlic  present  ffOBTjjpMt  are  identical  and  coextensive,  so  that 
what  the  Christian  now  possesses  and  enjoys  is  the  first-fruits 
and  pledpfe  of  the  life  eternal.  If  a  future  Messianic  king- 
dom were  to  be  assumed,  we  should  have  to  say  that  to  the 
eschatological  aspiration  of  the  Oiristian.  as  Paul  cvery- 

I where  depicts  it.  it  is  a  negligible  quantity,  for  this  aspiration 
everywhere  fastens,  without  any  intermediate  rcsting-point. 
on  the  eternal  state.  This  is  immediately  e-xplained,  if  the 
blessinfjs  and  joys  of  the  Mefisianic  reign  have  already 
arrived,  so  that  the  Christian  hope  can  with  undivided  in- 
tensity project  itself  into  the  world  to  come. 
On  the  other  hand  it  cannot  be  said  that  Paul  carries 
through  this  distinction  bctw«cn  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and 
the  kingdom  of  God  with  uniformity.  While  to  a  larger 
extent  an  eschatolc^cal  conception  with  Paul  than  with 
Jesus,  the  kingdom  of  Ctod  is  not  exclusively  so  in  the  Paul- 
ine teaching'.  The  Apostle  speaks  of  "inheriting"  the  king- 
ftdonI  of  God,  r  Cor.  vi.  9;  xv.  50;  Gal.  v.  21 :  Eph.  v.  5; 
-believers  are  called  to  God's  kingdom  and  gloT>*,  i  Thess. 
ii.  12;  they  suffer  that  they  may  be  counted  worthy  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  2  Thess.  i.  5.  7.  But  the  kingdom  of 
God  also  appears  as  a  present  reality,  thus  in  Rom.  xiv.  17, 
where  it  is  said  not  to  consist  in  eating  a:id  drinking  but  in 
righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  in 
1^1  Cor.  iv.  20,  where  its  essence  is  placed  not  in  word,  but  in 
^B>ower.**  Here  accordingly  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the 
present  reign  of  Christ  are  identified.  And  if  the  present 
kingdom  can  he  called  the  kingdom  of  God.  it  is  also  to  be 
noticed  that  the  future  kingdom  can  be  called  the  kingdom 
of  Christ.  This  occurs  in  Eph.  v.  5,  where  Paul  speaks  of 
"inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  of  God",  and 
2  Tim.  iv.  I,  where  we  read  of  the  hrt^i^ia  and  the 
aatXela  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  coinciding  with  the 
adgment.     This  has  been  brought  into  connection  with  the 

'C/.  also  I  Cor.  ir.  8  and  Col.  iv.  ii. 
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advanced  doctrine  of  the  later  Epistles,  where  Christ  is  dis- 
tinctly represented  as  the  goal  of  the  world-movement." 

The  above  observations  show  that  a  liard  and  fast  dis- 
tinction between  a  Messianic  kin^^dom  and  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  not  fonnc)  in  Paul.  Obviously  what  has  invited  the 
distinction  in  i  Cor.  xv.  is  the  fact  that  here  the  reig'n  of 
Christ  appears  in  one  specific  aspect,  vis.,  as  a  reign  of  con- 
quest. The  ffoffiXtvttp  of  Christ  here  virtually  consists 
in  the  process  of  subduing  one  enemy  after  Ihe  other.  As 
such  it  iiatumlly  enters  into  contrast  with  the  absolute, 
eternal  reign  of  Cod  at  the  end.  of  which  il  is  characteristic 
that  from  it  all  enemies  and  warfare  have  tKcn  eliminated. 
It  may  lend  confinnation  to  this  that  Col.  i.  13,  the  one  pas- 
sage besides  I  Cor.  xv.  24,  which  explicitly  caJIs  the  present 
order  of  thing*  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  has  the  same  mili- 
tant l)»cUgr<nmil :  God  has  delivered  u$  out  of  Ihe  power 
of  darkness  and  translated  us  into  ihe  kingdom  of  the  Son 
of  His  love,  although  here  the  contiueror,  who  rescues  from 
the  enemy,  is  rather  God  than  Christ." 

Princeton.  Geerhardus  Vos. 


*Cl.  Et(.  Bibl.  a,  1386. 

"If  one  were  to  kiok  for  snalosies  to  Ihe  Pauline  conception  amonc 
the  apocuty^iiic  rcferciKCs  to  the  provisional  ktnt;cloiii,  the  vision  of 
weeks  uf  Eiiocli  could  be  most  easily  compared,  for  here  the  Messianic 
period  is  characicrized  u  "Ihe  period  of  the  nworil".  Of  course  this  is 
meint  in  quite  a  different  sense  from  that  which  Paul  puts  upon  the 
warfare  of  Christ. 
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THE  SHEPHERD  OF  HERMAS.    APOCALYPSE  OR 
ALLEGORY*  ? 

A  book  professedly  written  for  the  cclificalloii  of  the 
church  which  does  not  contain  the  word  Jesus,  or  Christ, 
or  gospel,  or  baptism ;  which  makes  no  mention  of  Our 
Lord's  birth,  baptism,  death,  or  resurrection,  or  of  the 
Lonl's  Day ;  which  niorctwcr  tiocs  not  (jiiote  a  single  say- 
ing of  the  Lord's  nor  indeed  from  a  single  book  either  of 
the  Old  or  the  New  Testament  may  well  occasion  suri»rise; 
and  we  may  have  sympathy  with  those  who  would  doubt  its 
Christian  origin.'  Biit  when  it  is  affirmed  that  such  a 
work  not  only  is  Christian,  but  also  was  at  one  time  part 
of  the  Christian  Scriptvires.  indeed  that  it  was  one  of  the 
earliest  Ixioks  to  l)C  admitted  to  this  honor,  thai  it  was 
canonical  before  the  Gospels  or  Epistles,  thai  it  is  pan  of 
die  foundation  of  the  New  Testament,  and  that  it  was 
ousted  from  this  high  position  only  after  a  sharp  struggle 
about  the  end  of  the  second  century,'  the  duty  of  investi- 
gating its  claims  and  early  history  becomes  apparent.  The 
work  I  refer  to  is  the  so  called  Shepiierd  of  Hermas,  a 
book  which  needs  no  introduction  to  those  of  you  who 
have  gleaned  even  lightly  in  the  fields  of  early  Oiristian 
lileraturc.  Opinions  may  differ  as  to  its  meaning  and 
\-ahie  for  the  early  Christians  or  for  ourselves,  but  no  one 
has  read  it.  I  venture  to  say.  without  being  at  least  im- 

•An  address  ddivcfwJ  at  the  openine  of  the  nincly-nitMh  sMsion  of 
Princeton  TheoloKical  Stminafy,  on   Friday,  September    i6,   1910. 

'Amona;  recent  writers  Spina  (Zitr  GeifhUhte  uttd  Literatur  dts 
VrckritttiHumi.  Vol.  iJ),  regurds  ihc  Shepherd  of  Herm.is  as  a  Chris- 
tian rerisiDn  o(  a  Jewish  work:  Von  Sodcn  {Theol.  Lutraturzfitung, 
1897,  Sp.  586).  i^ilopt*  Ws  conclusions  with  several  roodifications ;  Volter 
{Dit  Apoitoiischtn  VSIer  Vol.  I)  thinks  it  spriRgfs  from  a  toninniiiity 
of  Jewish  proseljtci.  For  the  views  of  earlier  writer*  lee  Gebhardt 
mill  flamack,  Patrum  ApostoUtortun  Opera,  Vol,  III,  p.  Ixxxiii,  n.  a. 

"l^ipoldl.  EntsUhMitg  des  ntuttjlamtntlkhen  Kannns.  Vol  i.  pp. 
33.  3?f-.  3ft  Zosati  a,  jiff, 
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pressed  with  ils  evident  seriousness,  entertained  wiUi  its 
quaint  natvete,  and  amused  with  the  atmosphere  of  romance 
that  per>'ades  it  all. 

If  it  be  taken  literally,  there  can  he  no  doubt  that 
the  Shepherd  claims  to  be  a  revelation.  The  visions,  com- 
mandments and  similitudes,  of '  which  it  is  composed. 
are  said  to  be  given  and  explained  by  divine  mes- 
sengers— at  one  time  by  the  spirit  of  Hcrmas'  deceased 
mistress,  at  others  by  the  Church  in  the  iorm  of  a 
heavenly  being,  most  generally  by  the  angel  of  repent- 
ance, called  also  tlw  "pastor"  or  "shepherd"  from  whom 
the  book  takes  its  name.  But  is  it  not  possible  that  we 
would  do  the  author  an  injustice  by  taking  Ins  words 
literaJly?  The  allegory  has  always  been  a  popular  literary 
dress  with  which  to  clothe  moral  and  religious  truths,  and 
may  it  not  be  that  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  is  to  be  classed 
with  such  works  as  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  which  also, 
taken  literally,  would  claim  to  be  supernatural,  but  which 
we  all  know  to  have  been  the  product  of  the  brain  and  the 
pen  of  John  Bunyan  the  tinker  in  Bedford  jail?  This  then 
is  the  question  which  I  propose  for  our  consideration  this 
morning:  Is  the  Shepherd  of  Hcrmas  an  apocalypse  or  an 
allegory  ? 

Nor  do  I  need  to  apologize  for  choosing  what  may  appear 
to  some  of  you  an  unimportant  and  petty  problem  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  church.  It  is  not  such.  Its  solution  will  aflfect 
considerably  our  estimate  of  the  church  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, especially  in  respect  to  its  literary  activity,  its  dog- 
matic conceptions,  and  the  part  played  in  it  by  Christian 
prophecy.  Moreover  it  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  question 
of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  New  Testament  Canon. 
For  there  is  a  number  of  scholars  to-day  who  affirm  that  the 
idea  of  a  New  Testament  Canon  as  we  now  have  it  do«s 
not  appear  in  the  church  until  toward  the  end  of  the  second 
century:  that  up  to  that  time  the  Old  Testament  (including 
the  Apocrypha  and  Jewish  Apocalypses)  had  been  the 
"Bible"  of  the  church,  and  the  words  of  the  Lord  and  the 
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Utterances  of  Christian  prophets  had  been  closely  associated 
with  it  as  aulhoritative ;  chat  this  condition  continued  until 
about  the  close  of  the  second  ccutury,  when,  out  of  the  strug- 
gle with  Gnosticism  and  Montanism  the  cliurch  emerged 
with  a  new  standard  of  canonicity  namely  apostolidty.* 
That  is  to  say  it  is  asserted  that  Christian  prophecies  even 
when  reduced  to  writing  were  regarded  as  authoritative  In 
the  church  just  because  they  were  prophecies  and  without 
any  regard  to  their  date  or  the  person  of  the  prophets,  and 
this  continuc<I  until  the  exigencies  of  the  church  demanded 
that  a  new  test  be  erected,  at  whicli  time  those  prophecies 
which  had  hitherto  been  regarded  z.9.  authoritative  were 
deposed  from  their  liigh  dignity  tmless  they  could  establish 
a  claim  to  apostolic  origin.' 

The  Shepherd  of  Hernias  has  always  played  a  part  in 
the  discussion  attending  this  theory  for  it  is  one  of  the 
so  called  prophecies  which  are  said  to  have  been  degraded, 
but  it  has  not,  I  think,  played  the  part  it  should  have  or 
will  when  its  unique  position  is  understood.  For  not  only 
can  its  date  be  approximately  fixed  in  the  first  half  of  the 
second  century,  but  it  is  the  uiily  one  of  the  so-called 
prophecies  which  docs  not  claim  for  itself  apostolic  origin. 
In  connection  with  its  history  therefore,  can  the  test  of 
prophecy  versus  apostoticity  in  the  middle  and  third  quarter 
of  tlie  second  century  be  brought  to  the  clearest  issue. 
If  it  be  found  that  the  book  was  published  and  accepted  as 
a  propliecy,  wc  shall  be  able  to  tell  from  the  nature  of  the 
reception  accorded  it  what  ihc  opinion  of  the  church  then 
was  regarding  contemporaneous  Christian  prophecy.  And 
if  on  the  contrary  it  turns  out  that  it  was  not  published  or 
accepted  as  a  prophecy,  the  main  problem  will  be  to  ascer- 
tain how  such  a  work  could  in  the  course  of  say  forty  years 
claim  equal  rank  with  acknowledged  inspired  and  authorita- 
tive books;  and  we  shall  incidentally  have  removed  from  the 

*E.  g.  Leipoldl.  lot.  dt.  Hariiack  Hist,  of  Dogma,  Third  cd.  Eiig. 
Tnos.  II.  38-<S6.  Das  Neut  Ttslatmnt  um  300.  B.  Weiss  Einttilung  in 
4v  Nttu  TfStament.  3  .\ufl.     S«.  5,  4.  n.  I;  8,  j;  %  6. 

'C{.  Hamack.  Hist,  of  Dogma,  Eng.  Tnn».  IT.  -)7,  n.  2. 
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discussion  the  only  work,  wlitcti  al  present  can  be  pointed 
to  in  support  of  the  theory  tliat  Christian  prophecy  yiw  pro- 
phecy, was  authoritative  tn  the  second  century-. 

I  hope  then  that  you  see  dearly  what  [  propose  to  do.  It 
is  to  examine  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  and  its  early  history 
with  a  view  to  determining"  the  author's  intention  regarding 
it.  the  nature  of  its  txception  and  treatment  b)-  the  early 
church,  and  how  and  why  it  is  involved  in  the  history  of  the 
canon  of  the  New  Testament 

It  is  strang-e  that  this  subject  has  hccn  comparatively  ntg- 
lected.  ITie  text  of  the  Siiepherd  has  recently  received 
very  careful  attention,  the  questions  of  its  origin  and  unity 
and  date  have  been,  and  are  still,  warmly  debated,  and  the 
material  furnished  by  it  is  liberally  drawn  upon  by  al!  stu- 
dents of  the  early  Christian  cliurch.  But  tlie  question  of 
the  intention  of  the  author  in  publishing-  his  work  in  the 
form  of  an  apocalypse  has  been  on  the  whole  much  neg- 
lected. Most  writers  to-ilay  seem  to  assume  that  its 
author  and  his  contemporaries  ing;eniiously  believed  that 
he  had  been  the  recipient  of  real  and  divine  revelations. 
But  little  or  no  discussion  is  given  to  the  matter.  For  the 
sake  of  completeness  I  shall  enumerate  the  four  hypotheses 
which  to  my  mind  exhaust  the  possibilities,  any  one  of  which 
might  be  rcgardeil  as  satisfactory ;  and  I  may  add  that  each  of 
them  has  had  its  supporters.  (1)  Tlw  work  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  genuine  revelation.  This  is  the  view  taken 
by  Wake"  and  some  Irvingite  scholars"  in  modern  times. 
(2)  It  may  Iw  regarded  a.s  a  deliberate  though  pious 
fraud.'     (3)  The  visions  and  revelations  may  be  regarded 

*Apoitot\<a\  Fathers,  p    187, 

•£,  g.  Thiersch,  Pit  Kirche  itn  Aposioiisehen  ZtilalUr,  p.  jsoff- 
'So  ^ipparently  Bardenhewcr,  Gtschichte  dtr  altkirchlichen  LiirralMr 
(1902).  Vol.  I.  p.  563,  "Dcr  Verfasier  achrclbt  aiif  Grutid  gottlichrr 
Oflcnbarungcn  und  tnfolgt  gottlichen  .^uf^rneB.  Er  triti  ah  ciu  voiti 
GdMc  Gollcs  inifhiritrtcr  Prophet  auf,  Ohne  Zwcifcl  hat  cr  flamit 
icinrr  Matiiiuiigcn  und  Miutilaiigcn  cine  grotscrc  Kraft,  cine  hohcrc 
Wtibc  gehen  wollen.  Dass  er  Ansloss  errcgeii  wiirdp.  war  kaum  xu 
bcliirchicn,  Er  achricb  r\x  einer  Zcii,  wo  der  Glaube  an  die  Fortdauer 
des  proptielischen  Charisma*  noch  AUgemtin  grtcitl  wurde". 
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03  purely  siiUjective.  In  this  case  Hernias  may  be  regarded 
as  a  mystic,  or  a  visionary,  or  epileptic,  or  be  classed  in  a 
general  way  with  the  "prophets"  of  the  second  ccinury, 
without  inquiring'  particularly  about  the  psychology  of  such 
"prophecy".  Some  such  explanation  as  this  is  quite  pos- 
sible, being  not  infrequently  paralleled  in  history,  and  we 
must  give  it  the  more  consideration  as  it  is  Ihc  view  moat 
generally  accepted  hy  scholars  to-day.^  (4}  We  may 
regard  it  as  fiction,  jnire  and  simple,  an<l  the  visions  and 
I)cavenly  commands  as  a  literary  garb  deliberately  chosen 
by  the  author  without  any  intention  of  deceit;  in  other 
words  it  may  be  an  allegory,"  Of  these  four  possibilities 
we  may  dismiss  the  second  with  few  words.  The  whole 
work  bears  such  a  stamp  of  artless  simplicity,  the  author 
is  so  palpably  straightforward  and  honest,  that  the  charge 
of  deliberate  fraud  should  only  be  made  on  the  basis  of  far 
stronger  evidence  than  has  yet  been  adduced,  and  after 
all  other  hypotheses  have  been  shown  to  be  insulTicient. 
Moreover,  as  the  first  and  third  of  the  possible  solutions 
mentioned  above  have  certain  points  of  contact  and  in  the 
minds  of  some  caimot  be  sharply  sundered,  we  may  state 

Mosbeim.  Df  rrbus  Ckrisl.  ante  Comtaut.,  pp.  16.I,  166  inclines  to 
a  WW   of   Hcfinas  whicti  make*   him  "icimton  vvttnltmqur  ftftt- 

Salmon,  Diet.  Chr.  819.,  Aft  "Hernms'",  thinks  Hcrmas  "probably 
cannot  be  cleared  from  conscious  dcccil". 

*BtgK,  Origittt  of  Chrittianily.  p.  73!.  Zahn  (Der  Hirl  rf«  Herman 
V9-  365^-)  perceive*  the  importance  ol  the  problem  and  laments  the 
lack  «f  interest  shown  in  it  to-day.  He  regards  the  vitions  as  real 
CKpericnces  of  the  atithor  and  thinlu  the  Roman  Church  wa»  right  in 
seeing  in  them  a  divine  messase.  but  refuses  to  diKUss  the  queUion  of 
their  pertnanetit  vforlh  (pp.  jSit.)  .  Harnaclt,  Zeitschiift  fur  Kirehrn- 
gcschicHtt  III.  p.  360,  and  elsewhere.  Overbeck,  Theoi  Lilfratursfitunff, 
1878.  sp.  aSaf.  (quoted  by  Harnack,  ifctrf.).  Leipoldt,  ofi.  tit.,  p.  33,  n.  1, 
and  others. 

•  Donaldson,  The  Aposlolical  Falhtrj.  p.  pfift.  Lightfoot.  Bibl.  Esiayi. 
pi  96.  Chartcrii,  Canonicity,  p.  xxiv.  Behm,  Uebtr  den  Vtrfatser  4tr 
Sehrift.  a-tUke  den  Titel  "llirt"  fuhrt. 

How  these  views  have    received  jnodification   and   been    rplaled    to 
riTj'mg  opinions  conccniinK  the  date  and  atuhorsbip  of  ilic  Shtpherd 
may  be  seen  in  the  table  furnished  by  Harnack  in  Gebhardt  und  Har- 
oack,  Pairuut  Apotiolkomm  Ofem,  Fasc.  III.,  p.  Ixxxiii,  n.  2. 
t 
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our  problem  in  the  question :  Is  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas 
on  apocalypse  or  an  ailegory/ — using  the  word  "apocalypse" 
as  significajit,  not  of  the  real  nature  of  the  contents  of  tJic 
work,  but  of  its  claims.  And  should  it  appear  in  the 
course  of  our  examination  that  the  Shepherd  docs  indeed 
claim  to  be  a  revelation,  then,  and  not  till  then,  wtil  emerge 
the  question  of  the  justlficatton  of  such  a  claim.  .'^  full 
answer  tu  this  question,  of  course,  demands  a  careful  exam- 
inaiion  of  both  the  contents  of  the  work  and  its  history. 
But  our  time  is  so  limited  to-day.  that  I  shall  con6nc  my- 
self just  now  to  the  latter  part  of  the  argument,  and  reserve 
the  other  for  pcrhap<t  some  other  time.  I  shall  therefore 
ask  you  now  to  follow  me  as  I  outline  to  you  what  we  know 
of  the  publication  of  the  Shepherd,  of  its  reception  by  the 
Church,  and  of  its  fortunes  until  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  or  thereabouts. 

There  is  no  difficulty  about  determining  the  date  of  the 
Shepherd  in  a  general  way.  Most  scholars  agree  that 
it  was  written  somewhere  between  97  and  140  A.D..  Or 
thereal«")uts.'"  But  when  we  seek  to  defuie  the  time  more 
accurately,  a  difficulty  presents  itself,  for  we  have,  curi- 
ously, two  excellent  pieces  of  testimony,  one  internal  and 
one  external,  which  are  hard  to  liannoniie.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  work"  Hennas  refers  in  (luite  a  natural  un- 
forced manner  to  a  certain  Clement  as  one  to  whom  had 
been  committed  the  dtity  of  corresponding^  with  foreign 
churches,  and  apparently  as  one  of  the  presbyters  of  the 
church  at  Rome,  of  which  Hermas  was  a  member.  Now 
tliere  is  one  Clement  well  known  to  all  antiquity  as  the 
author  of  the  epistle  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  that  at 
Corinth,  to  whom  this  seems  undoubtedly  to  point.  That 
would  give  n  date  somewhere  about  100  .\.  D.  The  other 
piece  of  evidence  is  that  contained  in  the  so-calleil  Muralori 
Fragment,  which  dates  from  about  the  end  of  the  second 

"For  tfi*  few  wlio  BO  outside  these  limits,  see  the  table  referred  to 
in  note  9. 


ccnlury.  This  informs  us  that  the  Shepherd  was  written 
"verj"  recently,  in  our  own  times."  durinfj  the  episcopate 
of  Pius  of  Rome,  by  Pius's  brother  liermas.  This  would 
give  a  date  about  150  A.  D. 

Until  quite  recently  scholars  have  been  divided  accord- 
ing as  the  first  or  the  second  of  these  testimonies  seemed 
to  thein  ttic  more  weighty,  and  ingenious  conjectures  have 
been  proposed  for  explaining  away  the  rejected  evidence.'* 
Lately,  however,  as  an  outcome  of  discussion  concerning- 
the  unity  of  the  work,  the  opinion  has  g:ained  ^ound 
that  the  Shepherd  was  not  prnchiccd  at  one  time  hut  piece- 
meal throughout  a  number  of  years.  This  and  the  un- 
certainty both  of  the  date  of  Ocment's  death  and  of  the 
years  of  Pius'  episcopate  have  made  it  jiossible  for  Prof. 
Harnack  to  propose  a  compromise. '■'"  He  thinks  now  that 
this  earlier  |x>rtion  of  the  work  was  produced  about 
1 10  A.  D.  (possibly  in  the  3rd  year  of  Trajan)  when 
Clement  may  still  have  been  living,  and  that  the  book  was 
published  m  its  completed  form  about  135-140  A.  D.,  when 
Pius  may  have  been  bishop  of  Rome.  For  our  purposes  we 
need  not  enter  into  the  details  of  the  argument.  We  shall 
assume,  tliat  which  is  denied  by  vei-y  few,  that  the  work 
was  in  existence  in  its  finished  form  about  the  year  135 
or  1 40— always  remembering  that  it  may  have  been  known 
earlier. 

Taking  this.  then,  as  the  date  when  the  Shepherd  was 
given  to  the  Church,  we  ask:  how  was  it  received?  Re- 
memlicr,  it  is  not  a  small  Iwok;  it  is  about  ei|nal  in  «izc 
to  our  first  two  gosjwls  together.  Nor  was  it  published  in 
a  comer,  but  at  the  center  of  the  world,  in  the  city  of  Rome. 
Such  a  work  as  this,  if  rc^rdcd  as  <livinely  inspired,  must 
have  made  a  considerable  stir,  and  that  immediately,  and 
in  the  whole  Cluirch.     And  yet  there  is  not  one  particle  of 

"Zaho,  in  Drr  Hirt  des  Hertnas  and  cIsewhcTc,  has  b«n  strongest 
deftnd<rr  of  ilic  earlier  dalc. 

"Gtsckithle  d.  aiKhrittiichtn  Liieralmr  i^  '*•  PP-  »57ff-.  where  a  brief 
revKw  of  the  argument  and  ihe  more  importanl  literature  may  be 
ioond. 
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evidence  to  show  that  it  was  regarded  as  Scripture  or  in 
any  sense  divine  during  the  30  or  40  years  following  its 
publication.  Not  until  w»-  come  down  to  Irenacus,  tlic  Mura- 
tori  Fragment,  Clement  o£  Alexandria,  Origen  an<l  Ter- 
tullian  is  it  quoted  and  referred  to  as  Scripture  or  of  divine 
inspiration.  Nor  c:tn  it  be  objected  that  this  is  merely  an 
argument  from  silence  and  so  of  no  cogency.  For  there  were 
events  in  Rome  at  this  time,  and  discussions  in  the  Church 
concerning  authoritative  and  non-authoritative  writings,  of 
which  we  are  well  informed,  and  into  which  the  Shepherd 
undoubtedly  would  have  been  drawn  had  it  occupied  the 
exalted  position  that  is  claimed  for  it.  The  resuh  is  the 
same  wherever  we  look— not  only  at  Rome  but  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  Christian  literature  coming  from  or  deal- 
ing with  this  period,  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that 
the  Shepherd  was  regarded  as  of  any  special  importance. 

It  was  at  this  time,  for  instance,  that  Marcion  founded 
his  school  at  Rome  and  formed  his  canon.  But  in  all  the 
discussions  alwut  the  books  he  rejected  or  received,  there  is 
no  word  of  the  Shepherd,  although  wc  are  informed  by 
Tertullian"  that  he  rejected  a  work  now  frequently  asso- 
ciate<l  with  it  in  discussions  concerning  the  canon,  znz..  the 
Apocalypse  of  John.  This  should  be  decisive  alone.  If 
the  Shepherd  were  regarded  by  either  party  as  divinely 
inspired,  it  is  incomprehensible  that  it  should  not  have  been 
brought  into  the  controversy  by  one  side  or  the  other." 
The  Gnostic  Valentinus  was  also  estihlished  in  Rome  at 
this  time.  He  accepted  all  the  Catholic  Scriptures,  a.s  we 
are  informed  by  Tertullian."  and  turned  them  to  suit  his 
own  ends  by  means  of  the  allegorical  method  of  interpre- 
tation. But  there  is  no  sign  that  he  accepted,  or  so  used  the 
Shepherd;  although  its  form  and  contents  are  admirably 

"Adv.  Marc.  TV,.  5- 

"Harnack  iGtSCh.  d.  attchrisi.  Lit.  I.  i.,  p.  51),  remarks  without 
comment,  and  apparently  wilhout  perceiving  the  import  of  his  remark: 
"Bcmcrkt  »ci,  d«s  sich  bei  den  Gnostikem  und  Marcion  keinc  Spur 
einer  BcnulKunii  miscr^s  Buchcs  fintlet". 

"Praescr.  c  j8- 
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adapted  to  his  methcKis  am!  results.  Wc  know  that  he  so 
used  the  Apocalypse  of  John,"  but  neither  Irenaeus,  who 
gives  us  this  infonnation,  and  who  was  acquainted  with  the 
Shepherd,  nor  Tertulliaji,  who  would  not  have  failed  to 
attadt  tlie  heretic  for  making  use  of  a  work  which  he  Inm- 
self  regarded  as  apocrj-phal  and  false,  contains  the  slightest 
indication  that  Valentinus  knew  anything  about  the 
Shepherd.  Hcgcsippus  was  in  Rome  at  this  time — during 
the  episcopate  of  Anicetus.'*  Unfortimately.  the  only  piece 
of  evidence  wc  have  from  his  pen  is  the  statement  pre- 
served by  Eiisebius  to  the  effect  that  some  of  the  so-called 
apocrypha  were  composed  in  his  (J.  e.  Hegesippus')  day  by 
heretics.  And  yet  even  rhis  is  iniportanl  coming  as  it  does 
through  Eusebius.  who  used  all  diligence  to  discover  the 
ori^n  of  the  books  disputed  or  rejected  in  his  own  time — 
one  of  which  was  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas.  For,  on  the 
one  hand,  as  the  Shepherd  was  certainly  not  regarded  as 
heretical  or  apocryphal  in  the  days  of  Anicctus,  it  cannot 
be  assumed  among  those  referred  to  by  Hegesippus  in  this 
passage;  and.  on  the  other  band,  as  Eusebius  records  nothing 
from  Hegesippus'  writings  concerning  the  Shepherd,  the 
probable  inference  is  that  he  found  nothing  to  record;  and 
this  in  turn  means  that,  at  the  time  this  writer  was  in  Rome, 
the  Shepherd  was  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  find  a  place 
in  his  memoirs;  certainly  it  was  not  one  of  the  autboritaiivc 
books  of  the  Church.  Justin  Martyr,  too,  was  acquainted 
with  the  Rome  of  this  period,  and  speaks  in  a  general  way 
of  prophets  being  still  known  in  the  Churcli.'"  but  in  ail 
his  writings  there  is  no  mention  of  Hermas  or  any  reference 
to  his  book.  The  answer  is  the  same  when  we  inquire  of 
Cclsus,  the  opponent  of  Christianity,  who  probably  wrote 
during  the  period  under  review.  He  shows  considerable 
acquaintance  with  Christianity  and  the  Christian  writings, 

"IrcBMu*.  Haer.  L,  15. 
"Eusebius.  //.  E.  it,  33. 
'Trypko,  e.  82. 
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but  ihere  is  no  sign  of  Hennas  or  his  Shephtrd.^  Nor 
does  ihe  early  htstor>-  of  Montanism.  althotij;h  concerned 
with  prophecy,  afford  any  r\-icfcnce.  It  i%  not  until  the 
time  of  TcnuUian  that  it  is  brought  into  the  discussion.** 
It  is  true  that  a  relationship  lus  been  found  or  fancied  be- 
tween the  Sfu-phtTil  and  the  letters  nf  Ignatius.'*  that  o£ 
Polycarp,"  the  so-called  Second  Epistle  of  Qenient.-*  the 
Preaching  of  Peter."  Theophilus  of  Antioch**  and  Mdito 
of  Sardis.'^  but  these  are  mere  resemblances"'  and  prove  at 
most  only  acqnaintaiKc  with  it.  None  of  them  rises  to  the 
rank  of  citation,  much  less  is  there  anything  to  show  that  the 
Shepherd  was  regarded  as  on  an  equality  with  the  Old 
Testament  or  divinely  inspired.  In  short,  there  is  nothit^ 
in  the  literature  of  this  period  to  show  that  the  Shepherd  of 
Hernias  conimande<l  any  more  respect  than  might  be  given 
to  any  work  suitable  for  edification." 

In  and  after  the  last  quarter  of  the  second  century  we 

"A  ikfinite  rtttrenct  ooiild  hardly  be  expected.  CeUus  knows  ol 
OiriMian  prophecy  in  triii  own  Iiitk.  bui  the  deicription  ti«  fivrs  of  it 
does  not  tally  with  ibe  contents  of  the  ShtfHtrd.  See  Origen,  eontra 
CtU.  vi.,  nl..  vii..  II. 

"The  .\nli-inonlanist  of  EiiM-bias  (W.  £.,  v.,  17),  invc*  a  lisi  of 
those  who  prophetied  untkr  the  nrw  covenant.  Two  name;  are  added 
to  lho«e  known  in  Scripiure,  but  Hcrmas  is  not  one  of  tiKfn.  This 
writer  in  later  however  than  the  period  we  are  disctuuiog:  Bonwelsch 
(Art.  Montsnitmns  in  IIcrJ^og,  Rtaltntyct.,  third  ed.)  and  McGiffert 
{Nicenr  ani  Post  Xicenr  Fathers.  VoL  1..  p.  Z33.  n.  32).  pat  him  aboot 
193  A.  D. 

'Zabn,  Jgnaliut  von  Antioth,  pp.  6i8f. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  630. 

"  Mamaclc,  Thfot.  I.iteralurcriluitg,  iX;6,  CoU  lOf  C(.  Overbeds, 
IM.  1 8;?-  Col.  287!. 

"Hillteftfcld,  Hrrmae  Paslor,  pp.   if.,  35. 

"Harnack  Pair.  Apattol.  Op..  Faac.  iii..  note  to  Vis.  1.  6. 

"  Harnack,  S>tsv»gibtriiht  d.  Serl'mtr  AkadtmU  d.  Ifiuensehafl, 
1898.  p.  31 7"- 

"For  stilt  more  doubtful  ri?<icinb lances  lo  other  works,  see  Gebhardt 
un*l  Harnack,  Patr.  Afotloi  Op..  Fa»i:.  iii.,  p.  -xHvt.,  n.  i. 

"Lcipoltli,  vf-  cit.,  pp.  3311.,  p.  38.  ZiiSAtz  I,  B'ven  ihc  earliest  refer- 
ence* to  ihe  .Apof.ilyps^i  A  convenient  lint  of  early  citations  of  the 
Sktfhcrd  may  be  found  id  Harnack's  Getfhichic  d.  aiKhnttl  Litcratur, 
I.  {..  pp.  Siff..  and  a  fuller  discussion  of  them  in  the  various  editions 
of  the  text,  pnrticularl}'  that  of  Gebliardt  and  Hamack. 
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find  a  change  of  attitude  toward  tlie  Shepherd.  In  Gaul 
Ireiiaeus  quotes  it  as  "Sciipliirc"^"  ( yf "♦•J  ).  thus  appa- 
rently putting'  it  on  a  par  with  the  other  canonical  works. 
And  yet  scholars  arc  by  no  means  agreed  that  this  is  his 
intention.  Il  is  difficult  to  reconcile  Irenaeus'  usage  else- 
where, and  his  emphasis  upon  apostolJcity  as  a  prerecjuisite 
of  cationicity.  with  such  an  explanation.  It  is  noted  that  the 
Shepherd  is  not  named  in  this  quotation."  nor  is  it  quoted 
anywhere  else  in  Irenaeus'  works  as  far  as  wc  know  tlicm, 
although  some  resemblances  are  found ;"'  moreover,  when 
be  is  confessedly  marshalling  the  scriptural  atx"*"^"** 
against  the  Valentinians,**  though  he  quotes  freely  from 
most  of  the  books  of  the  New  Teslanient  (as  we  know  it). 
he  has  no  reference  to.  or  proof  drawn  from,  the  Shepherd. 
In  view  of  these  facts  some  scholars  have  thought  that 
Irenaeus  regarded  the  book  as  of  apostolic  origin:"  others 
have  suj^joscd  that  he  may  have  used  the  term  "Scripture" 
in  this  place  in  the  general  sense  of  "writing",  or  that  he 
niade  a  mistake,  fancying  that  the  passage  he  quoted  was 
Scripture  ;"*  others  again  are  of  the  opinion  that  Irenaeus, 
while  not  ascribing  the  same  honor  to  the  Shepherd  as  to 
the  prophetical  and  apostolical  writings,  regarded  ii  never- 
theless as  authoritative.^*    It  is  not  necessary  for  the  pur- 

'Haer.  IV.  jo.  2.  quoting  Maud.  I,.  1. 

*Il  »  a  possible  bui  not  ncccssar/  inference  that  Harnadt  (rotr. 
Ap^ilot.  Op..  F4SC,  iii.  p.  xlv,  n,  i.  c.)  draw*  from  thU  fact,  iw.  thai 
tbc  iMXih  wa»  so  well  known  that  il»  nuinc  m\g\n  be  oiniltcd. 

"Hamack.  Gesehiehic  rf  u/lfAr  I.ii..  I,  i^  p.  52,  givts  the  fullinwing 
passages:  Uaer.  I,  13.  3  :=  Mand.  xi,  y.  X,  31,  1  ^=  Mand.  I,  t :  II,  yi. 
9  =  Sim.  IX.  U.8;  Frag.  Gr.  »  (Harvey  II.  p.  404)  =  Sim.  VIII.  3, 
3,  and  perhaps  f-tatr.  IV,  jo.  i  ;=  Sim.  1.  C/.  Zaiin.  Dtr  Hirt  dfs 
Htmat,  p.  267,  II.  2.    None  of  ttiesc  are:  more  than  resembliincea. 

"Haer.  Book  III. 

•*  Hilgenfeld,  Apostolisehf  WAler,  pi  :8o.  Zahn,  Gtsckichit  det  ■•«•• 
l«f.  Jfanpu,  i.,  p.  33S- 

*  DonaMton.  Thr  Apoitoiieal  Pathtrs,  p.  3191  tliough  not  comniiitins 
himself  to  this  view.  Creijory,  Canon  and  Ttri  0/  N,  T.,  p.  24,1'-  But 
h*  treats  the  evkiencc  too  cavalierly. 

■  (lanutck,  Gtschiehtt  d.  aJtchristl.  Lileralnr.  1,  i.,  p.  ,y.  Pair.  Apottot. 
Op.,  Kasc.  Ill,  p.  xlvi.  A  fuller  discussion  of  the  matter  may  be  found 
in  ilii«  latter  ptaee.  or.  where  a  different  coucliuton  11  reached,  in  Zatin. 
"ieschithle  d.  nculest.  Kanona.  I.  p.  33jf. 
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poses  of  this  investigation  to  dwide  between  the  merits  of 
these  di6fering  views,  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  s^y  in  passing 
that  neither  the  view  that  Irenaeus  regarded  the  Shepiitrd 
as  fully  canonical  and  of  apostolic  origin,  nor  that  which 
asserts  that  he  regarded  it  as  authoritative,  but  not  canon- 
ical in  the  strict  sense  of  tite  word,  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  he  quotes  the  Shepherd  only  once  when  Ik  might  have 
used  it  many  times  to  his  advantage,  unless  it  be  assumed 
that  he  was  not  well  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the 
work.  Again  to  say  tiut  he  was  mistakenly  of  the  impres- 
sion that  he  was  quoting  from  some  canonical  book  is  to 
take  n-fugc  in  a  conjecture  which  is  incapable  of  proof; 
and  to  take  ipa^'^  in  any  uther  than  its  usual  technical 
sense  of  "Scripture",  while  permitted  by  the  usage  of  this 
author  in  a  few  places,**  is  contrary  to  general  custom  of  the 
time,  and  unsuitable  in  the  passage  before  us.  where  the 
passage  from  Hernias  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
a  doctrine  and  inserted  between  two  passages  from  the  Old 
Testament.  All  the  facts  of  the  case  would  be  accounted  for 
if  we  might  assume  that  the  Siiepherd  had  only  lately  come 
into  Irenaeus'  hands,  that  be  regarded  it  as  canonical  and 
of  apostolic  origin,  but  had  not  been  able  to  acquaint  himself 
intimately  with  its  coments. 

In  North  Africa,  Tertullian,  in  his  treatise  De  oralione, 
not  only  shows  acquaintance  with  the  Shepherd,  but  also 
informs  us  indirectly  that  the  book  was  well  known  in  the 
Church'"  and  that  some  Christians  regarded  it  as  normative 
in  matters  of  devotional  conduct.  Whether  or  not  he  shared 
their  views  may  not  be  clear:  but  certainly  he  was  not  con- 
cerned to  argue  the  matter  at  this  time.*^    In  another  work. 

"Hatr.  in.  6.  4;  111.  17,  4;  V  Preface. 

"Hamack  in  Pnir.  ApoHol.  Op..  Fasc.  iij.  p.  xlviil,  11.  1,  a  e.  agree- 
ing with  Zahn  (Goti.  Gel.  Am.  1873.  si.  29,  s.  1155).  conclude*  that  in 
Tcrtniltan's  lime  lh«  Shepherd  was  known  to  the  North  -Africans  in 
•  Latin  Translation.  Sinc«  then  Zjihn  has  changed  his  i>pinion  and 
affirms  that  it  was  not  translated  until  later,  fGcscli.  d.  ncutc&t.  Kanons 
li  34S5-    Cf'  !i'*o  Hamack,  Das  Ntttt  Testament  um  200,  p.  87. 

■  Tertulliati.  dt  oral.   16. 
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however,  after  he  had  been  converted  to  Montanism,  and 
found  the  Shepherd  in  conflict  with  his  rigoristic  views,  he 
calls  it  "that  apocn*i)haI  Shepherd  of  adullerers,""  and  re- 
minds his  opponents  that  it  had  been  condemned  as  "apo- 
cryphal and  false  b>'  every  council  of  the  churches,  even 
your  own,"*'  and  that  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (the  canon- 
ical Hebrews)  was  more  received  among  the  churches  than 
it  was,'*  It  is  sometimes  said  ihat  in  the  period  which 
elapsed  between  these  two  references  to  the  Shepherd 
the  attitude  of  the  'Church  generally  toward  the  work  had 
undergone  a  change ;  the  first  coming  from  a  time  when  it 
was  universally  regarded  as  authoritative  and  inspired,  the 
second  from  a  later  lime  when  the  apocalypses  were  being 
excluded  from  the  canon.  Such  a  sweeping  inference  is,  of 
course,  unjustifiable;  wc  cannot  say  that  Tcrtiillian  s[)caks 
for  a  larger  section  of  the  Giurch  than  that  with  which  he 
was  familiar.  But  wc  arc  hound  to  ascertain,  if  wc  can, 
Teriullian's  aitiiutle  toward  the  Shepherd,  and  whether  he 
changed  it,  and,  if  so,  why.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
his  later  attitude.  He  then  considered  the  work  "apocryplial 
and  false"  and  so  unworthy  of  a  place  in  the  "divine  instru- 
ment". Wc  cannot  be  altogether  sure  what  he  meant 
by  "apocrj-phal"  here.  The  word  has  been  variously  under- 
stood in  different  periods.  The  earliest  meaning'"'  appears 
to  ha\'e  been  "excluded  from  public  use  in  the  Church," 
without  reference  either  to  origin  or  contents  of  the 
book  excluded.  Soon,  however,  it  came  to  denote  not 
the  fact  but  the  groimds  for  such  exclusion ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  stigmatized  a  work  as  untrue  with  respect  either 

"Dc  Pttdif.  JO, 

"/Wrf.,  la 

"tJtM|i»e  recepiiar  apud  rcclcsiaa  cfHSloln  Bnrnitiae  illo  apocrypho 
PaMore  moechomm.  Ibid.,  20.  I  cannot  find  any  justification  for 
Gr«gorj'*  iranilation.  "Would  thai  ihe  letter  of  Bardabas  w«fe  rather 
rrccivcil  unons  the  churches  than  ihat  apocryphal  Shepherd  ol  adul- 
lircri"  Canon  and  Ttxt  a{  Ike  N.  T.,  p.  21J. 

"  See  Zshn,  Gejthkku  des  Ntuttitamtntl  Kanons,  I,  p.  lasff.  E. 
Sdiflrer  in  Htrtog,  RttttfuyclopaedU,  Ed.  3,  Vol  I,  p.  Caaff. 
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lo  iis  contents  or  to  its  origin**  or  both.  Birt  though  we 
know  that  these  several  connotations  existed  in  the  early 
centuries,  we  cannot  always  be  sure  in  which  of  them 
writer  uses  the  word.  It  is  indeed  sufficiently  clear,i 
from  the  opprnhrioiis  terms  Tertiillian  heaps  up,  that 
condemns  the  teaching  of  the  Shepherd  out  and  out.  but  wfrl 
should  like  to  know  whether  by  "apocryphal"  he  meaits  to 
imply  that  the  work  is  also  not  what  it  claims  to  be  with 
respect  to  origin ;  and  of  this  we  cannot  be  certain. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  an  examination  of  the  earlier  refer- 
ence. Some  of  the  North  Africans  apparently  resi;arded  it 
as  important  to  lay  aside  their  cloaks  during  prayer  and  to 
seat  themselves  afterwards.  In  justification  of  the  first  of 
these  they  appealed  to  2  Tim.  iv.  13.  and  for  the  second 
to  the  fifth  vision  of  the  Shepherd.  Tertullian  treats  both 
ctistoms  and  both  passages  appealed  to  in  tlie  same  way. 
SiKh  customs  he  says  arc  irrational,  superstitious,  and  savor 
of  idolatry,  and  such  an  interpretation  of  Scripture  childish, 
and  leads  to  the  foolishest  con.teqiiences  if  consistently 
applied.  Now  while  it  is  true  that  this  argument  says 
nothing  cither  of  the  canonicity  of  Paul's  letter  or  the  un- 
canonicity  of  the  Shepherd,  still  as  Tertullian  did  regard 
Paul's  epistles  as  canonical,  and  as  the  North  Africans  to 
whom  he  was  writing  seemingly  regarded  tlie  Shepfierd 
as  equally  authoritative  in  matters  of  conditct.  it  is  often 
afiimied  that  the  African  father  would  not  have  lost 
this  opportunity  to  correct  the  erroneous  estimation 
placed  u]K>n  the  latter,  had  he  been  at  the  time  of  this 
writing  of  the  same  opinion  that  he  was  when  he  wrote 
De  puiiicitia.  Moreover,  it  is  noted  that  he  here  calls  the 
Shepherd  "Scriptura".  It  is  true  that  he  docs  this  also  in 
the  later  reference,  hut  in  that  case  it  is  obvious  that  he  does 
so  sarcastically  with  reference  to  the  attitude  of  those  who 
would  appeal  to  it.  and  that  he  may  contrast  it  with  the  true 

"To  AusiDtinr  "apocryphal"  mrant  that  the  origin  of  a  book  was 
"hidden"  or  unltiinwH,  De  civit.  Dti.  xv..  23.  4.  Ilarnaclc,  Patr  Aposlol. 
Op.,  Ill,  p.  xlix.,  n,  I.  b.,  thinks  Tertullian  uses  it  with  r«fcrtncc  to 

aiithorsbtp. 
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Scriptures."  Hut  in  the  t'omier  case  tliere  is.  it  is  said,  no 
sign  of  sarcasm,  nor  anythinfj  to  show  that  he  ^UfFcred  from 
Iiis  corrcs|KHHlents  in  his  estimate  of  the  Shepherd,  or  that 
he  regarded  it  as  less  binding  than  the  writings  of  Paul."** 

*"At  c|0  eini  pa^toris  scripturu  haurio  qui  non  potc*t  (nngi". 

"Hamack  {Fat'.  Afoit.  Op.,  Fasc  iii.  p.  xlix)  thinks  that  Tcniillian 

at  this  time  lYKarded  the  Shtfkerd  aa  "Scriplur*"  but  as  inferior  to 

ihe    proplKt*   and    llic   apoMlti    (")tiJ    minim?    audco    diem-    Carlha- 

Sinien^et    ittra    tetnporis.   Pastorem  int«r    Mniitutai-    prophet  a  ruin  ei 

apostolorum  reecnsuisac"!.     He  refws  to  Tcrtullian"!  iretitiiKUt  of  the 

Book  of  Enoch  and  suggests  that  (he  Shepherd  may  have  had  a  place 

at  lh«  doM-  of  the  New  Tcstamenl  after  the  Bpittle  to  the  Hebrews. 

But,  in  TcriulUan't  ireauneitl  o(  the  Book  «f  Enoch  *Je  cuil.  fern,  1.  3; 

II,    to,  df  idol,  ts),  there  is  every  vian  that  he  himself  regarded  till* 

-vrork  a<  of  eijunl  aiiihority  wiih  other  Old  Tei^tameni  Scriptures:  h« 

«alts  it  "Seripinra".  cites  ii  by  way  of  proof,  ansMrcrs  crittcisms  of  its 

Authorship  and  iransmiMion.  aayt  it  is  vouched  (or  by  the  ApoMie  Jtide, 

and  tries  to  explain  why  h  wa.i  niijiistly  rejected  by  the  Jews.    Nor 

<ran  the  rtntenieni  ct  Icsimtts  omnem  scripttiram  aediflcationi  hahil*m 

«ltvinitiiK   intpirari    ^de   rnll.    fcm.    I,   ,1,   1   Tim,   iii.    16),   be   taken   to 

explain  Tertullian's  attitude   toward  the   Shefherd.  for  Terlullian  is 

^peakinK  here  only  of  ihe  Old  Teitament  Scripture*,  a*  was  St.  Paul 

^>cfore  him — a  thiiiK  thai  is  often  overlooked  in  disni»5inR  this  piusage 

(on  thr  importance  of  this  interprclalioo  of  Paul**  words  for  the  hin- 

-lory  of  the  New  Teataiiient  Canon,  sec  Harnack,  Dnj  Newt  Ttst.  Mm 

^at  Jahr  aoo,  pp.  25.  35,  y^.,  and  opponed  to  hitn  Leipoldt,  ep.  rifc, 

p.  40)- 

With  regard  to  the  relative  value  of  the  Shepherd  and  the  Epiitlc 
to  tt>e  Hebrews  the  matter  it  somewliat   dilTerent.     Harnack   is  here 
followinK  Credocr  {GetchKhw  d.  Heuiett.  Katioij)  and  Riiriscli  iPas 
meuf  Tfttattu-ul  TeftuUiam'),  in  the  view  that   Ternillian  had  in   his 
New  Tettament  as  s  kind  of  nppcMdiic,  some  works  which  were  lo 
am*  degree  inspired  »ml  authoritative  but  on  a  lower  plane  thati  others. 
Rfinsch  gives  as  the  name*,  of  these  the  Epistle  of  Peter  ad  Ponlieos 
(I   Peter),  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  10  the  Hebrews  (Hebrews),  the 
Epistle  of  Jude.  and  the  Epistle  of  the  Prcsbyler  (i  John).    But.  with- 
<x*t  E<^"f!  ii^to  detatK  it  is  hard  to  believe,  after  reading  Seorp.   ix 
and   I4.  and  dr  onl.  JO,  that  Terlullian  sn  the  known  wHtines  of 
Peter  in  any  respect  below  those  of  Paul;  Ihe  F.pjslle  of  JiiJe  i»  re- 
ferred to  only  once  (rfr  cull.  fern.  1.  3).  but  then  as  the  work  of  an 
Apostle  and  at  authoritative:  and  2  John  is  neitlier  mcntiotieil  n'^ 
used  by  ibc  North  .■\frican  leather  {Kiiitjcli.  p.  57*.  sec  i^ahn.  (iesck, 
i.  S.  T.  Kanont,  Vol.  I.  p.  iii,  n.  i.  pp.  jo4fl..  pp.  jaof.). 
Tenullian'a  altiltide   toward   the    Episile    to  the    Hebrews    requires 
■       closer  examination.    In  hi«  treatise  dt  pudic,  after  he  had  passed  in 
I      review  the  teaching'  of  the  Rvangclists,  the  Acti  of  the  .\pottIei,  Paul 
I     Mid   the  other  Apostles,  concluding  with    the  Revctltion    and   Fir* 
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If  this  bv  tlie  correct  explanation  of  this  passage  wc  have 
to  ask  further  mi  what  grounds  Tenullian  granted  sucli  a 
Iiigli  place  to  the  Sh<-pherd.  In  the  first  place  it  cannot  be 
thought  that  he  accepted  it  without  having  some  opinion  of 
its  authorship;  for  he  denounces  strongly  all  works  that  do 

Episilc  of  Sl  John,  TcrtuUtan  draws  thi^  arKUmcnt  la  a  c1os«  (de  puJ. 
30).  and  then  adds,  "I  with  himcvcr  to  subjoin  in  addition,  rcdund- 
MUlj,  the  Icitintony  al*o  of  a  certain  companion  of  the  Apostlef,  which 
i(  well  adapted  for  coalirininff,  by  nearest  right,  the  teaching  of  ibc 
maiteri"  (volo  lamen  rx  redundamia  alicuiu*  eilam  comiti*  ap<.^stolonnn 
lestimoinium  supcrduccre  iduneum  confirmandi  dr  proximo  jure  diici- 
plinam  matrtstronini  (Ed.  OctUer).  He  then  introduces  the  Epiatle  to 
the  Hebrews  au  the  work  of  Bamaha»  for  whotn  Paul  voochcd,  md 
adds,  "and  at  all  events  the  EpiMk  of  Barnabas  ih  ntorc  rcccired 
among  the  ehurchei  th.tn  (hat  apocryphal  Skefkerd  of  adultcreri"  (ct 
utique  rcceptinr  apud  rcclciias  epiitola  Bamahae  illo  apocrypho  Fa*torc 
mocclionim).  He  then  quotes  Heb.  »i-  1,  4-8.  There  are  two  quee- 
tions  raised  by  thit  p£iia^c:  the  iirst  concerns  Tertulliati's  estimate  of 
HebrcwM,  the  Kcomi  the  comparative  value  of  the  Slxefherd  and 
Hebrewi.  With  regard  tn  the  tirtt  of  ihcKc  it  i»  evident  that  the 
Epiitle  K>  the  Hebrews,  according  to  Tcrtultian,  wat  not  in  iUelf  po»- 
MMd  of  divine  authority.  This  appears  from  the  formal  conclusion 
of  his  argumCTit  bu^cd  on  the  Apostolic  teaching  idUciplina  afosto- 
^OT^m  proprit)  before  he  lunu  to  it,  from  the  exprett  Rtatcincnia  that 
he  atxs  il  only  10  confirm  the  icAching  of  the  Apoitlcs  and  that  it  is 
superfluous  its  rtdundanlia) ,  from  the  fact  that  he  docs  not  ascribe 
but  rather  deniei  apositcilidly  to  it,  and  that  he  ntiver  calls  it  "Scrip- 
ture^' (he  iiKs  hlutuj  injtcad  or  refers  to  it  by  name).  The  view, 
which  Zahii  ihiiilcs  post^ible,  iG*s£h.  d.  Ntutesi.  Kanans.  Vol.  I.  p. 
391)  that  Tcriiillinn  himself  placed  a  higher  cttimatc  on  the  work  than 
is  here  apparent,  and  did  not  cile  it  araontt  the  wriliiiKs  of  the  New 
Testament  only  l)«c;iusc  it  was  not  universally  reo<'ivcd,  and  therefore 
any  argument  drawn  frum  it  not  universally  valid,  while  commending 
ttwlf  fnr  several  rcttsons  is  incapable  of  proof.  According  to  the 
evidence  before  m  the  Epistle  to  the  Hehrcwi  was  oulnidc  of  Tcr- 
lullian's  canon,  and  enjoyed  only  chat  amount  of  favor  which  was  due 
to  the  writings  of  a  man  who  vfa*  approved  of  St.  Paul  and  God.  But 
what  docs  TertuUian  mean  by  saying  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
was  "more  received  among  the  chnrches"  than  was  the  Shtphfrd? 
Does  "recfftior  ttf'ud  tcctfsuis"  mean  that  it  was  more  highly  e»lecmcd, 
or  that  il  was  received  as  canonical  hy  more  churches?  Ronsch  under- 
Mand^  il  to  mean  both  (Op.  cil.,  p.  565)  ;  Hafnack  to  mean  one  or  the 
other,  he  does  not  say  which  (/'off.  Apiist.  Op.  III.  p.  xlixf.,  n.  i,  c), 
but  in  siatinK  that  the  Shepherd  seems  lu  have  had  a  place  at  the  end 
of  the  New  Testament  after  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  {Ibid.,  p. 
xlviiif,  n,  I,  c)  he  favors  the  former,  and  in  another  place  {Texie  unS 
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not  "bind  themselves  by  full  liilc  a»tl  due  profession  of 
author".*'  And  it  is  equally  clear  that  he  received  only 
such  works  as  were  of  apostolic  origin,  that  it  to  say.  com- 
posed either  by  Apostles  or  aiHjstolic  men.*"  We  would 
Iherefore  conclude  that  Tertulliaii  regarded  Hernias  as  a 
disciple  of  ihc  .'\po.silcs.  But  if  this  be  so  the  question 
imnicdialely  thrusts  itself  upon  us,  why  dues  he  not  use  the 

VMltrsuchungrn  V,  i,  p.  55),  the  lailcr.    Zahn  holds  firmly  lo  the  latter 
tntcrprc^talion   {Gt-ich.  d.  nenlesl.  Kanont.  \,  pp.  121,  n.,  1Q2(.)  on  the 
ground  that  "rtctfhtj"  it  not  cajKible  oi  dc|[cec*,  and  of  the  presence 
of  ihe  plural  "eccUsia/'.    So  aJso  Cre<lner.  Gtsck.  d.  ntutnt.  Kanonj, 
p.    117.     Bat  neither  o(  these  explanations  U  free  from  difficiiUy.     By 
the  first  TcrtTilIian  is  made  10  disajircc  with  his  oihcr  slalcnieni  in  this 
Mime    trealiie.   that   all    the   councili   of    the   church    had    declared    the 
^htpheid  "apocryphal  and  false",  and  so  he  is  sometimes  accused  o( 
«x3Mre«ling  in  the  Inlter  remark  (Harnack,  Ttxtt  h.  Vntirsuetiungtn, 
"V,  i.,  p.  59,  Weiss,  EiitleituHg  in  d,  K.  T.,  3rd  Ed.,  p.  74).    This  is 
nnHrarranted.  and.  as  we  ihall  see    later,  these  words  may  express 
]iterall]r  a  natural  interpretation  of  a  Roman  statement  concerning  the 
Shepherd.    Zahn's  argumcnl  »  unsatisfactory  because  it  does  violence 
lo  Ihc  Latin,     Had  Tertultian   wished  to  say  that  the   Epistle  to  (he 
Hebrews  was  received  by  more  churches  than  the  Slitfhrrd  we  would 
expect  'rtttftiis  apud  plures  etcUstas".     h   seems   to  be  true    thtt 
'"rfCfplHj"  was  uied  a*   lerintnus  teeknlcHt   lo  denote  the   inclusion  of 
a  work  amonn  the  canonical  books,  and  that  in  this  sense  it  was  in> 
capable  of  degree.     But  the  word  wa?  not  used  exclusively  in  this  con- 
nection, and  when  not  it  could  be  compared   (sec  instances  in  Zahn 
he.  til.).    It  is  in  this  latter  sense  that  the  word  is  tised  in  the  passage 
before  as.    The  discussion  is  not  about  canonical  works,  but  about  two, 
[both  of  which  Tcrtullian  definitely  excludes  from  the  Scriplures.    With 
js  in  mind  the  argument  in  this  chapter  of  Jt  pudidlia  is  both  clear 
[md  consistent  with  other  pans  of  the  treatise.    I  have  now,  says  Tcr- 
hillian  in   eflect,  concluded    my  arg^umcnt    from   the    New   Tealamenl 
Scripturej,  bu*  1  wish  \ir  add  the  testimony  of  one  other,  which  may 
not  be  used  in  the  arnumem  proper  hut  is  of  value  in  confirming  the 
uachinc  of  the  Apostles,  for  its  author  was  their  comrade,    t  refer  to 
an  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  a  man  commended  by  God  and  the  .^poslle 
Paul.     And  tbough  he  ii  not  an  authority,  you  niu§t  at  least  acltnowl- 
edge  that  his  lipistle  i.t  rtcogniied  as  of  more  value  by  the  churches 
than  that  apocryphal  Shepherd  of  adulterers  which  has  been  condemned 
by  ill  ihe  councils  of  Ihe  churches. 
■'.Woff.  IV,  2. 

*  To  Tertullian  apostolic  men  (apttstoUci)  were  tliasc  who  had 
usociated  with  and  learned  from  the  ApoKllcs,  Afarc.  IV,  2;  i'raeicr. 
ja.  Cf.  also  Pratscr.  aiff.;  jo;  44:  and  what  he  says  aeainst  works  o( 
p»t-a|K>ftolic  date.  ProtKr.  30. 
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Shepherd  more  frequently  in  his  writings?  To  this  no 
certain  answer  cun  l»e  given,  thonch  it  may  be  pointed  out 
that  Paul's  Epistles  to  Titus  and  PliUcnion.  the  First  Epistle 
of  Peter  and  that  of  Jude,  althotigh  iindouhtedly  lielon^ing 
to  TcrtiiUian's  canon,  are  referred  to  no  more  frequently  or 
hardly  so  than  is  the  Shcphtrd. 

But  this  view,  although  held  in  slightly  differinpr  forms 
by  many  scholars,  upfwars  to  me  (o  he  wrong  from  b^in- 
ning  to  eiiil.  When  the  Oirislians  of  North  Africa,  in 
defence  of  their  superstitious  practices  of  laying  aside  their 
cloaks  before  prayer  and  of  sitting  down  after  it,  appealed 
to  the  statements  iliai  Paul  had  left  his  cloak  behind  him 
at  Troas  (presimiably  having  laid  it  aside  at  prayer)  and 
that  liennas  had  sat  down  on  his  Ijed  after  prayer,  the 
answer  that  sprang  to  Tertullian's  lips,  as  i(  would  to  those 
of  any  other  sensible  Christian,  was  that  such  a  use  of  Scrip- 
ture was  childish,  sillvi  suiwrstitious,  and  incapable  of  being 
indulged  without  entailing  ridiculous  results.  More  was 
unneccssarj".  To  ar^gue  the  <|uestion  of  the  authority  or 
canonicity  of  the  Shepherd  would  not  have  been  to  the  point. 
On  the  cortTar\'  it  would  have  weakened  the  argument,  as 
it  might  ht  taken  to  imply  that  had  the  Shepherd  been 
authoritative,  such  a  use  of  it  would  have  been  jwstificd. 
Tcrtullian  here  as  elsewhere  sees  ihc  miiin  issue  clearly  and 
sticks  to  it.  And  yd  he  has  not  left  tis  without  at  least  a 
him  of  his  estimate  of  Hentias  and  his  book.  He  introduces 
them  with  the  words  "that  Hernias  whose  scripture  is  gen- 
erally called  the  Shepherd"**'  This  is  not  the  way  one  intro- 
duces a  well  known  and  acknowledgeUly  canonical  book. 
The  demonstrative  "that"  pointing  to  Hcrmas  with  quite 
particular  emphasis  is  hard  to  account  for  unless  we  find 
in  it.  as  several  scholars  do.*"  the  note  of  contempt.  The 
words  '"that  Hernias"  tind  their  parallel  in  "that  Shepherd 
of  adulterers",  and  the  delicate  sarcasm  of  the  words  "whose 


^Quid  enim.  si  Hernias  ille  cuius  tcriptura  fere  Pattor  inscribitur, 
etc,  Df  oral.  i6l 

"So  Credncr,  Getch.  d.  neuttn.  Kattntu,  p,  117;  Ochlcr.  Ttrtuli.  op.. 
VoL  I,  p.  567.  110/.  c;  Cre^ry,  Canon  and  Tex>  of  the  X.  T.,  p.  343. 
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(i.  t.  Hennas')  scripture"  is  perceived  at  once  when  they 
are  put  bt-siJe  ihose  others,  which  we  ha%e  heard  Tertulllan 
using  elsewhere  in  discussing  the  Shepherd,  "but  I 
quaff  the  scriptures  of  that  Shepherd  who  cannot  be 
braken".""  We  arc  compelled  therefore  to  the  conclusion 
tliai,  though  some  of  his  countrymen  estimated  the  Shephfrd 
very  highly. — exactly  how  highly  we  cannot  say  for  lack  of 
evidence.— Tertulllan  at  no  period  of  his  life  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge  shared  their  views.     He  despised  it. 

In  Alexandria  Clement  knew  the  Shepherd  and  was  fond 
of  it.     He  quotes  it  freely  and  shows  beyond  possibility  of 
doubt  that  he  lielieved  it  to  eontain  3  genuine  revelation. 
J4e  speaks  of  "the  Shepherd,  the  Angel  of  Repentance"  that 
spoke  to  Hermas.'""  of  the  "Power  that  spoke  divinely  to 
Hernias  by  revelation""'  or  "the  Power  that  appeared  to 
Hernias  in  the  vision  in  the  form  of  the  Churcli'*;*'  more 
:frcqucntly  he  cites  it  simply  as  the  "Shepherd"**  {ircift^v). 
Hk  appeals  to  it  as  proof  of  Christian  teaching  associating 
it  with  the  books  of  our  Bible,  he  even  interprets  one  pas- 
sage allegorically."     And  yet  in  spite  of  all  this  tliere  are 
few  who  venture  to  affirm  that  Clement  puts  the  Shepherd 
on  a  par  with  the  Gosi>cls  anrl  writings  of  the  .'\postlcs.     It 
is  noted  that  lie  never  calls  Hennas  an  Apostle  as  he  does 
irnabas  and  Clement  of  Uonie,  that  he  does  not  cite  Iiis 
ak  as  "Scripture"  as  he  does  for  example  the  Teaching 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles."     It  is  pointed  oiit  that  he  re- 

"Sw  note  AS. 

'^  Strom,  i.,  ij,  85. 

"Sttom.  i.,  ag.  181. 

'Strom,  vi.,   15.   131,  <f.  Strom,   li..   I.  3, 

"Tht  paisagct  have  tiecn  gathered  by  Harnack,  GtMk.  d.  alUhhstL 
Lil..  1.  L.  p.  5J- 

"Harnxk  {Cfsch.  d.  altchrittl.  Lit.,  I.  i.,  p.  53).    KtiUer,  (Oemtnf 

tAlfsonJriHus  und  das  iVcKf  TeHament.  p.  861  would  weaken  the  force 

'of  this.  l»y  ihowiiiK  that  what  ClemCTit  iloe*  is  to  interpret  allef^ricnll)' 

an  »Kl  of  Hernias.    Bui  in  any  case  Qcmeni  is  dcalinR  with  a  passage 

out  of  the  Sh^fktrJ, 

"Kuitcr,  CUmcm  Altx.  u,  d.  N<ue  Tett,  p.  199  f.  On  itic  uae  of 
ypa^ij  in  a  broad  sense  and  the  extension  of  the  term  apottalic  (o 
include  the  later  yc^n  of  John's  life  and  also  Qcmcni  of  Rome  and 
Bamabu,  ^i'<f.,  pp.  130,  136. 
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garded  Greek  Philosophy  and  the  oracles  of  the  Sybil  &s 
in  3  sense  divine.*''  An  aiiemju  has  even  been  made,  bul 
with  indiffereiii  success,  to  show  tliat  lie  values  the  revela- 
tions of  the  Angel  of  Repentance  in  the  Shepherd  more 
highly  than  he  does  the  words  of  Hernias."  And  the  testi- 
mony of  Eiisebius  is  called  in  to  show  that  in  the  HypO' 
typoses  in  which  he  commented  upon  all  the  books  of  the 
canonical  Scriptures  not  omitting  the  disputed  Ihx^s,  which 
are  more  nearly  defined  as  Judc,  the  other  Catholic  Epistles, 
Baniabas  and  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter,  the  Shepherd  of 
Hernias  is  not  included."'  It  has  been  argued  too  that,  as 
the  final  authority  for  Clement  was  tl>e  Lord  and  His 
Apostles**  and  as  the  apostolic  time  ended  for  him  in  the 
days  of  Nero.*'  he  could  not  have  regarded  a  work,  which 
he  must  have  known  to  be  of  later  origin,  as  on  a  par  with 
the  writings  of  the  Apostles."  It  does  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  our  investigation  to  inquire  more  definitely 
into  the  merits  <?£  these  views.  Our  purpose  is  accomplished 
when  we  have  ascertained  that  Clement  as  a  matter  of  fact 
did  regard  the  Shepherd  as  at  least  containing  a  divine 
revelation:  though  it  is  not  unimportant  to  note  that  of  all 
the  Christian  writings  apjjcaled  to  by  Clement  as  authorita- 

"  Slrotn.  vi..  c.  S-  See  Eickhoff,  Das  Neue  TeilatHtiU  dtt  CUn. 
Altje.,  p.  7.     Kutlcr,  of.  cit.  i^ot. 

"Kutter,  op.  cit..  p.  84. 

"Eusebius  (//.  E.  vi,,  14).  Ptialius'  MatemtTit  (Bibl.  (od.  109>  that 
iht  Ifyfciypasei  covered  only  Genesis,  Exodus,  the  PsaJins,  the  Pauline 
Epiitles,  the  Catholic  Epiatles  and  Eeclesiastes,  cannot  stand  in  the 
face  vl  Euscbius'  cxplidl  reference  to  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter.  Nor 
IB  the  omiMton  of  itie  Shtpkerd  accounted  for  by  sayittg  that  Eunetriui 
ha»  probably  emitted  il  through  accident  (Haniack.  Grfch.  rf.  aJtehristi 
Lit.  t.  i..  p.  S.O  or  that  Clement  did  not  commint  on  it  because  of  its 
length  (Zahn.  Gt)(h.  d.  neuitU.  Kanom,  i.  p.  330).  Nor  does  Eusehius' 
failure  to  mention  the  Shephtrd  anioiLg  liis  works  used  by  Qcment 
(N.  E.  vi.,  13)  destroy  the  arBiimeni. 

"Strom.,  1.  I,  II. 

'^  Strom.,  vii..  17,  106. 

"Kutter,  op.  cit ,  pp.  108,  laSff..  tjgf.  cf.  Kun«,  GJaHbfntrtgti  tie.. 
pp.  40.  13S.  But  it  is  by  no  means  sure  that  actnent  was  »  well  in- 
formed of  the  origin  of  the  Shepherd  as  was  the  author  of  the  Manitori 
Fragment,  as  Kutter  assumes- 
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tive.  this  is  the  only  one  for  which  apostolical  origin  was 
not  claimed  in  one  way  or  another ;  and  the  difficulties  which 
arise  in  connection  with  his  use  of  the  Sfiepherd  would  be 
to  a  lar^  extent  removed,  and  his  procedure  shown  to  be 
consistent  with  liis  own  principtes^  if  we  might  assume  that 
for  which  there  is  nothing  pro  or  contra  in  his  writings, 
namely,  that  he  thoiiglit  this  book  to  be  the  product  of  the 
golden  age  of  the  Ap<,>stles. 

Origen,  the  successor  of  Clement  in  Alexandria,  regards 
the  Shepherd  as  "very  useful  and  divinely  inspired","'  and 
frequently  adduced  proof  from  it  as  from  any  other  Scrip- 
ture. But  lie  also  informs  us  that  the  book  was  not  unt- 
versally  received  but  even  despised  by  some.**  From  him 
also  we  have  a  definite  statement  concerning  the  authorship 
and  dale  of  the  Shepherd,  immely  that  it  was  written  by  tlic 
^lemias  to  whom  the  Apostle  Paul  sends  greetings  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Romans ;"  that  is  to  say  he  refers  it  to  aposto- 
lic times,  the  [xriod  whfch  produced  all  the  other  canonical 
fcooks."  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  opinion  of  Origen 
'with  respect  to  the  autborsbtp  of  the  Shepherd  was  shared 
by  a  lai^  proix)rtion  of  the  Alexandrian  church." 

Among  the  Roman  writers  of  this  period  we  find  no  such 
liigh  respect  for  the  Shepherd  as  wc  have  found  in  Alex- 
.andria.  Hipjioiytiis  especially,  than  whom  none  was  better 
acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  who 

~VaMe  Diihi  uttlix  videtur  et  ut  puto  divinilus  inipirala.  In  Rom. 
(xvl,   m),   com.    X,   31. 

'*Katii^pvrovfLtvot,De  princip.  iv..  II :  c/.  la  Psalm.  SfUcta.  hon. 
i  iM  PtKtlm.  i7 :  III  Eseck.  xxviti.,  13,  hom,  xiii.  These  and  other  refer- 
«ices  in  Harnack,  Gtick.  d.  altckrisil  Lit.,  1.  i..  pp.  SJET. 

**/»  Rom.  xvi.,  14,  com.  x..  31,  "Puto  tamen,  quod  Hernias  isie  sit 
Kriptor  litwlli  illius  qui  Paitor  appellatur". 

"Cf.  Origen  in  Euseb.  H.  E.  vi..  25.  i^f 

*S«c  2(ihn.  Gesth,  d.  ntuttsl.  Koitotu,  i„  pp,  33i>ff.  wliere  he  rctr«cW 
his  earlier  Matcmenls.  Hsmnck  {Pair,  opoji.  op.  iii„  p.  Ivii)  would 
hxve  ui  belirvc  ihat  Orig«n  it  cxpreKting  only  his  ovrn  opinion  when 
he  ascribes  ihe  Shtphtri  to  the  Hefina*  of  Rem.  xvi..  14.  It  may  be 
true,  as  he  averts,  that  Ofieen  docs  not  cbitn  to  have  any  traditional 
Itasii  (or  ihit  opinion  an<l  never  calls  Hernias  i^'rum  opostolieMm,  but  it 
in  hard  to  believe  thai  a  man  ol  such  scholarly  methods  m  Origen 
was  should  make  such  a  Matctnent  without  basis  (or  it. 
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had  plent)-  of  opportunities  to  use  it,  does  not  once  mention 
by  name,  or  quote  from,  the  work."  And  yei  there  is  per- 
haps reason  for  believing  that  here  too  the  book  was  re- 
garded as  inspired  and  authoritative  and  on  a  par  with  other 
canonical  writings.  1  slull  briefly  review  what  evidence 
there  is.  (i)  The  position  given  to  the  Shepherd  in  the  Wuro- 
tori  Canon.  We  shall  reserve  our  consideration  of  this  for 
a  few  minutes.  (2)  Tcrtullian.  in  a  passage  already  re- 
ferred to,  has  in  mind  that  the  Shepherd  is  opposed  to  his 
momaiiistic  views  and  defends  himself  against  its  teachings. 
"But  I  would  yield  to  you",  he  says,  "if  the  Scripture  called 
the  Shepherd,  which  alone  loves  adulterers,  were  worthy  of 
a  place  in  the  divine  instnunent. — if  it  had  not  been  ad- 
judged among  the  apocryphal  and  false  writings  by  every 
coimcil  of  the  churches  even  your  own".**  As  Tcrtullian 
throughout  this  treatise  has  the  bishop  of  Rome  in  mind, 
the  Pontifcx  Maxitnus  as  he  sarcastically  calls  him  in  the 
initial  chapter,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  Roman  had 
af^aled  to  the  Shepherd  in  defence  of  his  laxer  adminis- 
tration of  disciptine.'"  'ITic  inference  is  possible  but  by  no 
means  ncccssar>'.  Tcrtullian  had  to  defend  himself  not 
only  from  the  actual  argiinietits  of  the  past  but  also  from 
the  possible  ones  of  the  future,  against  attacks  not  only 
from  Rome  but  also  from  nearer  home,  where  as  wc  have 
seen  the  Shepherd  was  in  high  repute.  The  words  "your 
churches"  refer  of  course  to  the  Catholic  churches,  not  to 
those  of  any  particular  locality.''"*  {3)  The  third  witness 
is  the  so-called  Libe-rian  Caialogue  of  the  bishops  of  Rome, 
which  has  the  following  note  under  the  name  Pius :  "During 
his  episcopate  his  brother  Hermes  wrote  the  book  in  which 

■  BonwcUch,  Zh  ien  Komm.  Hippciyts.  Texli  «.  Unitrsncimnatn 
N.  F.  Vol.  i.,  i.  p.  26.  finds  3  couple  of  resemblances. 

" De  pudir.  10.  "Sc<l  ccdrrcni  libi  «i  scnpiura  Pusioris  qui  sola 
moechtw  >raat  dJvino  instrumciito  meruittei  incidi,  si  non  ab  onutt 
cancilio  ccckiiantm  ctiam  vcvtraruni  inter  apocryphn  ct  falsa  ludi- 
cart-tur". 

"So  HarnacJt.  (^f.tck.  d.  altchritll.  Ltl.,  I.  i.,  5a,  and  others. 

■^According  tw  H^niack,  Tcrtullian  couW  not  lie  referring  to  Roman 
or  Italian  council*    (Texte  u.  I'nifsueh.  V.  i.,  p.  59). 
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is  contained  the  commaiKl  which  the  ange]  enjoined  upon 
him  when  he  came  to  him  in  the  garb  of  a  shepherd".'" 
This  catalogue  in  its  completed  form  belongs  to  (he  middle 
of  the  fourth  ceiitiiry  and  therefore  hes  outside  the  period 
of  our  investigation ;  but  there  is  good  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  earlier  part  of  it,  down  to  231  A.  D.,  was  composed 
a  century  or  more  earlier  and  is  from  the  pen  of  Hippolyltis 
hiniBeif.'^     But  even  the  earher  part  did  not  leave  the  hand 
of  Hippolytus  in  its  present  form.     Some  later  editor  or 
continuator  added  chronological  synchronisms  at  least  (the 
names  of  conteniijorary  consuls.  Einpenirs,  Sec),  and  jicr- 
Iiap3  also  this  and  one  other  note  t  concerning;  the  death  of 
the   Apostle   Peter).     According  to  the  table  of  contents 
appended  to  one  of  the  recensions  of  Hippolytus'  Chronica 
•vre  should  find  in  it  Nomina  epiicoporum  Romae  et  quit 
^uot    aiinis    praefuit/'      The    natural    inference    is    that 
all  cxcqit  the  names  and  the  number  of  years  was  added 
later.     Still  while   expressing  doubt    on  the    matter  both 
X,ightfoot  ami  Ilarnack  think  it  probable  that  the  notice 
«:onceming  Hennas  was  in  the  original  work,  the  fontier 
liecaiise  it  "seems  intended  to  discredit  the  pretensions  of 
that  work  to  a  place  in  the  canon  and  therefore  would  prob- 
ably be  written  at  a  time  when  such  pretensions  were  still 
morv  or  less  seriously  entertained",  the  motive  being  "the 
same  as  with  the  author  of  the  Muratorian  Cano»  who  has 
a  precisely  similar  note",'*  the  latter  because  "just  at  Hip- 
polytus' time  the  Shepiu-rd  was  excluded  from  the  sacred 
collection  in  many  churches  and  tliis  notice  apparently  has 
reference  to  the  controversy  [involved]".'"     It  is  true  that 
the  Libcrhn  Cat.  agrees  with  the  Muratori  Fragment  in 
ascribing  tlw  Shepherd  to  a  certain  Hermas  (or  Heniics), 

""Sub  hnjus  cpiseopatu  fratcr  ejus  Hermes  librum  scripsil  in  quo 
muHlitum  contincttir  quod  ei  pracctpit  angeltis  cum  venit  ad  ilium  in 
tubin  patti>ni". 

**S«  discTiwion  in  Lidhtdiot.  Apostal.  Fathers  I.  i,,  pp,  253^.  and  a 
Burmnary  of  r«»ulit  in  lUmaclt.  Getch.  d.  ahekrisll.  Lit.,  11.  i.,  pp.  t^tf. 

**  Liihlfooi,  Lo<.  cit.,  p.  2ft}. 

"Ibid.,  p.  rfif. 

"Harnack,  Uk.  cit.,  p.  150. 
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Uie  brother  of  Pius,  but  it  is  equally  important  to  note  tlut 
it  definitely  asserts  t)iat  tl  is  a  ^nuine  revelation,  which  the 
Nfuratori  Fragment  docs  not ;  and  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  Hiinxjtjtiis.  had  he  entertained  this  view  of  the  work, 
would  have  niade  no  mention  of,  or  citation  from,  it  in  his 
other  works.  Moreover,  if  the  purpose  of  the  author  of 
this  notice  was  to  contribute  something  toward  the  settle- 
ment of  the  controversy  concerning  tlw  caiionicity  of  the 
book,  he  chose  a  very  inappropriate  method.  The  state- 
ment that  the  book  dates  from  the  days  of  Pius  does  indeed 
implicitly  deny  apostolicity  to  the  work,  but  tlie  affinnation 
of  its  prophetic  cliaracter  definitely  asserts  its  inspira- 
tion." 


TT 


"Ttic  stuKulnr  ntanJalum  also  is  suspicious.  Mandata  (pi.)  might 
hr  A  stretch  be  made  to  carer  the  whole  book,  but  not  il«.  fingular. 
The  question  rises  what  ix  meant  iherchy.  The  expluiaiion  of  Zahn 
(Wirt  dti  Iternuxs.  pi  as*.)  would  soke  the  problem.  In  a  letier  of 
Pseudo-Pius  dealinif  with  the  Quarto-decinianian  controversy  and 
tlierrfr>rc  dating  probably  (roro  tarljr  in  the  jih  ccni,,  ihc  writer 
appeals  to  a  corninand  nivco  to  Hermes  by  the  angel  that  appeared  lo 
him  ill  the  gaib  o(  a  shepherd,  lo  the  effect  that  the  Ptueka  should  be 
celebrated  on  (h;  Lord's  day  ("eidero  Hennae  an^lus  domini  in 
habicu  paitoris  apparuit  et  praecepit  ei  ut  pascha  <]ic  dominica  ab  orooi- 
bus  celebrarctur").  Zahn  thinki  this  it  the  command  referred  (o  in 
the  Libf'ian  Cnt.  in  which  ease  the  notice  there  contained  mu*l  not 
only  be  from  the  fourth  cent.,  but  also  have  no  reference  to  our  work 
for  it  contains  no  such  commind.  See  also  Hamack.  Cesek.  d.  alt- 
chriilt.  LU,  I,  i.,  p.  56,  who  finds  Zahn's  explanation  "very  improbable". 

"  For  the  sake  o(  compIetcncR*  we  must  say  a  word  about  the 
puiiling  Pseudocyprlanic  tract  known  as  dt  aifatonbtu.  This  work 
might  he  ignored  here  were  it  not  that  Prof.  Harnack  (Trsle  und 
V»ttTsuchuitg*n,  Vol,  v.l  some  years  ago  endeavored  to  show  that  it 
is  from  the  pen  of  the  bishop  Victor  of  Rome.  This  view  has  not 
found  much  favor  with  scholar*  and  recently  Prof.  Hamack  himsel  ( does 
not  seem  so  desirous  of  malnlAininiE  it,  (,GfS(h.  d.  altchrUlt.  Lit.,  I,, 
53.  ?I9l  Cf.  Herxog.  Rtalencyd.  3rd  Ed.  Vol.  Iv.,  p.  374;  xx.,  p.  602)  ; 
it  has  however  been  taken  up  by  LetpoMt  in  his  EntsU-kung  d*t  nm- 
Ustatntntlichtn  Kanant,  and  part  of  Hamack's  arKumcni  made  the  basis 
of  much  of  this  work.  In  this  tract  the  Shefhtfd  is  quoted  once  fairly 
literally,  once  loosely,  and  several  passages  seern  to  reflect  the  words  and 
thought.*  of  Hcrmas.  (The  text  with  notes  may  lie  found  in  the  treatise 
by  Prof,  Harnack  inentinncd  abovcV  In  no  case  is  the  Shefhrrd 
or  its  author  mentioned  by  name.  In  the  case  of  the  lirsi  quotation 
(cap.  3)  the  introductory  words  are  dieU  tntm  scrifhira  divina  and  tbe 


Wc  may  pause  here  for  a  moment  to  review  our  examina- 
tion (o  this  point.  There  is  no  evidence  tliat.  during  the 
first  tliirtj-  or  forty  years  of  its  existence,  the  Shepherd 
occupied  any  preeminent  ix>sition  in  the  Church.  There 
are  si^s  that  it  was  known  and  used,  but  there  is  not 
ttie  slightest  reason  for  thinking  that  it  was  regarded  as  an 
apocalypse,  as  authoritative,  or  in  any  sense  on  a  par  with 

qttoUlion  i«  coupled  with  a  passage  from  Sirach  and  one  [roin  an 
unknown  source  {"ditit  ttitn  ttriptura  dniina  (quotation  from  Sim. 
ix..  tj,  5),  tt  alia  tcriptura  dicil  (Simch  xxxii.,  (xxxv.)  i),  tt  iterum 
(an  unknown  paKsagc)"].  In  tfac  second  ca&e  (cup.  4)  the  author  evi- 
dcnily  ihinks  he  is  qugting  St.  Paul,  ["apo^hiliK  idem  FauliK  com- 

mtntonl itUfHS  (iteveral  passages  frotn  the  E)^.  to  Timothy 

being  combinci]),  ilffntm  (I  Cor.  v.,  11),  el  alio  loco  (apiurenily  from 
Mand  ir.,  i,  9)  >n  doclfinis  apnsiolotnm  tsi  Ca  quoiaiion  Irom  an 
unknown  tuorce,  poswbly  JcpenJcnl  on  the  Didache)"]  Our  hwi- 
tancy,  In  the  (ace  of  thit,  to  itccivc  this  author  as  a  (Irst-class  witne*» 
to  the  canoflic.ll  authority  of  the  Shtpherd  is  increased  when  w«  lake 
into  account  bis  very  loo&c  manner  of  quoting,  the  fad  Uiat  tc^cral 
of  his  quotations  cannot  he  identified,  and  alto  that  all  the  Old  Testa- 
ment pasiagct  be  dtet  are  to  be  found  in  Cyprian't  dt  Laftis  or 
Tetiimouia. 

We  are  not  now  coRcemed  except  indirectly  with  the  gen- 
eral question  of  his  form:*  of  citation  and  the  ur{{uraetit  that  \s  built 
upon  them  in  the  diwossion  of  the  history  of  the  canon  of  the  New 
Testament;  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  remarking  that  when  Proi 
Hamack  lays  down,  as  the  basis  of  further  arRument.  the  dklum  that 
the  author  (of  dr  aleoloribvs)  "follows  a  quite  definite  and  stronitly 
<oiMtsient  method  of  cilatian"  {"tine  gam  bestimmte  und  sireng  ftst- 
fithoilem  Cilatiotiswtiit  btfolgt"  Ice.  dt.,  p.  56)  he  should  not  weaken 
his  own  argitmcni  by  assuming  thai  the  author  had  two  forms 
of  citation,  ifiVif  seriptura  divitta  and  dieii  dominus,  that  were  api»aretitly 
of  e<)uat  value  (augtuiclieinlUlt  gleicliivtrihiff).  Nor  nhouM  he  lay  in 
another  place  (Dm  neue  Tistamrnt  um  aoo.  p.  36)  that  according  to 
de  aieatoribus  "the  Old  Testament  and  ihe  Apocalypses  of  Hernias  and 
John  belunx  to  Ihe  sfrifturae  dh-inae  but  nnt  yi  the  Gospels  and 
ElKStlea".     Nor  should  Leipoldl  follow  him  by  saying  (loe.  cit..  p.  37) 

^that  "this  writing  {de  alfatoribuj)  regards  apparently  only  Iwo  bocto 
Butside  of  the  Old  Testament  as  Holy  Scripture  in  tliis  strict  sens* 
of  the  term".  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Old  Testament  is  never  cited  as 
scriftura  divima  in  df  alcatoribuj,  the  passaac  from  Sirach  alone  ex- 
cepted, nor  is  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  which  is  introduced  by  the  words 
ionunui  ocatrrii  el  dicil  (cap.  8).  To  say,  as  Lcipoldt  docs  Hoc.  cil.) 
that  this  is  apparently  accidental  is  to  confess  that  the  whole  arKument  is 
unfounded,    h  has  escaped  the  notice  of  thete  writers  that  another  and 

kfimplcr,  and  consistent  principle  may  be  found  for  Ihe  author's  method 
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tl»e  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.  On  the  contrary, 
llicrc  is  good  reason  for  the  opinion  that  no  one.  orthodox 
or  lieretical.  was  concerned  to  make  or  maintain  any  such. 
claims  for  it.  After  that  iieriod  a  higher  estimate  of  it 
appears  in  some  sections.  In  Gaul  it  is  quoted  by  one  great 
teacher  as  "Scripture",  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  us  in 
doubt  whether  he  really  regarded  it  as  Scripture  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  wf>rd.  In  Africi  the  common  people  esteemed 
it  highly,  but  their  scholarly  leader  Tertullian  despised  it. 
In  Alexandria  it  fareiJ  Ijelter,  Roth  Clement  and  Origen 
regarded  il  as  a  real  revelation,  the  foniier  for  reasons  not 
clear  to  us.  the  latter  ascribing  it  to  the  Apostolic  age. 
From  Rome,  where  it  was  produced  and  where  it  presumably 
was  best  known,  comes  exceedingly  little  evidence.  Mot  ifl 
single  author  can  he  proved  to  have  regarded  it  as  divine  or 
authoritative,  but  neither  do  we  lind  any  condemnation  of  it. 
This  can  not  be  the  record  of  a  work  which  was  originallyH 
published  as  a  divine  revelation,  acce|>ied  a.s  such  by  the 
leaders  of  the  church,  and  drawn  upon  by  ihein  in  matters 
of  faith  and  practice.  It  is  rather  the  story  of  a  liook  that 
began  its  career  in  a  humbler  fashion,  that  found  its  way  to 
the  hearts  of  the  common  ])eople  first,  that  was  then  fxrca- 

o(  citation,  namfly.  thai  in  all  paasago.  whether  from  the  Old  or  the 
New  TMlomciit,  from  the  Go»pel>  or  .Apttciilypse,  in  wliicli,  in  ift< 
Srriptvres.  the  Uiril  itt  represented  as  trpcakitiff  the  introductory  formtili 
is  domiaus  dic'it.  Iti  the  one  occasion  where  the  words  quntcd  are  not 
imnicdiately  ascribed  lo  God  in  the  Scripiurc*.  tlie  introductory  phrase 
IS  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  per  praphctam  (cap.  lO.  quolin({  Eli's 
words  in  I  Sam,  ii„  25,!.  When  Ihc  quoialion  is  from  the  Gospels 
the  addition  tii  tvaHgttio  is  tound  three  times  (cap.  3,  10)  and  in  the 
onty  other  (ortnal  quoiaiion  from  them,  both  domitiMi  and  i'h  etMngtUo 
are  lacking  (cap.  2).  The  itilijecl  could  be  mentally  supplied:  and  in 
evangctia  wa»  apparently  not  regarded  as  ncccnary.  When  the  quota- 
lion  is  from  the  Epistles  either  the  name  of  the  apostle  (Paul,  cap.  3,  4. 
John.  cap.  lo).  or  the  title  afoitititti  without  name  (cap.  4,  lo)  is 
found  with  dicit  (ditent).  When  lite  authority  of  the  apostolic  college 
is  cited  the  formula  is  in  doftrinis  Afoslohrum  (cap.  4).  In  all  nther 
cases  the  general  term  ScrffTiira  i«  used  (cap.  *).  The  amhor  hu 
given  us  no  passage  from  the  .'Vets  of  the  .\postles  or  from  narrative 
porlioni  of  the  BiMe,  and  »o  wc  cannut  lay  how  he  would  have  intro- 
duced them. 
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»ioiially  dimly  reflected  in  the  words  of  sonie  writer  or  other, 
and  that  then  here  and  there,  especially  far  from  its  native 
place,  and  where  a  wrong  opinion  of  its  origin  was  current, 
came  to  be  regarded  as  divine.  Ittit  we  have  still  one  piece 
of  evideitce  to  consider,  |>erha|rs  the  most  important  of  all, 
and  wc  shall  turn  to  it  now. 

The  so-catled  Muratori  Fragment,'"  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded, comes  from  about  the  end  of  the  second  century  and 
reflects  the  opinion  of  the  Roman  or  Italian  church.  It 
contains  an  incomplete  list  of  the  books  received  into  or 
rejected  from  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  with  notes 
on  tlte  same.  Toward  the  end  of  the  list  is  found  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph:  "Of  apocalypses  also  we  receive  only 
those  of  John  and  Peter  which  (latter)  some  among  us  will 
not  have  read  in  the  church.  But  the  Shepherd  was  written 
by  Hernias,  very  recently,  in  our  own  times,  when  his 
brother  Pius  the  bishop  was  sitting  in  the  episcopal  chair 
of  the  church  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  therefore  it  ought 
indeed  to  be  read,  but  it  cannot  be  publicly  read  to  the  people 
in  church,  either  among  the  Prophets  whose  number  is  com- 
plete, or  among  the  Apostles  to  the  end  of  tirne".^"    Such 


"The  text  may  be  found  in  an  appendix  to  Wcslcotl's  Cn'ioti  of  the 
Nrw  Tftiamtnt,  also  in  Zaiin.  Gmmdrist  dtr  Gesch.  d.  ntMtett.  Kauons, 
p.  75,  Harnack,  Ztiuthrift  fur  Kirchotgetckkiitt.  Vol,  v.,  p,  S95.  and 
elsewhere.  An  Rnitlish  trsnttetion  is  civen  in  The  .'Knte-Nicene  Fathers. 
Vol,  v.,  p.  603.  This  is  not  ihc  place  to  discuss  ihc  date  and  source 
of  tliii  unique  dociimeni,  I  »haU  assume  iliat  it  comti  from  Rome  or 
at  least  represent*  the  Roman  tradition.  .\l»o  when  the  plural  number 
i»  used  to  denote  the  authors.  I  am  onEy  foUowuiK  a  hint  ci>iitaincd  in 
the  Pragmfnl  itself,  {"retipimus").  without  affirminK  anything  o(  the 
authomhtp. 

"U.  ?l-?9.  "Apficalypse  etiam  iohnntK  ft  pe|lri  tantum  recipimu* 
qaam  qoidain  el  nosltrii;  Icgi  in  rcleRiB  nolunt  paxlorrm  uern  |  nupcrrim 
e  tcmporibua  nostris  in  urbe  |  tonia  hernia  conscripsit  scdciite  cathcltra 
tirbit  ronue  aeclcsiae  pio  epi  (rntrc  |  eiu»  et  ideo  Icgi  <rum  qoidj 
oporte!  se  pujpliciire  vtro  in  cclrsia  populo  ncquc  inlcr  |  profetas 
eompleium  numero  neque  inter  |  apojtoloe  in  Ane  lemporum  poicsc".  In 
eorreelcd  Latin :  "Apocalypses  eliam  Joltannis  et  Petri  lanium  re- 
cipimiic.  quam  (|uidatn  ex  noMrii  legi  in  ecclevin  nolunl  Pastorem 
»ef»>  nupcrrime  lemporibus  nottHs  in  urhe  Roma  Hermas  eonscripsit 
ledcnte  cathedra  urbis  Romac  ecclesiar  Pio  cpitcopo  frairc  ejus;  el 
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a  statement  as  this  would  not  be  found  in  this  place  ttnless 
canonicity  liad  been  claimed  for  the  Shepherd.  It  is  natural 
too  to  infer  that  such  claims  had  been  made  within  that 
particular  clnirch  from  which  the  Fragment  emanates.  But 
this  is  not  necessary-.  The  writers  liad  in  mind  not  their 
own  community  only,  but  also  the  whole  Catholic  Church,"* 
and  therefore  had  to  take  cognizance  of  works  for  which 
claims  were  made  by  outsiders,  l-'roiii  whatever  quarter 
these  claims  may  have  conic,  however,  the  Fragment  leaves 
us  in  no  doubt  about  certain  pretensions  which  were  made 
for  the  Shepherd,  and  which  were  doubtless  urged  in  favor 
of  its  canonicity.  These  were  two  in  number.  The  first 
was  that  the  Shepherd  dates  from  apostolic  times.  This  is 
evident  from  the  way  the  Fragment  heaps  up  clauses  to  dis- 
prove such  an  early  origin.*'  It  was  written,  it  says,  "very 
recently",  "in  our  own  times",  "when  Pius  was  bishop  of 
Rome",  by  the  brother  of  this  same  Pius  and  this 
given  as  the  groimd  {et  idea)  for  its  exclusion  from  the 
Canon. 

The  second  arginnent  was  that  the  Shepherd  was 
an  apocalypse.  This  is  evident  enough  from  its  bei 
classed  with  the  Apocalypsca  of  John  and  Peter.  What 
the  attitude  of  the  Fragment  toward  this?  In  the  fi 
place,  it  cannot  be  urged  that  the  parallelism  "we  receive 
only  ....  but"  ("tanlum  recifnmus  ....  vera")  shows  the 
writers'  own  view  vis.  that  the  Shepherd  too  is  an  apoca^ 
lypsc.  The  only  necessary  inference  is  that  the  work  was 
commonly  or  sometimes  ranked  as  an  apocalypse.  Again, 
it  may  be  asked,  whether  in  asserting  the  late  date  of  the 
book  the  Fragment  does  not  mean  to  imply  that  it  is  not 
apocalyptic.     No  definite  answer  can  be  given  to  this,  but 

ideo  Icgi  cum  quidem  oportel,  sc  pulilicarc  vero  in  ccctcEi.\  populo,  neque 
inter  prophctas  complcto  numcro,  ncquc  inter  aposloloi  in  fincm  tern' 
porum  polc»t". 

'Fra<j.,\.  66.  c(.  60. 

"So  too  Zahn  (Gfs(h.  d.  Multti,  KanoHi,  i.,  p,  ^40)  who  hawevef 
dots  not  rcgar<l  the  Frarjmext  as  well  informed  concerning  the  date 
of  ihe  Shepherd,  bu!  thinks  its  author  was  drivrn  to  ricaggeratiap 
hf  the  iral  of  the  advocates  of  an  varly  dale. 
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the  indications  are  tliat  it  does.  Elsewhere*'  the  Fragtncnt 
is  pronouncedly  anti-montanistJc,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  its  authors  cotild  have  thought  of  prophecy  still  exist- 
ing in  the  Church  as  late  as  the  lime  of  Pius."  But  there 
is  still  another  indication  that  this  is  really  the  view  of  the 
Fragment.  The  last  lines  of  our  paragraph  read,  "it  can- 
not be  publicly  read  ....  either  antong  the  Prophets  whose 
number  is  complete  or  among  the  Apostles  till  the  end  ol 
time".  "Prophets"  and  "Apostles"  here,  as  elsewhere  in 
the  literature  of  this  |)crio(l,  are  doubtless  equivalent  to  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  But  there  seems  to  be  an  especial 
appropriateness  in  the  use  of  the  terms  here.  Out  of 
several  designations  of  the  Scriptures  at  their  disposal,  all 
current  at  the  time,  the  author!!  of  the  Fragment  have  choseu 
two  which  had  reference  to  ilie  two  arguments  advanced 
in  favor  of  the  Slicpherd  by  their  op|x»ncnts.  That  this  is 
so,  that  the  use  of  these  words  is  not  perfunctory,  is  shown 
too  by  the  insertion  o£  the  phrase  "whose  number  is  com- 
plete" after  "prophets".  This  phrase  indeed  amplifies  and 
completes  the  argument  against  the  reception  of  the  Shep- 
herd, begun  in  the  assertion  of  its  late  date.  The  Fragment 
therefore  says  in  eflfcci.  that  the  Sliepherd  cannot  be  classed 
with  the  Apostles  for  it  isof  later  date,  nor  with  the  Prophets 
for  their  number  is  complete,  that  is.  Hernias  was  not  a 
projAet  nor  his  work  a  revelation.** 

Taking  this  then  as  the  view  of  the  authors,  and  remem- 
bering' the  historical  situation,  this  little  section  of  the  Mura- 
tori  Fragment,  so  puzzling  to  commentators,  becomes  a  well 
conceived  and  carefully  guarded  statement.  The  problem 
was  this:  Here  was  a  work  forty  or  fifty  years  old.  which 
had  been  popular  and  useful  in  the  church.  On  account  of 
its  apocalyptic  form  and  the  apostolic  name  of  its  author 

■La* 

"Zalin,  of.  cit.,  il.,  p.  116. 

"  Similar ly.  Ldpoldt,  of.  cil.,  p.  48;  Hesse.  Diu  mMralorisehe  Froff- 
mtmt  p.  zTOf.  1  Credncr,  Gtsch.  d.  iteuicil.  KanfH3,  p.  ti?,  whmc  staiv- 
Difflts  however  ire  not  in  full  harmony,  cf.  p,  165;  Ovcrbeck,  Xur 
Gtieh.  dft  Kanons,  pp.  lOO,  105,  uiid  olh«ri. 
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ii  was  held  by  some  to  be  divinely  inspired  and  equal  to  the 
canonical  Scriptures.  The  authors  of  the  Fragment  knew 
better.  They  kn«w  by  whom  it  was  written  and  when,  and 
thai  it  was  not  a  revelation.  They  had  to  remove  the  mis- 
understanding thai  was  abroad  concerning  the  work,  but 
they  had  to  do  so  warily  or  create  an  opinion  of  the  Shtp- 
kerd  as  incorrect  as  the  one  they  would  destroy.  They 
dared  not  say  for  instance  "we  do  not  receive  it",  a  phrase 
which  is  used  of  other  rejected  books.**  Of  course  in  or»e 
sense  the  Shepherd  is  rejected.'"  It  is  not  recognised  as 
pan  of  the  canonical  Scriptures.  But  all  tlic  works  of 
which  "not  received"  is  said,  (apocryphal  letters  of  Paul 
and  the  writings  of  Arsinous  and  others),  are  not  only  re-* 
jected  from  the  Canon  but  positively  stigmatized  as  evil: 
as  the  Fragment  says,  "gall  should  not  be  mixed  with 
honey".*"  This  phrase  could  not  therefore  be  used  of  the 
Shepherd  without  giving  rise  to  the  impression  that  it  was 
"gall",  and  so  the  authors  avoid  It.  Again,  put  yourself 
for  a  moment  mentally  in  the  position  of  those  who  believed 
Hermas  to  be  ihe  friend  of  Paul  to  whom  he  sent  greetingSt 
and  the  Shepherd  to  be  the  record  of  divine  revelations 
which  had  been  vouchsafed  to  him.  What  would  be  your 
first  thought,  were  you  informed  that  the  book  was  written 
a  hundred  years  after  you  had  supposed,  and  was  not  a 
revelation?  Vou  would  say  at  once:  then  the  book  lies 
about  its  origin  and  its  t-ontcnts.  it  is  ajKxrryphal  and  false. 
These  are  exactly  the  words  Tertullian,  as  we  have  seen, 
used  to  describe  the  declaration  of  some  councils  of  the 
churches  concerning  the  Shepherd,  and  it  seems  more  than 
probable  that  just  such  a  statement  as  the  one  before 
us  was  in  his  mind.**  Whether,  however,  Tertullian  is 
"■-ll  Sjfl;  81  ff. 

"This  is  involved  in  "tanluni    ,    .    .    rrra". 

"U  67. 

"  Si  mil  arty  Crediicr,  (ieich.  d.  neutesl,  Kanom,  p.  117.  An  intercafiiig 
f>ar.itlrl  to  Tertulli;in'(  ttntcin<-nt  is  tound  in  Zahn,  Getck.  d.  H4UUtt- 
KoHoHj,  ii,  p.  1:3,  "wcr  das  Ruch  trot:r  dcs  NnniPiis.  Clemens  (vis.  ii.  4) 
und  vielcr  anderer  Anzeichen  fiir  ein  Werk  aui  der  Zeil  um  145 
bielt,  musttc  es  (ur  «ine  pscudcpigrnphe  Pictior  lialten".  Cf.  a1(0 
p.  118  and  Vol.  i.,  p,  342. 
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guilty  of  this  or  not.  stich  a  false  inference  had  to  be  guarded 

against,  and  it  is  for  this  purpose  that  the  authors  of  the 
Fragment  after  the  assertion  of  the  Shepherd's  late  dale 
liasten  to  add  "therefore  it  ought  tolw  read".  Commentators 
have  been  puzzled  by  the  "therefore"  here.  One.  who 
otherwise  has  excellently  understood  the  situation,  is  driven 
to  the  extremity  of  saying  that  the  work  was  ordered  lo  be 
read  because  it  was  written  by  the  brother  of  a  bishop.'* 
But  the  matter  is  clear  when  seen  in  its  proper  setting.  The 
writers  have  in  view  those  who  would  be  inclined  to  go  from 
the  extreme  of  adttiinition  to  that  of  denunciation.  To 
these  they  say:  "the  Shepherd  is  not  what  yon  think  it  is. 
but  you  must  not  condemn  it  because  you  have  made  a  mis- 
take; it  is  a  good  book  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  read". 
But  after  all  the  main  thing  in  the  writers'  minds  h  to  ensure 
the  exclusion  of  llie  Shepherd  from  the  Scriptures,  and  so. 
after  having  qualified  its  rejection  in  this  way,  they  conclude 
strongly  (the  "therefore"  being  still  in  force) :  "Iwt  it  can- 
not be  read  publicly  in  the  church  to  tlie  people  either  among 
the  Prophets  whose  number  is  complete  or  among  the  Apos- 
tles to  the  end  of  time";  that  is  to  say,  it  is  to  be  ranked  with 
neither  the  Old  nor  the  New  Testament. 

The  correctness  of  this  interpretation  will  be  more  ap- 
parent when  wc  sec  how  others  are  involved  with  difficulties. 
I  will  take  for  examples  those  of  Professors  Zahn  and 
Harnack.  who  approach  the  matter  from  different  stand- 
points. Professor  i^ahn.""  whu  has  little  respi-ct  for  the 
jtidgment  of  the  author  of  the  Fragment,  explains  the  in- 
jimction  to  read  the  Shepherd  as  follows.  The  Fragiiientist 
belic^Td  that  the  Shepherd  had  been  published  as  an  apoca- 
lypse but  was  himself  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  not  such. 
and  was  not  friendly  disposed  toward  it  But  because  it 
could  not  be  charged  with  heresy,  or  intentional  falsehood, 
or  because  it  had  been  found  valuable  in  the  church,  or 
perhaps  by  way  of  concewion  to  the  op|)osite  party. — wc 

^  "  Hesse,  of.  ctt,  pp.  aSSff. 

*GtscS.  d.  Mulftt.  Kanoni.  Vol.  i.,  pp.  34aff.  Vol  ii..  pp   itl-llS: 
in  Hcrzog,  RtaltMyd.   jrd  Ed  Vol.  ix.,  pp.  778f. 
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cannot  be  sure  of  liis  motives, — he  retained  the  work  in  a 
minor  position,  as  a  sort  of  deutcro-canonical  work,  and 
ordered  it  to  be  read,  only  proN-idingf  tliat  it  shall  not  be  read 
in  the  public  services  of  the  church  along  with  the  Old 
anil  New  Testament  But  such  an  interpretation  is 
possible  only  to  one  who  holds  as  low  an  opinion  of 
the  author  or  authors  of  the  Fragment  as  Prof.  Zahn 
does.  In  several  respects  it  is  out  of  accord  with  the 
Statements  of  the  Fragment,  and  what  we  know  from  other 
sources  aljoiit  this  time.  Elsewhere  the  Fragment  is  straight- 
forward, honest,  and.  we  may  add.  definite  in  its  statements 
concerning  the  rejection  or  acceptance  of  writings.  When 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  church  regarding  a 
work,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter,  the  fact  is 
recorded  without  comment  or  attempted  compromise.  It  is 
hardly  thinkable  therefore  that  the  author  or  authors  would 
admit  even  to  a  secondary  place  a.  work  which  they  beheved 
laid  claim  to  inspiration  falsely.  Moreover,  there  is  no  sign 
in  the  Fragment  or  in  the  other  literature  of  this  time  of 
any  deutero-canonical  books,"  and  later  when  there  were, 
only  such  works  were  involved  as  were  of  obscure  origin. 
For  the  authors  of  the  Fragment  the  origin  of  the  Slteplierd 
was  not  doubtful. 

Professor  Harnack'*  thinks  that  the  author  of  the  Frag- 
ment, in  agreement  with  the  church  generally,  regarded  the 
Shepherd  as  a  genuine  propliecy ;  that  tlie  eloquent  silence 
of  the  author  concerning  Christian  prophetic  writings  in 
their  relation  to  the  authoritative  church  collection  is  very 
significant:  that  the  time  was  past  when  prophecy  just 
because  it  was  prophecy  could  be  accounted  canonical ;  others 
conditions  were  now  prerequisite  to  reception  into  the  sacreifl 
collection;  that  it  was  necessary  therefore  for  the  Frag- 
mentist  to  create  a  new  category  for  Christian  prophetical 
books,  and  that  he  did  this  hy  making  it  the  duty  of  Chris-^ 
ttans  to  read  them  privately,  that  is,  not  in  the  public  chui 

"  Ilamack   cmpbasizcs  this,  Zeiuchrift   fir  KirchrngtMhichlr, 
P.  3». 
"/fcid.,  pp.  3,69(1. 
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services.  But  how  inconsistent  this  is  with  itself  and  with 
what  Prof.  Haniack  says  elsewhere  in  the  same  article! 
How  can  the  fragment  be  "clcx|uentiy  silent  concerning  the 
relation  of  the  prophetical  writings  to  the  authoritative 
chiirch  collection"  and  at  the  same  time  "create  for  them  a 
special  category"  ?  And  how  docs  the  creation  of  a  special 
categorj'  differ  from  the  erection  of  a  deutero-canon.  of 
which  Prof.  Hamack  tells  us  there  is  no  sign  at  this  time 
in  the  Fragment  or  elsewhere?  Or.  looking  at  the  larger 
question,  is  it  jKissiblc  that  works  which  a  few  years  before 
had  occupied  a  position  second  to  none  among  the  Christian 
writings,  should  within  one  generation  be  relegated  to  at 
least  comparative  obscurity?"*  But  quite  apart  from  these 
considerations  Harnack's  interpretation  is  wrcckwl  on  the 
fact  that  the  Muratori  Fragmait  has  not  one  word  to  say 
about  Christian  prophetical  writings  as  a  class  being  read. 
All  other  so-called  Apocalypses  are  definitely  excluded 
by  the  tantum  of  line  72;  only  the  Sht-pherd  is  sepa- 
rated from  them  and  made  the  subject  of  special  remark. 
Tliere  Is  not  a  shadow  of  ju-stificatlon  for  the  statement  that 
tlte  contents  of  this  remark  were  applicable  to  any  other 
writing  or  class  of  writings. 

When,  therefore,  we  find  these  scholars,  differing  as  they 
do  in  their  attitude  toward  (he  history  of  the  Canon  and  in 
tlicir  estimate  and  interpretation  of  the  Muratori  Pragmettt, 
both  alike  involved  in  difficulties  and  inconsistencies  through 
the  assumption  that  the  Shepherd  was  published,  and  for 
long  regarded,  as  an  apocalypse,  wc  come  back  with  the 
more  confidence  to  the  interpretation  of  this  passage  to 
which  we  were  led  by  our  investigation  of  the  historical 
background-  What  the  authors  of  Muratori  Fragment  say 
licre  is  in  effect:  "Wc  know  in  detail  the  historj-  of  the 
origin  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  and  can  assure  the  church 
that  it  never  was  intended  to  be  taken  as  an  apocalypse; 
those  who  have  so  regarded  it  have  been  mistaken ;  it  is  a 

■  Hamack  hlnuelt  (Ibid.,  p.  405)  adcnowletlges  the  "nuRscrordeni- 
licfa  rasclien  Vcrlauf  des  rrnieucs.  Cf.  the  criticisin  lt>-  Ok'erb«ck. 
oP.  cil..  p.  JSt. 
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good  book  and  ought  to  be  read,  but  it  is  not  part  of  the 
Scriptures".  In  other  words,  what  the  Muratori  Fragmtnt 
does,  is  not  to  take  away  the  authority  which  had  universally 
been  conceded  to  the  Shepherd  at  one  time,  but  to  check  a 
growing  tendency  to  regard  it  as  canonical. 

We  have  now  reviewed  the  important  evidence  of  the 
second  century  in  respect  to  the  position  occupied  by  the 
Shepherd  in  the  Church.  What  is  our  conclusion?  Just 
this :  the  only  as&uinptioii  about  whidi  tlie  known  facts  nuy 
be  arranged  logically  and  consistently  is  thai  the  Shepherd 
was  jniblished  originally,  and  accepted  by  the  autlior's  con- 
temporaries, as  a  purely  human  work  in  the  form  of  an 
allegory.  It  soon  became  widely  known  and  popular  among 
the  churches,  and  some  thirty  or  forty  years  after  its  pub- 
lication was  regarrled  in  some  localities  as  inspired  and 
Scripture.  Its  literan,-  form  doubtless  deceived  many  who 
were  not  acquainted  with  its  origin  into  thinkii^  it  a  genuine 
revelation.  The  attempt  was  also  made  to  foist  it  upon 
the  apostolic  age.  But  the  Church  of  Rome,  of  which 
Hermas  had  been  a  member  and  in  which  his  work  had  been 
produced,  was  comparatively  or  wholly  free  from  these 
wrong  opinions,  and,  as  represented  in  the  Muratori  Frag- 
ment, entered  a  strong  protest  against  this  false  valuation 
of  a  useful  but  purely  human  work. 

Princeton.  Keur   D.    Machillan*. 


THE  NEW  OPTIMISM  VERSUS  THE  OPTIMISM 
OF  THE  GOSPEL. 


Higher  Criticism  does  not  and  cannot  have  one  hypothesis 
and  method  lor  the  interpretation  of  the  0!d  Testament, 
and  another  for  the  New.  For  whatever  the  difference 
between  these  two  parts  of  the  Bible,  they  arc  related  as 
antecedent  and  consequent.  The  Old  anticipates  a  fuller 
revelation  of  God  to  mankind  than  it  contains;  the  New  is 
the  fulfdmeiit  of  tliat  anticipation.  This  must  be  recog- 
nized in  some  form  whatever  be  our  conception  of  the  con- 
tent and  purpose  of  the  Bible  in  its  entirety.  Hence, 
irrespective  of  our  conception  or  hypothesis,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment cannot  be  thought  of  as  a  finality,  for  it  has  an  outlook 
beyond  itself,  and  if  that  outlook  be  not  toward  the  New 
Testament,  then  we  know  not  to  what  it  points.  But  from 
this  it  follows  that,  relatively,  the  hypothesis  and  method  of 
Higher  Criticism  is  comparatively  less  difficuh  when  applied 
to  the  Old  Testament  than  when  applied  to  the  New.  And 
chiefly  for  (wo  reasons,  (i)  The  Old  Testament  is.  pri- 
marily, the  history  of  a  Kation — a  people  lineally  descended 
from  Abraham.  It  is  this,  whatever  else  may  be  the  value 
of  its  religious  and  theological  content.  Further  on  we  shall 
dwell  upon  the  relation  of  the  histor)'  to  the  content.  Here 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  our  view  of  the  Old  Testament  as 
historj"  determines  essentially  our  interpretation  of  its  re- 
ligious and  theological  content.'  The  New  Testament 
centres  about  a  person  Jesus,  the  Christ.  Dating  from  the 
entrance  of  our  Lord  upon  His  public  ministry,  to  the  close 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  it  covers  a  period  of  approxi- 
mately  thirty-five   years. — a  small    fraction  of    the  many 

'We  may  apply  here  the  language  o£  Percy  Gardner  (Exploratio 
Evangclics.  p.  i),  "In  throwinti  the  Bible  into  historic  pcrspccbvc 
modern  criticimi  changes  the  basis  of  the  whole  o(  Proteitant  The- 
ology »nd  compels  it  to  seek  a  new   (onntlation." 
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ceiiliiries  from  llie  call  of  Abraham  covered  by  the  Old 
Testament.  But  it  is  the  person  and  work  of  Christ  that 
fill  those  years.  Hence,  this  comparatively  brief  period 
does  not  have  the  historical  background  for  aj^jlying  the 
hypothesis  and  method  of  Higher  Criticism,  such  as  the 
many  cen(uries  covered  by  the  Old  Testament  provide. 
Throughout  the  laticr  the  Nation  is  always  before  the  Critic : 

in  the  former  a  person.      (2)   Being  primarily  histor)-,  the ; 

Old  Testament  is  a  completed  history.  Of  course  a  fcifl 
cenliiries  intervene  between  the  close  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Hebrew  Nation  as  such.  But 
none  the  less  the  Old  Testament  is  the  completed  histor>'  of 
that  nation  so  far  as  thai  nation  was  identified  with  tlK 
religion  and  theology  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  inter- 
vening centuries  added  nothing  to  cither.  The  New  Testa- 
ment, though  canonically  a  completed  book,  is  none  the  less 
the  record  of  a  movement  that  had  its  beginning  In  the  life 
and  teaching  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth:  a  movement  in  its 
yenesis  insejEirably  allied  with  Him,  whatever  hypothesis 
and  method  we  apply  to  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment; a  movement  the  most  aggressive  and  comprehensive 
in  spirit  and  purpose  the  world  lias  ever  known,  and  which 
continues  the  same  to  our  own  day.  For  these  two  reasons, 
the  most  complicated  problem  for  Higher  Criticism  is  Jesus 
(if  Nazareth.  The  New  Testament  therefore  relatively,  is 
the  crux  of  the  hypothesis  and  methotl  of  this  criticism. 

Hence,  while  in  dealing  with  the  Old  Testament  Higher 
Criticism  has  to  do  with  nearly  two  mtllennla  of  the  com- 
pleted history  of  a  Nation  which  as  such  many  centuries 
since  ceased  to  be.  in  dealing  with  the  New  Testament  it  has 
to  do  with  the  genesis  oE  a  movement  which  has  been  a 
potent  factor  in  ihc  promotion  of  all  that  lias  been  highest 
and  best  in  human  progress  for  nearly  two  millennia.  More- 
over this  movement,  for  some  reason,  has  had  an  inhering 
initiation  wholly  its  own.  At  the  first  it  disclosed  this 
power  of  self-initiation.  It  continued  to  do  so  in  its  earlier 
expansion.      It  was  alone,  unaided  and  violently  resisted 
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on  every  side.  Again  and  again  during  the  following  cen- 
turies, ttie  self-initiation  of  the  movement  has  reasserted 
itself,  going  back  with  new  emphasis  of  faith  and  conserva- 
tion of  purpose  to  absolute  dependence  upon  itself  as  liaving 
the  inhering  power  of  the  Gospel  of  Oirist  as  its  genesis — 
its  power — its  assurance  of  victory.  And  in  doing  this  it 
has  never  been  defeated  by  those  who  combined  in  resisting 
it.  It  has  been  from  the  beginning  an  Optimistic  Move- 
ment. All  this  is  a  fact  of  history,  and  is  abundantly  con- 
firmed by  the  new  vigor  shown  in  our  day  by  all  evangelical 
bodies  in  the  prosecution  of  foreign  missions.  Higher 
Criticism,  therefore,  in  dealing  with  the  New  Testament, 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  inherent  Initiation  and  aggres- 
siveness of  the  Optimism  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  manifested 
not  only  throughout  almost  two  millennia  of  history,  but 
to-day  although  confronted  as  it  is  by  so  many  and  great 
hindrances  from  without,  and  beset  by  so  many  pessimistic 
and  paralyzing  hindrances  within.^ 

But  reverting  to  the  Bible  in  its  entirety  and  permitting 
it  lo  speak  for  itself,  it  is  evident  that  the  Old  Testament 
is  provisional — tlie  New  Testament  is  final.  In  the  former, 
neither  does  Moses  nor  do  the  Prophets  claim  that  their  ut- 
terances are  the  final  revelation  of  God  to  niajjkind.  But  the 
New  Testament  affirms  itself  to  be  the  final  revelation.  In 
the  Gospels  Christ  docs  so.  In  the  Acts  and  Epistles  the  Apos- 
tles do  so.  To  say  that  each  successive  epoch  in  Old  Testa- 
ment history  looks  beyond  itself,  is  saying  nothing  more 
than  Higher  Critics  say.  the  era  of  the  Prophets  of  Israel 

*As  Forsylh  wys  {The  Person  and  Plate  of  Jrsui  Christ,  p.  84)  : 
'The  greatest  Usuc  for  the  moment  is  within  the  Qiristian  pale:  it  is 
not  l)Mw*Wi  Chriitianity  and  the  world.  It  i«  the  issue  bclween  thri>- 
togicat  libcralJ3.m  (which  is  pruclically  UnitnrianismX  and  a  free  but 
positive  Theology,  which  it  estcntially  evatiKeticat."  And  here  Lym.in 
Abbott's  judjcRtcnl  as  to  this  issue,  as  he  ace*  it  from  the  lihcral  side, 
it  confirmMory  of  Forsyth  (Theology  of  f-volition.  |>,  6ti.  "It  must 
be  frankly  conceded  that  the  question  at  imuc  between  Moilem  Criti- 
cism ind  tfac  Old  Orthodoxy  is  not  an  insignilicant  one.  .  ,  . 
It  is  a  prafcondly  serious  one.  The  Old  Onhodoxy  is  right  in 
regarding  the  New  Criticism  as  revolutionary." 
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and  Ju<lali  being  to  iIieiH  the  culminating  stage  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  an  ethical  Monotheism  that  has  come  down  to  our 
day.*  And  it  is  precisely  this  ethical  Monotheism  thai 
underlies  the  four  Gos|JcIs  and  the  entire  New  Testament. 
It  was  this  ethical  Mociotheisni.  in  its  largest  meaning,  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  grasped.  This  too  the  Critics  concede, 
or  rather  I  make  integral  to  their  interpretation  of  the  re- 
ligion and  theology  of  the  Bible  in  its  entirety.  But  to 
quote  I'-orsyth.*  "the  most  impressive  thing  about  Christ '<  ^ 
vast  consciousness  is  His  sense  of  linaHty.  It  is  upon  thifW 
so  much  turns,  not  on  His  being  a  revelation  of  God.  but 
the  revelation,  the  fitul  revelation,"  This  finality  is  the 
foundation  of  and  defines  what  we  have  termed  the  opti- 
mism  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  contradistinguishing  it  radi-'flj 
cally  from  all  theories  of  philosophical  optimism.  Here,  on 
its  practical  side,  is  the  issue  between  the  evangelical  faitlt 
and  the  convergence  of  the  tendencies  of  much  in  the 
amorphous  New  Theology.  For  the  question  of  supreme 
significance  now  is,  whether  or  not  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the 
Christ,  was  and  is  the  final  revelation  of  God  to  mankind. 
If  He  was  not.  and  if  He  had  only  clearer  perceptions  of 
ethical  Monotheism  than  the  Prophets  of  Israel  and  Judah : 
if  His  life,  character,  and  teachings  are  only  a  stadium  in^ 
the  evolution  of  ethics,  religion,  and  theology,  wc  may 
expect  fnrthcr  light  upon  these  vital  subjects.  If  wc  speak 
of  the  rdigiun  of  Jesus  as  wc  do  of  the  Buddhistic  or  the 
Mohammedan  or  any  other  religion,  then  as  Forsyth  so 
forcibly  puts  it,'*  "the  evolution,  the  relativism  that  makes  us 
to  outgrow  the  New  Testament  Christ,  will  also  carry  us 
beyond  the  religion  of  Jesus  and  the  cult  of  Fatherhood. 
Christianity  will  become  but  a  stage,  even  on  its  ethical  side. 
The  Fatherhood  of  God  will  become  merely  a  spiritual  idea 
of  great,  but  passing  value."  For  the  only  finatitj'  the 
evolutionary  process  allows  or  a  philosophy  of  religion  in 
which  that  process  is  basal  can  recognize,  is  the  result  that 

'Cf.  Jasirow,  Studits  of  Religion,  pp.  5-6. 
•  The  Person  anS  Plaet  6f  Christ,  p.  03- 
'Ibid.,  p.  49. 
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lemiiiiates  the  entire  cosniic  evi^utionary  process.  Between 
ihe  inception  of  that  process  and  its  culmination,  tliere  is  no 
place  for  finality  in  ethics,  religion  or  iheolog)'." 

On  this  hypothesis  optimism  has  no  place  in  the  present. 
For  wliat  may  come  to  pass  thousands  or  myriads  of  years 
hence  under  the  existing  order  of  things,  is  of  no  concern 
to  as  in  the  life  wc  are  living  now.     What  we  need,  and 
need  imperatively,  is  an  optimism  which,  in  its  foundation, 
motives,  otitlook.  and  Ixraring  upon  every  jirohlcm  of  our 
c:otisciou5  being,  provides  for  and  meets  llie  conditions  of 
the  reality  of  that  being.     It  is  precisely  this  sort  of  opti- 
xnism  man  in  all  the  ages  has  been  feeling  for,  groping  after. 
XJnconnted  millions  ha\'e  abandoned   the  quest,  believing 
«Iiey  had  found  the  object  of  their  search  in  the  Gositel  o£ 
Christ.     Many  millions  have  done  and  are  doing  the  same 
thing  to-day.     This  Gosixil  ha.s  l)cen  fijr  all  these  the  Gospel 
of  hope."     Tlie  lives  they  have  lived  have  had  their  motive, 
inspiration,  mold  in  that  hope.     They  Imve  lived  and  are 
now  living  for  others.    If  they  had  not  lived,  would  the 
world   have  l:vcii — by  so  mnch — l>etter  than  it  is  to-day? 
Who  would  dare  so  to  affirm?    Tlie  fact  should  be  fully 
and  fairly  recognized.    The  optimism  based  upon  the  (Jospcl 
of  Christ  has  made  for  itself  a  record  for  nearly  two  mil- 
lennia, that  may  confidently  challenge  the  closest  scrutiny  of 
all  classes  of  critics  and  thinkers  in  our  day. 
Our  insistence  on  this  fact  is   accentuated  by  a  current 

~'cl  Ibid.,  p.  i«. 

'Tbc  Creek,  tKwtt  means  stricUy— oipectaiion — siimrihing  for  good 
reatoDS  comlidenlly  anticipated.  Paul  ut«e  it  in  a  Kpnt;  distinctly  in- 
dnding  lK»(h  (f/.  Rotn.  v.  2,  4,  Gal.  v.  5,  Col.  i.  27,  t  Tim,  i.  i.).  So 
does  the  wriwr  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  {cf.  Heli.  iii.  6.  vi.  ift-ro). 
Peter  employs  !i  even  more  emphatically  a*  secnrity,  in  th*  <cnie 
of  absolute  safety  and  its  stinrantcc  {cf.  t  Pc.  i.  3,  zi,  iii.  15).  This 
hepe  is  always  a  hope  havinK  both  fouiidafion  ami  confident  assurance 
in  the  acceptance  of  the  Gospel  of  Cfarigi  as  ilie  final  self -revelation 
of  God  to  mankind.  Here  bfilievcrs  have  rested  Iheir  faith.  Were 
ihcy  delwdcd?  .^rc  they  now*  Amiel  says  {Journal  itttirnt,  p.  264, 
Eng.  Trans.,  i88i;) :  "Tlie  Gospel  proctainis  ...  the  iipws  of  ir- 
revocable pardon,  this  i»  to  tay,  of  ctern.1l  life.  Tlic  Cro<«  Is  tbe 
tturantec  of  the  Gospel.    Therefore  it  has  been  its  atantlBrd". 
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tendency  to  minimize  what  the  optimbm  begotten  by  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  has  wroiiglu.  and  to  divert  attention  to 
ccclesiasticism,  dogmatism,  traditional  crcedal  beliefs. 
These,  it  is  urged,  liave  been  a  hindrance  to  the  correct 
understanding  of  the  Bible,  of  Christ,  and  hence  of  Chris- 
tianity. Wc  concede  that  there  is  truth  in  this.  But  when 
we  admit  all  the  truth  it  contains,  it  becomes  an  additional 
argument  for  the  optimism  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  For 
if  the  history  of  Christianity  shows  anything  with  the  lucitl- 
ncss  of  demonstration,  it  is  the  inhering  power  of  self- 
initiation  the  Go.ipel  of  Christ  has  had.  Ecclesiasiicism, 
dogmatism,  tradition  have  not  in  the  end  bound  or  delimited 
that  Gospel.  It  has  reasserted  and  reaffirmed  itself.  In 
doing  this  it  has  gone  back  always  to  the  Oirist  of  the 
Gospels.  It  h.-is  rccniphasizcd  the  -self-rcvcIation  of  God  to 
mankind  in  the  ]>erson  and  work  of  the  incarnate,  the  cruci- 
fied and  risen  Christ  as  the  linalit>'  of  this  revelation.  AtX 
no  stage  tliroughout  its  centuries  of  hislorj'  has  the  Chris-™ 
lianity  of  Christ  needed  any  other  foundation  or  motive  for 
enthusiastic  optimism  than  those  of  the  Apostles  of  the.; 
risen  Chri-it.  We  ^mpathize  with  some  phases  of  what  is 
and  ought  to  be  urged  against  ccclcsi^asticism,  dogmatism, 
and  tradition  as  these  have  asserted  tliansetves  in  the  history 
of  Christianity.  But  our  iiwistence  is  that  when  all  is  said 
that  justly  ought  to  be  said,  it,  by  so  much,  historically  con- 
firms the  optimism  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  It  make* 
nothing  for  the  new  and  better  optimism  commended  to  us~fl 
in  the  tendencies  and  conclusion  of  Higher  Criticism  and 
the  New  'I'lieology.  We  by  no  means  enter  a  caveat  here 
against  .ill  the  positions  of  Higher  Criticism  nor  against  all 
the  modifications  of  doctrine  urged  b\'  the  conservative  rep-H 
fxacrttativcs  of  the  New  Theology.  But  when  on  the  au- 
thority of  Higher  Criticism  and  clad  in  the  vestments  of  the 
New  Tlieology  men  proffer  to  us  a  new  optimism,  having 
neither  foundation,  nor  inspiration,  nor  motive  other  than 
those  deduced  from  an  hypotheticil  evolutionnry  cosmic  pro- 
cess, and  supported  by  inferences  from  a  philosophy  of  re- 
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Ijgion  that  as  yet  is  embryonic  rather  than  nascent,  then  in 
the  light  of  nearly  two  millennia  of  what  the  optimism  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  has  wrought,  our  reply  is,  "Jesvis  we 
know,  and  Paul  we  know,  but  who  are  you?" 

And  ihey  answer,  the  Bible,  Clirist,  Chrisiianity  must  be 
reinterpreted  in  the  liRht  and  by  the  infallible  data  of 
Science,  criticism  in  its  accepted  canons,  and  the  attitude  of 
the  modem  mind  as  defined  by  the  compass  and  drift  of 
modern  thought.  AH  essentia!  in  each  is  to  be  reverently 
retained:  is  indeed  to  be  stamped  by  the  authoritj'  of 
scholarship  as  of  greatest  value.  Hut  what  and  how  much 
is  held  to  be  essential  in  tlie  reinierpretation  ?  We  answer, 
just  so  much,  and  not  a  whit  more,  as  car  he  worked  into 
the  evolution  of  ethics,  religion  and  theologj-.*  using  these 
lechnical  words  with  the  meaning  given  them  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  religion.  That  is.  ethics,  religion  and  theology 
are  cardinal  in  the  universal  evolutionary  process.  Or  to 
put  the  same  thing  differently,  the  Biblical  development  of 
what  these  terms  connote  must  be  modified  so  as  to  harmo- 
nize that  development  with  a  comprehensive  philosophy  of 
religion  the  foundation  of  which  is  the  hypothetical  evolu- 
tionary process.  That  is.  the  ethical,  religious  and  theo- 
logical in  the  Bible  are  to  I)e  accorded  neither  preeminence 
nor  priority  because  these  are  there.  Their  one  and  only 
claim  to  S|xxial  consideration  as  data  in  the  study  of  the 
philosophy  of  religion  is  that  they  have  a  well-defined 
setting  in  the  history  of  a  nation — the  Hebrew,  and  in 
nothing  on  the  ground  that  the  Bible  claims  to  be  the  record 
of  the  self -revelation  of  God  to  mankind. ^-giving  to  their 
development  exceptional  value. 

And  here  in  confirmation  of  what  we  have  said  and  in 

'  "The  cvolmioaisi  perceives  ihe  necessity  of  malung  the  fmmework 
of  th«ory  strong  and  sounA"  Therefore.  "Iht  evolutionict  must  r«og- 
nire  the  true  value  of  ihc  rcligiaui  iiiMimt  aiut  ailmit  the  vast  im- 
porlance  of  proviflmg  a  mode  embodying  it  in  the  future.  How 
ihit  ii  to  be  (tone  is  the  grcnt  problem  of  craning  generntions.  The 
generaiion  that  is  pas«inii  away  has  learned  it*  importance,  however 
far  they  may  be  from  the  sulutioii  iiielf"  (Leslie  Stepb«ij.i,  The  Kinf 
irenih  Ciittiry,  p.  3SC\  ed  igoi). 
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support  of  our  conclusion,  we  introduce  citations  from 
Pfleiderer.  ctrtainly  one  of  the  ablest  expOMtors  of  that 
philosophy  of  religion,  one  of  the  logical  necessities  of 
which  is  the  elimination  from  the  Bible  of  special  inspira- 
tion, sjiecial  revelation,  and.  hence,  miracles,  but  at  the  saro 
time  giving:  prominence  to  the  Bible  as  a  source  of  data  of, 
the  greatest  value  in  the  construction  of  a  philosophy  of 
religion  all-incliwivc  o£  ethics,  religion  and  theolog>*.  Of 
the  Old  Testament  Pfleiderer  says.'  "The  Prophets  raised 
the  tribal  god  of  Israel  to  be  the  God  of  the  world. 
To  the  Hebrew  Prophet  Jehovah  always  remained  the 
of  Israel  in  a  peculiar  sense,  but  his  government  of  the 
world  liad  nevertheless  a  universal  end,  which  passed  beyond 
the  national  limits  and  was  unconditionally  valuable  in 
itself."  having  as  "its  moral  end  the  divine  government  of 
the  world."  Further  on  he  says,"*  "If  a  religious  revela- 
tion is  to  be  found  anywhere,  it  is  certainly  to  be  found  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets,  who  knew  that  the  wiUfl 
of  God  is  the  will  of  the  morally  good.  This  knowledge,™ 
which  is  of  in6nite  reach,  arose  among  them  many  centuries 
before  Plato,  and  they  grasped  this  truth  more  firmly  than 
that  jirofonnd  thinker."  And  elsewhere  he  elaborates  this 
statement  and  says,"  "Through  this  knowledge  of  the 
moral  nature  and  government  of  God  which  had  arisen  in 
their  heart  and  conscience  the  Hebrew  Prophets  became  the 
creators  of  ethical  monotheism,  the  true  Biblical  religion, 
which  comes  to  its  true  fulfilment  in  Christianity."  Of 
the  four  Gospels  he  says — what  his  exposition  of  the  phi- 
losophy i)f  religion  assumes  of  the  entire  New  Testament,'* 
"The  primitive  community  (oi  bchevers)  was  the  guardian 
of  the  most  precious  treasure  of  Christendom — the  meaning 
of  the  facts  of  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus,  of  His  discourses, 
doings,  .-lud  sufferings.  If  it  had  not  so  faithfully  preser%'ed 
this  treasure  the  world  wouhl  have  received  no  Gospels,  nor 

*PbHosophs  of  k^liffion.  Vol.  i.,  p.  lao  (Gifford   Lectures). 

"/Mrf..  p.  i^ 

"  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  45. 

"Ibid.,  vol.  it.,  p.  laj. 
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any  tradition  of  the  several  feature*  of  the  life  of  Jesus. 
.  ,  .  And  wlwt  would  Christianity  have  been  without  the 
Gospels."  A  defender  of  the  evangelical  faith  need  say 
scarcely  more  than  this  of  the  worth  of  the  four  Gospels. 
But  as  if  Pfleiderer  fell  this  required  explarwtion  and  modi- 
fication', he  adds,  "Yet  the  traditions  of  the  primitive  coni- 
munitj-  even  were  already  far  from  being  able  to  give  a 
photographically  faithful  jiortrait  of  the  reality."  He 
means  of  the  Jesus  who  actually  was.  We  ask  why  so? 
Here  is  Pflcidcrcr's  answer.  "In  its  way  it  (the  primitive 
community)  was  already  creating,  fashioning  the  historical 
according  to  the  idea,  and  introducing  ideas  into  history," 
thereby  giving  to  the  earthly  life,  discourses,  doings,  and 
sufferings  of  Jesus  "more  and  more  supernatural  color  and 
content."  Tlie  language  of  these  citations  is  remarkable. 
Some  at  least  of  those  who  follow  in  its  general  positions 
and  arguments  Pflciderer's  philosophy  of  religion,  hesitate 
to  go  so  far  as  he  does  in  what  he  says  of  the  Hebrew 
Prophets  in  their  creative  relation  to  ethical  Monotheism." 
And  to  any  one  not  understanding  clearly  the  posirion  he 
champion.1  as  to  the  Bible,  Christ,  and  Christianity,  such 
language  as  we  have  cited  might  easily  be  misleading.  But 
in  these  citations  there  arc  two  assumptions  upon  which  wc 
shall  dM-ell  briefly. 

(i)  The  Old  Testament.  "Tlicy  became  creators  of 
ethical  monotheism."  But  hotv  its  creators?  Pfleiderer 
explains.  It  was  through  the  "knowledge  of  the  moral 
nature  and  government  of  God  which  had  arisen  in  their 
hcan  and  conscience."  That  is.  it  was  self-evolved.  But 
in  what  the  Prophets  did,  being  the  pioneer  by  "many  cen- 
turies" of  Plato,  if  "a  religious  revelation  is  to  be  found 

"For  example.  Tide  {History  of  KtUgion,  Eng,  E<L,  p.  89)  :  "Out  of 
the  conception  of  Yativeh's  supremacy  over  the  other  god»  of  the 
coiiniry  sprang  tlte  Idea  of  hi*  snie  lordship  over  I»niel.  Beirond  this 
idea  the  first  Propbetj  of  reformed  Mosaism  made  no  Krcat  adrance 

.  .  The  Kteat  value  tyl  the  preaching  of  the  Prophets  lies  in  Its 
ethical  characWf,  and  in  the  pure  and  cicviitetl  representation  which 
it  gave  to  their  Yahveh.  But  even  this  conccptirtn  of  deity  is  still  one- 
*i<)cd,  and  iticir  univerMlimn  continues  panic  ulnrittjc." 
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anywh«re  it  is  found  in  llie  spirit  of  those  Prophets."  Never- 
theless Pflcitiercr  does  not  admit  that  there  was  eitl»er 
special  revelation  or  special  inspiration  anywhere— eitlier 
in  the  Olil  Tcsiaiitent  or  the  New.'*  Ex  hypothesi  he  could 
not  ilo  so.  The  evolutionary  hypothesis  upon  which  he  A 
huilds  his  philosophy  of  religion  imperatively  interdicts 
such  an  admission.  ITie  Hebrew  Prophets  were  men  ex- 
ceptional in  their  "insiglit  into  the  moral  nature  and  govern- 
ment of  God."  They  were  men  of  fervent  piety:  patriotic.^ 
devout  worshippers  of  Yahveh  to  the  uucr  exclusion  of^ 
all  other  deities  whether  of  Israel  or  of  contiguous  peoples. 
They  were  men  too  who  held  as  authoritative  the  traditions 
ol  Israel.  For  these  reasons  they  resisted  idolatf)-  and 
preceded  ail  others  in  emphasizing  the  government  of  the 
world  by  the  Cod  of  Israel.  It  was  indeed,  as  Pfleidcrer 
virtually  admits,  a  marvellous  achievement  in  ethics,  religion 
and  theoiog)'.  But  it  is  in  its  antecedents,  in  the  environ- 
ment of  the  Hebrew  Prophets  in  their  own  time — and  in 
its  age-long  permanency  of  result,  only  one  link  in  the  chain 
of  evolution.  In  it  there  was  neither  special  revelation  nor 
special  inspiration.  Thus  the  era  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets 
and  the  conceded  pennanency  of  their  exposition  and  appli- 
cation of  ethical  Monotheism  becomes  the  crux  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  hypotheses  and  methods  of  Higher  Criticism 
to  the  Old  Testament.  If  it  fail  here  it  is  self-invalidated 
in  much  besides. 

(a)  The  New  Testament.  Pfleiderer  says  that  in  the 
Gospels  "the  primitive  community  (of  believers)  was  the 
guardian  of  the  most  precious  treasure  of  Christendom." 
Except  for  this  "primitive  community"  which  "so  faithfully 
preserved  this  treasure,  the  world  would  have  had  no  Gos- 
pels": and  then  he  asks,  "What  would  Christianity  have 
been  without  the  Gospels?"  But  he  goes  on  and  affinns 
that  this  primitive  community  "was  far  from  being  able  to 
give  a  photographically  faithful  portrait  of  the  realitj*" — 
the  Jesus  who  actually  was.  They  introduced  "ideas  into 
T/.  especially  Philotophy  of  Riligion,  vol.  ii.,  seel,  iii. 
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history"  and  so  fashioned  tlic  historical  as  the  ideal  tradi- 
tional conception  of  the  Jesus  who  was,  thus  giving  to  the 
reality  '"n>ore  and  more  supernatural  color  and  content." 
This  assumption  of  Pfitidtrcr  is  fundaincntal  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Gospels  and  of  the  entire  New  Testament 
which  we  are  being  urged  to  accept. 

It  ii  affirmed  that  the  primitive  community  superimposed 
a  "suiwrnatural  color  and  content"  upon  the  actual  facts  of 
the  earthly  Hf«  of  Jesus.  This  afTimiation  manifestly 
eliminates  from  the  Gospels  everything  supernatural  and 
miraculous, — hence  the  miraculous  conception  and  bodily 
resurrection  of  Jesus — and  yet  it  assumes  that  this  was  the 
work  of  the  primitive  community.  Tlie  sophism  here  is  in 
the  assumption  that  the  Girist  of  the  Gospels  is  not  the 
Christ  of  history  but  an  ideal  Christ  superimposed  upon  the 
facts  of  the  life,  teaching  and  work  of  the  Christ  who 
actually  was;  and  this  by  "the  primitive  community".  But 
this  assumption  itself  is  certainly  unhistorical.  For  from 
the  first  "tlie  primitive  commnnity"  received  the  knowledge 
and  interpretation  of  the  Gospel  of  Qirisi  from  the  Apostles 
He  had  called  to  be  with  Him,  and  who  declared  that  tliey 
were  the  eye-witnesses  of  His  resurrection.  In  the  com- 
munity the  Apostles  spoke  with  an  authority  which  was 
fully  recogni/ed."  Though  not  one  of  the  original  Apos- 
tles. Paul  the  expositor  of  the  content  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  and  the  .'\|>ostle  to  the  titrntiles,  was  the  defender 
of  the  A]X>sttes'  teaching  against  all  departures  from  it.'" 
If  he  had  had  the  four  Gospels  licfore  him,  he  could  not 
have  given  us  a  portrait  of  Jesus  the  Christ,  more  like  the 
one  they  present,  than  he  has  given.  H  then  there  be  in 
the  four  Gospels  "a  supernatural  coloring"  of  the  life, 
works,  teaching  of  the  Christ,  it  evidently  was  not  the  primi- 
tive community  that  did  this,     It  was  tlie  Apostles'  teaching. 

But  again,  this  alleged  "coloring"  is  a  misleading  nicta- 
l^r.     There  is  the  coloring  of  the  artist's  pigments  and 

"CT.  Acta  ii.  43.  with  3  Pc.  lii.  i. 
'i  Cor.  IT.  9;  EiA.iij.s:  1  Th«s.ii.& 
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bnwh, — perhaps  to  flatter  his  subject.  Sach  a  colorii^. 
crilics  of  ihe  school  of  Pflcidcrer  insist,  has  given  us  the 
portraiture  of  Jesus  the  Christ  in  the  Gospels.  But  there 
is  another  and  different  Idntl  of  coloring'.  We  mean  the 
blended  shadings,  the  delicate  lints  and  the  deep,  ridi 
primary  cokir  which  the  sunshine  paints  on  the  flower.  The 
stuishinc  does  not  make  the  coloring  and  then  paint  it  on 
the  opening  flower.  As  well  think  of  the  sunshine  painting 
a  flower  upon  the  face  of  a  rock.  The  sunshine  brings  out 
the  coloring  that  first  in  the  bud  was  to  be  in  the  (lower,  thus 
revealing  its  beauty.  What  sunshine  is  to  the  flower,  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  to  be  and  is  to  the  person,  the  life,  the 
teaching,  the  work,  the  sufferings  and  death — hence  to  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  and  His  enthronement  at  the  right 
hand  of  God  the  Father.  For  the  Holy  Spirit  was  not,  and 
could  not  be  the  interpreter  of  Christ  and  the  content  of  the 
Gospel  until  Christ  had  completed  the  work  He  came  to  do 
and  resumed,  as  Mediator,  the  glory  He  had  witli  the 
Father  before  the  world  was.  This  interpretation  began 
on  tlie  Day  of  Pentecost,"  but  it  did  not  end  then.'"  It  was 
to  be  mediated  through  the  subjective  experience  of  those 
who  believed." — not  that  this  experience  of  itself  or  any 
consensus  of  such  experience  was  to  be  authoritative  in 
doctrine;  but  becau.w  il  was  only  to  such  experience  that 
Christ  in  His  person  and  work  could  be  spiritually  inter- 
preted."* This  may  be  a  reason  why  even  the  earliest  of 
the  Gospels  did  not  a|ijjcar  until  the  doctrinal  content  of  the 
Gospel  had  been  developed  and  had  become  the  understood 
faith  of  the  primitive  conmumity.  What  Garvie  has  satdj 
applies  here.  "Those  who  accept  the  historical  Jesus  as  the 
Son  of  God  and  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  assign  the  signi- 
ficance and  value  of  Divine  revelation  to  His  earthly  life, 
also  recognize  Him  as  the  Living  Christ,  present,  interested. 

"Cf.  Jno.  xiv.  as-36k  xvi.  ?-r<,  with  Lk.  xxiv.  49;  Aets  I  3. 

"  C/.  I  Cor.  ii.  4,  10. 

'Cf.  3  Cor.  iv.  6,  with  iii.  16-18. 

"C/.  t  Cor.  iL   14,  with  Rom.  vliL  6. 
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and  active  here."'*  This  was  the  belief  of  "the  primitive 
community."  But  it  was  a  belief  founded  upon  and  devel- 
oped by  the  preaching  and  teaching  of  the  Apostles,  and  not 
a  belief  evolved  out  of  the  consensus  of  the  self-conscious- 
ness of  that  community.  7"his  belief  may  have  been  only 
an  ideal  wrought  into  valid  historical  tradition  as  to  Jesus 
— the  Christ.  But  if  so.  it  was  the  j\postles  who  did  this, 
not  "the  primitive  coiimiutiit)'". 

We  now  have  come  to  a  point  of  view  from  which  it  is 
germane  to  our  subject  to  say  something  of  the  insulation 
of  the  Hebrew  >ration  as  a  nation.  Of  course,  all  nations 
— ancient  or  modeni.  are  insulated-  lliat  is.  each  nation 
has  a  governnicni  and  laws  of  its  own.  Otherwise  a  nation 
could  not  be.  A  race  may  continue ;  but  a  nation  ccasea  to 
be  when  its  government  is  dismantled.  And  its  law.s,  being 
without  the  support  of  authority,  arc  of  necessity  abrogated. 
The  Hebrew  Nation  was  theocratic:  its  laws  and  legislation 
were  understood  b>'  the  people  to  be  of  tlwocratic  origin 
and  sanction.  And  here  is  the  fact  that  contradistinguishes 
the  purpcwc  for  which  the  Hebrew  Nation  was  called  into 
existence  and  so  strangely  preserved,  notwithstanding  the 
vicissitudes  and  overwhelming  misfnrlimcs  and  calamities 
they  underwent  for  so  many  centuries,  from  that  of  other 
contemporary  nations.  Beside  the  Hebrew  Nation,  there 
has  never  been  another  who-se  existence,  continuance,  and 
destiny  were  so  indissoUibly  bound  up  with  fidelity  to  a 
distinct  religious  belief.*'     The  insulation  of  the  Hebrew 

■  The  Inmr  Life  af  Jtsut.  pp.  63-64. 

The  Hebrew  Propheb  "All  Mart  »itli  the  belief  in  n  personal  God 
vrbom  they  name  JchovaJi.  He  is  God  of  Itracl.  He  brought  thcra  up 
out  of  Eaarpt."  (Davidson,  Thf  Old  Ttstamfni  Prophrcy,  pp.  274-275, 
tf.  p.  4ai.>  "The  Hebrew  Prophets  from  Mpses  fnwards,  witli  their 
superior  hold  upon  morality,  which  is  the  very  nerve  of  personality, 
purificil  iheir  popular  rchgion,  tiut  without  loiing  themsclven  in  nlwirac- 
tiotu:  am!  it  is  a  mere  lrave»lj  to  sppak  nf  their  God  as  an  impersonal 
tefnlency.  From  beginning  to  enil  Me  i(  tsBcntially  personal,"  (IIIinK- 
worth,  Ptrsonolity,  Human  and  Divine,  pp.  55-5S.)  Max  Mlillcr  poslu- 
bttes  thai  the  fomtatton  of  a  nation  is  conditioned  by  previous  a^ee- 
mem  na  to  religion.  <See  his  Seienee  of  Religion,  Sec  iii,  pp.  1+4-155.) 
Is  ihcrc  one  instance  of  this— ancient  or  mod eriv— except  the  Hebrew 
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Nation  was  such  tliai  unlike  otlicr  nations  they  were  not  to 
seek  the  extension  of  their  geographical  limits  by  diplomacy 
or  war.  The  promises  made  to  Iheni  were  conditioned  upon 
their  fidelity  to  their  Ktewardship.  The  threatenings  and 
judjiineiils  pronounced  against  them  were  for  unfaithful- 
ness. Sometimes  the  philosophical  student  of  liistory  finds 
otjc  of  his  most  pci-plexing  problems  in  discovering  the 
reason  for  a,  nation's  existence ;  for  he  can  find  no  legacy 
bequeathed  by  it  to  the  future.*'  Not  so  with  the  student 
of  the  history  of  the  Hehre^v  Nation,  He  discovers,  and 
plainly  enough,  the  reason  both  in  its  history  and — having 
long  since  passed  away — in  the  legacy  It  has  bequeathed  to 
mankind.  For  be  the  hypothesis  and  method  of  any  one 
what  they  may  in  interpreting  the  Old  Testament,  be  must 
premise  that  it  contains  the  history  of  an  insulated  nation, 
in  which  insulation  this  nation  was  historically  allied  to  the 
development  of  an  insulated  religion.  And  further,  he  can 
scarcely  escape  premising  that  the  devciotmient  of  this  re- 
ligion coidd  not  have  been  without  the  isolated  nation.  For 
It  must  be  evident  that  in  some  definite  sense  and  by  some 
means  Israel  did  hecome  the  channel  for  the  accomplishing 
of  the  divine  redemptive  purpose  in  behalf  of  humanity. 
Tliat  purpose  is  the  golden  thread  running  through  the 
histor>'  and  literature  of  Israel,  giving  it  a  variety  which  is 
certainly  not  due  to  conscious  purpose  t>n  the  part  of  in- 
dividual writers.'''  Those  who  deny  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment contains  a  sjiecial  revelation  from  God  to  mankind, 
nevertheless  recognize  the  oneness  of  purimse  "running 
throngli  the  history  and  literature  of  Israel".  Otherwise 
their  hypothesis  of  the  evolution  of  religion  could  not  be 
applied  to  the  interpretation  of  the  content  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

Nation?  The  distinciivc  religious  libcny  o(  the  Hebrews  ilatcs  hack 
to  the  call  ftf  .Miraliani.  Cf.  Clay.  Ainurru,  The  Houif  of  llir  Sorthtm 
Sfmiift,  pp.  85-86.  M»o  Berry,  Tftc  ON  Teslantent  Among  the  Stmitic 
RtHS/ions,  p|i.  193-201. 

"Greece  arnl  Rome  »re  the  conspicuous  exceptions  to  this. 

"Wilson,  Ilinv  God  has  Sfoktn,  p.  161. 
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If  then  h  be  denied  that  tlie  Old  Testament  contains  a 
special  revelation  to  mankind,  but  assumed  at  the  same  time 
tliat  tlu-  insulated  evolution  of  the  Hebrew  religion  gave  to 
the  world  lite  true  conception  of  cthicil  monotheism,  which 
had  its  subsequent  relatively  fuller  exposition  in  the  inttii- 
lion  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  by  Jcsiis  of  Nazareth,  could 
this  in^ulaictl  cvnhition  of  ethics,  religion,  thcolog)*  have 
been  without  aji  insulated  nation  the  liistor>'  of  which  was 
coeval  and  continuous  with  that  evoUition?  As  a  fact  it 
was  not.  Higher  critics  and  writers  on  comparative  re- 
ligion and  on  the  philosophy  of  religion,  find  much  to  com- 
mend in  the  religious  of  Egypt,  Babylonia.  .'Vssyria, — and 
perhaps  more  in  Buddliism,  Confucianism  and  Moham- 
medanism. .\n(l  it  would  he  anomalous  indeed  if  in  these 
religions  they  found  nothing  to  conunend — nothing  that 
might  be  comi»arc<I  with  the  ethics,  the  religion  and  the 
theology  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  as  well  with  those  in 
the  Xew.  For  whatever  the  development  ant]  progress  of 
any  section  of  the  human  race,  such  developiuem  ami  pro- 
gress surely  could  not  have  originated  in  the  primal  and 
essential  dJfTerentiatiun  of  one  particular  section  from  the 
race  in  its  totality  of  potentialities.  No  man.  be  he  scienli.it, 
philosopher,  historian,  or  higher  critic,  has  any  warrant  in 
known  facts  for  affirming  such  original  and  fundamental 
differentiation.  Wliy  then  should  such  differentiation  be 
virtually  assiuiied  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrews?  Rather, 
there  arc  far  stronger  reasons  for  assuming  such  differentia- 
tion in  the  Egyptians,  the  Babylonians,  the  Assyrians,  the 
people  of  Indi.i.  or  of  China.  Yet  it  is  not  to  the  evolution 
-of  ethics,  religion,  and  theology  in  any  one  or  all  of  these. 
to  which  we  are  pointed  to-day.  as  liaving  bequeathed  to  tas 
a  l^acy  of  invaluable  worth.  Who  commends  to  us 
Buddhism.  Confucianism  or  the  far  later  Mohammedanism 
as  in  its  history,  in  its  achievements,  in  its  status  to-day, — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  distinctive  tenets  of  either, — ais  offer- 
ing the  solution  of  our  social  and  ethical  problems,  and 
hence  as  a  foundation  for  a  practical  and  efficient  Optimism  ? 
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All  these  arc  commended,  sometimes  eulogized,  and  much 
ia  said  oi  the  lessons  Christianity  may  leam  from  than. 
But  those  who  do  this  never  Fail  to  give  preeminence  in 
ethics,  religion,  theology  to  the  Bible  in  Us  <ntiret>-  though 
denying  that  it  contains  a  special  revelation. 

We  have  used  the  phrase  "insulated  evolution"  to  define 
the  trend  and  outcome  of  the  Hebrew  religion  in  that  by 
which,  historically,  it  is  differentiate*!  from  all  other  relig- 
ions. It  is  this  insulation  that  demands  ex]>l.-uiation  in  any 
study  of  comparative  religion  or  in  any  philosophy  of  re- 
ligioiL  For  there  is  no  fact  in  either  profane  or  sacred 
history  that  stands  nut  more  boldly  or  in  its  results  has  made 
a  like  contribution  to  ethics,  religion  and  tlieology.  Except 
for  wliat  wc  have  termed  *'insulatcd  evolution"  neither  the 
fact  nor  the  results  would  have  been.  We  camiot  enlarge 
upon  this.  But  if  the  Hebrew  Prophets  alx>ui  the  year  800 
B.  C,  without  special  revelation  or  inspiration  themselves. 
and  without  the  guidance  and  help  of  such  antecedent 
Ica«iership  in  the  belief  of  Israel  during  the  preceding  cen- 
turies of  its  history,  evolved  their  ethical  monotheism  out 
of  their  own  consciousness  in  some  such  way  as  Raplan 
defines,"  then  why  did  not  the  seers,  the  prophets,  the  "ad- 
vanced thinkers"  of  other  and  contemporary  religions  do 
the  same  thing?  TTiere  is  nothing  captious  or  evasive  in 
this  (luestion.  But  wc  arc  not  aware  that  writers  on  the 
evolution  of  religion,  on  the  philosophy  of  religion,  or  on 
comparative  religion,  now  regard  it  as  a  question  of  special 
importance.     W.    Robertson    Smith  easily  disposes  of    it. 

'Raplxa's  Psychology  of  Profheey  has  only  very  recently  appeared. 
So  far  as  we  krow  it  is  the  first  formally  scietitifir  expojiilioii  of 
Prophecy.  Of  Revclution  he  gives  lbi»  piychological  definition :  "Reve- 
lation, as  I  conceive  it,  therefore,  is  a  sudden  mystcrions  awareness  of 
an  inflow  of  thought,  an  inundation  of  spirit,  an  awakening  of  mind, 
seemingly  from  unaccountable  sources,  and,  therefore,  bclic\-cd  to  be 
from  non-natural  channels  through  supernalural  agency."  (p.  110.) 
The  aub-titte,  "A  Study  of  the  Prophet  Mind  as  M;inifettc(l  in  the 
Hebrew  Propheu,"  explains  the  purpose  of  the  l>ook-  It  really  dif- 
ferentiates in  nothing  essential  "the  Prophetic  Mind"  of  the  Hebrew 
Prophets  from  that  of  the  prophets  of  Fagantsm.  In  both,  psycho- 
logically understood— prophecy  is  one  and  the  saiuc. 
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Tie  says:  "What  is  often  described  as  the  natural  tendency 
of  Semitic  religion  towards  ethical  moiiotheisni,  is  in  tlic 
main  nothii^  mure  than  a  consequence  of  the  alliance  of 
religion  and  monarchy.""  This  alliance  was  germinal  of 
"the  way  in  which  the  prophets  conceived  of  Jehovah's 
sovereignty."^'  But  "in  Judaism  the  spirit  of  loyalty  was 
allied  with  genuine  moral  earnestness,""  His  condition 
is  that  "in  other  nations  individual  thinkers  rose  to  lofty 
conceptiom  of  a  supreme  deity,  but  in  Israel,  and  in  Israel 
atone,  these  conceptions  were  incorporated  in  the  accepted 
worship  of  the  national  god.  And  so  of  all  the  gods  of  the 
nations  Jehovah  alone  was  fitted  to  become  the  God  of  the 
whole  eanh."'*  Smith  gives  about  ten  pages  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  of  which  we  have  staled  only  four  of  the 
salient  points.  But  these  arc  enough  to  show  that  he  deals 
with  the  question  as  it  makes  the  evolution  of  religion  in- 
tegral to  its  answer.  Jevon-S  has  recently,  though  .somewhat 
sj-mpatlicticaily.  criticised  the  position  of  Smith.  He  says:** 
"The  monotheism  of  the  Jews  is  a  unique  and  solitary  phe- 
nomenon in  the  history  of  religion.  Nowhere  else  in  the 
world  lias  the  development  of  religion  culminated  in  mono- 
theism. The  reasonable  inference  from  thi.5  patent  and 
fundamental  fact  is.  that  nowhere  else  can  religion  have 
dcveloiwd  along  the  same  lines  as  among  the  Jews."  Why 
this  difference?  Smith's  explanation  does  not  explain  as 
Jcvons  shows  conclusively.  We  have  used  the  phrase  "in- 
sulated evolution"  tentatively  only  as  a  working  definition. 
For  in  fact  evolution  allows  nothing  of  the  kind^  because  in 
the  theory  of  the  evolution  of  religion,  the  Hebrew  religion 
and  the  religion  of  Christ  are  in  the  same  category  as  the 
evolution  of  the  soaring  eagle  from  its  reptilian  ancestor. 
Such  in  general  is  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  in  its 

'The  Rtligion  of  iht  Stmilts.  p.  74.  Ed.  i88ql 
'IbiJ-,  p.  75. 

■yfrfrf.,  p.  79. 

*  Imiroduttion  to  the  Hitlory  of  Rtlifion,  p.  j8&    Comp,  p.  390.    IV. 
Edition. 
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entirety  lying  behind  and  defining  the  optimism  that  is  to 
supcrsc<lc  the  optimism  of  the  Gosjiel  of  Christ.  Hence, 
the  only  optimism  that  meets  the  demand  of  the  present  is 
an  o]>timism  defined  atid  delimited  by  the  ethical,  religious, 
aiid  theological  evolution  of  the  past  which  as  yet  has  had 
its  highest  and  purest  expression  in  the  religion  of  the 
Hf'ircw*  and  in  the  exceptional  intiulion  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
had  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God — consequently  of  the  soiiship 
and  brotherhood  of  maiiUiiid,  This  optimism  is  to  be  for 
us  the  inspiring  motive  for  the  present — the  prophet  of  the 
fiitnre.  But  it  is  in  nothing  a  finality.  For.  as  we  have 
seen,  the  only  lin^ility  the  evolution  of  religion  allows  is  a 
finality  insejxirable  from  the  ultimate  finality  of  the  whole 
cosmic  evohilioii. — something  in  the  very  far-off  future. 
That  issue  for  humanity  under  the  existing  order  of  things 
is  portrayed  in  roseate  colors.  But  as  yet  the  evolution  of 
religion  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  is  given  preemi- 
nence in  this  jmrtrayal — especially  the  life,  character,  ethical 
teachings  of  Jesus — ^the  Christ.  Of  the  many  confirmations 
of  this  we  could  easily  adduce,  we  offer  hut  one.  Le  Conte 
is  neither  .1  Higher  Critic  nor  a  theologian,  but  a  scientist 
ami  a  thorough-going  evolutionist.  He  sav-s,  "The  most 
powerfully  attractive  ideal  ever  presented  to  the  human 
mind,  and,  therefore,  the  most  i»olent  agent  in  the  cvohilion 
of  human  character,  is  the  Christ.  This  ideal  must  come, 
whether  in  the  imagination  or  in  the  flesh  we  say  not,  but 
must  come — somehow  in  the  course  and  not  in  the  end.  At 
the  end  the  whole  human  race  ilrawn  upward  by  this  ideal 
nuist  reach  the  fulness  of  the  stature  of  Clirist."*'  No  one, 
ao  far  as  we  know,  has  stated  this  position  from  the  opti- 
mistic point  of  view  more  e.xplicitly  than  Lc  Conte  does  here. 
But  the  changes  arc  being  nuig  easily  upon  it.  We  arc  told 
that  this  is  tfw  essence  of  the  mission  of  Jesus  tlie  Christ, 
while,  in  almost  the  same  breath  we  arc  warned  against 
interpreting  and  understanding  the  Gospel  of  Christ  as  the 
finality  of  revelation.  Nor  are  all  by  any  means  so  confident 
"Evolution  of  Rtligion,  pp.  ^-^64. 
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as  Le  Conte  seenis  to  be  that  ilie  Christ  will  continue  to  be 
"the  most  potent  agent  in  the  evolution  of  human  charac- 
ter." He  may  prove  to  have  been  only  a  link  in  the  chain 
of  evolution  as  it  moves  toward  its  ultimate  issue.  Some 
see  even  now  the  evidences  of  this.  Comie  omitted  the 
nanic  of  Christ  from  his  roster  of  illustrious  men  who  be- 
queathed legacies  to  mankind.  Foster  anticipates  the  coming 
of  a  time  when  Oirist  may  be  forgotten.  Many  even  now 
do!ibt  whether  Christ  has  any  message  for  our  age.  And 
Savage  speaks  for  many  when  he  says  "It  matters  not 
therefore  that  Christianity  (he  means  the  Unitarian  con- 
ception of  it)  is  the  last  and  most  perfect  system  of  rcligpon; 
since  it  is  a  product  of  evolution  it  will  be  set  aside  by  evolu- 
tion."« 

But  as  yet  this  is  more  a  sporadic  and  isolated  than  a  con- 
verjfinff  tendency.  What  it  presajjes  does  not  here  concern 
us.  What  we  have  ke\n  steadily  in  the  prospective  is  the 
optimism  founded  upon  an  "ethical  Gospel.""  which  is  the 
heritage  of  the  evolution  of  religion  in  the  history  of  the 
Hebrew  Nation,  and  afterward  fully  evolved  in  the  life, 
character  and  tcacliings  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  in  His 
intuition  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  of  the  sonship 
and  brotherhood  of  man.  We  may  now  dwell,  as  briefly 
as  possilile.  uimhi  the  cardinal  ]>oints  in  the  general  con- 
ciuaian  to  which  our  line  of  thought  and  argimient  leads. 

(a.)  The  new  optimism  Ic^cally  rejects  all  that  is  basal 
to  the  optimism  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  that  is,  the  sjiccia! 
inspiration  of    Ihe  Bible;    the  miracidous    conception    and 

■  7*A«  MoToU  of  Evolution,  p.  i8;.  Quoted  by  Alvidla,  ContetnfO' 
rary  EvoltHio>\  of  Religwm  Thought,  p.  217. 

"Sanilsy.  c|uo<itic  a  writer  in  the  H'tbbert  Jaurmil  who  dcKribes  the 
Hew  Thcolagy  us  "a  return  to  siniplichy  of  statement  aiid  to  the 
pruching  of  an  ethical  Gotpd"  which  "discard*  every  theolofrumwon 
trhich  has  not  a  practical  value,"  say>:  "The  miichief  lie*  in  the 
tweeping  nesalive,  which  may  well  set  the  loyal  Chrisliait  on  bis  ^ard, 
ki  he  knows  how  much  ihnt  is  precious  lo  him  may  easily  he  included. 
.  .  .  There,  once  more,  we  know  what  to  expect;  and  I  am  afraid  our 
expectations  are  realiied  to  a  Rreater  txt^nt  than  th«y  need  be."  {Tht 
Lift  of  Chriit  in  Rtetnt  Rtstorch,  pp,  151-154). 
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bodily  resurrection,  hence  tht  Incarnation,  Deity,  and 
glorification  of  Christ  with  the  Father,  of  Christ  the  finality 
as  the  self-revelation  of  God  to  mankiml.  We  do  not  mean 
the  criticism  and  restatement  of  the  formulation  of  these 
hclicfs  of  the  evangelical  faith — which  is  one  thing.  But 
their  rejection  in  toto  which  is  altogether  another.  Thei 
issue  here  is  not  whether  these  beliefs  are  true  or  falsej 
p^r  if;  but  that  the  new  optimism  has  no  place  for  them.-! 
For  they  are  eliminated  by  the  hypothesis  and  methods  of 
Higher  Criticism.**  This  may  not  be  at  first,  but  the  gravi-  — 
tation  from  the  first  is  that  way.  Regarded  as  suborclinate,B 
therefore,  relatively  indifferent,  they  arc  not  in  any  case  to 
be  held  as  essential  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ-  This  position 
is  indefensible,  and  its  maintenance  is  impossible  from  a 
psychological  point  of  view.  For  in  nothing  can  the  human 
mind  long  tolerate  the  attitude  of  doubt  on  any  subject  of 
inquiry,  and  especially  upon  any  subject  related  to  religious 
belief.  It  logically  demands  and  presses  toward  a  definite 
conclusion  pro  or  con.  Here  neutrality  and  indetemiinate- 
ness  are  in  the  nature  of  the  case  impossible  as  they  can  be 
in  nothing  else.  It  is  the  evolutionary  philosophy  of  re- 
ligion that  predetermines  the  direction  of  the  gravitation 
and  dictates  the  conclusion.  The  foundations  of  the  new 
optimism  are  so  radically  other  than  those  of  the  optimism 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  that  whatever  is  distinctive  funda- 
mentally in  the  latter,  is  by  the  imperiousness  of  the  logical 
gravitation  in  the  former  rejected.  The  evidences  of  this 
are  now  before  us.  The  cleavage  is  sharp.  Compromise  is 
impossible.     Antagonism  is  inevitable. 

{b)  The  new  optimism  emphasizes  social  progress — and 
does  not.  except  indirectly,  empliasize  the  salvation  of  man 
as  a  sinner  from  sin.  Solidarity  is  far  more  prominent  in 
its  conception  of  mankind  than  the  individual.  Its  unit  is 
not  the  individual,  though  its  free  use  of  the  nomenclature 
of  Christianity  and  the  language  of  the  Gospels  especially, 
seems  to  give  the  impression  that  it  is  most  zealous  for  the 
~^^.  Foriyth,  Tht  Pfrjon  and  Plact  0/  Jfsw  Chnst,  p.  103. 
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uKlividiiai.  But  iu  practical  aim  is  not  the  individual  first, 
and  then  through  the  individual  the  betterment  and  cthica] 
uplift  of  societj'  aiid  thereby  the  iiriMiiotion  uf  ihc  progress 
of  hiimanit>".  Its  normal  tendency  has  been  the  reverse  of 
this-  Nor  could  it  be  logically  otherwise.  The  cosmic  con- 
ception that  molds  its  theorj-  of  the  evolution  of  religion 
does  not  place  the  primary  emphasis  upon  the  salvation  of 
the  individual  from  sin.  ft  is  needless  to  show  that  the 
optimism  of  the  (iospel  of  Christ  emphasizes,  above  all 
beside,  the  salvation  of  the  individual  sinner  from  sin.  It 
was  in  this  that  early  evangelism  won  all  its  victories,  and 
in  three  centuries  wrought  such  marvellous  ethical  and  social 
transformation  among  peoples  so  long  and  so  thoroughly 
dominated  by  paganism.  And  here  again  compromise  is 
impossible.  Antagonism  is  inevitable.  The  evidence  is 
abundant  and  irresistible  that  the  power  of  the  optimism  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  has  been  in  the  radical  change  it 
wrought  in  the  individual.  By  this  it  became  the  source  of 
the  transformation  of  society.  The  new  optimism  gives  no 
sign  of  having  a  like  power.  Nor  is  evidence  in  sight  that 
it  ever  will  possess  it.  For.  ex  hypoihfsx.  it  cannot  move 
faster  than  tlie  evolutionar>-  process  that  molds  it.  It  can 
have  no  other  or  greater  inhering  initiation.  If  the  opti- 
mism of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  had  had  no  other  initiative, 
would  Christianity  have  made  for  itself  the  place  it  holds 
in  the  history  of  human  progress? 

(c)  The  new  optimism  emphasizes  the  existing  order 
of  things  as  the  horizon  of  its  vision.  Its  evolutionary 
genesis  and  mold — we  may  add.  its  confident  prophecy  as 
to  the  future  of  humanity,  necessitates  this.  All  this  opti- 
mism is  to  achieve  for  mankind  is  predetermined  by  the 
potentialities  of  the  present  order  of  things.  A  future  state 
of  existence  may  be  assumed,  but  can  never  be  more  than 
an  assumption  in  the  new  optimism;  for  there  is  nothing  in 
it  that  makes  the  belief  in  a  future  state  of  existence  funda- 
mental. The  more  closely  the  new  optimism  by  means  of 
advance  in  scientific  certainty,  and  in  both  the  philosophy 
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of  history  and  the  philosophy  of  religion,  allies  itself  intelli- 
gently with  the  ciiliret)-  of  the  evolutionary  process  under 
the  existing  order  of  things,  the  more  detenninate  of  the 
content  and  the  incentive  to  endeavor  becomes  the  horizon 
bounding  that  order,  b'or  no  matter  how  greatly  that  hori- 
2on  may  be  enlarged,  it  is  always  the  same  order  of  things. 
It  never  includes  an>1hing  beyond  this  order  of  things — 
either  in  time  or  space  or  eternity.  And  here  again  the  new 
optimism  is  sclf-ditfercntiatcd  from  the  optimism  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  in  a  way  and  for  reasons  that  make  com- 
promise imjXMsible  and  antagonism  inevitable.  For  the 
foundations  upon  which  the  optimisiti  of  the  (lospel  rests 
are  not  delimited  by  the  existing  order  of  things.  They  are 
not  predetermined  liy  citlier  time  or  space.  They  are  time- 
less and  eternal  in  the  redemptive  purpose  of  God.  This  is 
the  genesis  of  the  optimism  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  If  it 
include  tin-  existing  order  of  things,  which  certainly,  accord- 
ing to  Holy  Scripture,  it  does,  it  includes  that  order  because 
of  the  order  of  things  that  is  to  follow.  Here  is  the  in- 
hering po^vcr  of  self-initiation  in  the  Gosjjcl  of  Christ — the 
reason  why  it  has  brought  to  pass  results  in  human  progress 
through  the  salvation  of  individtuls,  giving  them  the  hope 
and  the  inspiration  of  the  certainty  of  eternal  life,  which 
the  new  optimism  cannot  give. 

Our  limits  forbid  further  analysis  of  the  conclusion  we 
have  reached.  It  is  enough  to  add  tliat  the  issue  we  have 
defined  has  become  so  aaitc  that  a  reaction  is  certain. — 
indeed  has  begun.  Not  to  mention  other  reasons,  the 
elimination  of  special  revelation  with  all  it  includes,  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  has  necessitated  a  correspond- 
ing elimination  of  what  the  universal  self-consciousness  of 
man  has  recognized  as  inhering  in  the  reality  of  his  being. 
If  radical  criticism  has  left  only  an  expurgated  Bible,  it  has 
defined  a  corresponding  conception  of  man.  For  the  Bible 
is  addressed  as  a  revelation  o£  God  to  man,  to  the  totality  of 
the  being  man,  his  life  here  and  his  eternal  destiny.  And, 
therefore,  whatever  is  rejected  in  the  foundation  and  content 
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of  the  (^liniism  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  must  by  so  much 
delimit  oiir  conception  of  man  in  the  totality  of  his  being. 
In  other  words,  it  requires  the  assumption  that  in  the  rcalit>" 
of  the  being  of  man  there  is  nothing  responding  to  ilie  scH- 
revdation  of  etenia)  redenipiioii  in  Christ  Jesus.  But  we 
ask,  are  not  the  distinctive  truths  of  that  sel  f-rcvclation  just 
what  man  has  fch  after  if  haply  he  might  find  them?  And 
further,  we  ask,  could  man  have  responded  to  that  revela- 
tion and  have  liad  the  experimenlal  assurance  of  its  adapta- 
tion to  the  needs  of  his  being,  or  have  been  the  subject  of 
so  radical  a  change  in  his  character'^  by  the  power  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  if  this  were  not  so?  The  millions  who 
have  believed  this  Gospel  and  in  whom  it  wrought  sueh 
miracles  in  character  and  life,  constitute  an  irrefutable 
answer  to  our  four-fold  question.  We  here  leave  our  dis- 
cussion of  the  new  optimism  xfersus  the  optimism  of  Christ. 
which  wc  Iiavc  intcmlcil  to  J)e  tentative  and  suggestive,  not 
exhaustive. 

Germanlotitt,  Pa.  W.  H.  H.  Marsh. 

"Percy  Canln«r,  iliough  diocnting  so  largely  from  the  evangelical 
faitti,  gives  considerable  prominence  lo  Oiristian  experience.  In  antici- 
pating criticitm  for  this  lie  says  (Exphraiio  Evangtiica,  p.  35).  "The 
pbcnotncDa  of  rcli^on  are  liy  far  most  fully  and  clearly  ditplayed  in 
Oriflian  ex(>«rieiice.  ...  In  my  opinion  the  great  trachcTs  o(  Chris- 
tianity have  far  iKtter  nndcritood  the  psycholoKy  oi  religion  than  hare 
any  other  inveciigaiurs  who  have  proceeded  on  other  lines." 
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Retelatioh  and  IvsruATiOK.  Br  Jaues  Obb,  M.A.,  DD.,  Professor 
o(  Apologtiics  and  SyMrinaiic  Theology  in  the  United  Fre«  Church 
College.  Glasgow.  8vo.;  pp.  xii,  3z\.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.    1910. 

ThU  book  comes  to  us  under  a  irreal  name.  Ever  liiiee  the  publi- 
cation of  "the  Christian  View  of  God  and  the  World,"  »ooie  twenty 
years  ago,  Dr.  Jaincs  Orr  has  been  rrnaTdcd  both  as  one  of  the  most 
learned  of  Christian  scholars  and  as  one  of  tbe  most  up*io-date  as 
well  hi  IcaU  conc<s»vc  of  the  defender*  of  the  Cbrimian  faith. 

The  aim  of  the  volume  under  review  it  in  accord  with  thit  reputation 
of  its  author.  'He  would  defend  revelation  and  inspiration  in  conncaion 
with  the  Bible  by  a  more  positive  view  of  Ihe  stniciure  of  the  Bible 
itself  than  is  at  present  prevalent'  In  other  word*,  he  would  prove 
by  the  assured  results  of  the  best  biblical  scholarship  that  the  Bible  is 
the  supernal urally  inspired  record  of  a  revelation  whi«h  is  supernatural 
both  an  to  its  source  and  ai  10  its  method. 

His  style,  too,  is  what  might  have  been  expected,  and  so  is  every 
way  worthy  of  his  great  theme.  Indeed,  we  think  that,  as  a  writer. 
Dr.  Orr  is  at  his  beat  in  this  volume.  There  are  the  same  com- 
prehensiveness and  variety  and  minuteness  of  information,  the  same 
absolute  command  of  his  material,  the  same  fairness  and  force  in 
argument,  to  which  we  have  all  along  lieen  at:ctis1omed:  but  it  seems 
to  US  that  his  temper  is  even  more  grnial.  his  reasoning  even  more 
direct,  and  his  sentences  even  simpler  and  more  flowing  than  usual. 
In  short,  wc  do  not  see  how  he  could  have  presented  his  vicwe  better 
than  hehasdone^ 

In  the«e  view*,  moreover,  we  find  much  to  admire  and  to  com- 
mend. With  his  aim.  of  course,  we  are  in  heartiest  sympathy.  With 
his  position  that  "a  positive  view  of  the  srrneture  of  ihe  Bible,  the 
rerOKnition  of  n  true  supcrnaltiral  rcvelnlion  in  its  history,  and  a  be- 
lief, in  accordance  with  Ihe  leaching  of  Christ  and  His  apostles,  in 
the  inspiration  of  the  record  imply  each  other,"— with  iliis  we  find  our- 
selves in  full  accord.  We  would  call  attention,  too,— to  parlicuUnze 
among  excellencies  loo  numerous  to  he  erm  named — wc  would  call 
attention  to  his  insistertce  on  and  hia  explication  of  the  distinction 
bclwceii  the  natural  nnd  the  »u|)ematurDl,  1*1  bis  emphasis  on  the  histor- 
ical cliaraclcr  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  his  discussion  of  the  miracle 
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ai  related  to  reveUtion,  to  hJi  tr«alRi«Dt  o(  prophecy,  to  hii  proof  of  iKe 
(upcmatunilncu  of  Jam.  Along  these  lines  specially  it  teetna  to  at 
tli3[  he  has  written  nu»t  illuminaiinKly  and  ha«  indeed  made  the  newer 
teaming  vindicate  the  Scriptures  at  the  very  "Word  of  God." 

And  yet,  when  all  this  has  been  said,  the  reviewer  is  forced  to 
add  that,  in  his  judgineni.  at  i«v«ral  points  of  present  controversy. 
Dr.  Orr  lalces  positions  which  arc  both  incorrect  and  prejudicial  to  that 
view  o(  the  Bible  which  he  would  etlablish. 

I.  He  fails  to  relate  special  revelation  to  sin-  He  dlacovers  the  need  of 
sudi  reveliition  in  "a  time  idra  of  God,"  in  the  "conception  of  relisiimas 
penonal  fcllowihip,"  and  in  "a  right  idea  nf  xhe  plan  of  the  world." 
Wbilc,  however,  these  are  all  real  reasons  why  special  revelation  is 
demaoded.  not  one  of  them  is  the  reason  which  ihe  Bible  gives.  lit 
tcacfainK  i]  that  Oiri$t,  who  is  the  revelation  of  God,  waa  manifested 
on  account  of  sin.  The  Gospel  was  given  for  and  because  of  sinners. 
"God  gave  his  only-bcgottcn  Son  that  whosoever  believcth  in  him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  (John  iil.  t6)  MoreoTer, 
not  to  present  sin  as  ihc  immediate  and  great  occasion  for  special  revela- 
tion is  to  pass  over  the  real  became  the  self-evident  reason  for  its  neces- 
sity. Doubtless,  had  man  never  sinned,  his  reliKiotis  nature  would  at 
lengtti  demand  an  immediate  and  special  revelation  of  Cud,  such 
an  one,  therefore.  At  nature  never  coutd  have  nflorded.  Sin,  however, 
catmot  bui  demand  at  once  thai  Cod  hlmsrtf  should  speak  lo  us: 
for  what  the  sinner  needs  is  grace;  and  grace  is  not  an  attribute 
of  Cod's  essential  nature,  but  the  most  glorious  trait  of  Ins  moral 
cbiiractcr.  God's  puriioic  of  grace,  consequently,  while  it  may  be 
kinlcd  at,  can  not  be  assured  by  any  mediate  or  natural  or  neneral 
revelation.  If  wc  arc  to  know  that  and  how  God  has  chosen  to 
save  sinners,  he  must  hiin«el(  (ell  us.  Hence,  for  Dr.  Orr  not  to 
connect  Kpecial  revelation  with  tin  is  ta  undertake  to  defend  the  former 
and  yet  omit  the  divine  and  the  stronRest  arpinient  for  it. 

2.  He  exaKgerates  ethnic  revelation.  To  us  it  almost  seems  as  if  he 
omfottnded  common  grace  with  special  revelation,  the  operation  of 
(he  Spirit  acting  through  the  truth,  whether  of  Ihe  Gospel  or  of 
reason  or  of  conscience,  and  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  making  known 
truth  not  given  in  either  reason  or  conscience.  Of  course,  we  are  not 
unmindful  thai  "God  h;t*  never  left  himielf  without  witness,"  and  we 
have  not  forgotten  Job  and  Mclchizcdck  and  Balaam.  These,  how- 
ever, seem  to  us  examples  of  what  the  Spirit  accomplished  by  means 
of  the  light  of  reason  and  conscience  and  above  nit  through  the  primi- 
tive revelation,  the  light  of  which,  as  Dr.  Orr  justly  remarks,  was  never 
wholly  lott :  tfiey  imply,  Rs  after  al)  our  author  himself  is  careful  to 
point  out.  illumination  of  what  has  been  revealed  rather  than  sipecial 
and  supernatural  revelation.  But  if  this  b«  so,  why  suggest  even  the 
possibility  of  such  a  revelation  having  been  made  to  the  heathen  ^  In 
doing  (his  docs  nol  one  weaken  th«  argument  for'the  necessity  of  such 
a  revelation  for  the  heathen^ 
J.  He  misses,  as  it  seems  to  us.  the  true  relation  of  (act  to  weed,  of 
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Ufe  to  doctrine,  iii  revelation.  While  he  admin  that  "in  all  cases  the 
divine  act  is  connected  with  the  divine  word,  without  which  itt  mean- 
ing would  not  be  iniclltgibk,"  he  holds  thsl  it  is  still  the  historical 
clement,  the  fact,  the  life,  in  the  Biblical  revelation  which  gjvei  it  "its 
dtstinclive  character."  Is  this  the  truth,  however?  Of  course,  our 
preactiing  and  even  our  faith  would  be  vain,  if  Christ  had  not  risen 
acCordiiiK  to  the  Scriptures ;  and  to.  a.i  Or.  Orr  properly  and  canenllr 
insist:!,  the  hi^tlorica!  element  is  fundamental  in  revelation :  but  is  it  not 
the  tiiiUctic  eleroeni  which  Kives  to  the  rpi-elation  of  Scripture  its 
disiinciive  character?  Suppose  that  we  had  nowhere  been  taught  that 
Christ  "dteit  (or  our  sins  .ind  was  raised  agatn  lor  our  justification,' 
how  would  the  history  of  his  resurrection  and,  indeed,  ihe  whole 
Gospel.  dilTcr,  not  in  (ruth,  but  in  character,  from  many  heathen 
fables?  Is  it  not  the  words  of  Christ  that  give  its  signtticance  to 
the  (act  of  Christ?  Is  it  not  more  nearly  true  that  doctrine  should 
ialerpret  life  than  that  life  should  make  doctrine?  And  this  mistake, 
loo,  can  not  but  embarrass  our  author's  argument,  ft  causes  him  to 
adopt  a  principle  which  is  admitted  in  no  other  sphere  and  the  rcasan 
for  which  he  docs  not  give.  If  B  man  explains  hit  conduct,  can  the 
world  be  brought  to  regard  anything  as  so  important  because  so  distinc- 
tive as  his  explanation  of  his  conduct?  Even  when  his  conduct  is 
not  so  much  the  foundation  for  (eachinR  as  itself  didactic,  still  it  wltl 
be  around  the  man's  own  interpretation,  whenever  Riven,  that  interest 
will  centre. 

4.  Aa  might  have  hern  rxpcrted.  he  conifders  the  facts  of  the 
Scripture*  before  the  latter's  teachinn  with  regard  to  its  inspirntion. 
Instead  of  anatyiing  the  icMiniony  of  Scripture  to  its  own  ins|Hra- 
tion  and  then  inctuiring  how  far  the  facts  agree  with  this  testimony. 
he  begins  with  the  facts  which  illustrate  the  naltirf  of  inspiration 
■t  seen  in  the  book  itself  and  then  tries  to  show  how  this  agrees  with 
the  witness  of  Scripture  lo  itself.  To  us,  however,  this  seems  to 
be  a  wrons  procedure.  In  ihc  case  of  other  tinoks  the  first  question 
would  be;  What  has  the  document  to  say  of  itself?  This  would 
be  the  first  fact  lo  be  considered.  This  is  so  for  two  reasons.  One  is 
that  if  tbe  claims  of  the  book  are  contradicted  by  the  facta  of  its 
nature,  that  dlKrcditS  the  book  and  renders  further  examination  un> 
necessary,  but  in  order  to  this  conclusian  the  claims  must  at  the 
outset  be  understood-  The  other  reason  is  that  the  claims  of  a  book 
determine  the  presumption  witli  which  its  examination  should  be 
undertaken.  Tf  the  Bible  rlaims  to  be  infallible  ant!  inrrrartt.  then  we 
must  examine  the  facts  in  which  this  claim  fulfils  or  coniradicts  itself 
with  a  preiumption  that  we  could  not  and  should  not  have  in  the 
case  of  a  book  which  made  no  such  claims.  It  is  as  necessary  that 
it  ahould  be  so  as  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  apiiroaeh  any  (|uestian 
of  which  we  know  anything  without  some  presumption.  Hence,  again. 
Dr.  Orr  weakens  his  arsumcni.  Without  explaining  why,  he  adopts  a 
procedure  elsewhere  regarded  vicious, 

5.  As  also  might  be  anticipated,  ht  denies  the  inerrancy  of  the  Dible. 
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That  IS,  whil«  he  hcnnily  tnaists  that  most  xHcged  di*crepandc£  arc 
(uch  only  Id  Kppcarsncc  and  cun  be  explained  amy,  and  thai  "the 
most  searching  inquiry  siill  leaves  us  with  a  Scripture.  supernMU rally 
inKpred  to  be  an  infallible  guide  in  the  grciit  inalti^rn  fur  which  It  was 
given— the  knowledge  of  the  will  o(  God  (or  our  salvation  iit  Christ 
JcBUii,  innruciion  in  the  way  of  holincKS.  »nd  the  hope  of  elcmal  life," 
he  is  unwilling  to  al^Eimi  the  truth  to  fact  of  the  ifsitsitna  verba  in 
all  less  imponsnt  respects.  This  is  C4>iuist«nt  with  liis  position  iusi 
noted.  If  one  will  deterniiiie  his  view  of  inspiration  solely  by  the  facts 
io  which  the  nature  of  the  Bible  appears,  then  he  must  hold  with  Dr. 
Orr;  for  undoubtedly  there  are  stalcoients  in  the  Bible  which  have 
not  been  reconciled  wi[h  what  seem  to  lie  the  (acts.  Rut  it  not  this 
a£aitt  a  wronf-  method  of  procedure?  If  one  would  undcntand  Dar- 
win's doctrine  of  natural  selection,  he  inquires,  not  what  do  the  facts  of 
nature  that  he  would  explain  by  hii  doctrine  show  that  he  should  have 
said,  bnt  what  did  be  himself  actually  say.  And  if  we  would  ascertain 
the  truth  of  his  doctrine,  we  take  into  consideration,  even  in  his  case. 
ntore  than  the  facts  by  which  it  tnvM  be  tested.  Because  of  his  high 
clutBCter  a>  a  man  of  acicncc,  we  would  nut  reject  v\r:\  lt:i  doctrine  oti 
tfce  ground  that  there  were  Hinic  facts  which  it  did  not  as  yet  seem  to 
fit  In  a  word,  though  a  man  and  essentially  fallible,  it  would  be  felt 
that  his  character  ouicht  to  count  for  somcthinf;.  How  much  inor«, 
then,  ought  the  charaMer  o(  hin  who  is  the  Son  o(  God  and  so 
essentially  infallible  to  count  for  much?  And,  therefore,  the  question 
is  not,  whether  in  view  of  some  apparent  discrepancies  in  Scripture. 
we  must  not  deny  its  inerrancy.  It  i.s  whether,  in  view  of  the  facts, 
that  no  one  of  these  discrep.'uicics  has  been  proved  la  involve  a  conlrB- 
dictton;  that  the  doctrine  of  inerrancy  would  be  unlike  every  other 
Seriptural  doctrine  if  it  did  not  meet  with  difhcutties  in  the  facts  that 
it  would  intepret;  that  the  progress  of  scholurshlp  lends,  as  Dr.  Orr 
gbdly  admits,  to  remove  these  discrepancies;  tliat  the  doctrine  of 
inerrancy  rests  on  the  same  basis  as  ever>-  other  doctrine  of  the  Bible 
in  that  it  is  its  plain  teaching:  and  specially  that  our  Lord,  who  is 
himself  "the  truth",  not  only  held  the  view  of  his  day,  which  was  that 
the  testament  then  cxislinK  was  inCallible,  but  explicitly  taught  thai 
"the  Scripture  cannot  be  broken"  (John  x,  jgt — in  view  o(  all  theie 
eeOBMkrations.  tlie  <|iics(ion  would  seem  to  he  whether,  in  spite  of  some 
dilRniliies  that  we  see  not  how  to  overcome,  wc  ought  not,  because  of 
■he  amount  and  character  of  the  testimony,  to  insist  on  the  absolute  in- 
errancy of  the  original  auloEraphs  of  the  Word  of  God.  Any  other  pro- 
cedure in  other  matters  the  common  sense  of  men  would  cnndemn.  More- 
over, our  author's  course  weakens  hi^  iKi^ition  yet  further.  The  idea  of 
a  supernatural  revelatiun  is  a  diflicult  one  for  many  to  accept,  but 
it  becomes  more  difficult  if  we  have  to  conceive  of  it  as  errant.  To  err 
we  feel  to  be  human,  and  wc  can  see  no  reason  why  he  who  is  himself 
"the  Truth"  may  err  in  the  fact  that  what  is  said  relates  to  un- 
esscnttals.  It  is  the  truth  ol  his  own  nature  and  not  the  nature  of 
what  he  is  saying  thai  necessitates  and  guarantees  his  inerrancy. 
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6.  He  minimtits  Chrtit's  knowledse  as  man  and.  indeed,  would  teem 
cv«i  to  forget  thai  iti  him  there  are  two  naiurei.  Thi»  resulu  neces- 
wrilr  from  the  potition  which  we  have  just  been  criticizing.  God,  U 
i*  fell,  cannot  err.  Thctrforc,  it  must  be  showrt  that  in  becoming 
man  God  so  emptied  himKll  of  divinity  as  hitnself  to  become  capable 
of  and  even  liable  to  error  Btii  is  thin  according  to  the  (ochins  of 
Scripture  at  to  the  person  of  our  I^ird?  He  was  and  is  »till  and 
ever  will  be  a  true  man.  "bone  of  our  bone"  and  "Reih  of  our 
flesh."  Flut  he  is  not  an  ordinary  man.  To  begin  with,  hii  humanity 
is  perfect.  Now  this,  as  Dr.  Orr  sayi,  ii  consistent  with  limitation, 
nay,  it  implies  it.  The  human,  though  perfect,  can  not  be  or  do  or 
know  all  tbingt.  Hence,  our  Lord  aiTirmed  that  as  man  he  did  not 
know  the  time  of  the  day  of  judgment  Limitation,  however,  is  rery 
different  from  error  and  doe*  not  imply  it.  A  man  may  know  nothing 
of  Awyrian  and  yet  be  a  scholar;  but  if  a  man  professes  to  know 
Assyrian  and  still  makes  mistakes  in  It,  he  can  not  be  a  perfect 
scholar.  Moreover,  though  the  two  natures  in  Christ  remain  forever 
unmixed  and  di*tinct,  the  divine  must  powerfully  influence  the  human. 
White  our  Lord  as  a  man  is  all  that  we  arc,  save  sin,  wc  arc  not  all  that 
he  is  wvn  as  man,  The  union  with  the  divine  naWre  mast  exalt  inconceiv- 
ably the  human  nature  and  qualify  it  for  its  work,  is  it  to  be  sup- 
posed, then,  that  Christ  would  or  could  be  left  to  hold  or  to  teach 
error?  Even  though  the  errors  as  to  the  Old  Testament  were  as  unim- 
portant and  unessential  as  is  claimed,  this  is  still  so.  Error  of  any 
kind  is  incompatible  with  Deity.  A  divine  person — ,ind  th.it  Christ 
always  was — cari  not  err.  The  human  nature,  if  the  divine  person  has 
assumed  one,  must,  because  human,  continitc  subject  to  limitation; 
but  because  of  the  divine  personality  into  which  it  has  entered,  it 
can  not,  even  as  human,  make  mistakes.  To  hold  that  it  could  is  to 
assert  a  contradiction.  Thi;;  ii  (he  grcatcsl  stumblinB-block  in  our 
author's  way.  The  confessional  view  of  Christ's  person  is  undoubtedly 
mysterious,  but  that  which  Dr.   Orr   falls  back  on  is  contradictory. 

7,  In  line  with  the  procedure  Just  noticed,  and  growing  out  of  the 
same  misconception,  he  conceives  of  special  revelation  itself  as  im- 
perfect. It  must  be  so,  it  seems  to  him,  because  it  is  progressive.  It 
is  on  this  ground  that  he  would  explain  the  ethical  difTicullics  of  the 
Old  Testament,  such  as  the  sanction  of  laxity  in  the  marital  relation, 
the  wars  of  extermination,  etc.  These  arc  impcrfecliong,  but  then  they 
do  not  eoimt  against  the  Old  Testament  because  it  was  given  in  the 
childhood  of  itie  race  and  belonged  to  a  preparatory  dispeniatiofi. 
Such  reasoning,  however,  would  not  be  tolerated  elsewhere.  A  wise 
parent  may  not  require  of  his  children  all  that  Is  right;  but,  and 
specially  because  he  is  dealing  with  children,  he  will  renuire  and 
sanction  only  what  is  right  He  will  distinguish  between  completeness 
and  perfection;  and  while  he  will  recognize  that  his  teaching,  because 
of  hi*  pupils'  lack  of  development,  must  be  very  incomplete,  he  will 
recognize  at  the  same  lime  that,  also  because  of  this,  it  must  from  the 
first  be  perfect     Now  it  is  so  with  the  Old  Testament.     It  neither 
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r«)utret  nor  lanciioiu,  when  (airly  exegetcd,  anything  inconaist«nt 
with  (he  absolute  hoIincM  of  God't  nature.  Fo»  example,  the  Scvcntb 
Cocnmaiidment  rests,  not  on  th«  divine  nature,  but  on  God't  free 
coowitutton  of  tilings;  nnd  while  we,  as  belonging  to  and  under  that 
constitution,  bavc  no  right  of  ourselves  to  modify  or  set  it  aside, 
God,  as  bcinK  its  author,  hai  the  right  to  do  so  when  and  where  and 
as  he  pleaaes,  jtroviilcd  it  be  consistent  with  his  nature  or  in  the  in- 
terextfi  o(  riKhtenujress,  as  in  3II  these  cases  it  can  he  shown  to  he. 
In  a  word — for  we  nmst  conclude  this  already  too  long  review — lliere 
is  a  radical  difference  between  conipleieneu  and  perfection;  and  while 
■npemattiral  rcTelation  may  often  be  incomplete,  and  while  its  adfipts- 
tion  to  its  time  and  mission  may,  as  in  the  bud.  consist  in  its  incom- 
pleteness, it  mujit  from  the  first  and  in  all  in  sUses  be  conceived 
u  perfect.  What  is  imiicrfcct.  what  in  its  principle  is  out  of  harmony 
with  the  divine  nature,  can  not  be  rejtarded  as  the  very  word  of  him 
who  in  himself  is  perfection.  It  is  our  author's  occasional  failure  to 
recognise  this  which  seems  (n  us  the  chief  weakness  of  hi*  in  most  re- 
spects very  admirable  book.  He  would  "contend  carneitly  for  the  faith 
which  was  once  for  all  delivered  unio  the  saints;"  but  he  is  sometimes 
blind  to  the  fact  that,  much  light  a»  the  modem  view  of  the  Bible  may 
throw  on  it,  still,  its  very  conceiition  of  the  Suprrn;iturnl  is  the  denial 
of  that  Scriptural  and  rational  doctrine  of  supernatural  revelation 
which  Dr.  Orr,  in  common  with  all  the  saintf,  would  vindicate. 
Princeton.  WtLUAU  Brsntok  Gsceni,  Jr. 


Tbe  Spimti'ju.  Natvse  OF  Ma:?.  By  STAKTOKC0lT,Ph.D.  8vo..pp.  112. 
The  West  London  Ethical  Society:  The  Etkjcal  Church,  Queen's 
Itoad,  Bays  water. 

This  U  an  ingenious  attempt  to  dispense  with  God  by  pulling  man 
in  his  place.  "The  Group  Spirit",  "the  Social  Oversoul".  the  "General 
Will  and  Uie  Common  Heart  of  social  humanity",  whatever  you  please 
to  call  the  human  race  conceived  as  a  unity,  is  our  Heavenly  Father. 
JcKus  Christ  is  "that  ideali.stie  trend  which  exists  in  and  out  of  the 
churches,  and  which  has  freed  the  slaves,  is  emancipating  woman  and 
is  briniiinK  kings  and  lords,  and  all  worshippers  of  Mammon,  into  the 
fellowship  of  a  universal  equality."  "Religion"  as  ordinarily  conceived, 
"is  just  a  discipline  devised  by  statesmen  to  help  nations  in  the  struegle 
for  cxiirtence."  And  "the  affirmation  which  the  nations  wait  for  is  that 
finite  intelligence?,  cooperating  for  the  common  end*  of  mundnnc  exist- 
ence, are  themselves  of  infinite  worth  and  of  ultimate  and  absolute 
reality,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  such  n(sertion«  have  been  made 
concerning  an  Inlinite  Ego  or  Creator."  The  fundamental  difliciilly  with 
this  whole  position  Is  that  it  rests  on  an  absurdity.  It  assumes  that 
finite  human  intelligences  can,  by  coopcnLting  and  so  multiplying  them* 
selves,  become  the  Infinite  Ego  or  Creator.  That  is,  in  the  last  analywi, 
i(  identifies  quantity  and  qualit)-, 

Prineelon  William  B«rnto»  Gkuni:,  Jk. 
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Chustiam  Evidcscks  and  Eruics.  By  Fejum.-.axd  S.  Scrckcx,  DD., 
LUD.,  Author  of  The  SiUt  Reaitr'i  Guid*,  Th*  Tfn  CoiwiioW- 
iR/nff  amd  lA/  LortTs  Prayer:  A  Serifflogkal  StMly,  Modern  PtaC' 
tieat  Theology.  The  Sociology  of  the  Bible.  8  vo.;  pp.  vii.  1761 
New  Ybrk:    Young  Men's  ChristiBi)  Association  Press,     tqio. 

T&is  book  ii  "offered  at  a  text-book  in  colleges— and  mainly  for 
VelnntarY  ctAtM«  in  thote  stale  and  other  universities  aail  coUcgct 
wberc  tbric  snbjcas  arc  not  laiizht.  and  tii  lach  cIumts  of  young 
men  ami  women  wherever  forincd"  As  should  be  (he  c»e,  though 
covcriiitj  It  Ercai  ilciil  of  ground,  it  h  very  concise  and  simple.  Th« 
deeper  pfoMffnii  it  passes  over,  and  Itt  metbod  k  that  of  question 
and  answer.  To  the  reviewer  this  method  Mcms  somewhat  mechanical, 
and  as  unlikely-  10  develop  the  Mud«it  so  much  as  if  he  were  expected 
to  frame  for  himnelf  hi*  antwerx  out  of  the  material  given  to  him; 
but  wc  can  well  understand  bow,  with  so  cotnpcteni  a  teacher  as 
the  author  to  disciiM  and  amplify  the  answert.  the  method  of  this 
book  might  he  adiniraUc. 

PrineelcH.  W1U.IAU  BmtxTOK  Grekne.  Jt 


Tas  Stvdv  op  Reuuiom  ik  the  Italiam  UyivatsiTiif.  B7  Lotus 
Henkv  Jokuak,  Special  Lecturer  nn  Comparaiive  Relision:  Author 
of  Comparative  Religion:  lU  Genesis  and  Growth:  Comparative 
Religion:  Its  Method  and  Scope,  etc.  In  collaboration  with 
Baldassare  Labanca,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Christianity  in 
the  University  of  Rome,  Author  of  delta  Re]tgi<ine  e  della  Filosofia 
Christiano,  Slorla  t  Fiitaafii  dcllo  Rcligmni,  etc  8vo. :  pp.  xxviti. 
32+.  London;  Henry  Trowdc.  Oxford  University  Press,  Amen 
Corner,  E,  C  Edinburgh,  GlasROw,  New  York,  Toronto  Md  Mcl- 
lioume,     190(1. 

"This  volume  presenie  a  synopsis  and  review  of  the  history  of  tlic 
Study  of  religion  in  one  nf  the  chief  strongholds  of  Cbrintendota 
lis  contents  are  furnished  in  about  equal  proportion*  by  it*  two  col- 
laborator!, one  half  of  the  book  being  wriitoi  by  the  author,  while 
the  remainder  consists  of  a  translation  which  Mr.  Jordan  has  made 
of  Prof.  Labonca';!  moiiogrsph,  Dillicoliu  antichc  e  nucvo  dcgll  sludi 
rcligiosi  in  Italia.  In  aildltinn  To  the  pcfsoiial  assistance  which  Prof. 
L^anca  has  supplieil,  the  atithor  has  adopird  some  suggestions  offered 
by  Prof.  Mariano  of  Florence,  and  has  incorpornied  ihcm  in  his  manu- 
senpt.  The  exposition,  taken  as  a  whnle.  constitutes  a  complete  sur- 
vey of  the  subject  with  which  it  deal*.  The  account  given  of  the 
conflia  that  r»iitle*t  ultimately  in  the  abolition  of  (be  Theolociod 
Faculties  in  all  ttic  Ttiilian  Universities  is  probably  the  fullest  and  the 
mosl  exact  that  has  yet  been  published  in  England.  .\  new  spirit 
of  inquiry  it  spreading  over  Italy,  nntt  musi,  before  long,  affect  very 
powerfully  the  critical  Study  of  reliizion  in  ihc  national  Umvcrsitiei." 

PrittcelOH.  WiLUAU  Brekton  Gaxswe.  Tt. 
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Die  VERSCHIEDCXEN  TVPEN  KKLICIOSCR  EltfAHIIL-XC  UKD  PtS  PSYCHOLOGIC. 

Von  D.  VViLB.  ScBMtDT,  ord.  ProfcMor  an  dcr  Univcrsiiai  Qrctlau. 
Gnurtlohi     C.  Bcrtelsnuiifl.     igi£L    8ra,  ppi  Jv,  31S. 

Dr.  Wihl.  Schtntdl,  la  whoac  colIe»sue  al  Breslau,  Prof.  <I>.  Wob- 
bermin,  ihc  Gcritiitn  translation  of  Jatnc»'s  {'arielies  of  Hcliffioiu  Exfie- 
rUiiie  is  dut.  Hm  taken  this  hacAt  si  the  stnrting  point  of  an  mveiti- 
(ation  of  the  rclatiopi  of  psychology  to  rcsorcb  in  the  tphcrc  of  tc- 
lijnous  phoiomena.  His  work,  as  it  Wes.  before  us,  falls  into  thrrc 
parti!  vhich  may  he  hradcd  in  lurn,  briefly,  "Jiiities,"  "Psycholoj^-," 
"ReliKion,"  the  inietilion  of  the  whole  bcinK  to  arrive  at  <i  well- 
grounded  conception  of  wliat  may  he  cxpcelcd  u!  psycholoj-y  as  sn 
aid  to  the  understandinK  of  rcliKioa  That  p.iycholoKi-,  ihe  sphere  of 
who»e  observ-Ation  embraces  the  whole  spiritual  worlrf.  cannot  neglect 
so  great  and  universal  »  splriliial  phenomenon  .is  religion,  rocs  with- 
ont  saying.  That  the  study  of  religion  cannot  afford  to  turn  its 
back  on  any  source  of  light  upon  ii»  proltleini  is  equally  clear.  That 
the  two  line*  of  research  should  cooperate  lies  tlierefurc  in  the  nature 
of  Ihe  esse.  The  only  qucsiion  concerns  the  manner  of  ihi-ir  co- 
Operation.  James's  book  has  tlic  value  of  a  first  reconnaissance  of  a 
great,  and  hitherto  as  good  a.t  uiUcnown.  5eld  of  research,  and  as  such 
has  a  distinct  pedagogical  significance.  What  it  cliielly  leacheit  us, 
however,  is  how  not  to  do  it.  We  cannot  reach  the  spcrilically  re- 
ligious feelinx  by  way  of  examination  of  merely  assumed  kindred 
moods,  analogous  feelings,  fixed  iilcas,  niorhiil  »tatcr.  of  mind.  When 
we  arc  saying  thi*.  we  are  letting  aiide.  however,  not  psychology 
but  Jatnci's  method,  for  the  itutjy  of  religion.  Nevertheless  psy- 
cholcey  cannot  expect  to  say  the  last  word  with  reference  to  ri;IiRion ; 
wbethei'  in  its  origin,  or  in  Its  development  aud  its  stages,  religion 
Hand*  outside  the  reach  of  science,  which  always  finds  religion 
exiant.  however  far  it  stretches  its  investiRations, — a  ihinn  10  he  ac- 
knowledged rather  than  dominated  by  it.  No  one  can  pass  judgment  on 
soch  a  phenomenon,  except  one  who  Icnows  it  from  his  ovun  experience. 
And  it  follovrs  from  this  that  there  can  be  no  luch  thing  a«  a  uni< 
vrrsaTly  valid  explanation  of  religion.  This  is  the  result  of  the  pecu- 
lisrity  of  retigifin.  which,  as  an  actual  experience,  Is  and  abides  an 
individual  thing.  So  far.  however,  as  this  inner  experience  matii- 
fests  itself  in  common  traits  seen  in  different  culls,  and  shows 
tendencies  to  similar  lines  of  development  through  the  historical 
evolution  of  rehgioiis  cults,  it  may  become  the  object  of  sctcntJIie 
study,  and  here  psychology  will  find  an  ever  enlarging  sphere. 
These  are  in  brief  Dr.  Schmidt's  conclusions,  after  a  very  thorough 
and  detailed  ditcusiion  of  the  whole  field,  presented  of  courie  from 
his  own  particular  stnndpciinl,  which  ist  fundament. illy  that  of  the  old 
mediating  ibeologj'  writh  an  emphasis  on  individualism  and  the  auto- 
nomy of  the  will  peculiarly  his  own. 

PriHttloM.  B.  B.  Warfiiu. 
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Coue/is/ktvn.  Religion.    A  Sture;  of  lis  Recent  Literature    By  lava 
HcftKV  JudDAK,  B.D.,  Antbof  of  "Comparative  Relipon :    Its  Gca- 
Mil  and  Growth,"  "The   Study  of   Religion   in   the    Italian  Uni- 
versities," "Modemi&m  in  loly,"  ttc.    Second  Section.  1906-1900 
Svo.,  pp.    7a.     Edinburgh :    Otio   Schuln  ft   Compuiy.   90   Sotub 
Freiterick  Street     iQra 
This  pampMel   review*  twenty-five  of   the   world  on   Comparative 
Relinion  itsucd  dtiriim  the  years  indicated  on  the  title  pace.     Thii 
tittx  worki  have  been   wisely  chosen   and   discrimiiutinKly  reviewed 
does  not  need  10  be  adilcd  when  once  the  reviewer  has  been  named. 
The  criticiiiin  of  these   book*    is  fo)lowe<i   by   "a   teaioned   nummary 
of  tbe  conclutiont  to  which,  as  rcsardi  the  prcMni  outlook  of  Com- 
parative   Religion,   it   is    inevitable    thai    every   open-minded    reader 
most  be  led."    To  (his  last  ttatement  the  writer  of  theic  notices  feels 
constrained  to  except.    He  in  not  ready  to  admit  that  he  it  no:  cjien- 
minded.     But   ncittier   can  he  consent  to  the  wisdom  or   the  justice 
of  classing  and  analyzing  with  the  other  religions,  and  as  the  olbcr  re- 
ligions, that  one  whidi  alone  he  believes  10  be  supernaiural.     Utilesi 
it  be   assumed   that   this   distinction   can   no   longer   be   maintained, 
it  mutt  he  rvcogniicd  in  order  to  any  Irue  comparison.    That  there 
taay  be  such,  one  of  the  chief  conditions  is  that  essential  differences 
in  the  things  to  be  compared  should  first  be  noted  and  appreciated. 
Priieelon.  Williau   Bkk.ston  GiiKi.vr,  Ja. 

Tbb  DEVij.op>itNT  OF  Reucios'.    \  Study  in  Anthropology  and  Social 
Psychology.     By  Irving  Kimg,  Ph.D.     New  York;  The  Macmillan 
Company,     1010.     Pp.  xxii,  371.    $1.75. 
In  this  study  in  the  social  psychology  of  primitive  religion,  which 
Dr.  King  of  the  University  of  Iowa  assures  us  is  written  in  no  dog- 
matic spirit,  we  are  furnished  with  an  instructive  attempt  to  interpret 
the  history  of   religion   in  terms  of   ihe   philusoi>l>y  "f   pragmatism. 
Students   who   approach    the    problem    with    diffcrrni    presuppositions, 
especially   those  who   consider  a    Divine    revelation  a   priori  possible 
and  a  posteriori  discoverable  in  the  history  of  religious  development, 
will  find  occasion  seriously  to  differ  with  Dr.  King,  but  will,  never- 
theless, be  glad  to  make  hearty  aclcnowledgment  of  his  psychological 
insight,    his    lucid    style,    and    his    ihorongh    command    of    the    best 
ethnological  sources. 

Dr.  King  contends  that  the  religious  consciousness  cannot  be  dif- 
ferentiated from  general  consciousness,  either  on  the  side  of  content 
or  function.  With  somewhat  less  petulance  than  is  frequent.  Dr. 
King  declines,  in  the  name  of  the  science  of  psychology,  to  reckon  with 
a  possible  connection  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural, 
declaring  thai  should  such  connection  exist,  it  is  incapable  of  descrip- 
tion by  the  catcKories  of  experience.  The  religious  consciousness  is, 
therefore,  not  a  development  from  any  innate  religious  instinct  or 
perception,  but  is  a  type  of  valuational  altitude,  which  has  been 
built  up  through  the  overt  activities  which  appear  in  social  groups 
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Act*  always  precede  a  contciouiacst  of  value  in  a  gjvcD  directioo:  Ibe 
activities  of  primitive  iioctal  groups,  botli  those  which  apgieared  with 
reference  to  meeting  various  practical  needs  of  the  life  proccu,  and 
those  which  were  spontaneous  iind  playful,  led  Co  the  appreciation  of 
the  uni«-erse  a«  full  of  a  MyXcrioui  Power,  aticb  as  the  manitoH  of  the 
Algonktn,  or  the  mama  of  the  Mtlancsian.    In  gmeral,  it  may  hf  said 
that  magic  is  a  relative!}*  individualistic  and  secret  way  of  reacting  to 
Ibis  Potency,  while  religion  is  the  Hocial  and  public  reaction,  which 
finds   expression   in    ceiemoniaU   o!    varying    complexity   and    signifi' 
cance.     The  objects  which  have  engaged   the  activities  of  a  people 
m  the  dementan'  proccises  of  food-iuply.  protection,  and  reproduc- 
tion   teem    to    them    surcharged    with    this    intperftonal    Power,    and 
fotm  a  rallyins  point  for  religious  values.    As  soon  as  man  conceived 
of  an  active  force  present  in  the  world,  it  wa*  natural  for  him  to  re- 
gard persons  as  infected   with   [his  powerful  contagion.     So  origin- 
tied  the  culture-heroes  and  the  nian<i[[>d>  of  whom  Mr  J.  G.  Frazer 
haa  given  so  full  an  account.    These  deities,  who  are  in  the  heginning 
regarded  as  closely  and  acitvely  related  m  tome  acute  )>ocial  inter- 
est   develop    in    the    direction   of   the  extennon    or    variation   of    the 
social   life   which   called   them   forth.     The  essential  elements   of  a 
auprcRK  being   are,  moreover,  present    in  tlie  goil   uf   such   a   social 
group  or  tribe.     "For  practical  purposes,  he  it  a  supreme  being  be- 
cause  the   tribe    tttetf    is    a    limit    lo   the    comprehension    of    further 
value*",  though  he  may  not  he  intellectually  so  conceived  until  a  later 
Stage  is  reached   {p.  369).     The  ethical  conceptions  of  ihe  Hebrews 
arc  conceived  lo  he  the  product  of  a-xich  a  pfiychological  monoiheisia. 
-The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  religio- ethical  ideas  of  the 
later  Hebrew  prophets  is  that  they  are  the  outcome  of  reflection  upon 
eoateiDporary    mores    and   traditional    rcliaiou!    concepts"    (p.    ;e8o). 
From  the  standpoint  of  Dr.  Kinz's  pmgtnatitni.  the  vaiue  of  the  ethical 
monotheism  of  the  Hebrews  is  not  impUKiied  by  any  attempt  to  wort 
otit  its  natural  history.    The  peculiar  function  of  religion  it  in  relation 
to  experience.      "The  only   way   10  prove   any   claim  of   theology   it   to 
show  its  vital   relation  to  the  crises  of  life.     No  one  was  ever  con- 
vinced of  the  truths  of  rclision  in  any  other  way  nor  has  any  one 
who  believed  them  from  this  side  lo«t  his  faith  by  mere  ratiocination. 
If  such  a  one  has  lost  hid  faith,  it  hat  been  because  its  vital  contact 
with  his  life  has  ceased,  and  the  work  of  reason  is.  then,  simply  to 
show  tliat  what  i\  left  is  dead"  (p.  35°)- 

The  philosopher  who  is  not  a  prannialist  will  find  himself  in  fiinda- 
mcntal  disagreement  with  Dr.  Kin{;'i  presuppositions.  The  anthropolo- 
gist will  be  indebted  to  him  for  cmphasiiing  the  prevalence  among 
primitive  peoples  of  a  belief  in  a  Mysterious  Power,  call  it  manilou, 
mamt  or  what  you  will ;  be  will  also  be  grateful  10  him  for  calling  his 
attention  more  closely  to  the  part  that  is  played  by  the  social  group 
as  such  in  the  development  of  cultural  ideas,  and  for  many  ilnmin- 
atiiv  hints  (or  the  solution  of  pnrticubr  problems  which  have  long 
engaged  the  patience  and  ingenuity  of  those  who  arc  concerned  with 
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Uk  history  of  rcUcmit  and  uxial  origins  The  Chmtian  will  rejoice 
Itut  it  it  Hill  possible  for  L>r.  Kmg  to  declare  hi*  faith,  ibough  the 
4«elu«(ioa    rc4ts   on    what    will   »ecni    to   tnany    precarioat   and    in- 

tOffideM  gTDUIUlt. 

Priiutlom.  HxiuiLfi  UcA.  Rouxso.-v. 


CiisimAKirv  K  Cnusr.  By  W.  H.  GniFriTii  Thouas,  D.  D..  Anflicaii 
Chord)  Haodbooks,  Longmaa's,  C^cen  and  Co.,  39  PalertMUcr 
Row,  London,  New  York,  Bombay  aii<l  Calcutta.     1909. 

The  author  of  this  admirable  little  book  ttatcs  tn  hi*  prcfatorc  noir 
that  its  aim  is  "to  present  ia  a  litort,  popular  form — (be  substance  of 
what  has  been  written  in  recent  year*  on  the  central  subject  of 
Chrixiianiiy — the  Petson  and  Work  of  Christ".  He  endeavors  to 
Kivr  a  "summary  of  the  Christian  position  as  stated  by  its  leadinB 
modem  exponents" :  and  as  its  piirpoie  is  "to  be  of  seryice".  to  the 
clergy  and  latly  "in  meeting  the  various  attacks  upon  tlic  Chriitian 
faith",  it  is  in  form  and  substance  strongly  argnmentativc  snd  apolo- 
getic. 

The  great  central  thought  of  the  whole  book  ts  suggested  by  hi 
title.  Christianity  is  Christ ;  and  ChriAl  as  portrafxd  to  us  in  the 
Gospels,  in  the  church  and  in  religious  experience  can  only  be  ez- 
plaine<l  and  timlcrsiood  iipuii  the  basift  that  He  ii  God  manlfeit  in 
the  flesh.  Inslcad  of  arguing  for  the  tnilh  of  Clirimianity  from  the 
historicity  or  in<[>lnitii>n  ^f  the  Scripturen,  Dr.  Thomas  begins  with 
the  fact  of  Chriit.  That  this  is  the  foundation  of  Christiaitity  has 
always  been  recognized.  Il  therefore  it  absolutely  necessary  10  con- 
sider who  and  what  Christ  was.  This  brings  before  us  the  great 
question  of  llic  Person  of  Christ. 

The  order  of  llie  devetoptneiit  of  the  argument  is  as  follows; 
ChriM'n  character  r»  jion  rayed  in  ihe  Gospels  is  absolutely  unique  and 
sinless.  R»t  this  sin!e«s  One  claimed  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  Christ 
la  the  great  aulhorily  as  a  religious  icacbcr,  Hii  leaching  is  unique. 
It  is  inexhauiiable,  permanent,  authoritative  and  vertlii^le:.  His  mira- 
cles arc  unique.  Taken  alone  they  are  of  no  value  but  are  to  be 
expected  in  connection  with  such  a  one  as  Christ.  The  death  of 
Christ  was  a  sacrificial  death  and  He  went  willingly  to  die  for 
others.  His  Kcsurrcclion  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt  (The  author 
gives  an  admirable  summary  of  the  different  siipplemenlary  argu- 
menls  for  the  reality  of  Christ's  resurrection).  Such  is  the  picture 
of  Christ  as  given  in  the  Gospels.  The  problem  is  to  account  for  it. 
Christ's  character  is  real  and  natural  and  il  is  monstroiu  and  im- 
possible 10  think  that  it  could  have  been  invented  by  the  wrilers  of 
the  Gospels. 

Besides  all  this,  we  find  the  Chri^iian  church  founded  on  a  belief 
in  Ihe  Divine  Girist.  inspired  by  it,  empowered  by  il  and  stitl  con- 
trolled by  it.  About  «s  we  see  Oirist  now  changing  human  lives 
and  leading  his  church  10  victoiy  over  all  Ihe  world,     The  author 
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eofltinually  jntttatt  ihe  qtiettton  'What  Rtanper  of  rim  ti  thit"} 
Wbo  b  Chriil  ? 

After  a  chapter  on  the  Virgin  birth,  which  is  shown  lo  be  re^tiireil 
l)r  Chriu'i  divine  cliaraclcr,  the  book  concludes  with  a  short  ditciu- 
lion  of  the  "Meanmg  of  Chrirt"— "God  reconciling  the  world  to  Him- 
lelf'^^and  tbc  "VcriAcBtion  of  Qirict"  through  tlic  wotIc  of  the 
Spirit. 

The  book  d««fve*  a  wide  reading:.  It  is  a  fine  synthfrsin  of  the 
grtat  arguments  for  the  Person  of  Christ  and  for  the  Divinity  of 
Christ  considered  from  a  new  viewpoini  with  much  freshness  and 
*i(or.  The  argument  is  so  presented  tliat  ilie  conclusion  is  over* 
wbclmidg  that  Jtaas  <s  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  those 
wbo  believe  may  have  liJe  through  His  name. 

Craafori.  S.  J.  Gordon  M,  Ru&seu. 


Goo  AKD  Mak:     Philosopuv  OF  TUE  HicKEK  Lint.     By  E.  Ellcwortii 
Sruhakdi.    G.  F.  Putman's  Sons.     Price  $3.00  net.    igoQi 

.K\  the  title  suggesu,  the  author  treats  of  the  Brest  qwesiions  of  the 
relation  of  God  to  mnn  and  to  the  world.  Startiiij:  from  the  obvious 
position  that  man  stands  in  definite,  determined  physical,  psychicsl,  and 
Ipirttua)  relationship  to  the  whole  universe  and  to  all  thingi  in  this 
world  whether  prcscnl  or  past,  tic  kocs  on  to  consider  the  "many  sided 
man,  himself"  and  suRiregis  his  varied  abrlitiei  and  his  post  ibi  I  hies. 

The  author  is  at  his  bett  when  glori  f /ing  mait  and  much  that 
be  says  is  thousht-proiiucins  and  inspiring.  H»  treatment  of  God 
i>   not   nearly   so   saliiifactnry. 

Dr.  Shumaker  treats  man's  environment  or  the  •'World-all"  as  the 
cradle  or  training  school  used  hy  God  to  fit  man  for  hia  great 
destiny.  He  rigorously  maintains  that  all  nature  reveals  God  at 
worit  as  the  KTcal  parent  "mothering"  the  human  race.  The  author 
tries  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  revelation  of  God  in  nature,  in 
Christ,  and  in  His  Spirit,  and  the  mode  of  gaining  knowledsc  in  the 
other  spheres  where  truth  is  revealed  to  man  or  discovered  by  him 
Ke  eaplains  from  the  \icw-poinl  of  psychological  philosophy  the  ap- 
proach of  God  lo  man.  man'*  need  of  a  decision  to  seek  the  highest, 
and  the  wonderful  riclmcss  of  the  higher  life  of  communion  with 
God. 

It  is  impossible  to  pass  over  without  comment  the  form  and 
language  of  this  hook.  The  English  is  a  monument  lo  the  unfortu- 
nate inftoenee  of  ihe  German  atmosphere.  Too  fcec|ucnt  u«e  is  made 
«f  compound  words  and  there  arc  many  new  derivatives  which 
seem  to  be  imported  directly  from  Teutonic  sources.  It  is  also  un- 
fortunate that  the  whole  wns  not  condensed  into  one  half  its  present 
ti»e  as  there  is  far  too  much  repelilion  and  a  nccdlesa  amount  of 
amplification  and   tllustralion. 

Dr.  Shnmaker's  hook  is  interesting  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  higher  man  but  ha*  the  serious  and  all  loo 
common  fault  of  failing  to  differentiate  sharply  between  nature  and 
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nillur«'s  Maker,  of  (orKcttine  the  great  primary  ( tin  d  amenta  I  irtith 
ihat  the  Christian's  Heavenly  Father  is  before  all  a  Person  and  tliat 
Hia  revelation  of  Hiniscll  a  tbal  ol  a  person  to  persons. 

Man  h>t  all  the  wonderful  poicibilitiet  chimed  fnr  him  in  thit 
phi1o*nptiy  with  one  terrible  exception.  Ht  lack*  both  the  permanent 
powerful  detire  and  the  Btrenglh  to  rise  heavenward.  If  there  were 
no  sin  and  no  consequence*  of  rin,  thU  philosophy  might  be  suffi 
dent.  Bill  willi  the  world  as  it  is,  we  still  nrcd  (he  Gospel  o(  the 
Power  of  J<*us  Christ— the  personal,  present  divine  Saviour  from 
sin. 

Crauford.  X.  J.  Gcouwk  M.  Russell. 

Phqhuus   or    VoDit   Gehbkatiok.     Tlie  aulhor   claims  but   to   have 

been  privilcKC'd  to  transmit  the  following  chapters.  Dftisy   Dewy. 

New  York:    The  Ardcn  Press,  133  East  351I1  Sl  ioio.     Price, 
Pott-paid  one  dollar. 

Af  the  tHIe  stigtrests,  this  book  claims  to  be  a  communication 
from  the  spirits  of  those  who  have  died.  Its  object  Is  to  explain 
the  truth  of  the  Intinile  and  Eternal  to  the  finite  minds  of  those  who 
face  life's  present  pres«ing  problems.  It  is  elementary  in  teaching, 
fanciful,  foolish  and  condcsccniling  in  style,  and  while  full  of  scmi- 
scicntific  eptculation,  contains  no  new  revelation  or  new  synthesis 
of  truth.  Il  is  bomcwhat  religious  but  is  not  Christian.  The  pub- 
^hert  have  done  what  they  could  with  the  material  at  llieir  dis- 
posal, and  this  little  bank  might  serve  as  a  pretty  parlor  omnmeni 
along  with  many  other  works  whose  chief  value  is  to  be  fotind 
in  their   attractive  binding. 

Cranfard,  N,  J.  Gordon  M.  RuaaBU. 


Pain  and  Sufwoiing.  Their  place  in  the  World.  By  the  Rt.  R»'. 
A.  C  A,  Hau.,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Vermont.  8vo..  pp.  16.  Milwau- 
kee:  Tbc  Young  Churchman  Co. 

This  is  only  a  irnct,  and  it  is  a  short  one;  but  it  discusses  S  grc«t 
and  difficult  subject,  it  says  all  that  needs  to  be  said,  and  we  have 
never  beard  it  said  better.  Not  itt  leaai  excellence  i»  that  in  suiTering 
which  can  not  be  prevented  or  removed,  it  docs  not  hesitate  to  see  the 
cop  which  our  Heavenly  Fatlier  gives. 

Princeian.  Wii-liam  Biienton  Gkeene,  J». 

Tjt«  FuKiiAMRNTAts.  A  Testimony  to  the  Truth.  Vol(.  T  and  II. 
8vo..  pp.  136  and  125.  Testimony  Publishing  Cotnpany,  8o3  La  Salle 
Ave..  ChicaKO,  III.,  V.  S.  A. 

These  books  belong  to  a  series  which  will  be  sent  "to  every  pastor, 

evangelist,  missionary,  theoEogical  professor.  theoloRical  Mudent,  Sun- 
day school  superintendent.  V,  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  .V  secretary  in 
the  English  spctiking  world,  so  far  as  tlie  addresses  of  all  these  can 
be  obtained."    The  expense  of  this  undertaking  it  borne  by  two  Chris- 
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tian  laymen,  "because  th«y  believe  thai  the  time  has  cone  when  a  new 

[•tatcinciit  of  the  {undamenula  of  ChTistiaiiilr  should  be  tmidc."    The 

Foonsefvaliire  Maodpoint  and  the  high  character  of  the  fourteen  puptn 

In  these  two  itsuci  It  indicated  and  fcuaraaiec^  by  the  names  of  the 

auihors.     TheM?   show   ih^c   th«   ablest   of  our  con&etvative   scholars 

have  been   secured   for  thii^  enierprisc.     We  do  not   sec  how  it  can 

fail  lo  do  much  gtiod,  »ti<1  we  wiih  lor  it  gi^^t  sticccts, 

PtinttloH.  WnxiAM  Bunton  Gkecnx,  Jn. 

The  Apouxaiic  or  Modebs  Missiohb.  Eight  Outline  Studies.  By  J. 
Lot'eu,  MuwtAv.  M.A.  8vo.,  pp.  Bo.  Student  Volunteer  Movement, 
US  Ea«  ajih  Street,  New  York. 

These  studies  do  not  present  the  arginnrni  for  the  RUpemniiirAlneas 
of  Christianity  thai  may  be  based  on  the  foreign  ntissionary  move- 
ment, but  they  aim  "to  examine  the  more  common  criticisms  of  foreign 
misiioGS."  luch  as:  "Criticinns  of  the  idea  of  foreisn  niiasiDns,  Criti- 
dsrD9  of  the  life  and  qualifications  of  the  missionary.  Criticisms  of  th« 
methods  and  practices  of  missions,  Criticisms  o(  the  rcsnlis  of  missions." 
The  chief  value  of  thio  little  vdume  t«  in  the  Bibliography  at  the 
close  and  the  refetenccs  under  each  ir>pic  to  pertinent  liirraiute. 

PrincrtoH.  Wiluam  Dbenton  Grecki:,  Jr. 

A  Call  of  AmKrioN  tc  the  Bbbaists  oh  Basists  or  Auwca.  By 
August  J.  SrENSTSAKB.   8vo.,  pp.  36. 

This  Is  a  deciilrdly  incohernit  and  sometimes  ungrnntmalical  appeal 
to  all  se«ker«  iitvt  truth,  and  etpecially  lo  American.  Babists  to  study 
impaniatly  the  caily  history  of  Sabisni. 

Pfinfttc».  William  Bkenton  Gheeme,  Jk. 

Tbe  KtSToucAL  Mam  of  Ma2arbtb.  By  Wilbuii  F.  Bkyant.  8vo., 
pp.  lar. 

Though  by  a  la/nun,  this  is  an  interesting,  instnictive.  and  often 
acute  defense  of  tbe  hislurical  character  uf  the  Gospel  narratives. 

Princeton.  Williau  Bukton  Gitebnc,  J«. 


EXEGETICAL  THEOLOGY. 

KosuQS,  A  Poem  from  the  Proverbs  of  So'omon,  Son  of  David, 
Wlio  Jluled  in  Israel,  Translated  from  the  Van  Ess  Edition  of 
Tlie  Sepcusgint  Version,  and  Compared  with  American  Revised 
Version  of  Proverbs  of  Solomon  1-lX.  Arranged  as  Follnwa: 
Object  of  Author,  Prologue  of  Earth,  Prolojtue  of  Sslurn.  M- 
dress  of  Sun.  of  Moon,  of  Mars,  of  Mercury,  of  Jupiter,  of 
Venus,  of  Salimi,  Followed  by  Epilogue  of  Saturn,  Epilogue 
of  Earth.  By  JauCS  Cbesiox  Morris.  For  »alc  by  George  W. 
Jacobs  and  Co.,  I3i6  Walnut  SL,  Philadelphia.  ?S  cents  net. 
Pp.  32. 
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Ur.  Mortt*,  wlio  appears  from  the  Dedicatory  Lettrr.  addnsMil 
to  (be  laic  Bisfaop  McVtckar  o(  Khode  Istaod,  lo  liaw  puUishenl 
already  the  Book  of  Ecclcsiasio  as  the  Ethics  of  Solomon,  ^ves 
no  explanation,  jiutilication  or  comment  to  enlighten  the  relief 
u  lo  tbc  peculiar  sctiins  he  hu  here  given  Provciltf  i-ix,  ure 
a  few  words  in  said  Letter  that  are  wholly  inadeqaatc  if  intended 
to  satisfy  [he  reader  ot  the  author'*  correcincsi  m  hii  asitrologicai 
aisuinptioiiik.  Beyond  a  brief  review  of  David's  reign,  a  reference  to 
Pulin  Kix  and  Job  xxxviii  7,  an  Kllusion  10  ihe  expressions  paths,  ways. 
etc..  as  intended  to  mean  orbits  and  the  like,  an  application  of 
in.  t  ("Wisdom  hath  bewii  out  her  seven  ptUars")  to  tbc  days 
of  ihe  week,  and  tlie  mere  quotation  of  vii,  aia  (wanting  in  tbc 
Hebrew  text),  there  is  nothin£  to  asrist  the  expectani  and  even 
symiMlhelic  reader  in  his  effort  to  ftccompaiiy  Mr.  Morris  on  his 
celestial  journeys.  The  whole  booklet  leaves  an  odd  impression.  In 
spite  of  the  as>igiiment  of  the  bit  poein  to  Earth  ai  ber  Epilogue, 
one  feels  daied  and  wonders  bow  he  Rot  into  thi;  fairyland,  why 
he  was  led  thither  and  whether  lie  can  ever  remember  how  to  jict 
there  again.  If  (here  are  nny  clear  allusions  in  the  whole  nine  chap- 
ters to  any  of  the  celestial  bodies  (besides  Earth)  they  are  iv.16,  a 
verne  which  refers  to  the  sun  but  which  appears  in  the  "Address 
of  Mars."  and  vii.  jo,  a  verse  which  refers  to  tlie  moon  but  whicb 
appears  iti  the  "Address  of  Venus."  Proverbs  \k  t3  appears  a  happy 
expression  of  tbc  reviewer's  state  ot  mind  on  finisliing  ttiis  remark- 
able publie:.icioii :  "If  thou  (the  autlior)  art  wise.  Ihou  art  wise 
for  thyself" — no  one  else  will  ever  shnrc  that  wisdom;  "And  if 
thou  (the  critic)  scoRest.  thou  alone  shati  bear  it"— we  prefer  not 
to  scoS. 

Princeton.  J.  Osc.ia  Boyd 

Hebrew  iNSTniniOKS,  Social  amd  Civil.     By  J.  B.  Sheakoc,  D.  D., 
LL,    D.,    Professor    of    Biblical    Instruction,    D&vldson    Cotlegc. 
N.  C.     Presbyterian  Comroitlec  of   f^iblication,  Richmond.   Vir- 
ginia, 1910,     Pp    i;o. 
This  book  belongs  lo  a  section  of  our  land  and  to  a  past  gener- 
ation.    By  it  the  older  South,  "l>eing  dead,  yet  speakelh."     The  re- 
viewer is  Klad  to  be  aisurcd  by  those  who  hnve  tbc  risht  bj-  birth 
and  sympathies  to  speak  for  tbc  South  of  to-day,  that  the  opinions 
and  sentiments  on  social  and  civil  qneslions  voiced  in  (his  book  arc 
not  its  opinioHR  and  sentiments.     May  this  younger  generation  soon 
prove   by   it*  prndnctions  that   c»nscrvalism   in   theology   is  not   nec- 
essarily linked  in  the  South  with  indefensible  traditions,  abandoned 
positions,  and  conditions  that  have  passed  away  never  to  return. 
Princeton.  J.  Oscab  Bo«. 

Tbt  Qupst  of  the  HisTOBicAL  Jksits.  .a.  Critical  Study  of  its  Pro- 
gress from  Reitnarus  lo  WreJe.  By  .^lbkiit-  ScHWEiTiKa,  Prival- 
dotcnt  in  New  Testament  Studies  in  the  University  of  Strassburg. 
Trwisbled  by  W.  Montgomckv,  B.A.,  B.D.    With  a  prcfaice  by  F.  C 
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BVRKITT,  M.A.,  D.D..  Norriuan  Pxalenat  of  Divinity  tti  ikc  Uni- 
rtTMy  of  Ciuiibn<l^.  London:  Adam  and  Charles  Black.  19101 
8vo.     Pp.   vii,  410. 

Schweiuer's  book,  of  which  tliis  EdkIis))  translation  is  now  offered 
to  th«  public,  contains  twn  dUlincl  elcmfnis.  The  larger  part  ol  it  is 
ii  historical  critique  of  ihc  Lifc-of-Jc3ua  literature.  To  this  is  added  x 
contlructive  aClempI  to  interpret  the  life  of  Jcsnt  on  cxtremc-nchato- 
logica]  tinci.  The  conilructivc  pan  ii,  however,  of  much  smaller  com- 
fMs  than  the  histori co-critical  section  and  besides  briiifES  no  new  tnater- 
ia),  being  virtually  a  letiatrmcnt  of  tlie  viovi  ilcvcluped  in  the  author's 
earlier  treatise,  Oas  MessiamlHis-uitd  LtidtHigtheimnis.  Eitu  Skiaxt 
dti  Lehens  Jriu    (1001.). 

The  emirc  book  is  brilliantly  written.  Dr.  SchweiUcr  wields  1 
trenchatiE  pen.  Hit  ihuruuKh  familiaiity  with  the  extensive  literature 
enables  him  to  handle  it  with  supreme  case.  He  evincci  KTcat  akill 
in  making  the  biographers  of  Jesus  speak  for  themselves,  not  so 
much  by  direct  quotation,  but  rather  by  h  free  rcproducticm  of  what  is 
indiridtuJIychantcteristic  and  epoch-making  in  the  work  of  each. 
StDI  the  chief  value  of  the  work  1ic«  not  after  all  in  these  popularly- 
atuactivc  features,  but  in  the  philosophic  grasp  which  the  author  re- 
veals in  tracing  the  inward  trend  of  the  Life-of-Jesus  movcmeni  in 
its  logical  necessity  from  Rciiiiarut  up  to  die  present  day.  A»  a  true 
philojiopher  of  hi&tory  he  interprets  to  us  in  a  moxi  Illuminating  and 
con%-incing  manner  the.  progress  of  this  theological  movement  ttep  by 
Jlcp.  No  doubt  it  is  to  no  small  extent  the  author's  personal  deWich- 
ment  from  what  he  descriltes  that  enables  him  lu  do  this.  He  is  so 
aubjcclEvely-frce  o(  the  theological  motives  and  principles  which  inspired 
the  "liberal"  Lile-of-Jesus  production  as  to  he  (or  that  very  reason 
an  ideal  judge  and  historian  of  the  same. 

It  will  well  repay  us  to  note  briefly  some  of  the  ouistanding  con- 
clusions reached  by  Dr.  ScliweiUer  concerning  the  motives,  tenden- 
cies, mclhods  and  results  of  this  inleresling  phase  of  theological  aciivitr 
id  the  iiinleenth  century  which  now  seems  to  h»ve  reached,  if  not  its 
nttiniate  Itmii,  at  least  a  stgniUcant  mile-stone  in  its  career.  Ac  to  the 
motive  from  which  the  whole  movement  sprang  we  arc  told  that  it 
"did  not  lake  iti  rite  from  a  purely  historical  interest:  it  lumtd  to 
the  Jesus  of  history,  as  an  ally  in  the  BtruBglc  againsi  the  tyranny  of 
doema."  "Hate  as  well  as  love  can  write  a  life  of  Jcsut  and  the 
grestesl  of  them  are  written  with  hate"  By  "hate"  in  this  connec- 
tion is  meant  not  hale  of  the  Person  of  Jetuj,  but  hate  of  the  super- 
natitral  nimbus  wiih  which  He  appcan  surrounded  in  the  failh  of  the 
Chiircli.  And  this  defect  in  the  initial  motive  h.is  proved  a  veritable 
nt  origitiis  in  the  entire  after-history  of  the  movement.  Because 
to-called  "historical  Jexiis"  was  at  the  outset  enlisted  as  an  ally  in 
(he  great  theological  strife  of  the  age,  he  had  forever  after  to  put  on 
(be  armor  and  wear  the  colors  of  the  party  that  had  enlisted  Him  and 
to  share  in  its  successive  evolutions  and  transformations.  He  had  to 
become  all  things  to  all  ■  to  the  vulgar  rationalists  a  rationalist,  to  the 
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liberals  a  liberal,  lo  the  meAinittg  theologiiuu,  a  mediating  tj-pe  of  miad 
and  character.  Like  a  Ncmctife  init  inability  to  src  in  Jrsui  aay> 
ihing  else  but  tbe  reflex  of  its  own  opinions  and  prepossessions  has 
pursued  the  investigation  ard  treatment  of  tli«  wibjecL  With  un- 
sparing Mvcrity  the  author  In^rs  hare  its  baneful  influence  upcm  the 
"libcrat"  (chool  in  pfirticular.  The  "hbcraU"  were  obtc-Ksed  with  the 
idea  thai  ihcy  hud  a  mission  lo  perform  in  writing  the  life  of  Jesus. 
It  was  "to  defend  the  oriRinality  of  Jesus  by  ascribing  to  Him  a 
modeTTiiiiiig  trsnsforni:ilioii  and  *|>iri[iia1irat!on  of  the  eschatologiol 
system  of  ideas."  The  "spirittiat'*  was  to  them,  of  course,  identical 
with  the  content  of  their  own  lh«oloKy.  From  a  difTercnt  angle,  but 
much  to  the  same  cifect,  a  chsrscterization  of  this  school  is  givca  ta 
the  foUowitifT  senietiee:  "Historical  criticiim  hod  become  in  the  hands 
of  molt  of  (hose  who  pradiicd  it,  a  secret  iiruggic  to  reconcile  the 
Grrtnsnic  religious  spirit  with  the  spirit  ol  Jesus  of  Naiareth."  The 
iniimate  connection  of  this  whole  "libera I istnit"  tendency  with  the 
Marcan  hypothc5>i&  as  a  lixcd  principle  in  literary  criticism  is  well  brought 
out.  Marie  with  its  scarcity  of  diicoufse  and  it«  aisucned  gradiuE 
development  in  the  career  and  consclousncsi  of  Jesus  offers  so  much 
less  serious  resistance  to  the  elimination  of  the  eschatological,  imac- 
couniahle,  in  a  word  the  supernatural,  than  the  other  sources.  Tbe 
Marcan  liypothcsi«  from  its  very  birth  vii\  delivered  into  l>ondagt 
to  an  a-priori  view  of  the  development  of  Jcius.  Hence  not  Reimsru*, 
not  Strands  in  his  orieinal  Life  of  Jesus,  not  Bruno  Bauer,  but  Weissc, 
Wilke,  Volkmar,  Schenkel.  Weiisacker  and  H.  J.  Holwmann  are  at 
oni-  and  llic  ^ame  time  the  god-fstliers  of  tile  Marcan  hy|iotliesis  and 
the  typical  champions  of  the  "liberal"  siHrilualiaing  interpretation  of 
the  character  and  teaching  of  Jesux. 

Not  less  interesting  than  all  thb  is  the  characterization  Dr.  Schwdi- 
ler  gives  of  the  method  applied  in  the  Lifc-of-JcMis  construction. 
With  what  self- con uiatulalion  and  pride  was  the  "liberal"  school  ac- 
customed to  prfsent  its  own  method  as  the  ideally-objective  one  and 
as  based  on  and  verifiable  by  the  sources,  over  against  the  subjective 
and  a-priorisiic  consiruclions  of  (he  dogmatic  iradilion.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  if  we  may  believe  the  author,  the  modem  Life  of  Jesus  it  not 
entitled  to  classificaiion  with  history,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  at 
all.  Dr.  Schweitzer,  to  be  sure.  sIMes  this  fact  not  for  the  purpose  of 
criticism,  but  a»  an  inevitable  result  of  the  character  of  the  sources. 
But  leaving  this  opinion  for  what  it  is  worth,  even  so  the  oUl  nrthndox 
contention  that  tbe  '"Hber.nHied"  Jesus  was  not  a  product  of  research 
properly  so  called,  is  strikinK'y  vcrifved  To  quote  once  more  the  au- 
thor's own  words:  "Tbe  character  of  the  problem  is  such,  that  histor- 
ical experiment  muit  take  the  place  of  historical  research,  That  being 
so  it  is  easy  to  understand,  that  to  lake  a  survey  of  the  study  of  the  Life 
of  Jesus  i«  lo  be  confrnntcil,  at  firsi  sight,  with  a  scene  of  the  most 
boundless  confusion.  .\  scries  of  experiments  are  repeated  with  con- 
stantly varying;  modifications  ,  ,  .  Most  of  tbe  writers,  however, 
have  no  suspicion  that  they  arc  merely  repeating  an  experiment  which 
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tu»  often  been  nude  before.  Some  of  Ihctn  discover  this  in  the  course 
of  Ui«ir  work  lo  thdr  own  gttat  astonish  mem— it  is  so.  for  in- 
stance, with  Wrcde,  who  rccogniics.  that  he  is  working  out.  though 
doubtless  with  a  clearer  consciotuness  of  his  aim.  an  idea  of  Bruno 
Bauer'*.  If  otd  Retm>rut  were  to  come  back  again,  he  might  con- 
fidently give  himHif  out  to  be  the  latest  of  the  modems,  for  his  work 
rests  npon  a  recofcnition  of  the  exclusive  importance  of  tschacoIoKy. 
such  as  only  recurs  again  in  Johannes  Weiss."  .Ml  of  which  amounts 
to  a  confestion  thai  the  modem  Inlerprctation  of  the  life  of  Jesus 
has  been  ailinfc  under  false  cotorj,  when  instead  of  opcnl)-  ac- 
knowtedfcins  itself  a  species  of  cxpcrlmentstion  upon  an  unwieldy 
material,  it  insisted  upon  posing  as  the  product  of  genuine  reMarch, 
and  demanded,  but  too  often  tucceiifully  owing  to  the  unwarincat  ol 
the  public,  acceptance  as  such. 

Tbe  modern  (Teatment  of  the  life  of  Jesus  has  according  to  Dr. 
Schweitier  proceeded  along  two  distinct  lines  and  accordinel)^  arrived 
at  two  distinct  conclusions.  Along  the  literary  tine  it  lias  ltd  to 
thorough-going  scepticism,  along  the  hinorical  line  to  thomuKli*going 
cichatology.  The  former  movement  culmin.iteit  in  Wrcde.  the  Intter 
Schwcit2cr,  who  does  not  permit  bis  modesty  to  obscure  the  tralh, 
finds  culminatiiu:  in  himself.  Formul&tcd  with  respect  to  the  central 
question  of  the  Gospel -hi  story,  tbe  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  the  difference 
between  the  two  pocttions  comes  to  Ihis.  thai  the  literary  method  of 
approach  has  issued  into  explaining  ihc  Mcssinnic  element  in  the  tra- 
dition as  a  later  growth,  whereas  the  cschalological  method  gives  it  a 
central  place  in  tbe  life  of  Jesus  itself,  makes  it  indeed  the  determining 
factor  of  the  developtnent  of  Ihis  life.  Becauae  the  Messi.-mic  element 
is  prewni  in  die  Gospels,  not  after  a  desultory  fashion  but  pervasively, 
the  assertion  of  its  secondary,  unhistorical  nature  must  nceils  lead,  as 
in  Wede.  to  thorough -going  scepticism,  so  far  as  tbe  possibility  of  re- 
Woring  the  picture  of  the  historical  Jesus  is  concerned.  Schweitier  em- 
phasiics  hii  aiirecmcnt,  or  rather  coincidence,  with  Wrcde  a?  regards  the 
severe  criticism  to  which  both  subject  the  modem  psychologiiine  treat- 
ment of  the  account  of  Mark,  a  treatment  which  reads  so  much  between 
the  lines  in  the  interest  of  a  hypothesis  of  developmeni  and  so  un- 
justly discriminates  between  Mark  and  the  two  other  Synoptics,  as 
though  the  former  belonjced  to  a  higher  genus  and  had  been  guided 
by  something  like  the  modem  historical  spirit  in  handling  his  material. 
He  alio  agrees  with  Wrcde  in  the  latter's  polemic  against  the  histoncat- 
kernel-method.  and  insiitt  upon  it  that  a  report  a.t  a  whole  mu»l  be 
taken  either  as  bintorical  or  as  unhistorical,  that  to  take  part  and 
reject  part,  without  reliance  upon  some  objective  criterion,  is  the 
height  of  Hrbitrarinesi.  The  whole  "liberalttinR"  version  of  the  Ufe 
of  Jesus,  depending  as  it  docs  on  these  two  delusions,  is  utterly  dis- 
credited. "The  psychological  explanation  of  motive  and  the  pjiycho- 
Icgieal  connection  of  events  and  action*  which  these  writers  have 
proposed  to  find  in  Mark,  simply  do  not  exist."  "A  vast  quantity 
of  treainre«  of  scholarship  and  erudition,  of  art  and  artifice,  which 
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ihc  Mar<an  hypothesis  ha»  gathered  into  its  storehouse  in  the  two 
generations  of  its  existence  to  aid  it  in  coastruciing  iit  life  of  Jeim, 
has  bccocne  wortMex*."  ""Thorougb-fcoing  tccplicixni  and  thorcugb- 
tH>intt  CKhatoloiiy  between  thctn  arc  compellint;  ihcoiuKy  to  read  the 
Marcan  text  asain  with  simplictt)'  of  mind.  The  Mmplicity  *:on«titi 
in  dUpcn^ing  with  the  coaoccliog  tiolcs  which  it  hu  been  accuatonml 
lo  discover  between  the  tcctiotu  of  tite  nitrrMivt.  in  looking  at  each 
one  tepanuely,  and  recogniiing  (hat  it  it  diRiculi  to  pass  frooi  one  to  the 
Other."  In  recogniiint:  this  disconnectedness  the  Uioroai^going  scepii- 
cifiRi  and  the  tliorouKb-xoiiiK  eiiclialology  agree.  The  difference  comes  in 
when  each  iricii  tu  explain  the  method  there  iit  iii  this Cospel-in»dpcs*.  the 
strange  tyHem  that  runs  through  ihc  dttconnccicdnets.  Wredc  haii  for 
tbif  the  expluiatiriit,  llial  into  Ihc  vrnrp  ot  the  life  of  a  mere  teacher  and 
nritacle  worker,  which  constiiuied  the  original  story,  there  has  been  in- 
troduced, already  by  the  tradition  preceding  Mark  and  still  further  by 
Miirk  htinM;l(.  a  strong  weft  of  ideas  of  a  doifniatic  character,  ac- 
cording lo  which  Jesus  was  a  higher.  supcrhumAii  being  called  lo 
Lhc  MesHanic  office-  And  it  is  this  later,  not  (he  former,  clencni 
which  gives  movement  and  direction  to  the  Marcan  narrative.  Only 
in  »o  fur  has  the  mcinury  uf  the  or>^nu]  course  of  events  not  bees 
entirely  oblilerated.  as  the  Mc»»ianic,  ChrtMological  scheoic  is  intro- 
dticed  into  the  tradition  not  as  an  open  profession  on  the  part  of 
JesD?,  or  as  a  recognized  fact  on  the  part  of  the  disciples,  but  as  a 
hidden  thing,  a  mystery  during  the  earthly  hfe.  not  10  be  divulged  until 
the  resurreclioiL  This  slill  betrays,  according  to  Wrede,  llie  not  en- 
tirely extinct  contdousneis  that  the  Messianic  character  did  nut  exist 
in  His  litevtimc,  bin  wtis  llii-  aficr .product  of  belief  in  His  reiurretiion 
from  Uic  dead.  The  atmosphere  of  mystery  which  pervades  the 
Gospel  is  partly  due  to  this,  partly  it  ia  the  natural  concomitant  of  the 
conception  of  Christ  as  a  supernatural  being.  Such  in  a  few  words  is 
the  hypothesis  of  Wrede.  SchweltJcer  subjects  tlii*  hypothesis  tu  a  very 
acute  criticism.  He  shows  how  Wrede  is  at  a  disadvantage  as  com- 
pared with  his  precursor  Bruno  Bauer,  who  considered  the  interpo- 
lation of  the  Messianic  eU-iuent  the  personal,  absolutely  original  act 
of  the  Evangelist,  wbereasi  according  tu  Wrede  it  wat  largely  and 
primarily  the  collective  act  of  tradition.  The  alleged  process  is  too 
sulitic  to  ascribe  to  a  collective  subject.  Betides  this,  in  the  account 
of  the  incidem  at  Caesar ea-PhilippJ,  of  the  entry  into  Jcnisalcm,  and  of 
the  coufession  before  titc  Hiiih  Priest,  we  have  three  instances  which 
break  through  the  »chcnie  of  Messianic  secrecy,  so  that  Wrede  him- 
self is  compelled  to  find  here  the  hand  of  a  more  naive,  less- consciously 
productive  tradition  than  elsewhere.  Hut  Schwciticr  remarks  that  even 
here  of  iiaitW^  in  depicting  Jesus  as  the  openly-professed  and  openly- 
rccognt/ed  Me*Mah  there  is  no  trace,  so  tliai  the  presumption  becomes 
strong  that  rn  these  cases  ive  strike  the  bed-rock  of  solid  tradition. 
The  story  of  the  passion  also  runs  directly  contrary  to  Wrcdc's 
bypdtltcais,  fur  those  who  set  up  the  theory  of  secrecy  could  have  had 
no  postihie  interest  rn  representing  Jesus  as  having  been  openly  put 
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to  <l«kth  as  Messiah,  J.  e,.  in  consequriicc  of  Me^«ian■c  cUima  A 
mort  general  gruuiid  on  which  the  author  critic»«s  Wredc's  icbnne  is 
thai  primitive  tlxolvg)'  hati  no  oKcnsiblc  niolivc  (of  dating  back  ebc 

tUeuialiiJu;)  of  Jmus  to  Ibc  time  of  hi»  eartbly  inintstry,  u  least,  if  otie 
ma.y  judge  from  tlie  relative  iitdifTerence  of  Paul  and  die  Acts  with 
rtgard  to  the  prc-rc.«uriccticiii  period  El  in  impouibtr  in  explain  bow 
tikc  Messianic  lietiefs  of  Ihc  lifst  generation  arose,  if  Jeeus  ihrniigliout 
His  life  Wiis  (vr  all,  wen  for  tlie  disciples,  merely  a  teacher.  If  \i  is 
difficult  to  eliminate  the  McssiahthLp  from  the  life  of  Jc^us,  it  is  far 

IBiorc  diflKuli  10  explain  its  reciitrance  subsequently  iiiio  ihc  theology 
of  the  early  Church.  The  mere  belief  in  the  Tesorrectioii  as  tudi  can 
not  have  produced  (be  UcsMsnic  character;  else  llioiv,  who  believed  in 
the  rising  from  the  dead  of  John  the  Baptist  must  have  regarded  hiru  u 
the  Messiah.  And,  if  ibc  McMiabsliip  actually  d:itcs  from  the  resur- 
rection, why  it  it  that  the  Messianic  tetichiii);  i»  cioi  put  into  the  inuulh 
of  ihe  risen  Jesus?  Exception  is  justly  taken  In  Wrcdf's  method  ol 
treating  alike  all  prnhibitiont  of  Jckus  Io  make  known  his  work  and 
forcitiK  ihein  all  into  the  same  catcKory  of  the  Messianic  secret,  whereas 
it  is  plain  that  ihe  muiives  varied  in  the  several  oabcs.  luiually  nriwar- 
ranicd  is  the  idctiuiicalion  of  "tlic  mystery  of  the  kingdom"  in  the  para- 
ble-teaching with  the  Messianic  secret.  Wrede  falU  to  recognixe  that 
"kecond  wider  circle  of  mystery  which  has  to  do  not  with  Jesus's 
Ucssiahship,  but  with  his  preaching  of  the  kitiKdam." 

t  Since  then  ilie  thoroii|j>li-|tuinK  scepticism  of  Wrede  dues  not  solve 
the  ptotilcni.  the  iiiily  cxperinicni  that  rem-iins  to  be  tried  is  that  of 
thorough -going  cschalotogy.  To  be  sure  the  cscbstolngical  key  has  been 
tried  on  the  lock  of  the  Gospel- mysteries  before,  only  it  was  not  the 
key  of  ihoraugb-goiitff  eschatology.  Sdiwdtier's  obje«lion  to  the 
tschatologbts  thai  came  before  him,  like  Johannes  Weiss,  is  that 
thqr  applied  the  principle  in  question  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus  only  and 
Dot  to  His  life.  They  m,-ikr  Kim  think  and  Epeak  cichalu logically,  but 
Cail  to  set  that  lie  must  liak-c  acted  in  the  same  spirit.  The  true  ex- 
planation of  all  the  mystery  enshrouding  the  Cofpc! -account  lic<^  in  this 
that  it  is  "dogmatic  history",  history  moulded  in  its  sctoal  unfolding 

■by  tlicological  bclicft.  "The  chaotic  confusion  of  the  narratives  ought 
to  have  suggested  the  thought  that  the  events  had  been  thrown  into 
this  contusion  by  the  volcanic  force  of  an  incalculable  personality,  not 
by  some  kind  of  carelessness  or  freak  of  the  tradition."  The  concrete 
working  out  of  thit  principle  yields  tlie  following  outline  of  Jcsua's 
life.  The  niinistrj'  took  up  less  than  nne  year.  This  reduces  the 
period  of  popular  preaching  and  teaching  10  very  narrow  limits.  After 
but  a  few  weeks  o(  stjch  activity  Jesus  entered  upon  a  policy  of  con- 
eealmenL  Tlic  expbnation  of  this  is  not  that  His  cause  wO*  l-Mt  and 
He  had  to  flee.  That  is  a  mere  tiKmcnt  ol  tlie  psydiologizinit  prj.gnia- 
tiaing  interpreters  of  Mark.  Jesus  had  been  dominated  from  the  lirst 
by  a  dogmatic  idea,  the  idea  of  the  immediate  nearness  of  the  kingdom, 
u  made  certain  by  the  iuili.il  fact  of  the  movement  of  repentance 
evoked  by  the  Baptist.  Jesus,  however,  was  not  so  much  borne  upon  the 
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currtni  of  etchatnlniical  expectancy;  He  Himself  rattier  s«t  tlie  tim« 
in  iDOlion  by  acting,  bj  rrcaiing  ncliatological  facts  and  cmcrgcnctci. 
He  expected  (he  kingdom  not  only  in  tbc  near  future,  but  dcfinitdy 
at  barrest-lime  tti  that  same  /car  oi  hit  ministry.  The  [larabolic  rcfer- 
tiKe»  to  tbc  hanrcit  have  this  for  their  realistic  backRiound.  The  miuion 
of  the  twelve  of  Matt.  x.  was  to  make  known  the  impending  arrival  of 
ihc  kingdom.  When  Jesus  scrl  ihcm  forth.  He  did  not  expect  lo  »ee 
them  back  in  the  preient  aeon  (v.  33].  With  the  coming  of  the  kingdom 
Hit  own  Parouitia  wag  tn  coinci<tc.  It  wai  His  purpose  at  that  time 
to  initiate  the  great  esch&tological  ciists,  to  let  loose  the  Unal  woes, 
the  confusion  and  the  xtrife,  from  which  should  i»uc  the  new  luper 
natural  world.  Now  it  was  the  non-fulUlmcnt  of  thii  acute  expecta- 
tion that  made  the  great  turning-point  in  the  life  of  Jesus.  This 
and  not  "growing  opposition"  or  "waning  support"  indtiocd  his 
change  of  attitude  and  procedure.  Trom  now  on  Jesus's  one  thought 
is  to  ftet  away  from  the  people.  It  i»  from  ihem  He  flees,  not  from 
the  boaiile  scribcj  as  modern  theology  imasiiicd.  For  the  aoa-fol- 
filmeni  showed,  that  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  could  not  take  place 
after  (he  manner  at  first  contemplated  ihrough  repentance  and  a 
general  tribulation  befalling  himself  and  his  followers  alike.  Jesns 
now  saw  that  God  had  appoitited  tt  oiherwite.  Tlie  ttiSering  ex- 
pected for  all  must  have  been  lel  aside,  abolished  for  the  others 
and  concentrated  upon  Jckus  alone,  and  that  in  the  form  of  a 
passion  and  death  at  Jerusalem.  He  must  »uffcr  for  others  that 
the  kingdom  might  come.  According  to  Schweitier  the  idea  of  tuf- 
fering  had  been  associated  (or  Jesus  with  the  conception  of  the 
kingdom  from  the  beginning,  hut  only  in  a  general  way,  insofar  *a  _ 
the  Messiah  must  needs  share  in  the  tribulation  impending  upon  all.  I 
Now  the  suffering  became  Hi*  own  individual  dcjtiny.  Jesuj  further 
conceived  of  this  sutfering  aa  atoninir  in  dependence  on  Isa.  liii.  The 
many  for  whom  He  suffers  arc  not.  as  Johannes  Weiss  would  have  it, 
the  unrepentant  Jewish  nation,  but  in  the  most  comprehensive  sen.se 
the  chosen  of  nil  generations  since  the  beginninff  of  the  world.  It 
was  discharging  a  debt  which  weighed  upon  the  world.  Inseparable 
from  the  prediction  of  suffering  is  that  of  the  resurrection.  In 
recognizing  this  Schweitier  again  agrees  with  Wredc  over  against 
the  modern  theology,  which  endeavors  to  explain  the  resolve  to  suffer 
psychologically  and  declarer  the  prediction  of  the  resurrection  unhls- 
torical.  But.  whilst  Wredc  says:  because  both  belong  together,  both 
arc  Jogmalit  and  Ihtreforr  imhistiirical,  Schweitier  says;  they  are 
both  dogmatic  and  tiierefore  historical,  because  they  find  their  cJcpla- 
nation  in  eschaio logical  conceptions.  Jesus,  then,  went  to  Jerusalem 
for  the  express  purpi'sc  of  bringing  about  His  own  death  and  resur- 
rection. He  was  the  sole  actor  in  this  the  second  stage  of  His  career. 
"The  things  which  happen,  the  questions  which  at^  laid  before  him,  eon- 
tribute  nothing  to  the  decisive  issue,  but  merely  form  the  anecdotic 
fringes  of  the  real  outward  and  inward  went,  the  bringing  down  of 
death  upon  iiimsclf."    -^nd  He  actually  succeeded  in  forcing  the  history 
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to  abejr  tfaii  pTOgnmmc  of   dogmatic  origin  «T«n   to  tlw  extent  of 
cniirmiiiK  the  caUttruphe  to  Himself  nnd  not  involring  llx  diidples. 

In  more  ihan  one  mosc  this  eoo»truction  makc-t  taMa  rata.  It 
karcs  nothing  ol  ihc  "figure  designed  by  rationalism,  endowed  with 
life  by  libenlain  and  cloUied  by  modem  theology  tn  an  historical 
garb."  It  is  abo  negaiive  «□  far  a«  the  author  himself  i»  concerned, 
in  that  it  obviously  carries  with  iWelf  the  denial  of  every  normalive, 
author iltilivc  character  to  ihc  consciousness  and  icachinir  of  Cliriit. 
The  Christ  of  this  experimental  reconstruction  is  noiliing  t)Ul  a  de- 
hided  visionary  This  historical  Jesus,  Schweiteer  admits,  mutt  be 
to  our  own  age  a  stranger  and  an  enignw.  In  Ihc  "'liberar'  picture 
He  h.id  teemed  for  a  while  lo  he  advancing  to  meei  our  age.  Rut  it 
WSB  only  apparently  so.  "He  does  not  slay,  lie  passes  by  our  lime  and 
returns  to  his  own.  Indeed  the  whole  idea,  as  if  by  a  restoration 
of  the  actual  Jesus,  through  historical  methods,  spiritual  forces  can 
be  t«t  free,  snd  a  new  and  vigorous  Christianity  built  up,  is  a  great 
error.  The  hisioricnl  knowledge  of  the  pergonatity  and  life  of  JeiM 
will  not  be  a  help,  but  perhaps  rather  an  offense  lo  religion."  And 
yet.  white  admittinK  all  this.  Dr.  Schweitzer  is  not  witling  to  admit 
that  by  such  a  view  the  historical  foundation  of  Christiaiitly  is  de- 
iiroycd.  Jesus  sull  means  something  to  our  world,  hccaiise  a  mighty 
ipantual  force  »iream«  forth  from  Him,  But  the  author  does  not 
luceced  in  making  plain  how  he  conceives  of  this.  It  is  something 
connected  with  the  great  sayings  of  Jcsits.  How  such  force  can 
bclons  to  these,  seeing  they  are  all  eschatologically  conditioned,  it  is 
bard  to  see.  Beyond  vsguc  statements  and  phrases  we  get  nothing 
that  could  help  to  solve  this  riddle,  tl  is  "Jesus  as  spiritually  arisen 
within  men",  "the  spirit  that  goe»  forth  from  Him  and  in  the  spirits 
o(  men  strive?  for  new  influence  and  rule",  Hnw  little  all  this  means 
appears  from  the  author's  own  confession  of  inshilily  lo  disengage  that 
which  is  abiding  and  eternal  in  the  being  of  Jeius  from  the  historical 
forms  in  which  it  worked  itself  out,  and  to  introduce  it  into  our 
world  a*  a  living  influence.  The  only  thing  somewhat  more  definite 
we  learn  i*  that  the  wnrd«  of  Jesus,  precisely  because  they  are  based  oo 
an  cscbatological  world-view,  that  is  to  say  were  unrclnied  to  all 
historical  and  social  circumstances,  are  appropriate  to  any  world,  since 
they  raise  man  in  every  world  above  his  world  and  time.  But  raise  him 
Id  what?  Certainly  not  to  Ibc  transcendental  sphere,  the  heavenly  aeon 
whieh  Jesus  had  in  mind,  for  the  reality  of  that  is  not  recogniied. 
And  if  there  he  lubsiimird  for  this  the  vague  moilern  ideas  of  "eternal 
life"  or  "inward  freedom",  or  some  such  thing,  whai  power  could  possi- 
bly proceed  from  the  words  of  Jesus,  realistically  meant  at  thcj-  un- 
doubtedly are.  to  induce  such  a  misty  indefinable  state?  Il  all  comes 
kacit  |na  tort  of  vsgiie  spiritualizing nf  the  cschaloloKtcal  hope,  something 
which  Prof.  Burkitt  also  sugtccsts.  in  [he  preface,  as  called  for  by  the 
limes,  now  that  the  eschatolosical  hope  has  proved  to  be  no  mere 
embroidery  of  Christianity,  but  the  heart  of  its  enthusiasm. 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  either  to  the  author  or  to  the 
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writer  oi  the  prrfaoe.  thai  therv  may  etill  fxtx  cvea  in  ih«  twentieth 
c«niary  a  faith  robun  cnoui|h  to  take  the  Jesut  even  of  the  thoroogb- 
iCDins  ctctutoloinr  <u  His  word.  Wc  do  not  mean  by  thii.  of  coutk, 
thai  any  Evanicelical  ChriMian  could  aoM^it  Dr.  Schwcitsct'a  recoo- 
dtruction  of  the  lilc  of  Juui  in  detail.  Tlicn  is  too  tnncb  in  it 
that  is  phaniattic.  r.  g.,  *uch  u«umptioa«  a«  that  in  the  early  part 
of  I'iix  carocr  Jckuf^  paFKcd  for  FJijah  even  to  the  mind  <i{  the 
Baptiii;  that  Peter  aRain&i  the  inteniion  of  Jesus  rei'ealed  the  Htt- 
mnic  iCKtet:  ihni  Peter'ii  knowledge  of  lhi»  secret  wai  due  to  the 
experience  of  the  traiisliKuratinn  wliidi  Ittrrefure  (!id  not  (ollow  bia 
preceded  the  incident  at  Cactarea-Ptiilippi ;  that  vrhat  Judas  betrayed 
to  the  authoritici  waa  not  the  place  where  they  could  apprehend  Jcfas, 
but  the  Mestianie  secret.  On  the  other  hand  it  miKht  be  sugfcOed 
that  tliii  "ihorougli -going  eschatology"  is  not  quite  tliorough  caough, 
in  that  e.  8-,  it  doc*  not  carry  back  the  delibcraie  purpose  to  sulTer  and 
die  an  atoning  dealt)  to  ibc  bcKinning  of  JeKUn'  ministr)-.  There  it  cer- 
tainly as  much  evidence  for  the  early  pre&cncc  of  this  in  Jesus'  mind 
as  there  is  for  the  early  presence  &(  the  Messianic  consciousness  in 
geoerat.  But  all  this  tliould  not  cause  us  to  overlook  (he  good  woric 
which  the  cKchatolosical  school  liat  done  and  is  Mill  doing  in  restoring  _ 
to  the  historical  Christ  the  sublime  1ine;:mcnt*  which  he  has  always  bonw  H 
in  the  historic  faith  of  the  Church.  The  Jesus  of  itic  eachatologistt 
and  the  Christ  of  the  Oiurch-di^ina  iirc  strikingly  alike  iti  several 
respects.  For  one  ihinB  sucli  men  a*  Weiss  and  Schweit«cr  have 
re*ctied  the  historical  Christ  from  the  desupernaturaliiing  pfoeess 
to  which  the  liberal  theology  subjected  His  per»on  and  conscloMs- 
ncss.  Kor  after  all  apocalypCics  and  etchatoIoR)'  are  preeminently  _ 
the  sphere  of  the  supernatural.  A  Christ  in  whose  mind  and  life  ■ 
these  two  elements  were  dominant  must  he  a  Christ  steeped  in 
the  supernatural.  The  npncalyptic  and  the  ccchatological  further  stand 
(or  a  very  pronounced  and  definite  conception  of  sjilvaiion.  A  Christ 
who  derived  the  ideals  anrl  impulses  of  His  life  from  ihese.  mmt 
have  laid  claim  not  to  the  rank  of  n  mere  prophet  ur  teacher  or 
ethical  reformer,  but  to  that  of  a  veritable  Savior.  An<l  the  same  e»- 
chatologicnl  atmotphere  excludet  every  undue  emphasis  upon  human 
Dierit  or  effort  as  contributory  to  salvation  and  consequently  bring* 
out  the  principle  of  divine  icrace-  One  of  the  most  Btriltine  feature* 
of  Dr.  SchwcitEcr's  sketch  of  the  mind  of  Jesus  is  tlie  convincing  man- 
ner in  which  the  predesiinarian  character  of  many  sayings  i.s  shown. 
To  be  sure  Johannes  Weiw  hiitl  already  made  a  beginning  with  this. 
But  it  hud  been  never  before  so  distinctly  enunciated  that  cschat- 
ology  and  prcdcstinarianism  ko  tOKethcr,  It  will  not  henceforth  be 
■0  easy  to  mniniaiii  that  ihc  predeslinarinnisni  of  Paul  is  foTeign 
to  and  absent  from  the  leaching  of  our  Lord.  The  eschatolo^cal 
school  must  also  be  ipven  credit  for  (he  rehabilitation  of  the  principle 
of  atonement  as  an  intcKtal  part  of  the  professed  work  of  Christ,  as 
indeed  lying  at  the  heart  of  His  very  purpose,  to  execute  which  through 
death   He  deliberately   went   up  to   Jerusalem.      Here  again   Schwcitxer 
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follows  in  tfar  footsteps  of  Johinnes  XVei£<;  but  goti  one  sttp  farther,  in 
tbai  h(  makes  the  atonement  refer  not  to  the  uiirc|>ei>tant  Jcha  but 
10  ibe  linfttl  world  a«  such.  Still  further  the  eicliatolosical  Jesui 
res«nil>lrj  the  Lliriat  of  the  Church,  in  that  tie  i«  and  acts  ax  3  thorough 
be h ever  in  lixcd  doftmatic  conceptions,  indeed  makes  doEma  the 
patpiit  of  history  And  Anally  iIivte  ii  to  be  registered  llie  iireat 
gain  tlut  tlie  eschaioloKicat  sctiool  has  driven  out  of  the  Hfc  of 
Jesiu  the  "liberal"  fisment  of  a  sahjective  developnient  in  hif  con- 
MioiMneis  bath  with  regard  to  Hn  work  and  l)iii  jicrstin.  Taking  it 
all  in  all  there  is  abundant  warrant  for  sayioR  that  the  writers  of  this 
Mhool  have-  strikinKly  vindicated  the  riR-ht  of  supernatur:ilisls,  Aukus- 
tinians,  Calvinisu  to  cUini  Jciius  as  their  own.  Evcryltody  will  have  to 
admit  that  the  historic  church  ha«  more  faithfully  preserved  the  image 
of  the  Christ,  if  ihus  He  livtd  and  ihoughl  and  preached,  than  any 
school  oi  pha^  of  thcoloRy  that  has  criticized  her  faith. 

The  intnslaiioR.  »o  far  as  we  have  hftn  able  to  compare  it  witli 
ifac  original,  has  been  adniiralil}-  done.  In  Clic  title  of  Dulk's  book  on 
fr  Jit  "The  false  Sup  in  the  Life  of  Jesus"  does  not  correctly  tender 
the  original  "Uer  Irrgany  dcs  Leben*  Jesu"-  John  occurs  for  Peler 
on  p^  13?  Bruno  Haaer's  birth-year  is  niven  as  i8oo.  and  yet  it  ia 
MJd  on  p.  138.  that,  when  in  1839  he  removed  from  Berlin  to  Bonn,  he 
was  "just  at  the  beginning;  of  the  twenties".  Tlvr  original  hH»  not 
"beginning"  but  "end"  of  ihc  twenties,  but  the  slip  i«  pardonable  since 
the  age  of  thirty  is  too  advanced  to  be  cnlled  "that  critical  aj(c"  in  the 
hfe  of  a  yotms  man  when  he  is  apt  to  "surprise  his  teachers". 

Primtttott.  GRKktiAKoL's   Vos. 
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Ltrms  or  Jobk  Masom  Nkalc,  D.D.  Selected  and  Edited  by  hii 
Oavciitkh.  With  Portrait.  London,  New  Ynrk,  Bombay  and 
Calcutta:    Longmans.  Green  &  Co.    toto.    8vo.  pp.  xvii.  379. 

There  it  no  more  picturesque  figure  iti  the  history  of  the  "Catholic 
Revival"  than  that  of  John  Mason  Meale.  We  were  not  ungrateful 
for  the  Memoir  of  him  published  three  or  four  years  ago  by  Mrs. 
Charles  Towle.  altliouich  in  many  respects  it  left  much  to  be  desired. 
It  is  a  pleasure  now  to  be  permitted  to  gel  Bomcwiiai  closer  to  hii 
iniereatine  personality  by  means  of  thin  selection  from  his  letten. 
His  daughter,  in  the  choice  of  the  letters  to  print,  seems  to  have  had 
precisely  this  in  view.  The  letters  here  presented  tell  us  something 
of  Dr.  Neale's  work :  his  work  to  such  an  eauer  worker  was  a  larne  part 
of  himself:  and  it  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  be  enabled  to  view  his 
work  from  the  inside  and  to  estimate  more  justly  from  the  insieht 
thut  received  the  motives  which  impelled  him  nnd  the  spirit  which 
animated  him.  \Vh.at  we  chiefly  value  in  these  letters,  however,  ft 
the  glimpses  they  afford  us  of  the  personality  behmd  the  work,  the 
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meUtion  they  give  us  of  the  maa  that  be  wax.  It  is  a  vcf7  allraciivc 
personality  they  prciciit  to  at;  crotchety  no  (ioubt.  sonicwiiit  puitna- 
cious,  tunning  iu  a  narruw  Kfoovi;,  bat  »rn»t.  hish-mindcd,  in^elati- 
gable  and  animated  by  a  true  devotion  to  the  caiuet  tie  eavc  himiell 
to.  Never  phytically  iifong,  he  yet  accomplished  an  amaxing  anMunt 
of  labor.  And  he  ha$  left  behind  him  aoi  only  a  (ragrant  raetnory, 
but  a  triple  mununienl  in  three  great  achievements.  The  nuriing 
Siaierhoud  which  he  founded  hat  prospered  and  become  a  bcnclicicnt 
power  in  the  Utid.  The  reform  in  Hymnology  which  he  introduced 
has  atTcclcd  the  entire  body  of  Ennliikh  hyntnody  and  kit  a  permaneat 
impresiton  on  the  vrorthip  of  English- tpeaking  churchei.  And  his 
method  o£  the  indoctrination  of  the  young  by  incanR  of  "truth  embodied 
in  a  talc"  ixniatni  unlit  today  the  instiflficiently  followed  example  of  s 
•uccetsful  endeavor  to  mould  the  minds  and  hearts  ul  the  risinK  iten- 
eratiou:  have  any  sturici  in  Church  Hi.Htory  a.i  yet  lupiiknied  his? 

Like  leveral  othert  of  the  leader*  in  the  "Catholic  Revival''  N'eafe 
■prung  from  Ivvangelictil  toil  and  was  bred  in  Evangelical  traditions. 
His  early  letters  from  Cambridge  introduce  us  to  the  Evangelical 
circles  there.  Charles  Simeon  died  at  the  close  of  his  first  year,  and 
Nealc'i  lettcri  of  the  lime  reflect  the  feelings  of  (he  EvanKclicali  on 
the  great  event.  "Poor  Mr.  Simeon",  he  writes  on  Oct.  nxh,  1836. 
"I  am  afraid,  is  dying,  Mr.  Carui  watches  over  him,  as  if  he  wcrt 
really,  as  he  is  fond  of  calling  himself,  his  son."  A  formight  after- 
wards he  transcribes  from  Carus'  own  lips  a  moving  account  of  the 
veteran's  death-bed  tallc,  recalline  what  may  be  read  ntoie  at  large 
in  Carui'  own  Mcnu/ir;  and  then  on  Nov.  13  he  records  his  deatli. 
"I,  at  you  may  ca.tily  conceive",  he  -writes,  "have  thought  nf  little  cite 
al!  day  ...  So  the  day  he  ha«  been  preparing  for  fifty-six  years 
has  come  ai  last.  Oh,  what  a  mccling  lie  and  Henry  Manyn  muic 
have  had!  All  the  pleasure  cf  thinking  of  that  would  be  taken  away 
by  that  horrible  thought  that  friends  will  not  know  »ach  other  in 
anolher  world,  J  cannot  think  how  anyone  can  believe  it.  Poor  Mr. 
Simeon;  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  1  am  grieved  for  his  loss.  I 
should  think  there  was  a  great  deal  of  sorrow  tonight  in  Cambridge. 
I  was  going  to  say.  'What  a  glorious  night  for  him!'  but  there  is  119 
night  there." 

Simeon  had  desired  that  his  funeral  should  be  very  simple,  and  it  was 
nor  designedly  [lublie,  but  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  University  and 
town,  partly  in  revulsion  from  former  ill  trcatnient,  was  such  that  the 
funeral  became  "unavoidably  o<ir  altogether  of  public  character."  It 
fell  on  Saturday,  Nov,  19— matkct-day— and  the  town  was  full;  few 
greater  displays  of  public  sorrow  and  reverence  have  ever  been  seen 
in  Cambridge.  Dr.  Moulc  in  his  memoir  of  Charles  Simeon  (in  the 
Bnslish  Ltadtrt  of  Religion  Series)  gives  two  accounts  of  the  scene 
at  the  funeral  by  "interested  spectators."  Neale  gives  another  dated 
the  day  after  (Nov.  20)  but  speaking  as  if  it  were  written  on  the  day 
itself.: — ^"Today  Trinity  Church  v^as  a  most  striking  sight ;  the  deepest 
mourning  everywhere,  not  silk  but  crape,  and  the  crowded  state  of 
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cvctT  pan,  the  altar  and  the  ante  part  being  overflowing.  Though 
I  wu  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  lime,  I  did  nut  gel  a  foot  in  the 
real  Church,  Bod  had  to  stand  all  the  lime,  as  three  or  four  hundred 
more  had.  Numbers  had  to  go  away.  A  beautiful  termon  by  Dr. 
Dealtr^  frotn  'Them  that  honour  Me  1  will  honour,'" 

Yet  other  than  iivanRcltcal  inflticnceg  were  working  on  the  ardent 
young  matL     The  Oxford  Tracts  were  agitating  (he  world  when  Keale 
entere*!  Camltridgc,  and  iiui  le»t  the  world  of  Cambridge.    It  was 
they  and  the  tucceuive  part*  of  the  '*pKlcwick  Papers"  which  stirred 
the  imaginaitm  of  the  eager  undcrfrraduatcs.    A   ferment  was  pro- 
duced which  a  participant  in  it  tells  us  no  one  can  understand  who 
did  not  wttiMst  It.    Ncale  was  caught  in  tlic  effervescence  of  the  hour 
and  was  so  carried  away  thai  his  friends  thought  o(  him  at  (imply 
•landing  ready  to  "raVe  up  with  th«  iptr  d'xiu  of  a  Newman  or  a 
Pusey."    The  letters  do   not  enable  us  to  trace  the  process  of  hit 
change  from  Evangelicalism  to  Traclunanitm.    They  pass  over  at  once 
from  ihc  EvanKclical  letters  of  itSjC  to  the  Tractarian  ones  of  1839. 
The  change,  however,  no  matter  how  accompttshcd.  was  thoroughly 
wrought.     It  was  scarcely   fair,  nevertheless,  to  leprcscnt  him  as  be- 
coming a  mere  blind  follower  of  Newman  and  Pusey.    Tbis  he  never 
became.    Sharing,  from  hix  own  Cambridge  standpoint,  the  new  views 
proclaimed  at  Oxford,  he  never  became  a  personal  follower  of  Ihc 
Oxford  leaders      To  Newman's  personality  he  wai  indeed  rather  anti- 
paiheiic,  and  he  looked  somewhat  askance  at   Newman't  whole  point 
of  view.     He  did  not  even  admire  him  as  n  wnler  nf   l-jighsh  prose. 
Among  the  few  literary  judgments  expressed  in  these  letters  is  this  one-. 
"I  am  disgusted  with  the  article  in  the  last  CArijttafi  Remtmbranctr  00 
Newman's  Sermons.     In  our  own  communion  I  look  on  Andrewes  and 
Taylor  as  superior  to  him  as  one  man  can  be  to  another;  and  out  of  it, 
bow  could  they  have   foreotlen   S.   Francis  de  Sales,  to  mention  no 
other^"    And  Newman's  book  on  Detehpmcttt  he  had  little  patience 
with.     He  cannot   imagine   how   any  one  cotild   imagine    Newman   to 
hold  a  view  compatible,  for  a  mcnicnt,  with   Bishop  Bull,  and  himself 
considered  tluii  Ncwmun  refrained  from  openly  attacking  Bull,  only  to 
avoid  scandal.    "The  lest  uay",  he  thinks,  "very  unfair."   "Of  course,  N, 
would  naturally  choose  such  icstii  only  as  suited  his  purpose."    "What 
I  also  object  to  is  N's  eonsunt  reference  to  his  own  past  works.    He 
means,  of  course,  to  say:  'You,  the  reader,  believe  now  what  I  believed 
Ihen;  develop  as  I  do,  and  you  will  in  time  think  as  I  do  now.'    And 
doubtless,  so  far  as  h«  extracts  go,  we  do  hold  now  what  he  did.     But 
there  is  another  element  in  his  then  opinions  which  we  never  had — ^his 
(Seceding  hatred  to  Rome.     And  that  may,  almost  unconsciously  to  htrn- 
fclf,  have  made  him  what  he  is,  on  the  principle  of  desire  to  rcvcrae  a 
wrong.    So  that  I  am  more  than  ever  inclmed  to  go  with  Hope's  theory, 
and  believe  that  the  Artt  ttcneration  nf  rofomiers  may  perliaps  be  ab- 
lorbcd  by  Rome:  but  that  the  second  will  remain  in  our  Church  and 
renovate  it.     I  don't  care  what  Irons  or  anyone  else  ihinVc     I  am  quite 
sure  llial  it  wc  don't  desert  ourselves,  God  will  not  desert  us.    If  you 
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all  so,  I  shall  May.  If  Andrrwen  is  noi  kivci!  (vho  had  far  \m  reason 
than  we  have  to  mnain)  ihcrc  arc  fc  few  that  witt  l>c  that  really  it  can 
link  mailer  whether  one  goes  on  or  not" 

Wilh  so  much  (letachmeiit  from  the  Oxford  leaders,  however  .Mcsle's 
ttandpoinl  w»s  e^seniially  tlieirit.  There  in»y  have  been  less  primsl 
"hsired  of  Kntne"  Id  lie  Drertunw  in  hit  case,  an<l  (here  was  a  marc 
ilitlinct  drawing  to  the  Oricniats  in  him  ihnn  in  them.  But  the  effect 
was  the  same ;  and  one  cannot  help  obscn'inf;  thai  the  tirawinjf  to  Ibe 
Orientuts  wa*  largely  literary  and  sentinienlid.  Ii  led  Scale,  howcTer, 
T«rj  far.  In  the  duel  tine  of  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  he  went 
with  th«  Orientals  absolutely.  "In  my  own  mmd".  he  writes  in  185^ 
"1  am  convinced  with  Palmer  that  the  I.atin  dnctrinc,  if  consuiently 
carried  out,  would  become  neresy,  and  i..at  (be  Ilolr  tihoit  does  not 
proceed  from  the  Son  at  all  except  in  ihc  way  of  Temporal  Uission, 
and  then  not  arcordtiiE  ir>  His  nivinity.  hut  only  according  10  Hit 
oper.iti(int."  Al  bottom  (he  meaning  nf  ihix  can  only  be  that  he  cosM 
nol  conceive  the  Triiiilj-  wivc  under  the  form  of  Suhordi nation; 
and  the  equalization  of  the  Son  with  the  Falher  in  all  things  seemed 
(o  hun  to  be  Sabellian.  The  roots  of  the  Oriental  view  oi  Proces- 
sion are  indeed  set  in  a  aubordinationisni  which  is  n  caricature  of  the 
Niccnc  doctrine.  So  Orientaliiing  were  hia  tendencicn  ihnt  hU  friends 
were  alarmed  lest  he  should  become  in  his  Fundamental  ihounht  sec- 
tsrianly  Oriental.  Karly  tn  1844  he  writes  to  his  friend  Benjamin 
Webb,  to  whom  most  of  the  letters  in  thi»  volume  are  addressed; — 
"!  know  you  are  afraid  I  shall  take  an  Oriental  view.  i.  e.  I  suppose 
to  Oriental  tluil  il  will  ciratc  in  be  Cathnliclc.  Al  the  fxmv  time  without 
becominK  a  shade  more  AtiKlican,  I  do  sec  more  and  more  clearly  that 
the  Hilda  Papial  Theory  is  quile  untenable.  ...  I  cannot  Ihinic,  as 
Montalembert  does,  visible  union,  or  as  the  Blritiih)  C[ritic)  sotnctiines 
seemed  to  wish  (o  do,  ihe  desire  for  visible  union  with  ihe  Chair  of 
St.  Peter,  the  keystone,  b»  il  were,  of  the  Church,  at  least  noi  in  the 
(ensc  in  which  the  Wcalcrn  Church  has  somctitne*  done  We  OrifHtaU 
take  a  more  nencral  view.  The  rock  on  which  the  Chnrclt  is 
built  is  S.  Peter,  but  it  is  a  triple  Rock,  Antioch,  where  he  sat. 
Alexandria  which  he  superintended.  Rome  where  he  suffered."  Cer- 
tainly this  passage  is  compact  of  legend :  but  it  mattes  very  plain 
the  position  which  Neale  consciously  sought  to  take  up.  He  wished 
to  be  truly  "Catholic",  with  conscious  withdrawal  from  alt  that  was 
peculiar — and  therefore  sectarian — whether  in  Oriental.  Romanist  of 
AnRlican.  His  tendency  was.  however,  very  disliTiclly  to  identify  Calh- 
olicisnt  with  Orientalisms,  An  amusing  outgrowth  of  the  rcs'crcncc, 
amounting;  to  idolatry,  wilh  which  he  »t0f»d  before  the  very  idea  of 
" Catholicism",  as  well  as  of  his  zest  in  contrnver»y,  was  the  habit  he 
acquired  of  employing  the  adjertive*  "Catholic"  and  "Protetiam"  ai 
mere  synonyms  of  "line"  and  "horrid"  Thus  a  beautiful  oak  wood 
is  dcacrihed  by  him  as  "Catholic",  while  of  a  Cathedral  scnice  lie 
writes;  "The  ehanis  were  admirably  well  sang  and  tht  thinir:  but  the 
Antiphons  were  just  as  Protestant  and  operatic,"  and  of  the  undignh 
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ftcd  behavior  of  some  Portuguese  nuns,  he  iajt:  'Truly  I  ocvcr  beheld 
anything  more  horribly  protetuuL" 

To  hit  own  mind  Ncak  wai  above  all  Ihiagi  a  Reformer.  The 
Chtireh  of  EnirhTid  had  tattm  into  a  deplorable  condition  and  i:  wu 
the  duly  of  all  true  men  to  do  Oieir  pari  in  lifting  htr  oiil  of  the 
stoiigh.  And  ceriAinlf  ihc  u^iiKes  wliidi  lie  found  liere  and  tlierc  ob- 
laininK  m  isolated  churches  were  enough  lo  tliock  an  carne»l  »pirit. 
"1  must  Icll  you  of  a  thing*',  lie  writes  on  one  occasion,  "practiced  in 
Tong  Church.  The  Squire  h&i  built  a  pew  in  the  Cba^acel;  when 
the  Commandments  arc  begun,  a  servant  regularly  enters  at  the  Chan- 
cel door  with  the  luncheon  iray."  This  apropot  of  a  crutadc  he  waj 
leading  against  pc»'»,  for  which,  a  little  later,  lie  sei  to  work  syslem- 
aticfllly  to  collect  appropriate  anecdom.  "I  have  thought  of  a  good 
idea",  he  writes  to  his  friend  Webb,  "at  I  think  you  will  allow.  It 
is  a  coHcction  of  uiccdotcs  against  pues,  such  as  the  editor  of  the 
BriiUk  Critic  cave  ns,  for  instance.  Vou  and  I  will  do  ii,  and  put  our 
naniet  to  it,  as  proofs  that  the  iiories  arc  authentic;  we  will  set  about 
It  iniine<li;itelv.  Scnipe  up  ail  the  stories  you  have  been  credibly  told, 
or  know  yourself,  and  send  ihe:n  lo  me  and  I  will  digest  them  in 
order."  There  were  more  serious  abuses.  A  ctcrgymnn  "taking  the 
duty"  in  a  little  pari»h,  and  being  called  upon  to  haptxie  an  infant,  on 
taking  the  child  in  his  arms  found  there  was  no  water  in  the  font.  "He 
thought  it,  of  course,  an  accidental  omission,  and  asked  for  some. 
The  Clerk  was  in  a»toiiishnMni ;  however  he  sent  for  a  glass  of  water, 
thinking  the  clergyman  wanted  it  to  drink.  And  on  conclusion  it  came 
out  that  they  never  used  it  there  1" 

Among  the  usages  which  had  fcrown  up  in  the  Church  which  Ncale 
considered  corruptions  and  felt  called  upon  to  reform  was.  oddly 
enough  considering  what  lie  lias  come  to  stand  for  in  the  ChurcheK, 
hymn-singiiis.  No  doubt  his  early  dislike  of  hymns  may  have  bo*n  in 
part  due,  as  his  dniighler  suggests  (p.  4s).  to  a  revulsion  from  Dr. 
Watts'  hymns,  "w^hich  he  and  his  sisters,  in  common  with  most  of  the 
children  tn  Evangelical  families,  iisetl  to  learn  by  heart"  It  was  cer- 
tainly more  largely  due,  however,  to  reaction  from  all  that  was  Evan- 
gelical; for  hymn-singing  was  dininctively  Kvangelieal,  and  when 
Neale  reacted  again  from  his  dislike  of  hymns  Benjamin  Webb  is  ac- 
cordingly found  twitting  hint  with  not  having  fully  cast  off  his  Evangel- 
prevalent  among  the  leader*  in  the  "Catholic  Revival"  in  opposition 
not  merely  to  Evaneclicat  hymns  but  tu  vernacular  hymns,  and  indeed 
to  hymns  in  puWic  worship  altnRClher  N^  hymn*  arc  indiided  in  the 
ical  slough.  It  was  partly  due,  also  no  dnubt,  to  a  general  senlimeni 
Prayer  Book,  and  already  in  Palmer's  Origints  LHurgkae  publiiibed 
in  ]8j2,  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  that  hymn-singing  is  not  "Catholic"; 
and  Neale  cocld  speak  in  1840  fp.  ")  of  his  own  dislike  cf  hymns  at 
sotnelhtng  well  known  and  altocether  natural.  Three  years  later,  how- 
ever we  find  him  already  fully  converted  to  at  least  the  nraclical 
value  of  even  English  h>-mns.  and  endeavoring  to  convince  his  friend 
Webb  of  it,  100.    "Why  should  Hjmins"  he  now  argues,  "he  less  Cath- 
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oikk  ihan  pnycfs?  and  therefore,  whj  Encltsfa  Hymns  ku  CaUiolick 
than  English  Pray«ri?  We  may  wish  to  rertore  Latin  in  botk,  if  yon 
tike.  But  till  we  can,  inrely  Eogtiih  Hymns,  if  good,  arc  better  dun 
none.  .  .  Depend  upon  il.  we  shall  be  acting  more  on  the  general 
principles  of  the  Chttrcb,  in  making  the  best  of  a  bad  thing — atlovring  the 
univerul  abrosation  of  Latin  to  be  »o— than  in  saying.  If  nre  can't  hare 
thai  we  will  have  none."  (p.  5R)  Webb  proved  difficult  to  conrtuce; 
and  a  half-dozen  years  later  called  out  from  Ncalc  a  foil  argument  tn 
favor  of  the  practical  nece«uty  and  feasibility  nf  creating  an  Enghtb 
tiymnody  by  ttanilatton  from  Ihc  Breviary,  by  writing  him  frankly 
"1  eirpeet  I  shall  loatb  your  Metbodistical  mnfBing  hymniiing  article. 
It  (9  the  oddeM  thing  10  me  thai  you  never  slipped  off  ttiai  Evangelical 
tloagb:  and  it  i%  due,  I  take  it,  to  your  fatal  laciliiy  of  verufying." 
(p,  134.)  To  N'ralc'i  leaclcr»liip  in  thit  reaction  from  the  earlier  posi- 
tion of  the  "Caiholk  Reriva]'*  as  to  the  Qte  of  hymns  In  public  wonliip, 
and  to  hi*  "fatal  facility  of  versifying",  the  English  Chttrchet  owe 
much, — liow  much  luis  lately  been  toM  the  rcaderi of  this  /i^inv,  briefly 
but  latisfyingly,  by  1>.  I^uit  P.  Benton  (July  1910:  VUI.  3.P-  3lS  sq). 
Kealc't  researches  in  mediaeval  and  ancicnl  hymnology,  were  epoch- 
making  also  for  our  knowledge  of  a  large  and  much  neglected  branch 
o£  devotional  literature.  He  braoght  lo  tight  a  great  ntunber  of  for* 
gotten  sequences  and  discovered  the  secret  of  their  simcture.  Hit 
knowledKe  of  LiiurKiology  on  all  sides  but  the  aesihetical  (where  be 
allowed  the  sujicrtorily  of  liis  friend  Webb)  was  unsurpassed,  and  espec- 
ially no  far  as  it  wax  connected  with  the  hymnological  elcmeni.  Hit 
sense  for  ralurs  in  hynmotogy  was  remarkable  and  in  his  rendcringa  of 
mediaeval  hymns  be  had  an  unerring  instinct  for  tfaeir  adapuiioo  botti 
in  content  and  language  lo  modem  needs.  Ttis  feeling  for  sonorous 
sound  is  somewhat  curiously  illustrale<l  by  his  mentioning  these  two 
line*— 

"Micharlcm  in  virtute 
Conte  renters  Zabulon" 
as  "two  of  the  finest  lines,  I  think,  in  mediaeval  hynuis".  This  praise 
of  course  can  attach  only  to  the  cadence  of  the  verses :  they  have 
no  substance.  To  our  thinking,  indeed,  it  would  require  a  very 
keen  sense  of  the  witchery  of  words  to  extract  music  from  this  collo- 
cation of  vocables ;  but  Neale's  own  hymns  are  witnesses  to  the  exqtiisiie 
car  he  bad  for  melody.  Their  extreme  popularity  is  testified  by  their 
almost  universal  use.  The  editor  of  this  volume  (p,  175)  tells  us  that 
one-eit(liih  of  the  hymna  in  one  of  the  editions  of  Hymns  Ancimt  aid 
Modern  (61  out  of  473)  rnd  one-tenth  of  those  in  the  Engl'sh  Hymnal 
i72  out  of  656)  come  from  hit  pen.  Going  further  afield  wc  note  that 
in  the  admirable  Hymnal  edited  by  Dr.  Benson  now  in  use  in  the  Prea- 
byterian  Church  in  llic  United  States  of  America,  twenty-one  hymni 
are  accredited  to  Kcale.  and  that  in  I5r.  E.  H.  Johnson's  Sitrxum  Ccrda 
Ihc  most  recent  Hymn-Bouk  prepared  for  the  American  Baptists,  tun^ 
teen  are  his. 
Apart  from  matters  brouf(bt  into  controversy  by  the  "Catholic  Rcvi- 
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val"  thera  are    (ew  alliKums  in    ihcK    letters   tu   tlocuinal   sut>jccli. 
Evni  to  Ihcie  matlcn  Ihcmiclvrs  ihe  alluttoiis  arc  brief:  there  are 
DO  cxicndetl  dtscusions,     l'hcr«  are,  however,  one  or  two  intcrcktiii( 
alluiiotu  to  views  on  the  Real  Presence  in  tbe  Eucbarist.  "1  have  had  a 
curious   corresj>ondence   willi    Popoff   about    Tranxnbiiaittijtion",   he 
write*  on  one  occasion  (.p,  i^').    "1  coiifest  ii  sc«ms  to  mc  nonscnw 
to  say.  We  behete  in  ^rovtruwtt,  but  «-e  uy  noihing  of  ihe  modus; 
and  we  tisc  the  word  in  a  sense  of  oar  own.  quite  disliiicl  (rum  the 
Latin  meaning.    And  the  Slavonic  Pmwihchcsivlenie  it  alninsl  stronti- 
tr.  and  iiicani>~werc  there  tuch  a  word — transapparenliatioiL"    A  (ew 
dajrt  afterward  <>o  it  secnui  but  the  dales  of  the  Iciicrs  jccni  awry) 
be  writK  again:  "What  wc  botli  wish  to  express  is  this:  the  Bread  and 
Wtoe  are  lii  t!ie  Liturmr  changed  intu  the  Bodf  and  Blood  of  our  Lord, 
■■  much  as  une  thiiiK  can  be  clianged  into  another ;  hi;w  it  ii  done  wc 
don't  decide ;  i(  may  be  by  TranHibxlaniiaiton,  or  by  Iniiiuiiatioti,  or  by  a 
Hn>osUticBl  union.    Now  what  are  wc  to  call  this  change'    I  name  A 
Transtnutaiion  because  it  seems  to  ri«  the  vaguest  word  aa  to  moius, 
the  strictest  at  to  rti.    I  agree  with  you,  however,  that  trausmutart 
is    not    t^lrictly    /urairoKif.      1  licrrfore,    I     will    give    another    word, 
'iranif-Kturtd',     But   if  fttTovatutait  be   not   (ran substantiation,  huw   is 
i/iooviJUK     ConsubsUntiaU    In  f^ct,  you  can  draw  tin  ditlinctiun  be- 
tween  tubstiincc   and  essence.     If  you  believe  the  e*tencc  of   Ihe  con- 
secrated Bread  and  Wine  is  the  essence  of  our  Lord's  Body  and  Blood, 
yon  bclinrc  in  the  gross  idea  of  Transubstantiaiion  (which  I  am  not 
denying)."     Soii'e  years  later  lie  writes  again   (p.  197)  ;  *'i  think  St. 
Cyril's  words  an-  much  more  explicit  thxn  mine.    He  says  clearly, 
'Which  is  not  brc^d/  and  thai  I  take  to  be  the  only  ilti»|[  of  irnpurtance. 
In  the  difference  between  nol  brtad  and  not  simply  br<nd.  lies.  I  Ihink, 
the  whole  quealion."    Thus  hard  it  wax  to  keep  from  confcusiiig  Trans* 
nihslanliation  and  yet  confess  a  change  of  sub^iance  which  docs  not 
carry  with  it  a  change  of  attributes.    One  feels  reasonably  sure  that 
if  it  were  not  for  the  desire  on  the  pan  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  ueceaiity 
on  the  pan  of  the  Anglicans,  to  separate  tbemselves  from  "Romisti 
error"  here,  no  difficulty  would  be  made  with  the  word  "Transubstan- 
tiation".     if  furowriaMnE  is  il1^t   Ijrcck    for  T  ran  substantiation    (and 
who  can  deny  that  but  a  Greek?),  is  not  the  assertion  that  what  was  a 
moment  before  just  bread  and  still  has  atl  the  attributes  of  bread  ia 
aol  bread  at  all  any  Icijiger.juslpbiii  English   Inr  Transubstantiaiion  (and 
who  but  an  Anglican  would  ever  think  of  denying  it?).     Apropos  of 
Ibe  Eucharist,  there  is  a  curious  story  told  (p.  2.i8-9)  which  has  an 
■(plioUioo.    We  read:  "Here  is  a  story  which  I  heard  yesterday,     I^rd 
^ntballaa,  tlie  Ereat-graudfatbet  of  the  present,  was  mortally  wound- 
ed at  Culloden.    His  chaplain,  the  Abbe  Maitland  (for  Ihe  old  Scotch 
cJergyi  from  ihtir  great  cotincciinn  with  Fr.ince,  took  that  title),  was 
with  him  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  dying  man  wished  to  receive 
Holy  Communion.     But  no  bread  or  wine  could  be  procured.     So  he 
wu  communicated  with  the  only  procurable  things — oatcake  and  wlii.<i- 
Itey.    Ot  eotirse,  a«  a  real  Communion,  it  was  utterly  invalid  in  boih 
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kinda;  but  nuking  all  du«  allowxnce  (or  invincible  ignorance,  it  was 
a  beautiful  act  of  Spiritua]  Grnimunion."  It  is  a  matlcr  of  inlcrcit 
lo  inquire  wliat  NcaU  could  mt&n  by  pronotuicine  an  act  whicli  from 
hii  ilandpoini  muat  bave  been  tacnlegjoua  "a  beautiful  act  of  Spiritual 
Communinn."  From  tbr  Reformed  pnim  of  view  it  is  needlets4o  ujr 
that  the  Communion  thus  adminiitered,  in  the  cireumnancci  recited, 
while  irreftuiar,  wa»  entirely  valid:  but  we  cannot  sw  any  thing  pv 
b'cularly  'teautiful'*  in  it. 

Of  the  irnublfn  which  disturbed  Neale's  lile  at  Sackvitle  Coll 
KC  naturally   hear  n   good   deal  in  (heftc  letters;  and  what  we  bear 
is  vcr)-  welcome.    Wc  gain  from  it  a  sense  of  the  uncompliiaiag  jm- 
tience  with  which  he  endured  what  to  htm  wat  veritable  petwentioa. 
Of  the  right*  and  wrongs  of  the  general  c»ie  the  letters  do  not  enable 
ai  to  judKe.  but  they  do  enable  us  to  perceive  the  very  high  temper  in 
which  Mtale  pfisted  ihroush  the  serious  annoyances  which  came  out  of 
it  all.    The  later  years  of  his  life  were  largely  devoted  to  the  insiltutioa 
and  l^nii  cttablishmefll  of  llie  nursing  Sislerhoo<1  of  St.  Marsiret's. 
and  it  was  in  the  service  of  this  Sisterhood  that  he  wore  himKlf  out  in 
the  end.  and  met  his   death      His  daaghter  obviously  considers  this 
Siiierhood  his  most  "abiJing  and  viiible  monument"*.     It  is  doubtless 
not  free  from  the  faults  which  mar  the  most  of  the  Sisterhonils  estab- 
lished by  the  leaders  of  the  "Catholic  Rcvivn,!",  though  it  is  clear  that 
Ncalc's  good  icnsc  and  ftood  feeling  saved  him  from  the  exircmilics 
to  which  some  of  them  went :  and  it  is  plain  on  (he  face  of  it  that  this 
Sisterhood  has  been  a  benelicial  institution.     When  we  speak  of  the 
religious  usages  introduced  by  the  Tractarians  and  made  a  part  of  the 
"RhIp"  of  ihcM  Sisterhoods,  we  touch  on  the  least  ntirnclive  side  of 
Nealc'i  activities.    He  was  very  tcnadous  of  his  priestly  functions  and 
sought  to  mske  full  proof  of  his  ministry.    Take  the  practice  of  Con- 
fessioa  (or  example.     He  placed  the  highest  estimate  upon  its  exercise 
and  was  persistent  and  insistent  in  prrsting  it  upon  all  over  whom  he 
exercised  authority  or  scquircd  influence.     Wc  say  nothing  now  of  its 
legality  in  the  Church  of  England,  a  matter  on  which  Neale  from  (hi 
beginning  felt  quite  clear    The  practice  seems  to  us  on  grounds  of  mere 
ethics  or  even  common  decency  indefcncible,— a  matlcr  on  which  Neale 
appears  to  have  (ell  no  'qualms.     We  defy  anyone  of  unsophisticated 
mind,  nevertheless,  to  read  even  the  touchingly  simple  and  transparently 
sincere  letter  here  given,  written  to  a  lady  wishing  ">  prepare  for  her 
First  Confession,  without  a  sense  of  the  horror  of  the  thing.     Think  of 
urging,  with  all  the  compelling  authority  of  an  obviously  pitying  priest, 
delicate- minded  and  shrinking  girls  to  pour  into  an  attentive  maiculine 
car  a  full  account  of  all  the  movements  capable  of  being  construed  or 
misconstrued  as  sin  which  they  may  from  the  dawn  of  memory  have 
felt    in  their    heart*,     "To   me  you    had    belter   begin    from   the   be- 
ginning— 'The  first  sin  that  I  remember  was  that  I — "  and  so  on.    When 
you  have  gone  ihrough  your  life  till  the  preicnl  time,  then  will  be  the 
time  that  /  should  go  over  it  with  you,  taking  the  Commandments  In 
order    ..."    It  certainly  is  a  humiliating  exercise  which  is  here 
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demanded  of  people,  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  Ncak  adds :  "1  knoWt 
from  m;  own  experience  tlic  dreadful  pMti  ol  a  Firii  Confettion*. 
What  we  wonder  at  is  that  be  should  feci  auttirtrizcd  to  promite 
"comfort"  from  it.  As  we  read,  wc  have  a  distressing  feeling  tliai  the 
tnatogiet  10  the  scene  here  presented  to  our  IniaEinaiion  are  to  be 
found  in  aucli  otiicrt  as  the  Hindoo  priest's  urgisK  motlrers  to  cast 
their  babies  into  llie  Ganges  wiih  the  plea  that  the  pain  will  no  doubt  b< 
great,  bat  tbc  comfort  will  be  sore. 

Nealc  had  just  cnicred  npon  his  forty-ninth  y<*r  when  he  died.  He 
had  bcKun  life  under  the  pall  of  pulmonary  disease.  His  great  desire 
was  for  parish  wotk.  Bui  he  was  able  to  carry  on  that  work,  in  tbc 
neglected  living  which  was  given  him,  for  only  six  weeks,  when  the 
verdict  fell  upon  him  and  be  went  forth  in  bitirmcfs  of  disappointment 
to  find  whatever  life  could  be  snatched  by  hitn  from  the  destroyer.  He 
cnatcked  from  the  destroyer  a  life  of  rich  variety,  of  profotind  learning, 
of  abounding  activity,  of  world-wide  influence.  And  he  died,  in  the 
RiidSit  of  his  DBefuliicss  and  in  the  fulness  of  recognition,  still  in  the 
harness.  We  have  his  books:  hi.i  worki  live  after  hiin.  We  would 
fain  know  as  much  of  such  a  man  an  we  can.  He  in  .in  example  to 
u*  all. 

The  editing  of  the  volume  is  good  so  far  as  il  goes.— and  It  goes 
far  enough  to  provide  a  fairly  go-od  Index.  Wc  wish  it  had  gone  Ear 
enough  lo  provide  full  annotations.  Mfty,  seventy- live,  years  arc  a 
long  stretch  of  lime  for  these  full  days  of  ours,  and  this  it  the 
period  which  has  passed  by  since  these  letters  were  written.  There 
are  many  allusions  in  them  to  people,  transactions,  even  places,  which 
will  need  explanation  to  the  majority  of  the  readers  of  the  bock. 

Pruutton.  B.  0.  WAttKlHJ), 

ViCTOH  UoNOD,  Le  PaonLJ^MK  dk  Dtiu  et  la  Thcologie  Chretienne 
dcpub  la  Rcformc,  I.  fiiudc  historique.  Foyer  Solidariste :  Saint- 
Blaise,  pres  Neuchatel  (Suisie);  Roubaix,  1x3.  Boule%ard  de  Bel- 
tort,  1910-    8vo  pp.  169. 

U.  Victor  Uonod  is  profoundly  disturbed  by  the  condition  of  currenl 
opinioo  upon  the  nature  and  activities  of  God.  The  idea  of  God  he 
lliinks  has  perhaps  never  before  been  made  the  object  of  more  intense 
and  wide-spread  study.  But  the  issue  of  the  prolonged  debates  o(  recent 
ceoluriea  hat.  been  little  more  tliao  an  immense  confusion.  Nearly  every 
thinking  niaii  lun  formed  a  difTercni  cuiiccpiion  of  the  Divine  Being  for 
himself.  "In  the  teaching  of  the  Churches  heterogeneous  pliilo»ophies 
and  contradictory  religious  sspiratione  Arc  juxinposed  or  superficially 
amalgamated."  Tlie  question  is  raised  whether  "the  Christian  doctrine 
of  God  is  esicntially  amorphous  and  irrational  or  U  only  cum  promised 
tcMJay  by  lack  of  critical  spirit  and  of  liislorical  knowIcdRc  in  some  of 
its  adherents."  M.  Monod's  convictions  lie  in  the  line  of  the  latter  alter- 
native, and  he  naturally  wiahcs  to  do  his  pan  to  clarify  the  atmosphere. 
The  ta&k  he  ha^s  undertaken  is  euientially  a  dogmatic  one.  But  it  ha) 
its  nattiral  if  not  necessary  historical  approach.    "To  draw  out  ia  order," 
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h*  tx|)Uiiis.  "tlic  soiutioiia  of  ll>c  pfobWm  o(  Cod  wlitcb  have  bc«n  pro- 
posal by  ihc  great  ilieologizns,  to  Mt  tbcni  ii)  the  histori<:al  fnmework 
which  exiiUint  them,  to  indtcate  how  they  liavc  been  rnsm<t«red  by 
successive  coriYfltous  or  mcitont,  to  diKricninatc,  in  1  word,  the  vital 
necessitjr  to  which  the  tuccestion  of  iliveti  theological  syciemi  has  re- 
(ponilrd;  t)ir«e  have  Rpfirarcd  to  me  the  indittKnu^tblc  prctiminnrics  of 
a  incthodical  sliidy  of  the  question."  Accordintily  he  gives  us  now  thia 
"historical  study,"  while  the  dogmatic  eonrtruction  to  which  it  is  to 
lead  us  up  wait*  a  more  convenient  xaion.  He  docs  not  feci  bound, 
howner.  to  pass  in  review  in  thia  "historical  study"  the  whole  history 
of  the  idea  of  God,  in  detailed  cxposilion.  Vie  i»  not  writing  a  history  of 
the  idea  ol  God  but  a  hitiorical  introduction  to  his  own  forthcoming 
ali<ni[ti  to  put  together  a  cmuiKtcni  rxpoxition  of  rhe  idea  of  God.  He 
IbcTcfore  eonfinrn  his  nirvry  to  the  historical  antecedents  of  his  own 
construction. 

In  point  of  fact,  U.  Monod  confines  his  survey  of  the  history  of  ttx 
idea  of  God  to  two  epochs,  the  sixteenth  and  the  nineteenth  centuries: 
and  in  ihcselwoepoehsia  twogrcat  oui&ianding  movements  of  thought, 
the  Ketormaiion,  or  better,  the  Reformed  tlieotogy.  and  ilw  Kantian 
criticism.  The  conception*  of  Gad  charaTtcrittic  of  thnc  twi>  great 
movement*  of  thought  he  sets  uvcr  aKainst  one  another  in  sharp  anti- 
thesis, discriminating  them  under  the  contrasting  deiignationt  of  "God 
a»  ►ovcrelgtr*  and  "God  as  .1  moral  person."  The  aniitbesis  obvioualy  ii  a 
false  one:the  two  desijtnations  are  not  muttially  exclusive.  It  is  alio 
hiaiorically  unjust :  tlic  Reformed  theology  throws  an  emphasis  upon  the 
mora)  personality  of  God  which  cannot  be  exceeded,  and  the  moral  per- 
sonality of  God  is  not  the  nio*t  aulslandinf  feature  of  itie  conception  of 
Cod  developed  by  the  Kantian  movcmcnL  M.  Motiod  himsdl  cites 
Calvin  at  deelnrinK  ■')»  God  is  good  by  n  necetsity  as  slriiii^ent  a*  that 
by  which  He  is  God,  and  that  i{  would  be  caiicr  10  sever  the  light  of  the 
sun  from  iis  heat  than  to  separate  God's  power  from  His  righteousness; 
while  the  very  stress  which  the  Reformed  theology  placet  on  the  will  ol 
Cod  ia  a  sires*  on  Hit  personality,  since  he  who  says  will  tays  person. 
And  M.  Monoid  himself  points  out  how  the  rnoeal  character  of  God  evap- 
orates in.  (or  example,  the  thought  of  M.  Ch.  Sccr^ian  in  the  face  of 
the  demand  of  "nbsolule  freedom"  for  Him.  The  real  disiiiKtion 
between  the  Reformed  and  Ihc  Kaiiliiin  movetiicnis  in  their  relation  to 
the  idea  nf  God  lies  quite  apart  from  the  iiuestion  of  His  moral  person- 
alily.  althoHt-h.  of  court*,  ii  toiicerus  vcrv  iltstinctly  tt'e  r|ticjti(>n  of  His 
sovereignty.  The  difficulty  with  Kantian  speculation  has  been  indeed  W 
find  any  plnce  for  God  at  all  in  iis  scheme  of  ihinRs.  Reginning  with 
calling  in  Cod  only  as  a  postuUlc  of  the  moral  itn{>ciativc.  it  ends  by 
timiti.iB  Hi*  action  in  (h*  intere*!  o(  human  freedom.  The  whole 
tendency  "f  the  Kantinn  thought  is  spoken  out  when  M.  Secrecan  re- 
marks :  "There  serm<:  no  place  in  the  world  for  both  man  and  God:"  and 
M.  Monod's  dilemma  in  from  the  Kantian  ttnndpoim  a,  very  real  one  : 
Render  with  Calvin  all  glory  to  God  and  man  is  reduced  to  nonen- 
ity;  vindicate  with   Kant  all  man's  liberty  and  all  man's  dignity  and 
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you  have  (with  Schlcierniftchfr)  no  use  for  God  &ave,  perhaps,  (or  tht 
Jtulginent  Day.  The  isKUc  that  i*  ilrawn  txtwcrn  the  Reformed  thought 
of  ibe  sjxt«cn:'n  and  the  Kanliaii  ihoiii>lii  of  Ihe  nineteenth  century  11 
not  1>«iwecn  a  suveicign  anil  an  ethical  Go<3;  it  in  between  God  and 
tmn.  And  llic  movement  from  the  one  to  the  other  is  8  Tcritabl« 
revolution  by  which  Cod  is  dethroned  and  nun  elevmted  to  His 
place  as  the  center  of  the  universe.  M.  Monod  pnM  it  not  unjustly 
in  a  patsaKe  which  we  gladly  quote  entire  (p.  108) :  "Ji»t  at  for  Co* 
pcrnictis  the  eartli  10  far  (rom  being  a  pivi't  about  wliich  the  «ar»  re- 
Tolvr,  (tcscrtliei  an  ellipse  aroiinr]  a  lixcd  »un,  so  for  Kant  the  objects 
whicfa  constitute  the  externa!  world  ko  far  from  ilelerniininit  knowlcdse 
are  ttiVjeci  to  laws  impressed  by  tlic  mind.  This  figure  can  be  adapted 
to  intlicatc  Ihe  way  in  which  the  K&ntian  theology  sets  itself  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  theology  of  the  sixteentli  century.  God  is  no  longer  the  central 
star  of  the  religiuui  domain;  He  is  only  a  satellite,  a  postulate  of  Ihe 
mind.  The  point  of  departure  is  the  ihinlcinK  subject,  his  risbts  «nd 
bis  needs;  the  nature  and  the  atlributcs  of  God  can  be  determined  only 
at  funcliont  of  Ihe  exigences  of  the  human  being.  And  the  whole 
effort  of  Kant  beam  on  n  point  which  theologians  oi  the  sixteenth 
century  had  ttot  ihotisht  to  invesliKsle:  In  what  is  God  necessary  to 
man?  Is  the  existence  of  God  leg^itimaccd  by  the  needs  of  reason?"  In 
a  word  the  sixteenth  century  conceived  man  as  the  creation  of  God.  exist- 
ing for  Cod  and  scrvinv  His  ends;  men  now  are  prune  to  think  of  God 
ait  if  not  exactly  the  creation  of  man,  yet  as  cxiMing  for  nutn  and  scrv 
■BB  man's  ends.  The  center  of  the  universe  has  shifted:  and  God  bas 
become  as  bas  been,  perhaps  wittily,  perhaps  bitterly,  said,  very  tuuch 
a  domestic  animal  which  man  keeps,  ns  he  does  his  horse  or  his  cow. 
to  meet  certain  specific  needs  of  hii  being. 

About  half  of  M.  Monod's  volume  is  aivcn  lu  an  exposition  of  each 
of  these  two  types  of  thought  concerning  Cod,  The  latter  hall,  rlraling 
broadly  speaking  with  the  Kantian  notions,  under  the  rubric  of  "God  as 
8  moral  person",  appears  to  us  Ihe  more  penetratinc  and  satisfactory 
pcece  of  exposition,  chiefly  because  it  seemi  to  us  the  more  lympathctlc- 
all>-  worked  out.  The  masier-thnught  of  this  movement  is  shown  in  b< 
the  coMception  of  the  grcsCnca^  of  man  :  "the  idea  that  man  sa  far  a^  he 
is  man  and  because  he  is  man  tuts  right  to  the  free  rftlorescence  of  his 
personality  and  can  reeosnizc  as  [csitiinate  no  authority  which  i<  not 
judicially  constituted."  This  inaster-thotisbt  is  traced  in  its  cnuuciatioa 
to  Kant,  to  whom  God  exists  only  as  a  moral  poHtulaie  and  only  so  fat 
at  His  existence  may  be  m.^<!c  consistent  with  what  Kant  deemed  the 
necessities  of  the  moral  leiponsibility  of  man.  So  determining  has  the 
conception  of  "'freedom"  thin  conceived  become  in  modem  itiouicht  liiat 
M.  Monad  incidentally  drops  the  remark,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of 
course,  that  since  Kant  "liberty  and  morality  have  become  w  indiwolu- 
bly  bound  together  iliai  Luther's  and  Calvin's  rfoctiine  if  the  sub- 
ject-will has  become  merely  an  incomprehensible  curiosity  to  the  con- 
temporary consciousness."  After  Kant,  no  daubl,  there  come*  Sehlel- 
tmtacher.  in  whose  system  there  is  no  place  for  any  nllier  lilierry  than 
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"that  o(  Spinozisiic  spontaneity,  uulonomous  vitality",  ihc  capAcit)'  of 
"rudioit  upon  limle  beings  which  exert  a  certain  determination  oa  nun, 
and  of  dcicnnimng  them  in  lum";  and  who  led  in  the  inicrc*i  of  the 
religioiu  feeling  a  reaciion  towards  a  kind  of  spurioui  Calvinism  whidi 
would  preserve  a  divine  sovereignly  without  emphaus  upon  llie  Divine 
pcrsonalily.  "God,  for  Schkicrmacher,"  wc  read  (p.  ijo>.  "is  therefore 
a  mysterious  master  of  whom  we  know  only  one  tlting. — that  He  eom- 
mands  and  that  wt  ought  to  obey.  He  ti  an  active  Being  and  not  a  dead 
Law,  but  He  ii  not  let*  en  abttracl  Bein^,  with  no  name  and  no 
oountenaiKc,  knc>wn  only  by  <bc  hand  which  He  pretMS  against  us.  The 
Sovercian  God  of  Catvin,  llie  Monarch  of  good-pleasure  and  indi- 
vidual feeling  is  gone :  but  on  the  celestial  throne  there  stdl  remains  in 
atuurc  idealitation  the  Scepter,  the  Baton  of  command."  But  Schleicr- 
■weber  does  not  mark  the  end  of  the  series.  After  Scbleiermiidier 
ceoies  Sccrctan, — Secr^tan  lo  whom  "freedom"  it  at  once  the  first 
and  the  last  word  of  philosophy,  a  "freedom"  for  man  which  admili  of 
no  limitations  and  a  corresponding  "freedom"  for  God  which  enables 
him  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  this  "free"  man,— by  virtue  o(  which 
He  is  iiifmite  only  if  He  wishes  it,  and  can  he  finite  as  well  if  He  wiahei 
It,  knowM  what  He  wishes  to  know  and  is  ignorant  of  wliai  He  wishes  to 
be  ignorant  of.  "If  God  is  God'*,  says  Secretan,  "it  is  only  because  He 
witis  it."  Thus  Sccretan  finds  his  way  out  of  the  great  diAiciiliy  of  his 
Khool  of  thought  by  pressing  to  its  extreme  its  primal  populate. 
It  has  been  common  to  say  that  iC  "freedom"  be  defined  as  this  school  de- 
fines freedom,  then  wc  have  to  choose  between  a  "free"  humanity  and 
a  "free"  Deity;  both  cannot  be  "free"  in  this  sense,  which  knows  no 
difference  between  freedom  and  ability.  Secrftan  replies  that  the  diffi- 
enlty  disappears  if  only  you  make  God  free  enough,  tf  only  you  ascribe 
to  Him  "absolute  liberty",  a  liberty  which  is  capable  of  everything;  for, 
then.  He  would  be  free  not  to  be  God.  or  even  to  abnegate  His  freedom 
itself.  "Secrctan,  we  see,"  remarks  M.  Monod  (p.  148),  "commences 
by  attributing  to  the  absolute  Seing  a  fathomless  freedom  and  sovereign- 
ty, but  he  adds  that  the  day  on  which  pure  freedom  resolves  itself 
into  an  act,  the  day  on  which  creation  lakes  place,  the  reign  of  Law, 
of  Relation,  of  Determinism  commences."  For  M.  Mnnod's  present 
purpose,  Secr^tan  has  spoken  the  Fast  word  which  bai  yet  been  spoken 
in  the  way  of  solving  "the  problem  of  God," — that  is  to  say,  in  the 
efTon  so  to  conccivL-  Cod  that  mart  may  be  left  "free",  in  the  exagger- 
ated sense  of  frceiknn  iissumil  by  this  school.  But  thij  last  word  haj 
not,  he  thinks,  solved  the  problem:  and  the  way  is  open  for  another  at- 
tempt to  reach  a  true  conception  of  God, — a  conception  which  shall 
do  better  justice  to  both  sides  of  the  problem,  the  side  rooted  in  man's 
sense  of  dependence  as  well  as  that  rooted  in  his  sense  of  freedom.  For 
the  terms  in  which  this  solution  may  be  worked  out,  h*iwcvtT,  wc  shall 
have  to  wail  for  the  doKmatic  discussion  which,  M.  Monod  promises  at, 
shall  follow  this  historical  sketch.  We  may,  indeed,  already  perceive 
that  what  M.  Monod  proposes  to  do  is  to  set  over  against  "God  as  sov- 
ereign" and  "God  as  mora]  person"  alike  the  conception  of  "God  as 
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Fithtt."  Thu  is,  of  cvufK,  to  introduce  atiotbtr  UIk  uititbeais,  and 
to  sobsiituie  tropical  for  scientific  iKaimeai.  But  <lMpit^  these  draw- 
backs with  respect  to  method  it  it  quite  pnF,tiblc  ihat  M.  Monod  may  give 
tu  m  his  dogmatic  tTcaimeni  a  vet)'  happy  jolution  of  the  problem  of 
tile  ronceplkx)  of  God.    W'r  are  content  to  wait  to  lec. 

Meanwhile  we  itoic  thai  M.  MoHod  already  rei:ogiiiz:es  [hat  there  is  an- 
other tide  to  the  problem  betitle*  that  of  human  "freedom"  And  "rctpoaii- 
bilily"  to  in»iited  on  by  the  Kantian  tfaitikccfr.  Tbis  other  side  of  tb« 
problem  is  that  whicti  forms  the  burden  of  the  Reformed  theology;  and 
M.  Honod  has  begun  hi*  book  wjtb  a  survey  o£  it  a»  given  expression 
in  that  tlKology.  We  have  already  iniimated,  however,  thai  we  do  not 
think  this  survey  as  iluniinatiriK.  because  not  as  sy  in  pathetic,  as  that 
given  of  tlie  Kantian  theoric!>.  It  would  seem  that  with  all  his  dcsirt 
10  do  jiKticc  to  that  tense  of  dependence  on  God  which  u  the  psycho- 
logical reflc«i(on  of  the  Divin«  Sovereignty,  M,  Monod  is  to  some  ex- 
tent preocctipied  with  the  current  overestimate  of  man  in  his  present 
condition  in  the  world,  which  has  its  ulUmate  roots  in  a  defective  sense 
of  sin.  He  hiniKlf  very  fairly  deicribrs  this  current  point  of  view 
when,  speaking  of  the  surprise  with  which  the  modern  man  hears 
Calvin  describe  the  doctrine  of  predestination  as  "sweet  and  savoury", 
he  offers  this  account  of  it :  "The  reason  is  that  the  condition  of  man 
docs  not  appears  to  us  as  triigically  hurribte  as  it  does  to  the  Calvinists ; 
we  arc  surprised  at  the  rejection  of  the  lost,  the  Kefonnei!  of  tlie  six* 
lecntb  century  were  astonished  rather  at  the  salvation  of  the  elect." 
This  is  but  to  say  iltat  a  Pclagtanicing  esiintsie  of  man  in  his  powers, 
achievements  and  present  condition  can  not  accord  with  an  Augusttnian 
totcriology;  the  current  estimate  of  man  is  distinctly  I'dagianiiing 
and  therein  lies  the  whole  account  of  iu  ineradicable  opposition  to  the 
Reformed  theolouy.  Borne  along  to  some  extent,  douliiless,  by 
this  current  of  modern  thought,  M.  Monod  liiitis  himself  out  of 
tunc  with  the  Reformed  lotcriology.  and  moil  oi  all  with  it»  em- 
phasis on  predestination;  and  linding  himself  out  of  tunc  with  it,  he  ia 
not  quite  able  to  comprehend  it.  much  less  to  do  full  justice  to  it.  He 
recognises,  indeed,  the  relicious  value  and  the  practical  motive  of  tha 
Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  Oivinc  sovereignty;  he  even  exaggerates  this 
aspect  of  it,  by  repreienting  it  as  a  product  of  reltgiotia  experiiiice  in 
such  a  sense  U  to  give  it  only  a  subjective  grounding,  in  tbii  connec- 
tion misconceiving  the  doctrine  of  the  Teitimonium  Sliirilut  SaitetL 
"We  see",  he  remarks,  (p.  15),  "that  while  tcholasticism  limited  its  art 
of  persuasion  to  two  proce&ses.  reasoning  and  the  citation  of  an  in- 
spired text,  the  Reformation  made  appeal  to  a  third  authority,  the  in- 
ward witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit".  The"wttne«of  the  Holy  Spirit"  was 
not  to  the  Reformers,  however,  in  any  sense  a  "third  authority"  oper- 
ating apart  from  (perhaps  in  opposition  to)  reason  and  the  Scriptures — 
as  aiiyujie  may  satisfy  himself  by  merely  reading  the  Anli-.\nabuplist 
chapters  in  Calvin's  exposition  of  it  at  the  opening  of  the  tnsti'u'cs: 
but  a  power  of  God  clarifying  reason  in  iu  use  of  the  Scriptures  and 
acting  only  confluently  with  them.     H.  Honod's  partial  sympathy  with 
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ihr  R«fonnMl  doctrine  u  an  esprcuion  of  r«li|potii  experience  is  there* 
fore  iiseli  3  ejniplom  of  his  real  lade  of  complete  iytnpaihy  wiili  it; 
an4  wh«ii  he  goes  into  in  paritcuUrs.  his  UcV  of  com^ileir  ■>-nipath; 
i»  nuiiifcitrd  in  nni  infmiuctil  failum  lo  enter  fully  intu  its  spirit 
which  helrny  him  into  r«n»in  errors  of  jndiiiTient  rtninTiling  it.  There 
occur  ercn  oocasioaal  Upsts  in  apprchciisi(>»  of  dtdarationa  of  the  ad- 
vocxUi  of  lh«  vKw  he  i*  cuntrovtrtuig,  which  lead  hitn  into  no  doubt  nn- 
eonsciim*  but  itcvertbelesi  regrettable  nuifcpreHntalwiu  of  their  contco* 
tions.  Thtis  for  example  the  Dr  dono  prTSfi'trantiae  xx,  is  cited  (Pl  59) 
ati  an  avowal  on  the  pun  of  Anftu4lin«  thai  ''it  wai  the  Pclasian  coniro- 
TCTMCi  whifli  catLfeit  him  10  tiefrnd  the  diKtrine  iif  election  in  its  integ- 
rity." What  Augumine  really  nay*  \*  precitely  the  contrary,  namely,  that 
before  tbc  controvcriy  broke  oat  he  had  taught  the  whole  doctriiK  ol 
election  with  ckamew  and  eniphasia,  and  had  been  compelled  by  the 
GOnlroveny  only  to  do  more  Uborioutly  and  abundantljr  what  he  wai 
doing  ID  any  erenl.  Immcdialcli'  alter  quoting  Zanchi's  clear  Klalemcnt 
of  hift  t>rio  detrrittnim  (which  h,  on  this  occasion  at  Itatt,  rxprc4sly 
Infralap&asian :  'creation,  fall,  election,  redemption"),  and  while  in  act  of 
inveighing  agaJn>t  Zutchi't  Kholasticiim,  M.  Monod  showi  tn  little  care 
(or  the  nicetiea  of  the  »ub]cct  a»  to  attribute  to  Zatichi  Amyraut's  frdo 
dtftttorum.  "Once,  once  only  "  he  cries  'God  has  thought  of  man  and  as* 
signed  him  his  d«iiny.  Thenceforward  everything  is  evolved  with  the  rigor 
of  a  mathematical  theorem:  creation,  fall,  red cmpCi on. elect ioii. reproba- 
tion.  crimes  and  virtues,  prayers  and  blasphemy,  all  has  been  willeii 
foreicefl.  foreordained  by  God."  Arc  then  the  diflcrcnccs  which  separ- 
ate SupralapMtrian.  Infralapitarian,  and  PotlredempliDmst  loo  small  M 
hold  a  place  in  the  mind  of  one  who  consign*  Uieni  all  alike  to  ibc 
oblivion  of  an  incomprehensible  patl^ 

It  in  naturally,  however,  when  M.  Monod  undertakes  professedly 
to  report  the  objections  to  predestination  that  his  failtire  of  sympalliy 
with  the  doctrine  works  most  havoc  in  his  reasoning.  Here  we  have  ar- 
rayed all  the  old  uncomprehending  argtiment^:  predestination  deprives 
(he  work  of  Christ  of  all  Bignificaoce,  it  menaces  (he  authority  of  the 
moral  law.  ti  dissipates  the  guill  of  man.  and  the  like-  What  underlie* 
everylhmg,  however,  if  (»ltire  to  realiie  iliat  urcdeitiiiation  ii 
never  supposed  to  detcrniinc  ends  apart  from  meanv  It  would  (or 
example  be  as  intelligible  to  argue  that  when  a  king  has  determined  t& 
lake  a  city  he  may  at  once  intermit  all  concern  about  armies  and  en* 
gincs  of  war — the  determination  will  lake  the  city:  or  that  when  a 
physician  has  detrrmincd  to  cure  a  patienl,  he  may  safely  neglect 
to  administer  the  remedies — the  determination  will  cure  the  patient; 
as  thai  when  God  has  determined  to  mivc  His  people,  all  significance  in 
the  wiirk  of  Christ,  the  only  means  by  which  the  determined  salvntion  i* 
to  be  accomplished,  is  taken  away.  How  rcasoners  like  \t.  Monod  are 
pnriued  by  tht*  tnconiprehcnxiblc  unconiprehendinKnesi  is  oddly  illus- 
trated in  a  rootnotc  in  which  he  wishes  lo  ascribe  to  Luther  himself,  that 
loitnd  and  fervent  predestinarian  beeatise  sonnd  and  fervent  believer  in 
God  and   His  grace,  tl>e  objeetioii   lo  predeslinalioii  that    "it   renders 
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tingulsrlr  Tdn  aiKl  (utile  ilie  work  o(  Jesug  ChrUt."     Wc  quote  this 
footnote  in  full.  "This  wai  the  objection  of  Luther.    Tomrdt  1543  he 
wrote:  '1  hear  that  ihc  nobln  and  grvat  people  emit  iticli  criminal  ta]k 
kbout  prcdestiiuiturii  m  iu  >»)',  If  1  am  predcMinaicd  I  shall  be  ssTcd 
wbetlter  I  do  writ  or  ill.  atiJ  if  I  sm  not  I  shall  be  dimncd.    1  shall  k'*<1- 
ly  combat  ibts  impious  IniiHuaK*:  if  niy  uiueruiii  health  will  permit  me. 
If  Diii  talk  were  sound,  tlie  iiicjirnation  of  the  Son  of  God.  His  patsion. 
His  resurrection  and  all  that  lie  tuit  done  (or  the  tnlvation  of  the  world 
would  be  abolished.    What  end  would  be  served   by  the  propheu  and 
all  the  Holy  Scriptures?  What  by  the  Sacraments?  Let  uk  cast  off  and 
trample  under  foot  this  talk" — Commtnlary  oh  <;rii.  jrjrn,  Ofera,  Wile- 
bergae  1580.  Vol.  vi.  353 — How  far  we  are  here  from  the  affirmationa 
ot  the  De  S*rvo  Arbitri/^r    Needless  10  say  the  words  quoted  from 
Lnthef  have  no  such  imiilicatitm  a*  M.  Monoil  put*  on  iht-m.    In  them 
Luther  promises  that  if  only  the  infirmities  of  hi*  hr;i!ih  permit,  he  will 
confute  those  who  abuse  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  saying.  "If  I 
am  predestined.  1  shall  be  saved  no  matter  whether  I  do  well  or  ill; 
U  I  am  not  1  shall  be  d.-imned."'    Tn  give  a  brief  hint  of  the  line  hi* 
confutation  will  inlce.  Luther  adds  that  if  «uch  talk  were  sound  "Ihc 
incarriaticn  of  the  Son  of  God,  His  person.  His  resurrection  and  all  (hat 
He  hni  done  for  the  salvation  of  ilie  world  would  be  a  bob  shed". —the 
prophets  and  the  whole  of  (be  Sacred  Scriptures,  the  sacraments  would 
be  nsclrss;  wherefore,  says  be,  we  should  reject  and  trample  tinder 
foo«  such  pratinn.     Wbai  Luther  says  in  this  none  loo  viH'irous  lan- 
guage is,  as  we  all  at  once  perceive,  simply  that  if  predestination  is  pre- 
fetted  into  a  predestination  of  ends  apart  from  all  means — so  that  those 
petdeMtnated  lo  life  will  live  no  matter  what  they  do — then  the  signifi- 
caiKe  of  all  means  is  taken  away  and  this  is  tantamount  to  abolishinff 
Christ   and   all    His  work,  the   Scriptures   nnd   all   the   Means  of  Grace, 
since  these  arc  the  means  by  wJiicb  the  predestined  end  is  att;iined 
But  be  says  this  only  in  objection  lo  a  manifest  perversion  of  the  doc- 
trine of  predestination,  and  in  vigorous  defense  of  llie  doctrine  o(  prc- 
dettination.    And  when  M.  Monod  eries  out  upon  it:  ""How  tar  we 
•re  here  from  the  nffirmaiions  of  the  Dr  Servo  Arbitrio",  he  merely 
beirays  how  far  he  himself  is  from  understanding  not  Luther  merely 
vibom  he  qttoies   fperbsp.t  ni  scrond-hand;  poisibly  through  the  dc- 
flcoing  medium  of  Luihardc)   and  the  De  Sewo  ArbUrio  which  he 
refers  lo.  but  ihe  whole  Reformed  dortrine  of  predestination  which  he  is 
in  act  of  Cxi)'>undinK  and  criticising,  l.wher  »pca.ks  here  in  complete  and 
ever  enthusiastic  accord  with  the  affirmations  of  the  Dt  Srrvo  ArbtNio, 
and  can  be  misunderstood  only  by  writers  who.  not  being  in  agreement 
with  Luther,  arc  determined  to  make  Luther  be  in  agreement  with 
(hem. 

We  have  no  intention,  however,  of  indulging  in  a  series  of  petty  criti- 
estms  of  the  details  of  M.  M.mod's  exposition  of  the  Reformed  doctrine. 
We  have  merely  wished  to  illusiiate  by  a  few  instances  taken  at  random 
from  hit  pages  a  vein  of  (ailnre  in  comprehension  which  runs  through 
ihem  and  vitiates  their  concltisiona.   There  ia  much  in  bis  exposition  and 
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critJcisn)  nieanwhile  iliai  ii  worthy  of  remark— particubrly,  if  wc  maj 
%fttitj,  hie  connection  of  the  political  and  Kligious  thinking  of  ibe 
times.  Wc  aa  oolji  cxprcu  the  conviction  that  if  M.  Monod  had  ap- 
proached ih«  study  of  the  Keforincd  Iheolocy  with  the  sympathy  with 
which  he  >a>  approached  the  staclj  of  the  Post-Kanti^ui  niovtntent,  he 
would  hare  found  an  acceptable  doctnne  of  God  Ittt  a  problem  to  hit 
tbonghl,  because  be  would  have  found  ii  already  worked  out  for  htm 
in  that  great  liody  of  Augustiiiian  thinking  which  hat  been  the  poaei- 
sion  of  the  wnrld  for  nearly  a  milicnniuni  and  a  half.  The  itandalon  of 
lhi»  body  of  thinking  has  ever  been,  aud  is.  that  it  thinkt  of  God  as 
Go<!,  and  will  not  have  H'\%  glory  diminished  bj-  the  exaltation  of  man. 
M.  Monod  himtclf  says  (p.  84) ;  "The  error  of  Calvinism  wa>,  above 
all.  that  it  did  not  rccuEniH  the  s;>ecitic  and  UDiiguc  value  of  the  human 
person."  The  charge  is  quite  untrue.  Calvinism  fully  recogniics  the  high 
value  of  human  personality.  But  Calvinism  certainly  does  not  allow 
that  ihe  human  per*on  hai  power  to  set  ittcH  by  the  side  of  the  Divioe. 
And  the  retort  is  juM  that  the  error  of  Anti-Calvinism  has  always  bceo, 
and  continue*  to  be,  that  it  docs  not  reeogniie  the  specific  character  aod 
unique  value  of  the  Divine  person.  M.  Monod  lomctimci  speaks  as  if  he 
would  charge  Calvinism  with  wipina  out  the  gtilf  which  separates  maa 
from  the  beasts  that  perish.  It  docs  iioi  do  that.  Calvin  teaches  rather 
that  man  is  raised  itifiniiely  above  the  brutes  by  that  tennu  dtitatit 
which  ii  inctaiticably  intprinlcd  011  his  iiaiure,  and  by  reason  01  which 
heaipircs  to  inunortality  (e.  g.. /nfli(Hi<-j  I.iii.  i,.i;  v.  4)>  But  Calvinism 
resists  and  will  continue  to  resist  every  effort  to  wipe  out  the  greater 
gulf  which  >cparaies  the  creature  from  his  Creator.  We  have 
said  advertently  "(rrealeT  Rulf."  I-'or  we  stand  with  Calvin,  or 
rather  with  .\u(^siine, — for  Calvin  is  qnoting  Augustine  here  i,Ofp. 
riii.  356)— when  he  dcdares  that  "he  is  assuredly  mad  who  does 
not  ascribe  to  God  n  far  greater  preeminence  ahove  hinucif  than 
he  allows  to  the  human  race  above  the  beasts."  And  wc  stand 
witli  Calvin  when  (still  after  Augvstine)  he  adds  that  what  is  most 
becoming  in  the  sheep  of  God's  flock  is  quiet  subiTiission  to  His 
will:  and  when  he  adjoins,  now  on  his  own  behalf,  thai  this  would 
assuredly  be  more  fitting  than,  after  the  example  of  Pighius,  to  sub- 
stitute man  for  Cod  and  demand  that  each  man  should  earn  his 
own  destiny  on  the  ground  of  his  own  virtues.  The  "problem  of  God"  ia 
to  be  solved  for  the  twentieth  century  as  for  all  that  have  preceded  it, 
not  by  deifying  man  and  abasinii  God  in  his  presence,  but  by  Tecognizinf 
God  to  be  indeed  God  and  man  to  be  the  creation  of  His  hands,  whose 
chief  end  it  is  lu  glorify  God  and  to  enjoy  Him  forever.  And  this  11  aa 
M.  Monod  truly  perceives,  jusi  Calvinism. 
Printeion.  Bzniaui»  B.  Wakfiklek  h^ 

HtSTOHY    OP    THE    CbKISTIAN     ChUXCB.       By    PBtUP    SCBAFP.     Vol.    V. 

Part  ].  The  Middle  Ages  from  Gregory  VII..  1049,  <Q  Boniface 
VIIT..  1394.  1907.  Pp.  xiv.,  yro,  Price  $3.35-  -And  Vol.  V. 
Part   If.    The  Middle   Ages   from   Boniface  VI  II.    1354,  to  the 
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ProlcMant  Reformation,  151?.     By  David  S.  Schaff,  D.D..  Pro- 

fo»or  of  Church   History  in  the  Wcslctn  Theolog)»l  Seminary, 

Prthborg      Mew  York:      Clutrles  Scribner't   Sans.      1910      Pp. 

3<' .  795. 

The  late  Dr.  ScIiafT  in  writing  his  Church  Hirtofy  tliought  il  wis* 

to  Bnish  iboK  volumes  that  deal  with  the  Rcfonn<itioii  before  taking 

up  the    Middle  \gcs.     Unfortunately  death   overtook    him  before    he 

cotild  lill  the  hiatus  tlius  made  in  his  series,  and  the  duty  of  cotnplctiiig 

Ibe  work  devolred  upon  bis  ton.    By  the  two  volumeA  before  ua  the 

U«tory  is  now  continuous   (fom   ihr  btginning  cf  the   Christian   era 

down  10  the  end  of  the  Reformation. 

The  many  readers  ot  Schaff'*  History  will  be  glad  to  know  that  in 
these  volumes  the  same  plan  has  been  followed  as  in  the  earlier  oiica. 
There  is  the  ebiiic  index  to  the  literature,  the  same  division  into  com- 
paratively short  seclione,  the  same  kind  of  appended  notes  and  excursus, 
with  reviews  of  diicusEionft  of  more  debated  points,  or  important  docu> 
tncnls.  Nor  will  any  diUFercrncc  in  literary  (tyU  be  apparrnt  to  most 
readers.  Only  in  one  rcspeci  has  the  son  departed  from  the  plan  of 
the  fallier  He  lias  devoted  two  volumes  to  the  period  1O4O-1517. 
instead  of  one  as  was  iniended.  For  this,  however,  we  may  be  thank- 
ful to  him,  for  it  has  allowed  a  (tiller  treatment  of  such  impoTtanl 
matters  as  "the  crusades,  the  rejuvenation  of  monasticism  by  the 
mendicant  orders,  the  de\-elopmeiit  of  the  cnnon  law,  the  rise  of  the 
univcrsiiies,  the  determined  iiruggic*  of  the  papacy  with  the  Empire, 
the  development  of  the  Inquisition,  the  settlement  of  the  sacramental 
tyMem,  and  some  of  llic  most  notable  characters  the  ChiHstian  Church 
has  produced"  as  die  author  himself  tells  us.  And  certainly  as  wc 
read  Ihc  volumes,  we  feel  that  there  is  hardly  a  subject  treated  that 
could  have  been  omitted,  or  that  would  not  suffer  by  being  treated 
kss  fully.  The  not  infrequent  detailed  accounts  of  events  such  ai 
tbe  coronation  of  a  Pope  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  very  dreumslsnces 
of  Bcdcct's  death,  the  ailar-piece  at  Trtani,  Jerome's  address  in  the 
Cathedra)  of  Constance  helore  hi*  nurtyrdom,  or  the  luxury  of  Leo 
X"i  court, — I  have  cho&ni  them  at  random — might  indeed  be  omitted 
by  tbe  specialist,  hut  only  enhance  the  value  of  the  work  for  the  ordi- 
nary student  and  reader. 

It  is  nmiecessary  to  review  the  volunies  in  detail,  and  it  would  be 
inappropriate  to  call  iii  question  its  judRnicnt  on  special  matter*.  The 
volnnie)  are  not  intended  10  he  a  critical  history  of  the  times,  bat  to 
aerve  as  hand-hook*  and  guides.  .\a  such  they  fulfill  their  purpose 
admirably.  The  author  shows  himself  a  sane  and  scholarly  Protestant 
who  is  capable  of  appreciating  the  great  work  done  by  the  papacy 
during  the  formative  period  cf  European  civilization:  hr  has  sympathy 
for  the  mystics,  the  schoolmen,  the  Friars  and  others,  and  gives 
ittcRi  credit  for  the  work  they  did.  To  thi<i  wc  must  add  that  his  »cn*e 
of  proponioD  b  good.  A  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  space  b 
given  to  the  papacy  and  what  centres  thereon.  To  the  monaitttc 
order*  and  s^olasltctsm  each  are  allotted  over  one  hundred  pages,  the 
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Renascence  receives  nurly  ihe  same,  and  thotc  very  itnportsnt  yet 
much  neglected  subjects  ci{  pupuUr  piety,  superstition,  vfilcbcnft,  Ac. 
arc  given  about  an  equal  number.  Allogether  tlie  auilior  and  hi* 
readers  arc  to  be  conKrattilated  on  ihe  appearance  of  ihcse  Iwo  well 
fiUed  readable  volumes.  It  is  to  b«  hoped  that  the  autlior  will  now  tec 
bis  way  clear  to  coiilinuing  the  ittit*  tieyond  the  Reformaiion,  and 
brittging  it  <Iown  to  modern  tiniri;  for  auch  a  work  it  needed. 
PrimctlQti.  Kmi  D.  Macmillam. 

Tni;  Coftt^mosM.  Histoby  of  thb  LtTTHEaA^  CBi,ticn.  By  Jaues  W. 
Richakd,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  ProferSKW  in  the  Theological  .Sniiinaf^, 
Gettysburg,  Pa.  PubUshed  for  the  Author  by  the  Luihcran  Pub- 
lication Society.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  [igog].  8vo,  pp.  viii.  637- 
Price.  ?3.ooi 

The  late  Dr.  Richard  employed  hiniscli  with  tintiriiiE  eiierny  lliruuch 
many  years  in  .m  cascr  }tudy  of  ilie  doctrinal  hiiiory  of  ibc  great 
•Re  of  Lutheran  theology.  The  preient  goodly  volume,  which  wai 
passings  through  the  press  at  lh«  lime  of  hi&  de.ith,  may  be  regarded 
as.  Til  tome  leiue.  tlie  garnered  ffuil  of  all  these  yeirt  of  labor. 
It  it  a  solid  contribution  lo  our  knowledge  of  the  origin,  conienti 
■nd  history  of  the  symbolical  works  which  arc  current  amont;  Linbcr- 
ans,  written  with  adequate  knowledge,  with  great  clearness  and  force. 
ccrtJiioly  not  witliout  bias^Dr.  Richard  was  a  doughty  controversialist 
—but  with  tranat>areitt  honesty  a(  pttrpote,  though  not  always  (for 
this  happens  sometimeK  with  doughty  contrnvertialitts)  with  perfect 
comprehension  of  points  of  view  oclicr  than  his  own,  or  with  (ym- 
pathetic  appreciation  of  their  adherents.  He  bcgint  from  the  beginning. 
with  an  illiiminating  account  of  the  ri.ic  of  the  Reformation  move- 
ment and  follows  the  progress  of  events  lo  the  eomposttiou  of  the 
Augsburg  ConiegKitm.  The  whole  history  of  this  document,  tntcraal 
and  external,  is  then  traced,  and  as  well  that  of  the  other  old  Lutheran 
Confessions.  Then  a  new  start  is  taken,  and  the  tnovcmeitts  which 
led  up  to  the  formulation  of  the  Form  of  Concord  are  minutely 
(tudied,  culminating  in  an  accotmt  of  (he  collection,  called  the 
Book  of  Concord.  A  chapter,  each,  is  then  given  to  the  history  of  the 
Lutheran  Symbolical  books  in  the  eras  of  PietMiti,  of  Philosophy  and  of 
Rationalism,  and  to  their  history  in  the  Nineteenth  Cenlury;  and  the 
volume  closes  with  a  chaplcr  on  the  Lutheran  Confessionn  in  America. 
The  scheme,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  very  compretiensive.  and  the  treat- 
ment everywhere  is  quite  detailed.  The  hook  fumiihcs  a  welcome 
guide  thr^iugh  the  inlricaeieJi  of  an  unusually  complicated  section  of 
the  history  of  Christian  doctrinal  conxtruction. 

Princeton.  Bbkjawin  B.  WAitFreu), 

RjiCJKALu  Pscock's  Book  or  Faith.  A  Fifteetnh  Century  Theclogiczl 
Tractate.  Edited  from  the  MS.  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  with  an  Introductory  Essay,  hp  J.  L.  Mohison,  MA., 
Professor  of  History  in  Queen'ii  Univeraity.   Kingston,   Canada; 
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Ltic  Lecturer  on  Eofluh  literature  in  the  University  of  GUskow> 
Glasgow:  James  Maclclioy-  and  Sons,  l*ubiiitacn  to  the  Univer- 
siir-    1909-    Crown  8ro.:  pr-  J15- 

Recinald   PecftcV.   Bishfip  of  Chichester,  courtier,  churchman.  "«- 
Qonalistr  rccanier,  "forerunner  of  the  modern  world,"  hu  Iteen  en- 
ioying  somethinK  like  a  resuKitation  in  retetit  ytsn.    Mr.  W.  W.  Capet 
in  hi*  English  Chureli  in  ihf  FourletiUh  and  Fiflffilk  Centnrifi,  Misa 
Greenwood  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Cambridge  History  of  F.agliih 
Liltralurt.  Dr.  Cairdncr  in  hi*  LoSlarJry  and  thr  Hvfcrmolion  in  £113- 
}an4.  seem  to  have  conspired  loEether  lo  recover  his  name  from  the 
«bsciiriiy  anil  his  works  from  the  ashei  to  which  the  ingrjr  churchmen 
W  his  day  consigned  them.     Mr,  Morison  follows  har<t  on  their  heels 
Willi  tbi*  adniirntile  edition  of  Ills  last,  in  some  respects  bis  most  im- 
ponani,  hook,  which  has  been  preserved  to  at  in  a  lingte.  imperfect 
manuscript.    Mr  Morisnn  ilocs  noi  scruple  to  ^pe»k  of  his  hcroai"the 
only  great  English  thtoloKian  of  tiic  liftceulb  century**  (p>  3-j),  whoic 
k^Ulectnal  indiridualtiy"  was  "second  only  to  that  of  Wycliffc  in  the 
■Bryof  the  English  Renaissance"  (p.  68)  and  who  possessed  a  *'historic 
iensc"    "uncqbBlIed    in    England    (or    more    than    a    century"    and    a 
"capacity  for  the  scientific  standpoint"  "iianlingly  modern'*  (p.  ;tS). 
Hit  Book  of  Failh,  he  pronounces,  along  with  his  Refrtsser   {A  R*- 
prttser  of  ntr-mu<h  blaming  of  Ike  Clergy,  edited  for  the  Rolls  Scries 
|by  C3)urchill   Babin]t:ton.    1S60),  "the  most    important   contribution   to 
Enghsh  theological  thought  between  Wyclillc  and  the  Tudor  writers'* 
(p.   to).     .Such  cncomiiimK  may   KCem   overtcrainett — until   we    recard 
the  waMc  and  de»olaiinn  of   English  theology  of  the  middle  nf  the 
fifteenth  century  against  which  the  works  of  this  self-consdous  indi- 
vidualist are  thrown  up  to  observation.     In  any  event  it  is  an  inter- 
esting episode  in  the  historj-  of  British  thought  which  Pccock  marks, 
snd  we  arc  glad  to  hare  this  excellent  edition  of  tlit  niatureat  of  his 
works. 

It  is  on  Faith:  xaA  it  tt.  written  with  the  expreu  design  of  showing 
that  faith  n  reasonable.  The  conception  of  faith  presented  is  the 
established  notion  of  faith  in  its  large  sense  It  is  conviction  founded 
On  evidence;  and  the  evidence  on  which  it  it  founded,  when  it  is 
religious  faith,  is,  in  the  last  analysts,  the  evidence  of  God.  Here  Ii 
how  Pecock  defines  faith  in  another  book  {The  FolfWer  lo  ike  Dauet,  p. 
a8)  :  "It  is  a  knowyng  whcrbi  we  asscntcn  to  eny  thing  as  to  trouih, 
lor  a*  mydi  as  we  have  sure  cvy<lencis  grellcr  than  to  the  coiitrarie 
that  it  it  toold  and  affcrmid  to  us  to  be  trcwc,  bi  hini  of  whom  we  have 
rare  evydencis,  or  notable  likh  cvydcticis,  gretter  than  to  the  conlrarie. 
that  tberinnc  he  not  lied."  And  here  is  how  he  ipcaks  of  ii  here  (p. 
la;) ;  "Bnt,  sone,  y  wole  tliat  thou  here  wcic  in  myndc  whet  of  fcith 
it  scid  in  the  placet  bi  thee  now  allesgid.  thct  feith.  of  which  we  speken 
now,  into  which  we  ben  boundc,  ami  which  is  oon  of  the  foitndc- 
cnentit  of  Christen  rcligioun,  is  thilkc  kinde  or  spice  n(  knowyng, 
which  a  man  gendrith  and  xrlith  into  his  undirstonding,  principal! 
bi  the  telling  or  denouncing  of  anolltcr  persoonc,  which  may  not  lie,  or 
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which  it  God."  Th«re  i*  nothing  revolutionary  in  this,  and  there  h  noih- 
tng  new  in  hi»  deference  to  reaxm,  even  in  matten  of  faith, — reason 
which  he  calls  "the  lariiist  book  of  autontc  that  ever  God  madt";  or 
in  Iiis  coiiridcncc  in  ihe  lyllogitm.  wliicli,  Mr.  Morison  telU  lU,  °%t 
ever  spoke  of  wilh  a  reverence  tie  was  not  prepared  (o  concede  to  God 
Himself."  "A  xillogism  wel  reutcd."  he  a»MTt»,  "after  the  craft 
Iaut(hl  ir>  luRik,  and  havying  ii  prcmytait  opcnij  trewc  and  lo  be  graiio> 
lid  is  so  tirongc  and  «a  tnynhti  in  al  kindis  of  maters,  that  though 
al  the  aunjtels  of  hcvcnc  wolden  scie  lliat  hb  conchisioun  were  not 
trewc,  yitt  we  ihouldc  Iceve  the  aunBcIt  seiying  and  we  thoulile  truMe 
more  to  the  proof  of  ihilk  Mllogisme  than  to  the  conirarie  sciying  of 
all  the  nunxeh  in  hcvcnc."  It  is  stront;!/  said;  but  docs  it  say  any- 
lliiniE  more  than  each  of  ua  knows  in  hia  lieart — (hat  we  cannot  believe 
*tiy  tcMitnony  which  contradicli  what  we  perceive  to  be  trtic? 

Tbe  chief  purpose  which  Pecock  hart  in  view  in  writing  was  lo  con- 
fute the  Lcllards.  and  we  inddenlallyget  a  view  of  thewide  exteniiono( 
Lollardry  and  Ihe  devotion  to  the  Scriptures  shown  by  the  Lollards.  Pe- 
cock does  not  like  tlieir  confidence  in  private  judninciit,  and  it  i»  iust 
the  cominon  Romith  argumentation  which  we  fjct  (r'>n>  him.  De- 
cidedly, however,  this  confident  old  reaioner  i»  worth  listening  to,  sad 
«re  are  grateful  lo  Mr.  Moriion  for  putting  hi*  Boot  of  faith  in  out 
bandn. 

PntKtton.  B.    B.    WAaria.o 

Essays  on  the  Social  Gospel.  By  AnoLPn  HAaKACK,  Professor  of 
Cliurch  History  in  the  Univenity  of  Berlin,  and  Wilurlm  Ifcaa- 
MAW,  Dr.  ThcoU  Pr[>te»»or  of  Theology  in  the  University  of 
Marburg.  Trsnxlotcd  by  G  M,  Craik  and  edited  by  Maurice  A. 
Canncy,  M.A.  Crown  Svo.,  pp.  viii,  225,  [vol.  xviii  of  the  "Croam 
TheoIoKica]  Library].  London :  Willtanis  and  N'orgate;  ^{ew 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons-     1907. 

TiiR  Pbocbauue  of  UooRHNisu,  A  Reply  to  the  Encyclical  of  PItii 
X,,  Pas(tndi  Oominici  Grcgii,  with  the  text  of  the  Encyclical  in 
an  English  version.  Translated  from  the  Italian  by  Rev.  Father 
GetKwir  TvuRKU..  With  an  inlroductiun  by  .\,  Lj^iuk  Liuxy.  Vicar 
of  St.  Mary's.  Paddington  Green.  London.  Crown  Svo.  pp.  xvii, 
345.    New  York  and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    1908. 

Anglican  Libkralism.  Hy  Twn.vc  CitRrirMEN.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  jai. 
[vo[.  xxiv  of  the  "Crown  Theological  Library].  London:  Wil- 
liam* and  Norgate;  Mew  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    rgoS. 

Hona»ticish:  Us  Ideals  and  History;  and  The  Confessions  of  St. 
Augustine.  Two  lectures  by  Abolp  Habnack,  Rector  of  and 
Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  University,  and  Member  of 
the  Royal  Prussian  Academy,  Berlin.  Translated  into  English  by 
E  F-  Kctlctt,  MA,  and  F.  H.  Mir-eillc,  Ph.D-,  MA.  Crown  8*-0i. 
pp.  171..  [vol.  xxviii.  of  the  "Crown  Theological  Library].  Lon- 
don:  Williatiis  and   Morgste:   New   York:   G,   P.   Putnam's  Sons. 
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i\  number  of  the  volumes  of  llic  "Crown  Theological  Library"  have 
klready  been  reviewed  in  thU  joumat.  (ome  of  ihcro  at  considerable 
|th.    We  bring  together  here  a  few  of  its  Utcr  issues  which  do  not 

''sttm  to  call  for  more  than  passing  notice,  although  each  o(  them  has 
iW  dittinci  t«lue.  The  promoters  of  the  "Crown  Theological  Library" 
have,  of  coDfSC,  their  own  cndt  in  view  in  the  aeiection  of  the  books 
to  which  tbejr  give  a  place  in  their  intcrcating  series.  When  they  tell 
that  it  "has  been  instituted  to  present  a  religious  liicfsiure  dealing 

^with  modem  difhciiittcE",  nnd  thsc  the  several  volumes  "have  been 
fctectrd  with  a  view  of  meeting  religious  question ingti  o(  tlie  prcaent 
tge".  they  are  spealcing.  of  course,  from  their  own  standiioitit,  whlcli  is 
thai  of  an  advanced  "Uberslism".  From  a  different  standpoint  one 
might  tay  the  object  in  view  was  to  commend  the  liberal  conttructioti 
of  ChriRinnity  to  a  wide  public  by  presentinc  it  in  a  number  of  tta 

Lmost  attractive  minor  publications.  Certainly,  so  far  at  the  foreign 
rorks  published  in  this  "library"  are  concerned,  the  selection  has  been 
mad*  with  witdum  for  the  attainment  of  ibis  end.  -■Vnd.  however 
Itlllr  we  may  be  able  to  accord  with  the  conclusions  pretcntcil,  we  shall 
always  be  charmed  and  inttructed  in  reading  such  presentations  of 
them.  Of  the  writings  now  before  u*  Hamack's  essays  on  Monatlieitm 
and  The  Conftssions  of  Angtulinf  are  the  most  attractive  and  the 

[^fliosl  important,  each  having  been  in  fact  almost  ejioch -making  in  il* 
ac  (about  thifly  years  ago).  They  arc  not  here  for  die  first  time, 
ifevcr,  given  to  an  Itngliih  public  but  are  reprinted  from  an  earlier 
by  the  same  London  publishers  (iqot)-  The  volume  entitled 
Ejioys  on  Iht  Soeial  Gosftl.  is,  scarcely  lets  interesting.  It  is  made 
up  ol  two  essays  b>'  Haniack  on  The  Evangeludt  S^>cial  Misiion  in 
the  Light  cf  Ikt  History  of  the  Church  (1894),  and  The  Moral  and 
Social  Signifinnre  of  Modern  Education  (1902),  reipeciively,  and  a 
well  known  and  very  radical  essay  of  Hernnann's  on  The  Moral 
Teaehingt  cf  Jetnt  (iQOJ.  IQ04)  It  must  be  admitted  that  a  grave 
mistake  has  been  made  in  compacting  these  essays,  of  such  diverse 
character  and  subject  and  not  altogether  coausient  contents,  together 
into  the  appearance  of  a  continuous  discussion:  and  this  mistake  is 
nnphaaized  by  prefixing  Herrmann's  preface  to  his  very  individual  es- 
say lo  the  volume  as  if  ii  belonged  to  the  whole.  An  uniformed  reader 
will  almost  necessarily  be  misled  into  a  wrong  estimation  of  the  voU 
Otne  and  its  contents  by  this  odd  procedure.  The  student  of  the 
history  of  the  Modernist  movement  will  be  grateful  for  the  translation 
of  the  Encyclical  of  Pius  X  and  the  Italian  answer  to  it  given  him  by 
Father  Tyrrell,  but  neither  documcnl  has  other  than  an  historical 
value.  And  pcrhapj  we  can  hardly  say  even  so  much  of  the  twelve 
essays   brought    together   in   the    volume   called    Anglitan    Liberalism, 

itltboush   it   will    repay   reading  by   those   eager  to   know    something 
about  the  currents  of  feeling  which  are  flowing  up  and  down  in  English 
"liberal"  circlet  to-day. 
FrincetoH.  Bbi^jaiiin  B,  WARTtELfl. 
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WnXXUCUKC   DOI    vox    FaSIOK    AIXWACUT    HEttAUMlEUCUXEX    ScBum 

"tyif  itlMige  Lrhrt   drr  SymoJt  van   \fissoiiri  von   drr  nigtt 
Wakl  Goite*'.     Au(  Wuiisch  der  Lctmnoiicr  gcmischlcii  Special- 
konkrcnz  dcm  Druck  tibcrgcben  voii  ].  F.  P.  Guike.    Zwcitc  Kul 
Ug«.     St.  Loui*,  Mo. :  Concordia  Publishing  Hoiue.     iQlo. 
pp.  6(. 

"The  Synodica]  Confermcc",  coiDinonly  known  4U  "The   Mi 
Synod",  belongs  to  that  cls&s  of  Lutheran  bodies  which   acc«pu 
whole  Boole  of  Concord  for  its  symbolical  writings  and  therefore 
upon  the  Form  of  Concord  as  part  of  it*  binding  confcstiori.     The 
eleventh  article  of  the  Form  of  Concord,  O!  Goifj  t'ortknmcltttgc  an4 
EltciioH,  teaches  thai  God'a  eternal  election  sUnds  in  a  causatire  re- 
lallon   lo  "qui    salvation   sfid    wlialovcr    pertains   to   tt".     And   there-  ^ 
fore  the  Missourians  have  strenuously  coDleoded  that  the  prede«in*A 
atjon  of  God  is  ''a  cause  of  faith",  and  faith  as  fore»een  (idtuifv  fiJti^^ 
or  fidt  praevisa)   accordingly  cannot  be  a  cause  of  predestination. 
Lutherans  in  general,  on  the  other  hand,  adoptinic  this  Utter  posHton, 
stand  in  an  ineradicable  controversy  with  the  Missourisns  oil   "Pre- 
deslination":  and  among  them  the  Synods  of  Iowa  and  Ohio,  who 
accept,  like  the  Miiaourians,  the  whole  Book  of  Concord,  bni  accord 
with  the  coinmon  t.utheran  view  that  foreseen  faith  is  the  grotuid  at] 
election,  natttrally  are  mote  sharply  involved  in  this  controversy. 

We  cannot  ourselves  doubt  that  the  Mi&sourians  are  right  Id  theirl 
interpretation  df  Chapter  Xt  of  the  Form  of  Cnnconl.  And  wt 
can  have  even  Icm  doulit  that  the  Form  of  Concord  in  placing  the  elec- 
ting grace  of  God  at  the  root  of  all  salvation  is  asserting  the  very 
essence  of  the  eternal  Gospel,  Our  sympathies  are  entirely,  therefore, 
with  the  Missourians  in  this  controversy,  and  we  look  upon  them 
in  it  contending  for  llie  centr^  fad  of  our  fnith.  that  God  it  ■«, 
wit,  lo  whom  we  owe  all  our  >ulvation,  We  have  read  Pastor  Gerikc't 
pamphlet,  therefore,  with  very  great  pleasure;  the  points  in  which.  >i^h 
Calvlnists,  we  differ  with  him  easily  fall  into  the  backtjrotind  in  coin<^| 
parison  with  the  great  common  confession  of  the  loli  Deo  gloria.  We 
assent  with  all  our  heart  when  we  read  (p.  41):  "We  believe  on  the 
ground  of  the  Word  of  God  that  we  are  called  accordintc  to  the 
purpose  {Rom,  viii  38) :  we  believe  further  according  to  the  Word  of 
Cod  that  God  has  ordained  n^  to  conversion  and  therefore  also  lo 
faith  (Acts  xjii,  41  'As  many  believed  as  were  ordained  to  eternal 
life').  We  beheve,  according  to  our  Confession.  tliM  election  is  a 
cause  of  our  salvation,  and  moreover,  work*,  aids  and  promotes 
whatever  pertains  to  il." 

The  occasion  of  the  pamphlet  is  indicated  sufficiently  by  its  titia 
It  is  one  of  the  "doctiments"  of  the  perennial  debate  between  the 
Ohioans  and  Mistourianit.  The  first  edition  wa«  printed  for  private 
disirihution,  this  for  public  circnlation  We  rejoice  that  ihe  spirit 
of  C.  F.  W.  Wnlther  still  live*  in  the  Missouri  Synod,  and  that  its 
voice  is  still  resonant  in  defense  of  the  free  grace  of  God  as  the  source 
of  salvation. 

primttlon.  B. 
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Crristentum  vk»  \Vi6ttt>ifCH\n  in  Schluuhachkms  Glaubcms* 
txflK.  Ein  Bciirag  jiim  V«r8tandni«  dcr  tchlcicTmachcrschcn 
Thcologic.  Von  Hcinrich  Scbou;,  Liicmiat  dcr  Thcoloste.  Ber- 
lin: Anhur  Cbue  VcrUg.  :Qa^  Svo.;  pp.  ix,  atA  Pntt:  JJS 
Marks ;  bound,  4^5. 

A  careful  and  (niillul  study  of  tbe  fundarncnul  problems  of 
SchlticTinachtr's  theolon^,  written  with  all  (he  elow  of  p^rtonal  nd- 
mirBiioii,  til  Lie.  Scholi'i  opinion  Schleicrmachcr  liaa  nut  cccn  yet 
come  to  hi  I  own.  He  likeiis  hifn  to  Kant  who  hitiiielf  f^aid  10 
Stagcmann,  "I  am  come  a  hundred  ytart  too  *oon  with  my  books:  a 
hundred  years  hence  I  shall  for  the  first  lime  be  understood  and  my 
books  will  be  Jtudied  and  come  to  iheir  right*."  Not  all  the  lrea»iire9 
have  yet  been  disclosed  which  lie  hidiicn  in  Schlciennachcr'i  CriaH- 
betuUivr,  (ays  Lie,  Scholi.  and  proceeds  lo  prove  it  by  drawing  out 
of  ifaal  mine  trc3«urc»,  boili  new  and  old. 

Tbe  diiposition  of  the  book  a  an  followi:  First,  the  toundaiion  is 
laid  in  a  chapter  on  "Faiih  ami  WViHd'KnowIedge."  in  which  the  char- 
acter of  Schlcienuacher  as  a  thinker,  theological  and  philosophical,  is 
dbcuised.  Then,  in  a  &eeond  cliApter,  the  "Scientific  Character  of 
the  ClaubriuUhrr"  i«  explained  umlcr  the  three  head*  of  "ibc  Sy«e- 
malic  Plan,"  "the  Critical  Style."  "Ihe  Evoluiionistic  Mctliod"  Finally, 
in  a  third  chapter,  "the  Apologelical  Attitude  of  the  GtanbtHtUhrt" 
\%  expounded  under  (he  three  hcad.s  of  "the  curTailnicm  of  orthodox 
dogmatic*,'  'Pnnthetitic  appearance  and  spiritual  Cbriilianiiy"  and 
"the  duty  of  failli  and  the  absoluteness  of  Clirislianity." 

We  quote  a  sentence  or  two  merely  lo  thow  Lie.  SchoIi'»  manner 
of  dealing  with  hi»  hero: — 

"To  call  him  a  Spinoiist  merely  because  it  was  Spinoia  who  struck 
out  the  great  word,  libera  neetssUoi,  has  no  jujilification.  le.iat  of  all 
if  what  it  meant  i«  to  dcMumte  thus  an  element  of  his  thought  as 
alien  10  Christianity,  ficheiermachcr  already  said  himselF  ihst  if  his 
doctrioe  of  Predcslinaiion  was  Spinozist,  Augustine  must  certainly 
b«  called  a  Spinoaict  ante  Spinotam.  Something  further  must  he 
added.  In  spite  of  the  encrny  of  his  efforts  for  union,  Schlcicr- 
macher  was  a  'theolopan  of  th*  Reformed  School,'  Here  is  the 
explanation,  not  only  of  IiJ»  determinism  hut  of  nearly  everything 
which  has  been  laid  to  him  a<^  Pantheism^^s  A.  Schweitzer  admirably 
remarks;  'The  chief  criticisms  which  have  been  brouf^t  ajtaintt 
Schldcmuichcr  arc  precisely  those  which  have  always  bee^  urged 
Igainst  tbe  Reformed  type  of  doctrine— Pantheism,  Determinism  in 
coontction  with  the  absolute  feeling  of  dependence,  receesioi:  of  the 
idea  of  freedom  and  the  like'"  (p.  151,/. 

"The  transfigured  sublimity  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  ia  the  pulse-throb 
of  the  Ghnhfnilehrf.  Thcnreticalty  .Scbleiermacher  repelled  aristocra- 
tism  with  all  his  power.  But  as  his  hi^h  intellectuality  far  surrnssMl 
the  normal  under  standing,  so  also  the  style  of  his  piety  rase  into  Ihe 
extraordinary.  Schleicrmacher  lived  on  the  hifth  revelations  of  Ihe 
Logos,  and  attached  bis  sense  of  reikmpHon  to  the  transcendental  por- 
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txiit  of  Chn*t  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  eagle  gaxing  on  the  «m 
is  at  the  ume  time  Ihi;  syrnbul  of  hie  p;ciy.  He  renuins  tbe  ereit 
virtuoso  of  Tcligion.  The  ChrUllanity  of  ihe  GlaubtHtlthre  \»,  with  oil 
It*  limiiationi.  die  high  Gospel  of  Spiritualilr.  not  the  rdijtion  of  tlie 
poor  in  s[>ini.  Tliix  arI^tocratIC  trait  mtiit  be  rcckuncd  with  if  wc  Kre 
10  make  friends  with  Schlcicnnachcr"  (p.  304).  «■ 

The  ambor  in  his  preface  raises  the  <iiicstion  whether  hit  style  il^ 
aJtogcibcr  consonant  with  the  nature  of  his  work,    "1  have  o.'tcn  spoken 
with  warmih,"  lajrs  he.  "but  I  hope  that  the  temperature  of  tl»e  ex- 
position hat  never  afTrcicd  iii  cleai^cis.     Is  it  erer  pOMible  to  ^eak 
of  Schlcicrniacher  withoui  interest  io  his  person  f  (p.  iv).  ^B 
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Efistu..*!  OBSCtrROHUu   ViKOKUM :     The  Ijitin  lexi   with  an   Engliih 
Rendering,   KoMs,  and    an    Historical    fniroduction.      By   FitAsia* 
GuFnx  Stokes.    London:  Chalto  and  Windus.  MCMIX.     R 
Svo. :  p.  xxiii,  560. 

Mr.  Stoker  hints  in  the  openins;  words  of  his  preface  that  ihe 
Efittola  Obscurorum  Firorum  arc — at  least  in  England — niorc  often 
talked  about  than  read.  He  hae  certainly  done  his  part  to  lake  avray 
this  reproach  froni  his  native  land;  he  who  docs  not  read  the 
Efiisiolet  under  the  inciiement  of  this  beautiful— and  readable — volnme 
must  be  beyond  alluring.  The  tall  pages,  wide  margins,  clear  and  wcll- 
leadcd  type  provide  a  fit  vehicle  for  the  attractive  matter  which  is 
presented  in  thcni.  The  volume  consists  of  four  elements,  each  of 
which  calLs  for  some  brief  remark:  the  text  of  the  Hpiitols:  the 
annotations  which  accompany  the  text;  the  hislorieal  int rodtictiofl 
which  precedes  it;  and  ihc  I^lnglish  rendering  which  follows  it. 

The  text  is  that  of  the  first  edition  of  each  of  the  nuccctsively 
isiued  portions  of  the  Epistoltr.  The  editor  remarks  that  attempts  at 
emendation  of  this  text  are  forbidden  by  the  consideration  that  "a 
text  that  contains  intentional  blunders,  and  in  which  the  grammar  it 
a  law  to  itself,  seems  to  call  for  exceptional  treatment." — This  appears 
to  u«  undonhtediy  the  right  point  of  view. 

The  annotations  seem  to  be  adequate.  They  are  taken  in  many  in- 
stances over  from  Bocking'.  but  have  be«n  adjusted  to  the  needs  of 
readers  somewhat  less  well-equipped  than  those  whom  Bdcking  ad- 
dressed. In  this  adjustinent  references  have  been  added  to  "more 
recent  and  accessible  sources"  of  information,  whether  of  pcraont 
or  things;  and  sometimes,  it  must  be  added,  to  somewhat  secondary 
sources.  That  Mr,  Stokes  sends  his  readers  to  McClintock  &  Strong's 
Cyclopaedia  to  learn  of  the  forms  of  crosses  (p.  278)  and  to  Hare's 
Walks  in  Romr  to  be  taught  something  of  the  Campo  del  Fiori  at 
Rome,  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  his  wish  to  send  tbem  sonu- 
where  where  they  will  go.  An  appeal  to  Rosa  Dartle  in  David  Copper- 
fitid  (p.  30)  Io  illustrate  Ihe  simple  remark:  "But  do  not  think  mc 
troublesome  for  disturbing  your  mightiness  with  these  questions, 
for  I  4lo  it  for  the  sake  of  information,"  seems  just  »  little  far- 
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fetched.  And  surely  iherc  is  somethiiiK  wrong  with  a  reference  lite 
ihi* :  "Wetter  and  VWelte,  Ditt.  I-itfyrt,  dt  la  Tliielogit  Calk.  torn, 
v.,  Paris.  183Q"  (p.  10),  and  s»mdhins  wronger  witti  one  like  this: 
"Weizer  and  Welt,  Diet.  Cath..  j,  v.  'Curia  Rfttnana""  (p.  13s). 
\Vmi3(1  nc*  one  language  be  eaoii^?  And  would  noi  that  bc«  be 
German?  And  wonld  not  the  reference  be  better  to  the  second  Ger- 
man edition  of  18S]  tq.f 

The  Historical  Introduction  is  briRhtly  written  and  ccrttrs  the  ground 
in  an  interesting  fashion,  but  scarcely  adds  lo  our  ItaowledKe  of  lh* 
subject  and  seems  indeed,  more  than  the  notes,  lo  be  adjusted  to  the 
reeds  of  those  who  have  no  specia]  IcnowledEe  "of  the  period  involved." 
It  is  based  on  good  authorities,  however,  and  will  leave  such  readers 
very  fairly  infonnrcl  of  the  matters  they  need  to  know  m  order  to 
enjoy  the  Lttlrrt. 

It  is  in  the  English  rendering  that  the  volume  tinds  its  real  justifica- 
tion. Here  an  impossible  ta.ilc  has  been  (riumphantly  accomplished. 
We  do  not  gel,  of  course,  precisely  the  Lfisloluc  Ottscurortiim  yirvnim 
over  again  in  the  English  rendering:  but  we  get  a  very  fair  equivalent 
lor  them.  The  Enghsh  is  inucli  more  jaunty,  sophisticated,  literary 
than  the  Latin;  the  plain,  slouchy  dos-l^tin  is  entirely  gone:  there  ha* 
been  a  transposition  into  an  entirely  new  note,  in  which  artifice  lakes 
the  place  of  pure  nature.  But  in  the  tones  of  the  new  note  the  old 
values  haTP  been  marvellously  preserved.  We  read  the  English  with- 
out any  sense  of  its  being  a  translation,  and  find  in  it  a  piece  o( 
genuine  literattire,  reflecting,  if  not  precisely  transmitliiig.  to  us  the 
manners  and  minds  of  its  reputed  authors,  and  full  of  humor  and 
satiric  force.  Mr.  Stokes  speaks  of  his  translation  as  intended  to  be 
"close  rather  than  literal."  We  should  not  so  describe  it.  It  seems  to 
HI  quite  free  but  alio  faithful,  conveying  the  sense  and  atmosphere, 
rather  than  the  exact  expression  of  the  original.  Its  least  suceessful 
portions  ore  naturally  iltc  rhyming  portions.  No  elTort  is  made  to 
reproduce  the  charaeterislie  rhythm.  Indeed  the  rhyming  heading 
of  one  of  the  letter*  (11.16)  Is  incnntincnily  turned  into  plain  prose. 
The  greatest  success  is  registered  in  the  rendering  of  the  coarse  paw- 
ages.  Tlieir  coarseness  it  noi  eliminated  to  be  sure;  but  it  ik  curtailed 
and  made  tolerable  by  a  system  of  compression,  combined  with  a 
judicious  substitution  of  allusive  or  somewhat  out-of-the-way  ex- 
pressions for  the  plain  downrightncss  of  tlic  Latin. 

Pehaps  the  best  w.iy  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  quality  of  the  render- 
ing is  to  present  a  specimen  of  it.  Take  this  very  characteristic  one, 
in  which  the  solemn  trifling  of  the  "theologians"  over  anifieial  lina 
is  neatly  taken  off: — 

"I  now  write  to  ask  ymir  reverence  what  opinion  vov  hold  con- 
cerning one  who,  on  a  Frid:iy,  that  is  the  sixth  day  of  the  week — or 
on  any  other  fast  day — should  eat  an  egg  with  a  chicken  in  it? 

Tor  you  rnust  knnw  that  we  were  lately  sitting  iii  an  inn  in  the 
Campo  iiei  Fhri,  having  our  (upper,  and  were  eating  eggs,  when  on 
opening  one  I  saw  that  there  w»s  a  young  chicken  within. 

This   I   showed  to  a  comrade,  wnereiipon  quoth  he   to  me,  'Eat 
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it  up  tpccdily,  Ixfoie  th«  Uvenicr  am  «,  (or  if  he  iiurk  it,  yoc  will 
luvc  to  piy  a  Carlinc  of  k  Julius  (ur  a  fuwL  Fur  it  is  a  rule  oi  tbc 
bonw  that  oacc  the  ttndlotd  btt  put  utyihing  on  the  tabic  you  intui 
par  for  it — he  won't  take  it  hack.  And  if  lie  »<«*  that  inert  ti  a 
yottnit  fowl  in  that  egz.  he  will  tay:  "Pay  me  for  that  fowl!"  Little 
or  bijc  'tii  all  one.' 

"In  a  iricc  1  gulped  down  the  cfnt>  chicken  and  alL  J 

"And  then  I  remembered  that  it  wa»  Friday!  ■ 

"Wbcrcu|K)n  1  5aki  la  m;  crony,  'You  have  made  me  connnii  a 
mortal  sin  in  eating  flesh  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  week*' 

"But  he  averred  that  it  was  not  a  mortal  sin— not  even  a  venial  oik, 
seeing  that  such  a  chickling;  is  accounted  merely  as  an  egg.  until  it 
is  bom. 

"He  told  me,  too,  that  it  is  juii  the  same  in  the  case  of  cheese,  ia 
which  there  are  sometimes  grul>^  as  there  arc  in  cherries,  peas,  and 
new  beans ;  ycl  all  these  may  be  eaten  on  Friday,  and  even  on  Apostolic 
Vigils,  Bnt  taveniers  arc  such  nscaU  thai  they  call  iheni  flesh,  to 
get  the  money. 

Then  I  departed  and  llionght  the  matter  over. 

"And  hy  the  Lord,  Master  Orlxt/im,  I  am  in  a  mighty  ijiiaBdarr, 
know  not  what  to  do.    .    .    . 

'Most  earaeitly  do  I  entreat  you  to  resolve  the  ducstion  that  I  Iutc 
propounded.  I-'or  if  you  bold  that  the  sin  is  mortal,  then.  1  would 
fain  get  shrift  here,  ere  I  return  to  Ctrmoty"  {pp.  44&-44/). 
The  nivaning  of  the  last  clause  is  ll)at  so  heinous  a  sin  would  fall 
into  the  class  of  "reserved  csks"  wliicb  only  the  pope  could  shrive. — 
as  it  fully  set  out  in  another  letter  (p.  X>$}. 

The  quaint  arid  somewhat  artificial  diction  which  Mr.  Smkcs  has 
adopted  for  his  rendering  may  lie  fairly  observed  in  this  selecttoiL 
"A  comrade,"  as  also  "my  crony,"  lower  down  stand  for  soeio  mto; 
"whereupon"  for  the  simple  tunc;  "quolh  he"  and  "he  averred"  for  the 
mere  dixit;  "taverner"  varied  at  once  lo  "landlord"  [or  hatpes;  'Saarii 
it"  for  videi.  The  telltnK  colloquilisini :  "He  won't  take  it  back";  "Lit- 
tle or  bif,  'tis  all  one"  are  wholly  the  translator' i :  and  so  it  ibe  pietur 
esftue  phrase,  "In  a  trice  I  gulped  down  the  egg,"  the  plain  Latin  read 
ing  merely,  el  ego  siolitt  bibi  ovum—bibi  being  used,  a?  the  editor 
marks,  because  the  emt  was  raw.  a  fact  not  made  evident  by 
English  "gulped".  Tlicrc  is  evident  prccioaity  here;  and  that  is  pre-: 
dsely  what  i»  lacking  in  the  Latin.  But,  as  Mr.  Stokes  truly  renurki,., 
the  Latin  could  not  be  rendered  literally:  "a  word  for  word  transli 
tion  would  frequently  have  the  eflecf  of  convetttng  phrases  of  medieval 
naivete  into  quite  modem  vulgarisms".  Mr.  Stokes  has  choien  rather 
to  iransmuie  the  medieval  naivete  into  a  varied  modern  Enelish,  at 
flexible  as  it  is  picturesgue.  We  think  he  did  well  so  to  determine^ 
and  we  know  he  lias  done  well  in  his  undertaking. 

PmuHoH.  B.  B.  WAKPiFin 
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British  Acadcmjr;   Chaplain  in   Ordinary  to  tlie   Kiug,     Oxiord 
Uiitvenitr  Frets.  American  Branch,  [1910].    Svo,  ppL  viii,  246. 

Publicity  i&  one  of  the  tiriking  char:icleri:iticf:  of  our  times.  Our 
Village  Improvement  SotieiSei.  demanding  the  removal  o(  all  fences, 
are  but  a  symbol  of  a  universal  temper.  Perhaps  Dr.  Sanday  is  th« 
fir»t  scholar,  however,  who  has  delibcialely  clcetcd  to  do  bis  studying 
in  the  public  view.  He  ha».  u  it  were,  knocked  d«wn  the  walls  of  hit 
study,  and,  talciiit;  his  Kat  in  th«  open,  invited  all  that  pass  by  to 
obierve  him  writing  his  great  book  on  the  Life  of  Chriai.  It  is  pleas- 
knt  to  be  taken  thu«  into  a  grcal  scholar's  cunfidericc:  and  we  have  alt 
prolilcd  by  the  («tic«  nf  charmingly  writlcfl  volume^  in  which  Dr. 
Sand^y  has  laid  before  us  ilic  processes  of  bis  preliminary  studies 
for  his  great  task  The  volume  now  before  us.  he  tells  us.  is  probably 
the  last  of  these,  and  it  does  not  yield  in  interest  to  either  of  its  pre- 
decessors. We  confess,  however.  10  a  certain  decrease  in  the  interest 
with  which  we  look  forward  to  the  work  to  which  ihcy  lead  up,  as  wc 
have  read  one  after  the  other  of  these  preliminary  studies.  Tlicy  pass 
in  review  a  grtu  mass  of  modern  research,  and  whatever  they  touch 
upon  they  illiimtnatc.  It  would  be  diffiailt  10  find  a  more  sytiipalhclic 
tonty  of  the  ceceiH  literature  of  Gospel  criticisni  or  a  more  useful 
guide  to  the  intricacies  of  modern  conitructian*  of  the  pcrion  of 
Christ.  But  it  is  possible  for  width  of  sympathy  itself  to  become  a 
snare :  there  are  other  quatitic^t  than  breadth  of  importance  to  a  teacher 
of  tundameutal  religious  truth;  and  it  is  not  slrance  that  the  term 
"laiitn  dill  a  nanism"  has  even  aogmred  an  evil  connotation.  M  we  have 
rc-r*^d,  one  after  ihc  other.  Dr.  Sanday's  preliminary  iiudie^.  while  our 
admiration   of  the   extent   of  his  learning  and   the  clearness  of  hit 

'  comprehension  of  the  current;  of  recent  thought  has  steadily  grown, 
mi^ivings  have  grown  with  it  of  the  firiiiiics.i  of  his  grasp  on  the 
fundamental  problem*  which  mtui  underlie  and  give  itt.  body  to  a  Life 
of  Chrixl  which  would  do  justice  to  the  deposit  ti[  faith.  It  was 
disiinclly  not  reassuring  to  observe  tlic  nature  of  the  hospitality  which 
he  accorded  in  the  earliest  of  these  volmnes  to  certain  very  wire- 
drawn hypotheses  a.s  to  the  persnnality  of  the  author  of  the  Fourth 
Gofpel.  It  was  not  more  reassuring  to  observe  the  nature  of  the 
c«mmeDdat)on   which    he   rivc    in    the    second    of    (hem    to    Albert 

.  Scbweilier's  brilliant,  in  some  respects  surely  epoch-making,  but 
•adly  negative  history  of  what  Schweitser's  trsns'ators  call,  not 
unfairly  from  their  point  of  view,  "the  quest  of  the  historical  Jesui". 
Nor  does  reassurance  come  with  the  present  volume,  with  the  feeble- 
ness of  its  bold  upon  the  liiblical  and  Historical  Christologics,  its 
readiness  to  Hy  for  refnge  to  doubtful  modern  sprcnlations  as  supplying 
the  key  to  the  mystery  of  our  Lord's  person,  its  determination  to  have 
a  Jetits  who  in  all  His  earthly  manifestations  was.  phenomenally, 
"strictly  human".  If  the  outline  given  on  pp.  i^g  sq.  of  what  Dr. 
Sanday  calls  "the  working  of  our  Lord's  consciousness",  in  which 
is  briefly  traced  His  career  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  ts  to  furnish. 
is  seems  likely,  the  schema  ligation  uf  the  coming  Life  of  Christ,  the 
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noatd  which  is  to  dctermUic  ihe  Itiw*  of  its  &tTDcttir«,  tbm.  we  may 
as  well  say  fnmUy  at  onc«,  wc  shall  Iiavc  no  interest  in  the  n«w 
Life  of  Cliriat  whatever.  For  then  it  will  be  iiotbiiiK  but  one  more 
of  thoie  "reduced"  Livct  of  Chrint,  of  which  the  world  hat  already 
too  inajay,  the  writers  of  which,  dcscrtitig  the  tcsiiniony  of  the  sources 
have  as  Renan  puts  it  "imputed  tboRSelves  to  their  victim",  and.  cmi- 
ing  a  Jc»m  after  iIkit  owii  inugc.  pcnnittcd  Him  to  fuiictioit  only 
within  the  limits  of  their  own  consciousness.  It  will  be  a  matter  of 
siacere  regret  if.  after  tlie  wumingt  of  even  a  Wrcde  and  a  Schwett- 
ler,  Dr.  Sanday  should  only  again  "psycho! op «"  the  Life  of  Christ. 

The  title  of  (he  present  volume — Chritiologits,  Ancient  and  Modern — 
might  lead  one  to  expect  lo  lind  it  a  historical  sketch  of  Chrittologicsl 
thought  in  the  Church,  or  perhaps  a  critical  discussion  of  the  chief  ■ 
Christological  iheorien  which  have  been  current  in  the  Church.  It  " 
\i  not  quite  either  of  these.  Its  lending  motive  is  rather  the  suggestion 
of  a  new  ChristolosicaJ  theory,  the  Christobpeal  theory  which  is  to 
underlie  the  forthcotning  Life  of  Christ.  Even  Eo,  however,  the 
Itenerai  drift  of  ancient  Qiristolo|incal  ihoughi  up  to  Chaicedon,  and  the 
chief  forms  o(  German  Christological  construction  of  the  ia*! 
century  ate  hahtly  sketched,  to  form  a  background  airainit  whicb 
the  new  lUKgcutir.!)  may  he  thrown  out.  TheKc  sketches  are  drawn, 
of  course,  by  the  hand  of  a  master,  although  only  leading  principle! 
are  brought  out,  with  no  attempt  to  enter  into  detail;.  In  these  eii^ 
cumstancei  probably  we  ought  not  to  scrutiniic  with  too  much  care 
the  occasional  dclaiU  which  are  ratudly  alluded  to.  Otherwise  we 
might  question  the  description  of  TertulUnn'x  Trinity,  without  quali* 
fication,  as  "what  is  callcil  an  'economic  Trinity'"  (p.  26),  and  w« 
should  certainly  demur  to  Ihe  rendering  01  his  olKovop-ia^  sacramentum 
by  "the  mystery  of  the  divine  appointment"  (p.  35).  Dr.  Sanday  himself 
It  a.  later  point  uses  the  terra  "economy"  in  'Tertutlian's  sense,  when 
(p-  4S)  he  speaks  of  projecting  "our  ideas  of  Personality  into  the 
internal  economy  of  the  Godhead."— which,  by  the  way,  is  precisely 
what  Tcrtullian  was  in  the  act  of  doing,  when  he  wrote  the  [tassajte 
which  Dr.  Sanday  quotes-  The  language  which  i«  used  in  speaking 
of  the  Chalcedonian  formula  Cpp-  ."vi-f?'  again  does  not  seem  to  us  to 
retain  perfect  exactness.  The  Chalcedonian  fathers  would  seem  to 
have  done  all  they  could  to  save  ihcmjclvcs  from  the  charge  of  con* 
cetvinK  the  Two  Natures  as  "separable  and  separate*',  when  they  ■ 
solemnly  declared  that  they  were  united  itSKupc'rM  ;  Leo's  "agit  utra-™ 
que  natura  quod  proprium  est  cum  aUeriiu  eomnmnicalione"  would 
seem  to  preclude  the  supposition  that  these  two  natures  were  con- 
ceived as  "operating  distinctly";  and  the  emphatic  "without  cunfit.iion, 
without  conversion"  of  the  decree,  would  certainly  appear  lo  render  tl 
impossible  to  describe  it  as  allowing  "by  a  system  of  mutual  give- 
and-take"  "for  the  transference  of  the  attributes  from  one  nature 
to  tlie  other", — which  is  a  characteristic  feature  not  of  the  Chalee- 
(Jonian  but  of  the  Old-Lutheran  Christojogy.  Nor  do  we  think  it 
happy  (p.  104^  to  take  over  Paul'*  words  in  2  Cor.  v.  ig  in  the  form. 
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"Go<l  wM  in  Cbri»t,  rcconcUing  the  world  to  taUDKlf,  without  remark. 
,  as  a  (air  txprcBsion  of  th<  RittcUIiao  rt«w  of  Cbrist'i  person.  We 
lupposc  it  to  be  unquestionable  that  tbcsc  words,  as  thef  stand  to 
Paul's  epistle,  have  a  Sotciiologjcal  rather  than  airittolDRical  con- 
tent, and  should  be  read,  "God  wat,  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world 
wilh  Himxir.  or  to  put  its  full  point  upon  it,  "It  was  God  who  wu 
reconciling  the  world  with  Himself  in  Christ";  and  it  is  hardly  de- 
sirable to  pcipctuaie  a  pcrvcrsiu'ii  uf  an  Apostolical  phrase  by  nukins 
it  in  its  perverted  uic  the  vehicle  of  a  special  Christolofpcal  hypothe- 
ti*.  Small  incidental  mailers  of  this  kind,  however,  are  scaiccly  more 
worth  advening  to  than  the  incapacity  the  American  publishers  sliow 
(pp.  37,  40,  51,  [2i>  lo  print  a  Greek  phrnse  correctly,  a  matter  which 
must  be  eipecialljr  mortifyinK  to  Dr.  Sanday  and  his  British  publishers 
alike,  to  whom  such  things  are  unwonted. 

The  center  of  inlcrest  in  the  volume  lies  not  in  its  hiUoricsl  but  IQ 

its  constniciire  at|iect,  in  "the  tentative  modern  Chrisiology"  which  it 

outlines.     This  is  dominated  by  a  gently  expressed   but   perfectly  lirm 

refusal  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Two  Xatures  on  the  one  side,  and  a 

fixed  detcnniivittion,  on  the  other,  to  have  a  Jesus  who,  phenomenally 

I U  least,  shall   be   "strictly   human".     It   wit   go   without   paying,  of 

oourae.  that  if  there  be  not  Two  Nature*  in  tlic  peraon  of  Christ,  then 

there  can  be  but  one;  and   He  rnuit  he  conceived,  therefore,  cither 

u  a  purely  divine  N^attire  as  Person,  or  as  a  purely  liuman  .'Caliirc 

at  Person.    In  the  former  case  wc  shall  be  landed  inevitably,  of  course, 

in  some  form  of  Docclisin ;  in  the  latter  aa  ineritably  in  sonic  form  of 

Humanitarianisin.    Dr.  Sanday.  ax  it  his  gracious  wont,  speaks  kindly 

.04  the  Docetists,  and  seeks  and  finds  the  clement  of  truth  which  they 

ti8w  and  endeavored  to  conserve.    Kut  he  does  not  cast  in  \C\s  lot  with 

I tbeoi.     N'cither    (very  properly)    will    he   conanri    with    ihe    Kcnotists 

'who  think  to  have  in  a  oiic-nalurcd  Jesus  both  God  and  man.  on  the 

theory  that  a  shriveled  God  is  a  man,  and  that  Jesus,  who  was  nothing 

but  a  tnan,  may  be  thought  lo  have  been  God  before  He  shrunk  into 

hiunan   limits, — thus   losinur   really   both    Matures   in   the   attempt    to 

make    one    two.     There    is    nothing    left    for    Dr.    San  day,    therefore, 

bnt  a  pure  Humanitarian  ism.     His  hiscorical  sense,  however,  and  his 

I' Christian  heart  wilt   not    permit  Mm  to  (hinlt   of  Christ   "merely  as 

man".     He   feels  lompelled  to  recognise   Deity   in   Kim  as  well  as 

humanity.     But  not  Ucity  alongside  of  the  humanity.    Why  not.  rather. 

lie  suggests,  Deity  underlying  and  sustaining  tlic  humanity — as  Deity 

[andertiet  and  sutlains  all  humanity?    Then  we  may  think  of  Christ  as 

"strictly  hutnan":  hut,  a*  man  differs   from  man  in  the  ridiiiess  and 

fulness  with  which  the  Divine  that  underlies  his  being  surges  np  in  him 

iUmI  enters  into  his  consciousness,  and  Jcstis  stands  in  this  incomparably 

[above  alt  other  men,  we  may  think  of   Him   as   incomparably  tbe 

[Diirine  man.    Thti*  Dr.  S.inday  would  cut  the  knot  of  the  Chri stological 

'problem.      Obviously,    what    he    gives    os    is    at    best,    only    a    new 

Kestorianistn,  a  Ncstorianism  stated  in  terms  of  modem  speculation; 

Jetus  Christ  is  a  man  in  whom  God  dwells  in  a  fulness  in  which  He  does 
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not  dwell  in  oditr  mfn.  Al  wont,  what  he  givei  n«  ii  a  devoid 
HumaniUrtaniuB,  a  Htimaniuriviitni  irtaled  id  tcrins  of  mjrsttcal  con- 
tcttiptaiiuii :  the  ductrmr  of  the  Incarnation  pxa  pUce  to  a  thcof?  of 
Divine  Immanence,  and  Joui  ChriM  is  jmt  Ibe  God-tillcd  man. 

The  bs«is  of  Dr.  Sonday's  suggnicd  Oiristology,  we  perceive,  ii 
a  iRj'Stical  dociriae  of  human  nature.  Supfton  for  ibis  mystical  doc- 
trine of  human  nature  he  tedc*.  we  mint  now  i>ote,  in  recent  i|>ccala- 
ttons  as  to  the  tuhlitninai  self.  Nobody  dcubl},  or  has  ever  doubted, 
ihal  mental  proce^^;^  take  place  below  the  threUthold  of  conseioauKw. 
And  nobody  tloubts  that  Gad  upcralu  on  the  human  soul,  as  we  uy. 
"beneath  conndoiuneu".  The  peculiarity  o(  Mr  Myers"  doctrine  of 
the  ""subliminal  comciousne«t" — ax  it  is  misle.-idingly  called,  for  how 
can  we  *peak  of  unconsclouB  consciousness? — to  which  Dr.  Sanday 
attaclics  liimself,  ii  ibat  this  "subtiminal  conKiousitesi"  is  attpposei)  lO 
be  not  merely  the  larger  liut  the  nobler  part  of  the  telf.  "The  won- 
derful thing  it",  writes  Dr.  Ssntjay  (p.  US).  '*thiit  whit«  the  nncon- 
Kiom  and  subconsdotu  proceises  are  (generally  speaking)  jimilar  in 
kind  to  the  conscious,  they  surpass  them  in  decree.  They  arc  luhtlcr, 
intenser,  further- reaching,  more  penetrating.  It  i»  something  more  than 
a  metaphor  when  wc  iletcribe  the  sub-  and  un-conicioux  »tate»  as  moire 
'profound'.  It  it  in  ihcKC  ^laict,  and  throu^i  them,  that  miracles  are 
wrought  ..."  Our  sub-consdous  states  and  operations  arc  not 
mh-normal.  or  even  normal,  but  BUper-normal.  Nay.  they  are  even 
divine ;  (or  beneath  our  tubUminal  selves  Itea  the  ocean  of  the  Infinite, 
and,  as  we  are  open  at  the  bottom,  the  tides  of  the  Infinite  wath  tii.  If 
we  pflM  down  deep  enough  into  our  siibtiminnl  being,  then,  wr  shall 
find  God:  or.  if  the  tides  of  the  Infinite  wash  in  high  enough,  they  wilt 
emerge  in  our  cantcioutnesi.  Dr.  Sanday  pictures  our  human  con- 
sciousness "a»  a  kind  of  'narrow  neck'  through  which  everything 
which  comes  up  from  the  (teeps  of  human  nature  has  to  pass"  (p. 
176).  Thin  "narrow -neck rd  vesKcl".  he  telti  us,  has  an  opening  at 
the  bottom.  "Througli  it  there  arc  incomings  and  outgoings,  whidi 
stretch  away  out  tnruiitely.  and  in  fact  proceed  from,  uHtf  are,  God 
Himself"  (p.  178,  italics  ours).  "That",  he  adds  most  naturally, 
"is  the  ultimntr  and  mo«t  iraport.int  point  .  .  .  Whatever  there 
may  he  of  divine  in  man,  it  is  in  these  deep,  dim  regions  that  it 
has  its  abiding-place  and  home."  Accordingly  he  refuses  to  follow 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge  when  ihst  scholar  speaks  of  this  "larger  and 
dominant  entity"  and  greater  self  which  is  "still  behind  the  vcir, 
as  "not  anything  divine  hut  greater  than  humanity".  "I  should  not  like 
to  put  upon  it  tfiin  limitation",  says  Dr.  Sanday  <p.  IM)-  Df-  San- 
day apparently  supposes  that  the  conception  of  human  nature  thuj 
enunciated  will  honiolofpate  with  the  Biblical  doctrines  of  Divine 
influence,  nf  the  iniKvclIlng  Spirit,  of  the  framing  of  OiriK  in  us.  It 
will  nol.  Ila  affili^iont  are  rather  with  pantheining  Mysticism,  if  we 
ought  not  to  say  outriRht,  with  Pantheism — that  is  if.  as  we  suppose, 
the  distinction  of  Pantheism  from  Mysticism  lies  in  its  postulating  at 
an  ontological  fact  what  Mysticism  proposes  as  an  attainment  of  effort. 
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On  the  basis  of  this  mystical  tievi  of  httminity.  Dr.  Sudsy  suggettt 
that  we  n»ay  (tAmv  our  conception  of  the  Per>on  of  Chrtirt,  With 
Him,  too,  »s  with  ui,  whatever  there  i»  of  divine  must  be  looked  (or  in 
Uie  »ubliiii>Tial  r«gionc.  As  "the  proper  scat  or  hem  of  all  divine 
indwelling,  or  divine  action  upon  the  human  soul,  is  the  subliminal 
coDsdou&ness".  so  "the  same,  or  the  corresponding,  subliminal  con- 
BClousi>»*  it  ihe  profxr  seat  or  lacHt  of  the  Deity  of  the  fucarnate 
Cbriil"  (p.  159)-  It  is  «fe  to  irarwfer  the  anatojiy  of  our 
human  *«lveK  lo  Him  so  far  at  Icaft  Jti  to  underatitnd 
that  whatever  there  vru  of  divine  in  Him  it  was  in  "these 
deep,  dim  regions'''  that  it  had  "iti  abiding-place  and  borne" 
(p.  178)  and  in  cominK  up  into  consciousness  "roust  needs 
pass  throuiib  3  strictly  human  medium"  (p.  165).  "We  have 
seen",  writes  Dr.  Sanday  (p,  165),  "what  difficulties  are  involved  in 
Ihe  attempt  to  draw  >»  it  wrre  a  vertical  line  Ixtween  the  human 
nature  and  the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  and  to  say  that  certain  actions 
of  His  fall  on  this  side  of  this  line  and  certain  other  actions  on  the 
other.  But  these  diffictiUics  disappear  if,  instead  of  drawing  a  ver- 
tical line,  v^e  draw  rather  a  horizontal  line  between  the  upper  human 
medium,  which  is  ihe  proper  nnd  natural  field  of  all  active  expres- 
sion, and  those  lower  deeps  which  are  no  less  the  proper  and  natural 
home  of  whatever  is  divine.  This  line  is  inevitably  drawn  in  th« 
region  of  (he  subconscious.  That  which  was  divine  in  Chrial  wan  not 
nakedly  exposed  to  the  public  fftzt;  neither  was  it  do  entirely  with- 
dnwn  from  ciuiward  view  as  to  he  wholly  sunk  and  submersed  in  Ihe 
datkneu  of  the  unconscious  :  but  there  wax  a  sort  of  Jacob's  ladder  by 
which  the  divine  sources  slore<l  «p  hdow  found  a  outlet,  as  it  were, 
to  the  upper  air  and  ihe  comuiL>ii  ilifntrc  tn  which  the  life  of  mankind 
ii  coaacd."  The  preci»c  meaniiig  of  this  is  perhaps  not  allogetheT 
dear.  What  it  seems  to  say  is  that  the  difference  heiwern  our  Lord 
and  us  lies  fundamentally  here, — that  the  Infinite  washes  into  His  sub- 
llmtnal  self  more  constantly  and  more  freely  than  into  ours:  and  so, 
though  His  life  "so  far  a^  it  was  visible  was  a  strictly  human  life", 
yet  "this  human  life  was,  in  its  deepest  rom.i,  directly  continuous  with 
tlie  life  of  God  HiniieU"  (p.  168).  "If  St.  Paul  could  quote  and  endorse 
the  words  of  a  pJKan  poet  claiming  for  the  children  of  men  that  they 
are  also  Gods  offsprinK",  Dr.  Sanday  rocs  011  to  expound:  "and 
if  they  are  this  notwithstanding  that  they  are  confined  in  a  body  as 
creatures  of  perishable  clay:  if  in  spite  of  thesr  limitations  it  may  Uill 
be  said  of  ihcni  that  in  God  they  'live  and  move  and  have  their  beinj*, 
might  not  the  same  be  said  in  a  yet  more  scarchinK  and  cssenitsl  sense 
of  Him  who  was  Son  in  a  more  transcendent  and  ineffable  mode  of 
being  than  they?"  Dr.  Sanday  assures  us  that  there  is  ample  room 
left  here  for  the  Honioousion,  "whatever  the  Homopusion  means." 
We  suppose  he  means  that  we  may  understand,  if  we  will,  that  the 
whole  of  that  "self  determination  of  the  Godhead"  which  we  call  "the 
fion"  nay  have  invaded  the  subliminal  recesses  of  the  being  of  Jesus. 
lie  Infinite  washes  in  varying  measures  into  alt  of  us.    But  even 
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w,  docs  the  nun  Cbrirt  Jctos  differ  from  us,  into  ih«  wblUninal  being 
of  kl|  of  whom  thr  Infinilc  washes  in  varyuiE  nmaurcs,  otherwise  thas 
in  ilcgrec?  And  how  does  this  conception  of  Juus  separate  tiadf 
essentially  from  that,  say,  of  Ement  Renan  who  writes  as  follows 
<i'i>  de  J  if  us,  p.  ?3t?  "llic  men  who  have  moM  highly  understood 
God,  have  felt  the  Divine  in  thcmselfet.  Id  the  first  rank  of  this 
gmt  family  of  true  aons  of  God,  Jcaus  must  lie  placed.  Jesus  had  m 
visions;  God  docs  not  ipcak  to  Him  from  without ;  God  i.i  in  Him;  He 
feels  Himself  with  Qi>t\,  and  He  drawn  out  of  Fli*  own  heart  what  Me 
says  of  Hii  father.  He  lives  in  tlK  bosom  of  Cod  and  cnjoya  con- 
stant intercourse  with  Him;  He  docs  not  see  Him  hut  He  hears 
Him  .  .  .  Me  believes  HiiiiseK  in  iiiiniedialr  relation  with  Cod,  He 
believes  Hiiiitcl  I  God't  Son.  The  highest  consciousness  ol  God  which 
bas  ever  existed  among  men,  wm  that  of  Jesus".  Surely  this  is  as 
eloquently  said  as  thai:  doea  it  not  >!sd  present  as  lofty  a  conception 
of  Jcsns'  relation  to  the  I>ivine  Beincr? 

We  are  not  cndcaioring  to  convey  the  impression  that  Dr.  Saa- 
day's  attitude  towards  our  Lord's  Person  i&  the  same  as  Kenan's. 
He  tells  us  expressly  that  it  is  not.  It  would  be  monstrous  to  doubt 
Dr.  Sunday's  complete  loyalty  of  heart  to  the  true  Deity  of  Oirist, 
which  he  constantly  asfertt  in  the  face  of  all  Kninsaycrs.  But  it  is 
quite  another  question  whether  the  mode  of  conceiving  the  Person 
of  our  Lord  which  he  tentatively  puts  forward  for  our  consideratioa 
conserves  the  true  Deity  of  Christ.  We  cannot  ihinlc  it  does.  Dr. 
Sanday  very  properly  discriminates  contemporary  Christian  Ihougbt 
into  two  main  lypc»  which  he  calls  "full  Christianity"  and  "reduced 
Chriilittiiity".  each  of  which  has  a  ChfiHoIogy  of  its  own.  The  Chris- 
tolo^  which  he  has  worked  out  here  in  outline  only,  distinctly  be- 
longs to  the  type  which  he  calls  "reduced  Christianity".  How  could 
it  help  doing  so  when  it  is  insisted  thm  the  hununity  of  our  Lord 
niU9t  he  taken  in  such  real  camci.t  that  His  life  "so  far  as  it  was 
visible"  must  be  conceived  as  "a  strictly  human  life"  and  His  con* 
scLoussess  <Dr.  Sanday  says  His  "human  consciousness"  but  in  the 
circumilances  the  adjective  seems  decidedly  otiose)  as  "'eniircly  human", 
and  yet  the  application  to  Him  of  the  Chalcedoniin  conccpiiun  of  the 
Two  Natures  ts  firmly  declined?  No  adherent  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Two  Natures  will  fall  a  whii  behind  Dr.  Sanday  in  the  seriousness 
with  which  he  takes  the  humanity  of  our  Lord:  the  true  and  perfect 
humanity  of  the  Lord  is  ai  real  and  as  precious  a  part  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Two  N'aliiTes  as  is  His  true  and  perfect  Deity.  To  the  adherent 
of  tils  doctrine  of  Two  Natures  as  truly  as  to  Dr.  Sanday  ''the  human 
con«eiousiic!i  of  ihc  Lord"  is  "entirely  Imman".  But  to  him  "the 
human  consciousness  of  the  Lord"  is  not  the  entirety  of  His  conscious- 
ness, and  he  will  not  say  that  "whatever  there  was  of  divine  in  Him, 
C«  its  way  to  outward  expression  whether  in  speech  or  act"  (why 
not  say  "in  thought"  too?)  "passed  ihroi:gh  and  could  not  but  pass 
throuBh  the  restricting  and  restraining  medium  of  human  conKioui- 
ness."     For  the  adherent  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Two  Natures  is  dc- 
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tcrniincii  to  take  the  Deity  of  the  Lord  in  reaJ  earnest  also;  «ib1 
this  U  not  taking  the  Deity  o!  the  Lord  in  real  camcsl  but  is  fubjeet- 
ing  it  to  tbc  yoke  of  the  htimanity.  \Vlicn  Dr.  Sandfly  Kityf  therefore, 
"I(  wlimcvcr  we  have  of  divine  must  needs  pas*  through  a  strictly  hH- 
man  mediuin.  the  same  law  wouM  hold  Kottd  for  Him",  ih*  Adherent  of 
Ibc  doarine  of  1h«  Two  Naiurei  draws  hack,  Tliis  cuuld  be  only  if  our 
Lord  w«re  not  cnly  human  as  we  ate.  hui  divine  alto  only  as  we  are. 
We  majr  indeed  oy  this  of  Hi&  huniati  nature,  in  which  the  Spirit 
dwells  as  He  dwells  in  us,  only  without  measure  while  He  dwells  in 
each  of  us  accordiiiK  to  bis  measure.  But  we  tnust  not  leave  Christ's 
Divine  nainre  (which  we  liavc  not)  wholly  out  of  accouutt  He  ia  not 
merely  the  most  perfectly  God-indwelt  man  who  ever  was.— though 
He  it  tbaL  He  it  God  ax  well.  And  flc  is  God  first  and  man  only 
second.  Why  should  He  who  is  God  and  the  Livins  Goij,  tnlinilely 
full  of  lite  incomparable  acltvities  which  wc  call  divine,  on  assuming 
s  human  nature  into  personal  union  with  Himself  forthwith  become 
incapable  of  Iife-expre*tion  save  through  "the  restricting  and  reitratn- 
ing  medium  of  human  consciousness"?  If  wc  begin  with  the  cate- 
gories of  purely  human  activities  and  proceed  by  eonlimns  the  ac- 
tivities of  our  Lord  to  ibcse,  whaicvcr  else  we  include  or  exclude  in 
Dur  conception  of  Chrlsl,  wc  exclude  the  idea  of  God  manifest  in  the 
flesh.  Tbe  &dttercnl  of  ihe  Two  Natures  has  this  advantaKc  over  all 
such  consiniatoiis  of  the  Person  o(  Christ  as  tliis  which  Dr.  San- 
day  proposes.—^ al  in  doing  justice  to  the  humanity  of  Chri«t,  (and 
■tone  can  surpass  him  in  the  cariiestncsi  with  which  he  takes  the 
humanity  of  Christ),  he  does  justice  alio  to  His  ilctty. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Two  Natures,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  not  very 
much  in  favor  in  the  circles  of  modem  scicnttttc  theology.  Dr.  San- 
day,  though  himself  lumiiig  away  from  it.  finds  himftcK  impelled  hy 
his  mere  sense  of  justice  to  »ay  ii  good  word  for  It  as  not,  after  all, 
SO  black  a»  It  is  painted.  Tlicrc  are  many  causes  which  concur  to  pro- 
duce this  wide-spread  indifEcrcnce  or  rejection  of  it.  Among  them 
there  should  not  be  permitted  to  fall  out  of  sight  this  very  potent 
one.— the  change  in  men's  attitude  to  the  Bihie.  For  the  doctrine 
of  the  Two  Natures  i>  a  synthesis  of  the  entire  body  o(  Biblical 
data  on  ihe  person  of  Christ,  and  a  synthesis  which  has  been 
worked  out  in  the  crucible  nf  life,  tiot  iii  that  of  mere 
inlellcclusl  inquiry.  Work  ao  done  is  done  for  all  time.  TIic 
principle  of  the  Chslcedoman  formulation  tt  full  justice  to  ihe  entire 
body  of  ihe  Biblical  data:  but  men  arc  no  longer  seeking  to  do  full 
justice  to  the  entire  body  of  the  Biblical  data.  The  Bible  has  fallen 
to  pieces  in  their  hands,  and  they  arc  impatient  of  an  efTori  to  synihe- 
tin  all  its  points  of  view,  as  an  artificial  attempt  to  induce  a  Rctitioui 
unity  in  a  variegated  array  of  unrelated  notions.  What  each  tuccesivc 
investigator  is  endeavoring  to  accomplish  is  to  penetrate  behind  the 
superincumbent  mass  of  Biblical  ideas  lo  discover,  if  he  may,  not  the 
common  truth  which  biiiJi  them  all  together  and  finds  trustworthy 
ii  partiBl  expression  in  each,  btit  the  lost  tnith  which  has  hern  covered 
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up  aixl  Iu<ldcn  undrr  them  all  and  can  be  rccorcrcd  only  by  Icariog  ihcm 
away  and  layUiK  bare  the  forgoctcn  reality  beneath.  The  Bible  baring 
been  loit  the  Chmt  at  the  Bible  tus  naturiilly  been  lost  al»o:  afid 
each  thinker  it.  left  'p'er>-  much  (o  hit  own  iniacination  to  picture  hom 
it  were  tilling  that  God  shoald  become  ouil  Meanwhile  it  is  certain 
lh*i  we  know  nbsolutrlir  noihing  of  the  (»cla  of  Clirisl's  hfe  or  it* 
manifestations  except  wliat  the  Mew  Tcslanient  writers  tell  us.  atid  on 
many  ground*  their  aeconnt  of  it  and  of  it*  ratufnale  is  far  more 
apt  to  be  Irac  to  the  reality  than  any  we  can  invent  for  ounclvo  to- 
day. If  ure  are  teafchinn  for  the  real  Jeiui  we  ^all  fiiul  Hhn  w>- 
where  else  than  in  the  New  Testanwnt  writings,  and  wt  can  have  few 
better  proofs  that  we  have  found  Him  than  it  fumubeil  by  this  fact.— 
that  all  the  represenUtliont  of  the  New  Testament  writinms  arc 
capable  of  so  simple  and  so  complete  a  synthe:its  as  is  provided  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Two  Natures.  In  it  all  the  Biblical  data  are  broa^ 
together  in  a  harmonioua  ttnily  in  which  each  finds  recognition  and 
from  which  each  receives  its  complete  exposition.  The  key  which 
unlocks  io  complicated  a  lock  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  the  true  key: 
and  when  the  key  is  once  in  our  hands  we  may  turn  the  amument 
around  and  from  the  details  of  the  key  aitthenlicale  the  wards  of 
the  lock  into  which  it  fits.  That  all  the  dau  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment iynthetixe  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Two  Natures  authenticates  these 
data  ai  component  elements  of  the  Great  Beality.  btcause  it  were 
inconceivable  that  so  large  a  body  of  varyinH  and  sometiroes  appar- 
ently opposite  data  coulil  liynthctixe  in  so  simple  a  unifying  concep- 
tion were  they  not  each  a  fragment  of  a  real  whole. 
Printflon.  Bekjamik  B.  WAftnna. 
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Thb  I.IVINC,  Atokesient.  By  Johm  B,  Champiov,  M.A..  B.D.  The 
Griffith  and  Rowland  Press:  T^itadclphia,  Boston.  Chicago.  St. 
Louis.    1910,     Pp.  346. 

More  ground  is  covered  in  this  volume  than  is  indicated  by  the 
title.  The  nature  of  Ihcology,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  Deity 
of  Clirist,  and  Sin,  are  alL  disciisfcd  preparaior7  to  the  chaptcfi 
on  (he  .■\tonement 

The  author  uses  the  term  'Atonement'  in  a  wide  sense  to  include 
all  that  Christ  does  in  saving  men  from  sin.  Hence  the  Atonement 
is  defined  broadly  as  "the  riKhling  of  wrong."  When,  however,  we 
ask  exactly  how  this  is  done,  no  clear  and  definite  answer  is  givoi. 
Christ  is  said  to  have  been  "identified  with  sin"  so  that  when  He  died, 
"sin  died,  both  actually  and  polcntiaily,"  Thus  the  wrong  of  sin  is 
said  to  have  been  "rigMed"  by  its  "destruction."  since  sin's  greatest 
wrnnR,  ihe  author  declares  to  be  "the  fact  of  tin  existence."  Further- 
more, Christ  is  supposed  to  have  been  identified  with  »in,  rot  by 
having  ill  guilt  laid  upon  Him,  nor  by  sharing  with  men  a  sinful 
nature,  "nor  by  sympathy  and  repentance;"  but  "chiefly  by  giving  Hi) 
sinless  assent"  to  the  sin  of  those  who  put  Him  to  death.  In  other 
words,  He  allowed  Himself  to  be  killed.     This  so  called  "tdentiftca- 
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lion  with  sin"  is  said  to  ha»c  "*piMd"  in  some  wholly  unexplained  and 
inexplicable  way  tn  all  human  sin.  But  in  what  wajr  this  niadc 
atoomicnt  for  tin  i«  nol  explained,  ihdufih  the  author  does  attempt 
10  unfold  the  "cxpciiencc'"  of  God,  of  Christ,  aod  of  man,  in  the 
Atonement  in  which  appiarciilly  they  all  share  an  active  pan. 

In  |>Qint  of  fact  no  definite  vim  cf  the  nature  of  the  Atonement  is 
given;  or  ai  least  we  have  been  ;ilile  to  diiccircr  no  such  idea.  Tlic 
author'*  view  does  not  appear  to  be  subsnmahte  tinder  any  one  tlicnry 
that  tMs  ever  been  put  forth.  The  entire  discuESJon  h  lacking  in 
clearness  and  deliniteneat.  and  the  following  sentences  are  not  inervly 
occasional  or  simply  by  way  of  iliiiMration,  but  are  fair  tamples  of  the 
kind  of  theoloeica]  definition  and  discussion  which  marks  Ihc  whole 
volomfc  Thus,  (or  example,  sin  is  said  to  he  "the  organifie  spirit 
of  systematic  piracy  which  preys  upon  the  dominion  of  God,"  and  "the 
total  aggregate  of  evil  spiritual  ciier([y,  bound  together  by  its  own 
inhcTcnt  affinity."  The  Atonement  is  3ai<l  lu  be  "the  instatcnicnl  of 
the  life  of  Cod  by  sncritice  in  the  death  of  the  Redeemer." 

When  it  ia  born  in  nund  that  such  sentences  ai  the  above  are 
not  sporadic  atiefances  or  given  simply  as  expansions  or  illustrations 
of  the  aulhor'i  deltnittoni,  but  constitute  the  theological  definitioiis 
tfaemsclves,  perhaps  wc  may  l>c  excused  for  not  having  been  able  to 
form  a  clear  idea  of  his  theory  of  the  Atonernent. 

Priwtfon.  C.  W.  HoDOB, 

CHwsTiAKtTir    AKD   SociAL   Qucsncsst.     By   W.    Cummncham,   D.D., 
F.B.A..  Archdeacon  of  Ely:  Fellow  of  Trinity  Collene  and  Hon. 
Fellow  of  Gonvillc  and  Caius  College,  Cambriidge;  Corres|iond- 
ing  Member  of  llie  MaviAcliiiKCtti  Hittorical  StJcicty  and  (omcrly 
LcctBrt-r  in  Harvard  University.    8vo;  pp.  xv,  333.     New  York: 
Cliarlcs  Scribncr's  Sons.     1910. 
It  is  no  new  question  which  this  attractive  volume  discusses,  but 
it  treats  its  subject  with  so  much  pcneiratioo  and  with  so  much  sanity 
as  to  be  quite   novel  and   ahnosi   unique.     It   1*  "an  attempt  to  set 
torth,  from  a  Christian  atundpoint,  the  relative  importance  of  all  the 
forces  which  make  (or  human  welfare,  or  militate  against  it"     First, 
our  author  takes  up  "world  wide  influences,"  5uch  as  "physical  condi- 
tions." "racial  differences."  and  "civil  authority."    Next,  he  deals  with 
"national  economic  life,"  discusfjng  under   this    head   "the   functions 
of  government,"  "the  reward  of  services"  and  "half-truth*."    Thirdly, 
he  treats  of  "personal  duly."  under  this  considering  "Cliristian  char- 
acter," "scculariied  Oiristianity"  and  '"the  Christianity  of  Christ"    A 
valuable  bthlionniphy  and  a  full  index  complete  the  book,     fn  read- 
ing it  one  is  at  a  loss  which  to  admire  the  more,  the  author's  mastery 
of  hb  social  and  economic  material  or  his  profound  understanding 
of  Christian  ctbici  and  of  its  application  to  social  questions.     In  this 
reapcct,  as  intimated,  be  stands  alone  and  his  diicussion  is  in  a  cUsa 
by  itself.     We  may  be  pardoned,  therefore,  if  wc  call  attention  to  a 
few  of  Its  peculiar  excellencies. 
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I.  lu  cooccption  of  civil  authority  a  Erounded  only  in  and  c: 
only  to  "eoforc*  righl  and  juMice."    Hciice,  arbitration,  if  il  Is  to 
effartirc  in  avotdtiiE  ihe  horrort  of  nv,  muu  [trocccd.  not  by  diplomaqri 
but  by  civing  such  full  mformatioo  u  witi  Usue  in  what  U  "ngbl  sod 
Uirr 

X  lit  impartial  treaiment  of  the  trust  problem.  "Et  is  not  clear.* 
ho  Hyt,  "thai  in  minor  niaiicrft  ilie  public  interests  are  better  attended 
to  by  public  than  by  private  monopotim.  So  Ions  a»  the  cond' 
o{  an  enterprise  ts  in  private  hands,  the  weight  of  authority  il  broUgM 
to  bear  in  the  interest  of  the  public  and  to  obtain  redress;  when 
the  conduct  of  an  enterprise  is  in  the  hai>ds  of  tnunictpal  or  other 
public  bodies,  authority  is  more  likely  to  be  used  to  conceal  abuse*  and 
to  evade  criiidtm,  n'en  when  the  aggrieved  party  goes  so  far  as  M^ 
have  a  qucMion  asked  in  the  House  of  Common*." 

3.  Its  opposition  to  sute  uitcrvcniiotu  "The  whole  trend  of  tboi 
in  recent  times,  has  been  so  much  in  favor  of  relying  an  stale  rceut 
that  it  Mcms  that  the  worship  of  the  State  may  cxcrtiM  a  baleful 
influence  tn  the  modem  world:  it  rests  on  a  seDtimcnl  similar  10  that 
which  found  expression  in  the  worship  of  the  Emperor.  There  i» 
a  danger  let!  pcnoiial  initiative  thoiild  be  repressed,  and  that  the  ti»> 
portaiicc  of  personal  intelligence  and  character,  both  for  mamtaining 
and  for  improving  the  conditions  of  human  welfare,  may  be  obscured.' 

4.  Its  vigorous  insistence  an  the  Codward  trend  of  Christ's  teach- 
ing.  "His  discourses  do  inculcate  broiherlincss,  and  contain  tcacbing  oa 
many  of  the  duties  of  ordinary  life.  But  a  very  little  consideratioa 
will  enable  ut  to  see  that  our  Lord's  teaching  is  not  merely  humani- 
tarian. It  takes  al]  its  force  an<I  efTectiveiiesi  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  thought  of  the  Eternal  God.  the  Taihcr  of  nil,  is  brought 

to  bear  upon  evcry-day  conduct."  ^ 

5.  Its  conception  of  the  oflice  of  the  Christian  minister  In  relation^ 
to  social  reforms.    "The  terms  of  their  commission  lay  down  the  limit* 
of  what  they  are  to  do  by  Christ's  authority:  they  have  no  commtsstoD 

to  put  the  affairs  of  sociciy  light,  or  lo  eradicate  the  evils  in  this 
present  naughty  world.  In  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.  they  have 
committed  to  them  the  supreme  means  of  touching  men  personally, 
and  inspiring  them  with  high  but  practicable  ideals.  This  is  the 
grandest  work  to  which  any  man  can  give  himielf ;  and  it  is  a  miseraUe 
thing  if  he  (ails  to  put  his  best  energies  into  this  task,  anil  prefers 
instead  to  compete  with  Journalists  and  politicians  in  guiding  some 
projccc  for  social  reform.  It  is  to  forsake  the  fountain  of  life,  and 
to  strain  at  accomplishing  some  apparent  improvement  by  taking  up 
implements  that  are  less  certain  and  less  effective,  even  for  securing 
human  welfare,  than  the  means  of  grace  instituted  by  Christ  himself. 
In  his  official  capacity,  as  called  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  the 
minister  is  bound  to  set  forth  that  which  is  good  and  to  strive  to  attract 
men  personally.  The  Old  Teitamenl  prophetic  office,  with  its  denuncia- 
tions of  evil-doers,  survived  in  Saint  John  the  Baptist's  time,  and 
his  boid  rebuking  of  vice;  but  it  is  at  all  events  a  very  aubordinate 
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part  of  tlie  Cbnsttan  minister'^  <tut>,  xnd  one  wliicli  t»  not  to  be 
(liKhsrseil  in  2.  whoUsalt  fithJon  without  carious  ntk  nf  ati«natinK 
ihoM  whom  it  might  have  been  po&MbIc  to  win.  Ir  is  needful  to 
look  (o  thr  terms  of  Chrixl't  commission,  both  as  to  the  duties  that 
arc  to  be  dome  and  the  manner  of  doing  them,  lie  xent  his  apostles 
on  CTangclisiic  work,  anil  bade  them  administer  the  sacraments  and 
exercise  pastoral  care;  but  he  did  not  enjoin  them  to  Agitate  for 
social  re  (onus. 

Since  the  t&sk  which  is  (iveit  us  to  do  is  spirilual,  it  can  only  be 
a«omplishe<l  by  spiritual  strength  and  throtiKfa  jpirilual  means.  We 
wr«t.l!e  not  againtt  fle(>h  ami  blond,  biil  »gainKt  principalities  and 
power*.  There  is  need  of  divine  eourSKC  and  divine  wi*d'>m;  the 
strange  bnstlc  and  confusion  of  modern  life  is  a  consum  call  to  cease 
from  bandying  halftrulhx,  and  to  seek  for  the  help  of  th.it  Divine 
Spirit  who  can  clear  our  eyes  from  passion  and  K''ccd,  and  by  hclpitiR 
us  to  set  the  various  elements  in  due  proportion,  can  lead  us  into  all 
truth." 

The  reviewer  has  quoted  this  passane  in  fnll  because  it  is  peculiarly 
representative  of  the  lone  and  trend  of  the  whole  discussion,  because 
it  b  (he  licsl  summary  within  liix  knowledge  of  what  %!iiiuld  be  the 
relation  of  Chrittianity  to  social  (jiiesl ions,  and  specially  because  the 
position  which  it  illustrates  and  commends  is  commonly.  If  not  over- 
looked, yet  raisnnderstood  by  the  Church  even  more  than  by  the  world. 
One  chief  reason  why  the  Church  i»  »horn  of  her  »trength  is  that 
she  10  often  substitutes  the  programme  of  social  reform  for  the 
.  foapel  of  the  grace  of  God. 

Princelm.  Wiuiah  Bremtok  GaKENt.  Ji. 

De  SrSTEMATE    MOSAI.I   DISSEKTATIO    M    UstIM    SCHOL.*HL«    CoMPOSirA. 

Ab  hvKiVKo  WnirnEa.t,  CSS.R.     Svo,  pp.  36.     Galofnae   (Gulpen- 
Holland).    M.  .Mbcrts,    1005. 

To  many  this  disaeriation  will  be  interesting  aa  an  exhibition  of 
medianal  methods  and  of  Koniish  casuistry.  To  us  it  seema  tittely  to 
develop  anything  cUc  tlian  a  vigorouH  moral  life. 

FrintetoK.  Williau   Bunton  Gserni,  Jr. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE. 


Thc  Sckxck  or   Pdktby   amd  the   Pru^sopiiy  of  Language.     By 

Hudson  Maxiu.    Funk  k  Wagnalb  Co.:   New  Yorlc  and  London. 

The  Tntrodnclion  to  the  volume  tells  us  that  its  main  abject  is  "to 

provide  a  practical  method  for  literary  criticism  and  analysis    .    .     . 

and  a  more  practical  and  eflicient  means  than  wc  have  had  heretofore 

for  the  uandnrditatton  of  poetry."    We  are  not  at  all  sure  that  this 

object  hat  been  realised.    The  title  of  the  book  is  not  a  fortunate  one, 

lor  although  there  is,  of  course,  a  valid  connection  between  literature 

la 
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and  language,  pociry  u  t  science  and  language  at  a  (^losopbjr  ar«| 
not  itrictly  rcUtcd  nubjcctx  of  inTc.itigatioii.  TTicr  represent  different  1 
provinces.  The  author  dJKUssM  bit  iQpic  under  several  »ucccisiv«  j 
chapters.  In  ihe  first,  '■Foitndation  Principtcs".  it  is  qu«lioiiabIe  j 
whether  the  average  reaidcr  would  »«e  tlie  fclatioo  of  "nerve  stimuli" 
to  the  subject  in  hand,  while  far  too  much  emphatis  is  laid  on  what! 
is  ealted  "T1i«  Properties  of  Sound"  or  ihe  vocal  expreiMan  of  poetry,  | 
»  distinct  Irom  the  written. 

In  chapters  third  and  fourth,  "What  ig  Poetry",  and  "What  Poetry  is 
Not",  ilic  autlior  goes  over  what  he  calls  "the  multitudinous  iinlcfiniie 
definitions"  of  poetry,  fram  Ariitotle  to  Stedman.  wilhoui  beins  able . 
to   finrf  one  thai   if  even   Approximately   correct,   while   his   misUading] 
ditlinction  between  poetry  and  verse,  that  the  one  "ii  based  on  thcj 
meanings  o(  words"  and  the  other  "on  the  sounds  of  words"  eannot] 
for  a  moment  be  accepted,  and  vitiates  ihc  entire  vtiliinte.     His  owal 
definitioii  of  poetry  as  "the  exprea.iion  of  insensuous  thoufthl  in  sensuoua 
terms  by  artistic  trope"  covers  but  a  part  of  the  area  and  aim  of  poetry. . 
The  author's  own  rnlartEemeni  of  this  delinition.  as  given  on  p.  43.  loo] 
long  In  quote  here,  is  a  tun^ienl  proof  of  ihc  defect  of  the  dclinilion. 
In  Ihe  remaining  chaplert,  ^tllhottgh  the  .nuthor'n  publishers  have  given 
us  "The  Stanilaid  Dictionary"  with  its  three  hundred  thousand  wordc, 
he  finds  no  English  vocables  in  thai  coiHOits  collection  with  which  to 
explain   his  meaning,  but   prefers  to   introduce  lu  to  ruch   terms   » 
"Potentry",  the  "tonal  property  of  speech";  "Tropclry",  "a  branch  of 
srbitrary  symbolism":  "Tro-Potentry",  "the  combination  of  these  two": 
"Teni-Potcntry"  and  ' 'Tro-Tem potent ry",  and  even  "Liieratry"  or  "non- 
figurative"  languHKr.    This  is  a  n  om  end  at  u  re,  we  submit,  that  cannot 
be  condoned,  and  we  sympathise  with  (he  author  as  on  (hrough  the 
volume  he  aims  to  carry  the  heavy  weight  of  thcw  cumbrous  terms,  by 
which  the  whole  tiibject  of  poetry  is  hopelessly  mystified.     Some  of 
the  substantive  merits  of  tile  book  arc  hcdoudcd  and  nullified  by  these 
terms,  in  that  we  finally  lose  sight  c{  them.    The  diction  and  general 
style  of  the  volume  Are   thus   very    much    impaired   as   to  clearness, 
directness  and  simplicity  by  this  needless  phraseology,  so  that  the  author 
is  really  unjust  to  himself.    1(  the  reader  will  glance  at  the  illuslraiions 
of  the  volume,  he  will  find  a  series  of  pictorial  represeniaiions  that 
are  nothing  less  tlian  terrific  and  slartling:,  forcing  the  question  upon 
him  whether  he  is  indeed  reading  a  hook  on  such  an  aesthetic  subject 
as  poetry,  or  .i  hoftk  dcaUng  with  the  mysteries  of  a  Dantean  Inferno. 
Among   the    fifteen    illustrations    following   the    frontispiece,    there    ia 
but  one.  that  of  "Youth"  thai  a  man  can  examine  with  equanimity. 
Surely  poetry  is  not  ntch  a  «pceiacular  and  abnormal  product  as  this 
with  which  to  frlRhtcn  children  and  older  people,  but  what  the  author 
himself  calls,  "a  natural  [flienomcnon",  and  demanding,  therefore,  we 
submit,  a  more  normal  and  natural  method  of  interprctatian.     In  a 
word,  the  author  has  ftivrn  us  a  book,  indicative  of  a  wide  range  of 
reading  and  study  and  a  good  degree  of  thorough  thinking,  and  yet 
greatly  impaired  as  to  its  vaJue  to  the  literary  world  by  faulty  defini- 
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tion,  totally  wrong  concrpttoni,  an4  a  icrniinologjr  thai  wcmid  invalidate 
iIm  cuirency  ami  mefuhieSK  of  any  vultiinc  ihai  was  bunlenni  with  il. 

Simplicity  h  the  finl  law  of  life  ami  litcraiiire. 

Prinefton  Vmitrtity.  T.  \V.  Hvm. 

ABME.S5  OS  Camtal  PuNisBMENT,  An  Atldfciis  of  tlic  Rci>rcKnlattvcs 
of  thff  Kvlt8ii3tu  Society  of  Frieitilit  for  Ptnnsylvatiia.  Sevi  Jeri^y 
and  I>rlaw.-irr.  IibuciI  Twelfth  Mnnth  lit,  [90A.  flvo,  pp.  15. 
PhiUdcli>hiB :  Friends'  Book  Store.  J04  Arch  Street.    1'X>9l 

This  is  a  tcme  and  (orcitite  pictentalicn  of  the  afsuiiirni  AKaiiiM 
capital  punit^mcfil  from  the  well-known  sian<1point  of  the  Sneiety  of 
Friend*.  To  us  this  sundiioiiit  jecms  radiciilly  wrong  in  at  least 
these  two  respects:  first  it  m-erlooki  entirely  the  fact  that  the  re- 
tinirement  of  capital  jiuniihtnent  for  murder  n  as  binding  a»  ever, 
liavitiB  been  given  to  Noah  the  second  head  "f  the  race,  heina  Kurd 
on  a  Teuton  as  |>rriiiHiieni  at  man,  and  bring  reaffirmed  in  the  Mew 
TcUHinent.  as  in  Romans  xiii.  4:  and,  :^ccondly.  ii  ignores  the  fact 
that  (he  protection  of  locicly  and  tlic  reformation  of  the  criminal 
are  not  tbc  only  cndt  of  civil  [funinhmeni,  but  that  tbe  lirsi  and  chief 
eiid  K  the  vindication  of  jnMice, 

Prmteton.  Wiu.iau  Bkknton  Gkexnc.  J>. 

Johns  Hopkims  Unu'rbsity  Stcdiks  is  HisTomc.*!.  axo  Poutical 
SctcMCL  Scries  xxvi.  Nos,  9-10.  A  Stuuv  or  ihc  ToKxiHAriiY 
AND  MvNiaPAi.  HiSTOitv  ov  pBAeNFj;TR.  By  Ralph  Vati  Deman 
HagofBit,  A.B.,  Fcltow  in  Latin.  8vi>,  pp.  lot.  .Also  Nos  ii-i2, 
BFj«EFia.*iiY  FKAnmEB  OF  Amenicas  Trahe  UsioN.-i.  By  James 
B.  Kk.vneov,  Ph.D.,  Profewor  of  Political  Economy  in  Wells 
CotlcKe-  Svo,  pp.  136,  Baltimore:  Ttie  Johns  Hopkins  Ptcm. 
1908 

Theite  studies  are  original  and  valuable  contributions  in  their  fe- 
(pective  defKirtnicnts :  and  their  preicntaiion.  whether  »f  regards  the 
author  or  the  publisher,  leaves  nochtng  to  be  desired.  Happy  is  the 
unirefsity  that  numbers  such  tcholars  among  its  graduates  siudeikts. 
•nd  happy  are  the  students  whose  university  >o  appreciates  their 
researches ! 

/■riiti-efoif,  WllXlAH  Bhntim  GneKNc,  Jr. 


litTEtNATioNALiSM.  A  PHnKF  of  I  ntemationalisnt.  with  special  refer- 
ence to  University  Debates.  By  Wilbur  F.  Crafts.  Ph.D..  Super- 
hitendcnt  of  the  International  Reform  Bureau,  .\uthor  of  Suc- 
cessful Men  of  To-Oay".  etc.  ttvo,  pp.  92  International  Reform 
Bureau.  306  Pennsylvania  Avcnnc.  5.  E.  Washington.  0.  C. 

"Thiii  is  the  first  effort,  so  far  as  ibe  author  knowf.  Inwards  fonuu- 
Uting  in  a  science  all  the  official  relations  of  nntions  lo  each  other. 
Il  is  hoped  the  lillle  book  may  lead  university  men  ever>-where  to 
increased    study   of   iniemsTional    philanthropy   and    social   ethics   as 
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maltcfi  of  which  no  educated  nuin  hai  a  right  to  be  uninforn 
With  Dr.  CnU'i  sUlemcni  of  fact  an4  expression  of  hope  in  tht 
■boTc  c|uoltiiion  from  his  preface  we  (in4  ourselves  in  hearty  accord. 
While  8  few  of  the  queitionii  which  he  raises  we  ^ould  hke  to  bold 
in  suspense  (or  the  prescnl,  we  agree  unqnaltfiedly  with  hi*  posttioo 
that  next  to  theolosy  is  the  highest  branch  of  the  science  of  man,  "that 
which  deals  with  man  in  his  widest  relation,  the  hitherto  undassilioH 
science  of  inlemationalUm", 
Princtton.  WiiUAU  BuNTOK  Gaeeke,  Jb. 

AXKb'AL  Repoit  op  tkr  pBNNsri.vAxiA  Statk  Cchxrcb  tok  the  Ykar 
1906-1907.  Part  1.  Department  of  Instruction.  Pan  II.  AkH- 
cultural  Experiment  Station.  8vo,  pp.  336.  Harrisburg.  Pa.: 
flarrisburg  Publishing  Companj-.,  State  Printer.    ioa& 

TTiese  are  very  full  and  intcrcitinic  reports  of  what  would  seem  to  be 
a  most  useful  in«tituiion.  Tilts  ii  specially  true  of  the  Report  of  ilie 
.^g^icultu^at  Expehmenl  Station.  In  connedion  with  lite  depArtmcnis  of 
instruction  we  notice  with  regret  the  negleet  of  ihc  culture  studies. 
particuLarly  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics:  but  we  arc  glad  10  sec  that 
the  head  of  the  Ueportincnt  of  Greek  and  Latin  is  sounding  a  rery 
timely  note  of  waniing. 

Princttom,  Wiluau  Bbektdn  GuttMR,  Jr. 


PERIODICAL  LITER.^TURE. 

American  Journoi  of  Thtoloffy.  Chicago,  October:  Caul  E.  Sea- 
siioiiK,  riay  ImpuUe  and  Atiiiude  in  Religion;  Gkohck  H(iLi.ey  Giuooet, 
Greek  Element  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  Ikvikc  Kim:.  Religious 
SiiinificMricc  of  ihe  Psycho- Therapeutic  Movenictit ;  Wbij.iam  Henry 
AixisoK,  Wan  Newman  a  Muilcrnist?;  James  Rissett  Pratt.  A  Mis- 
take in  StrAlCBy;  CtvnK  Wnutu  Votaw,  Four  Principirs  Underlying 
Religious  Education;  Q.  Mai^lows  Youngman,  Manuscripts  oi  the 
Vulijnic  in  the  British  Museum. 

BibUoihfra  Satra,  Obcrlin,  October:  Ak.iold  v.  C.  P.  HutxiNCA,  Au- 
thority; James  Lindsay.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Moral  Vinae;  Aichi- 
BALu  F.UGK-Vr  TiioMMO.s,  The  Gelhsemane  A^ony:  THEonone  W.  Hu«t. 
The  English  Sonnet — The  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare;  M.  O.  Smith,  Res 
Gestae  Exilus  Israel  :Sttphen  G.  Barnes.  The  Christian  Religion  and 
Christian  Miracles;  Haki>ld  M.  Wienek,  The  Swan-Sont;  of  the  Well- 
hausen  School;  Parke  P.  Floi'bnoy,  The  Fourth  G«»pcl  at  Vaie  and 
Chicago. 

Church  Quarterly  Rftim;  London.  October:  H.  L  Gout»E,  Jewish 
View  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels;  Dakwki.l  Stomh.  Dr.  Sanday's  'Christot. 
ogies  Ancient  and  Modern;'  Mrs.  Crekihton,  The  World  Missionary 
Conference;  C.  R.  Davev  Blocs  and  W.  C.  Bishop,  Prospect*  and  Prin- 
ciples of  Prayet-Dook  Revision;  A.  C.  Heaulam,  Training  and  Examin- 
ation o£  Candidates  for  Orders;  W.  A.  WlGBAU,  The  Assyrian  Church; ., 
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E.  W.  Watsos.  The  Church  and  the  World;  The  Churdi  Coiigrc«s 
After  Fifty  Years. 

Tht  Etui  oHd  Ikt  W^4t.  London,  October:  Da.  BaxWT,  The  World 
Misiooary  Coafcrcncc :  aa  Interpretation ;  R(vebt  Srcu,  The  Edinburgli 
Missionary  Conference— 11 :  ■"Utupiritual  Work  ?"  .in  lb«  Mission 
Field;  Mis«  }.  L.  Latham,  Women'*  Education  in  India;  K. 
Srexnivasa  Vina,  QiriHiao  Missions  and  Social  Reforni  in  India; 
Gromx  Wmicott,  The  Proposed  College  o(  Study  in  North  India; 
LcsuE  JoiiKSitiM,  Modem  Missionary  Melhoda;  nScciic  in n  Mission- 
ary Bauar;  J.  Jorkxton,  Missionary  Contributions  lo  Science  and  Kx- 
l^oratioD ;  A.  Wslls,  tbc  Development  of  Chrbtianiiy ;  Stepukm  S. 
Thuuas.  Cooperation  for  the  Promotion  of  Unity;  A  Problem  in  Fonn 
of  a  Parable. 

Tkt  Espositor,  London,  December:  F.  W  Mozlev,  Justilicatinii  by 
Faith  in  St.  James  and  St.  Paul;  KiHSopr  Lake,  Shorter  Form  of  St. 
Paul's  Epi&ilc  to  the  Romans;  J.  he  Zwaak,  Psaltn  XLV;  AmitUR 
Caui,  Further  Notes  on  the  Synoptic  Problem ;  I.  Chcoorv  Smith, 
The  Promises  of  Reward;  James  Moffatt,  Maicrlalii  [or  the  f readier. 

Tk*  Espotitory  Timet,  Edinburgh,  December:  Notes  on  Recent 
lispoiilion;  O.  C  Wiiitkiiousk,  FII>erliard  Schrndcr ;  Jaukk  Ri^tiik*- 
TORD,  In  the  Study— Welching,  Virginibus  Puerisque.  The  Chivalry 
of  Hoses;  W.  K.  L.  Clakkk,  Allegorical  Element  in  the  Fourth  Goipel; 
KiHSorr  Laks,  2  Thessalonians  and  Trofessur  Hamack;  John  Kei,- 
UAK,  Pilgrim's  ProKTcss. 

Horvard  ThtotogKut  Rniew,  Cambridge,  October:  Georoe  A,  Con- 
iKMr,  Some  Things  Worth  While  in  Theoloi^;  WAKiit:N  J.  Moultok. 
Relation  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  to  Primitive  Chrisiinn  Tradition; 
II0WAU)  N  Bkown,  Jesus  and  his  Modem  Critics;  Fheuebic  Pal- 
uut.  Influence  of  Democracy  upon  Religion;  Hiniklkv  G.  MitcHeix. 
Has  Old  TcHtamcnt  Crilicism  Collapsed?:  James  Hardy  Rurcs,  Some 
Aspects  of  Ihe  New  Testament  Miracles;  Thomas  W,  Gallowav, 
IXies  Evolutionary  Philosophy  offer  any  Cunslruciivc  Argument  for 
the  Reality  of  God? 

TA*  Ifibbfri  Journal.  Boston  and  London.  October :  Paul  Saiia- 
Ttn,  De  la  situation  rcliHieuse  de  I'^Uir  Cathuliquc  Roniainc,  en 
France,  a  I'heurc  aciiielle;  Gn.nK«T  Murhav,  llellenisiic  Philosophy; 
P.  E.  MrtTHESoN.  Ideals  in  Education:  Ambrose  W.  Vesmon,  Present 
Crtsti  of  the  Chritlian  Religion;  A  Vision  of  Unity;  A.  M.  F.  Cole, 
Fragnicnls  of  a  Dual  Consciousness;  Jaues  K.  Hyslot,  Philosophical 
Theories  and  Psychical  Research :  Thomas  Holmes,  Prisons  and 
Prisoners;  M.  ,\-  K.  Tuickh,  Words  of  Instimtion  at  the  Last  Supper; 
G.  C.  FlELii,  Fallacy  of  the  Social  PsycholoEisi;  Fkancks  H.  IjOW. 
Principal  Childs  on  Woman  SufTragc;  HAJtTiaY  B.  ALKXANnect,  Belief 
in  God  and  Immortality  as  Factors  in  Race  Progress. 

InttmMWHal  Journal  of  Ethici,  Philadelphia,  October:  B.  Bosak- 
eVET,  Prediction  of  Human  Conduct:  a  study  of  Bergson;  S.  H. 
McLLOKC,  Idealism  of  Rudolph  Eucken ;  J.  A.  Lsichtoh,  Personality 
and  a  Metaphysics  of  Value;  Haur.s  Wodbhousk,  On  Thinking  abont 
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Onetclf:  F1c*ACB  M.  Kaixsk.  Is  Bclkf  Ea>entbl  in  Rctision?:  Ecnest 
L.  Taucrt,  Two  Modern  Sodal   PhUoKiphics. 

Ifuh  TkiotogicitI  Quarterly.  Dublin  and  N>w  York,  October:  Wn^ 
LiAM  TuBKnit,  W»»  Jolin  |1m  Scot  a  Heretic?;  W.  T.  CQ-kstise  Sbkp- 
PAii\  Teaching  of  the  Fathrr*  on  Divorce;  J.  KnxziiKx.  Kight  to 
R<'m  and  th«  Unearned  Incrcoioni;  Cmaiu.«s  Platkb,  A  Pica  lor  the 
Pfoplitts;  JoHK  S-  TooHEY,  Newman  on  the  Criicrion  of  Ceriitaile: 
Phitucuphr  and  Sectansiniiim  in  Bclfut  University. 

Journal  of  Throhgirat  SinJies,  Lofldon,  October:  J.  il.  BotNABD, 
Ode«  of  Solomon:  M,  R-  Jaues,  New  Text  of  llie  Apoculypse  of  Prt*r; 
A.  SouT^K,  Atiothcr  Fragmeiit  of  Pclasiu*;  M.  R.  James,  The  'EpisloU 
ApottoloTuni'  in  a  Sew  Text:  W.  V.  Hacuk,  E»hatoloi;y  of  the  Apo- 
cryphal 5cr>t>iurci :  C.  H.  Turnek.  Early  Gicek  Cwnmciitatori  on  the 
Gospel  According  to  St.  Matilirw;  H.  StJ.  Tkackkmay.  "A  N*w 
Nani*"-.  iKsiab  65:15;  R.  H.  K«sxktt,  Prophecy  io  Isaiah  9:1-7:  C.  F- 
Bi-HMev.  Four  and  Seven  aa  Divine  Titles:  J.  K.  Fotbdimcham, 
Aitronomical  Evidence  for  the  Dale  of  the  Crucifixion. 

London  Quarttriy  Rffieic,  London.  Oclobcr ;  W,  T.  Davison.  Chorch 
and  the  World  in  (he  Twenticih  Ceniiity:  J.  Agar  Beet,  Saving  Faith; 
W.  II.  Ft.fDLAV,  Sight,  Sound  and  Silence  in  Edinburgh;  W.  B.  Bkash. 
The  TeachinR  of  Jesua— A  Study  of  Melhod;  Charlks  IfaiNC,  Windows 
in  Ctiiiie*e  Mind»:  Clembut  Hauus.  Mmic  as  Influenced  Sy  (he  Refor- 
mation. 

Lutktmn  Church  Rnrifu;  Philsdelphis.  October:  C.  &f.  Jacohs. 
Augsburg  Confession;  K.  Ofteruamk,  Son  of  Man  and  Son  of  God; 
TReaixniK  E.  SrRM.MJK,  Philosophy  of  the  UnrDnmnlic ;  JnscpH  Sruur, 
Catcchizaiion:  itf  Aim,  Method  and  Apparaiui;  Heknv  K.  Jacobs, 
For  ilie  Work  of  the  Ministry:  M.  S.  WArtas.  Modern,  with  Some  Ap- 
plication to  Christian,  Education:  Lutheii  D.  Reeo.  Church  Art; 
Henkv  E.  Jacob*.  Examen  CoiKilii  Tridcnlini  of  Martin  Chemnilz; 
Anou'ii  Hi-'LT.  Music  Ideals  ot  the  Qiurch:  Huco  Wemoel,  Convenient 
Arbilmtion:  GwKCt  Dkacr  and  Cai,vix  F.  Kuder.  BeginninK  of  For- 
eiim  Mission  Work  in  the  l^ithcran  Church  in  America. 

Lutheran  Quarterly.  Gettysburg.  October;  Hi'BEit  C  BtrEKLGa, 
Rihlr  a*  I.iieraiurc:  J.  F.  Pou.ncK.  Iiixpiraiinn  and  Interpreiation  of 
ihc  Scripiiirfs:  R,  F.  Pkinti!,  Our  Altitude  Toward  the  Carnegie 
Fouiidattiiii  :W.  H.  Wvxx,  Personality  of  Man  in  Bas-Relief;  Lucy 
FoH.vr-v  BiTTijJcKK.  Study  of  Live.i  of  the  Sainls;  J.  A.  SiNCUAsreit, 
and  A.  R.  Wekti,  Current  ThcoIoRical  Thought. 

Meikoditl  Rtvievf,  New  York  and  Cincinnati.  November- Dec  ember: 
IkiiiueN  P.  Bow.ve.  Supremacy  o(  Christ;  E.  R.  Hkndhix.  Literature 
of  Sainis:  or.  the  Realism  of  Good:  A.  C.  AmisTRONt;.  Three  Burder 
Towns;  H.  R.  Calkins.  Genius  of  Mdhodism  and  Doctrine  of  Immi- 
nent Appcarinit  of  Christ:  Wiu,iam  Bl-st.  Lest  Wc  Forget:  H.  K. 
Cakkoix,  Oratory  in  ihc  World  Missionary  Conference;  W,  W.  (CiNC, 
Redemption  of  the  Praycr-Mccling;  A.  H.  Goodenouou,  The  Church 
10  Meet  the   Need. 

MtihoJUt  Rrview  QuarUrly,  Nashville,  October:  A.  W.  Wilsoh,  The 
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AtMWtncni :  The  Unique  Filnnt  d(  Chmt;  J.  H.  LtOHT,  Sciim  at  Wtkt 
wilh  SodI  in  the  "triyllii  of  the  King":  Anmrw  Slf-DD.  Recisona  Why 
Colleges  Fail  to  Educale:  John  R.  WiitTroKn,  Vision  of  U&ba)daik; 
R.  S.  HycR.  New  Science  o{  Psycliical  Research;  Mas.  F.  L.  Tow»- 
sttiD.  "Marriage  i  U  M<-ide":  lit  Menage  for  Our  WAmen:  C.  A. 
WAJiTeiuiiu.u,  Chriitumly  and  ihi-  Kducaiionnl  Ideal. 

Modtm  Puritan,  London,  October:  A.  H.  DnYiMLE.  Hussite  Wars 
of  Rcliyioo:  A.  A.  Coopeh,  At  tlie  Pariing  of  llie  Ways;  The  Poliiical 
Qaim*  of  the  Papacy:  V)  M.  McUrrKK.  Kevival:  lt«  OrtKiii  and 
Principle:  P.  C  AiKSwosTii.  "A  Strsnnr  in  the  Earth":  J.  Ntssn 
Wallaci,  Breakfast  Tablc-ialk  of  Our  Lord;  Words  «(  Wisdom;  The 
Narrow  Way — The  I-leavenly  IklraMiring  Keed 

Moiisi,  Chic.i^o,  Oclo^^?^:  Pail  Oki's.  Truih;  WtLUAH  B.  SMrrn, 
Silence  of  /osephui  aiid  Tacitus ;  Luciek  Akbeat.  Philoiophy  In  France 
(luring  the  tan  Dcca<Jc;  Gt:'>Kir  B.  Hal&tkd.  l^nvcriAable  Kypotheici 
of  Science:  Paul  Caki^is,  Formal  Thoufchi  the  KasJs  of  Kcniorc:  Hakt- 
tBV  B.  Al.ixANDeii.  Truth  and  Nature;  C.  Planck.  Four-told  Magies; 
Paul  CaxU).  Historicity  of  Jems. 

Phihtophinl  Rniett:  Lancaster  and  New  York,  Novcmlier:  G.  N. 
DouoN,  PhiloMphy  of  Henri  Brrgson,  I ;  B.  H.  Bonr.  Objective  Ideal- 
ism and  Its  Critics;  Edwaiid  0.  Spalldixg.  Logical  Siructwre  of  Self- 
RcfutinK  Sy«enis,  II  Onfological  AlwolutiMn :  Rauwii.av  A.  T*anoff, 
Professor  ftoodin  mi  ihc  Naiur^  tif  Truth. 

JItforuud  Church  Reditu;  Lancaster.  October ;  jCTrtfisoM  E,  KEasu- 
tin.  Moral  Value  of  College  Work;  WttxiAji  C  ScMACTFEit,  Did  Paul 
Understand  Jesns?:  S.  Z.  Beam,  The  Church:  It  It  Loyal  to  Its  Mi«- 
Mon?;  Julius  F.  Voknmolt  Kmiwlcilgc  of  Gnd;  Fran'kliji  H,  M«n"xi», 
The  Euimanacl  Movement:  GnwuE  W.  Richaids,  Comparative  Study 
of  Uora1>  of  .Apostolic  ami  Modem  Chrlttian  ConKregatittiis;  Eu- 
WARn  S.  [Ikoucii,  Religious  liducalion  or  Ihc  Oianacd  Emphasis  in 
Educational  Religion. 

Rtvirw  and  Exfotilor,  Louisville,  October:  James  B.  Akuekson, 
Aspects  of  the  Theologian'*  Rptaiion  lo  Ilie  PrugrMs  o!  Theoldny: 
Chamtlik  BiTiBAcr,  Collcgiants  or  Rynsburgers  of  flnlland;  Rufvs 
W.  WEAirau  The  Enwr^ng  Issue:  W.  R.  1-  Smith.  Je«u»  and  His 
Advcrtaries:  J.  L,  Kkxlks,  The  Preacher  and  Biology:  S.  G.  Wooo- 
ROW,  Sabaticr's  Theory  of  Religious  KnowledRc. 

Thtologirol  Qtusrirrty.  St.  Louis,  Octolter:  Uniformity  of  Liturgy 
for  Our  English  Churchc! ;  The  Rise  of  Antichrist ;  Status  of  the  Eng- 
lish Work  of  the  Missouri  Synod. 

Vmitm  Seminary  Magasint,  Richmond,  October- Kovember :  Rus- 
jiru.  CiriL,  Power  of  Christian  Character:  Thohntos  Whalini;,  Dr. 
Ctrardcso  as  a  Philosopher:  D.  J.  Woons,  Bible  in  Owr  Public  Schtmlt 
and  Untrersitie* :  SitMvn.  A.  Kisc  Grace  of  Adoption ;  D.  N.  YABimo, 
The  New  .Apologetic* :  R.  C  Goboo.n,  The  Me»»ianic  Kingdom :  J. 
EnNCsr  TiiACKKR.  Evangelism. 

Rtvtu  Bi»tdicliM.  Paris.  Octobre!  D.  D.  DEBnm-n*;,  Quelqoei 
doeiunents   nouveaux  pour  {'historic   du  tcxte  afrieain  des   fivangilcs 
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(Euitc  et  fin) :  D.  J.  Chapman,  Profcstor  Hugo  Koeh  on  St  Cy' 
pmn;  D.  C  Mouk,  Kecttdl*  perdtu  d'humelics  de  S.  Ce»air«  d'Arlu; 
D,  U.  BntuiRE.  Va  projet  de  ConfEregation  li^eoist  de  I'Ordre  de 
S,  Beaoit  (1677-C690)  ;  D.  A.  Wiumaw,  Le  prAcndu  Liier  Oficiorum 
de  3.  Hilaire  cl  I'Arcnt   lilorgiquc 

Rrvne  D'HUtoirg  P.eeliiiaslique,  Louvain.  Octobre:  J.  Flauiok, 
Lcs  aclcs  apocrypbcs  dc  Pierre  (suite,  k  suivrc) ;  FxtDiCAND  Callacv, 
Les  idJeit  myitico-poliiiquced'itn  franciscainspiritucl.  Etude  lur  I'Arbor 
Titac  d'Uhenin  dp  Csulc  (suite  cl  fin);  P.  Ricmaud,  Origiace  et 
d^eloppemem  de  la  Secr^tairerie  d'Etat  aposiolique  (t4t7-i823) 
(sditc  «t  fin). 

Retitt  de  Thiologit  ti  rfw  QwttWMt  Religieiues.  Montauban.  Scp- 
lembre:  Cb.  Brusto!*.  Le*  origincs  de  I'Euchariflie :  A.  Wabmiti.  Le 
paradi»  du  Hades;  JeAK  I'xleuki,  Un  u-Kument  lire  de  rEvotution; 
Cii.  Kku^ton,  La  cnnclusion  dr  premier  di«cnurs  du  prophete  Esue; 
GusTAVE  Belott,  Lee  r>ri)^ne«  dc  I'id^c  de  Dicu;  Henri  Bots,  R^tonse 
a  M.  Bclot:  L.  Pkhkieii,  L'Kvoltititm,  doctrine  de  lilieiie;  V.  Kakkl, 
De  litulo  epintoUc  vulgo  ad  Hcbracoe  imcripwe. — Le  probleme  d« 
Dicu  et  la  th^ologic  chrelicnne  dcpub  la  Rdfomie;  Pavl  Vallottoiii. 
Unc  vie  de  Jesui  itelon  la  foi  et  celon  ia  teience  historique. 

Rnve  lie  TMologit  el  Je  Phihjophie,  Lausatmc.  M^-Juin:  Pisbsk 
BovxT.  Le  debat  pbtlosophique  du  moment:  La  definition  praKtnatique 
de  la  virite ;  Ei>.  Looift,  Augustin  et  k  dugme ;  Co.  Bkuston,  Les 
passages  Dbscurs  des  cpitrei  pastorales:  Rodoi-pke  Euckkn.  Science  et 
religion, 

ZtiUckrift  fur  kalholischf  Thealogie.  IiwsbrucW.  XXXIV  Band.  4 
Heft:  Josef  HoKTHEtu,  Die  Gottewamen  in  dcr  Genesis;  Pranx 
Rett,  Die  Gewalt  iler  Rcgularbcichtvatcr  ubcr  Gcliibdc;  Hcimkich 
Bnt'Dnts.  Ml.  i(i,  n):  und  Jo.  so.  33.  sj  in  friihctimtlicher  Autlegung. 
Tertolliati, 
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THE  CHURCH.  HER  COLLEGES  AND  THE  CAR- 
NEGIE FOUNDATION. 

The  history  of  Education  in  America  is  inwrought  with 
the  history  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  early  annals  of 
the  Church  record  the  narratives  of  the  slate  of  Religion, 
the  missionary  journeys  among  the  Indians,  the  opening 
of  new  preaching  stations  in  the  settlements  of  the  West, 
and,  along  with  these  as  of  equal  claim  u[>on  the  interest  of 
the  Church,  the  progress  made  in  the  establishment  of 
academics  and  colleges.  The  preacher  and  the  teacher  were 
one  in  aim  and  often  one  also  in  person.  The  fear  of  the 
Lord  was  recognized  to  be  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  In- 
telligence, integrity  and  piety  in  happy  combination  were 
the  end  that  was  smight  Perhaiw  the  strongest  motive  in 
establishing  the  earlier  academies  and  colleges  was  the 
need  of  an  able  and  competent  ministry.  The  records  show 
that  the  minislrj-  led  the  way  to  the  establishment  of  what 
are  now  our  oldest  institutions  and  they  were  seconded 
b>'  the  most  devoted  members  of  the  churches.  This  sup- 
port was  b>'  earnest  prayer,  by  self-denying  effort  and  by 
gifts  which  in  their  day  were  as  notable  as  the  great  gifts 
of  to-day. 

I. 

THE  STRUGGLES  OK  THE  COLLEGES 

From  the  beginning,  the  problems  of  support  pressed 
upon  the  fathers  of  the  Church.  They  were  braver  men 
than  some  of  their  sons,  for  they  launched  their  movements 
with  resources  which  in  our  day  would  be  wholly  jnade- 
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quate.  Harvard  University  was  founded  on  the  bequest 
of  the  Rev.  Jotiii  Harvard,  ann>unting  to  less  than  £400. 
and  Yale  received  fixmi  Gov.  Yale  £500.'  As  late  as  1768, 
the  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  in  response  to  a 
Kqticst  of  llw  Trustees  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey 
voted  £50  to  aid  in  the  support  of  a  professor  of  divinity 
and  promised  a  collection  from  the  churches.  In  present- 
ing the  cause  to  the  churches,  the  Presb>'tery  of  New 
Brunswick  was  obliged  to  state  that  the  permanent  funds 
of  tlic  College  had  been  reduced  to  £1300.*  In  1797  the 
funds  of  Princeton  consisted  of  $17,733-31  in  Government 
stocks,  two  shares  of  bank  stock,  simdry  bonds  amounting 
to  $3,862.33.  and  $305,74  in  cash.  In  1800  the  actual  in- 
come from  the  funds  of  the  College  was  $252.67.  in  i8o3 
$174.50." 

In  1830,  the  available  funds  of  Vale,  exclusive  of  land, 
were  $17,856.26.  The  net  receipts  including  $11,735.00 
from  tuition  were  $19,471.47  and  there  was  a  deficit  o£ 
$837.59.  I"  *'i*  seventeenth  cemuT>*.  the  cash  donations  to 
the  colleges  were  about  £7000  O.  T..  two-sevenths  of  which 
came  from  England.  Between  1719  and  1726.  Mr.  Thomas 
Hoi  lis  gave  lo  Harvard  £4840,  the  largest  sum  received 
during  the  lirst  hundred  years  of  its  existence.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  productive  funds 
of  all  colleges  amounted  to  less  than  $500,000.*  Dr. 
Thwing  sum.-4  up  the  situation  as  follows: 

"Their  history  is  a  story  of  small  beginnings  made  in 
poverty;  of  hard  struggles  to  procure  funds  for  cither  en- 
dowment or  immediate  expenditure;  of  a  success  usually 
moderate  in  such  endeavors;  of  expenses  frequently  ex- 
ceeding income;  of  economies  at  times  foolish  in  method, 
at  times  wise,  but  usually  necessary:  of  constant  atixieties 
borne  by  officers — anxieties  at  times  which  crush;  of  in- 
ability to  keep  covenants,  either  cxpres-ied  or  implied;  and 

^BirtlMtye:  indivUual  Training  it  Our  CoUtgti,  p.  5a 
'  Hoilgc :  ConHimiioKul  History  of  tht  Prrsbylerian  Churrk,  ii,  ag&l 
"Macltsn:  History  of  tht  CoUtge  of  Ntw  Jersty,  oi.  07,  31,  quotodf 
by  Rirdseye. 
*Birdseye,  ibid. 
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of  consequent  siilTeriiig  of  teachers — sufferings  under 
which  teachers  find  the  support  in  the  value  of  the  high 
commissions  entrusted  to  them.  Such  is  the  outHne  of  the 
financial  history  of  the  American  college."' 

These  facts  are  enough  to  show  both  the  place  which  the 
Churcli  had  In  the  founding  of  our  historic  institutions 
and  also  the  struggles  which  were  made  to  maintain  them. 
Faith  exercised  itself  in  the  great  doctrines  of  Scripture 
and  also  in  reliance  upon  God  for  money.  Prayer 
went  up  for  spiritual  blessings,  but  also  for  bread  and  but- 
ter for  both  professors  and  their  students.  Synods  anJ 
associations  gave  hours  of  their  time  to  the  question  of 
ways  and  means  for  their  institutions.  It  is  ihercfo!';  no 
new  thing  that  in  these  latter  days  the  Church  sho:ild  ,*ccl 
the  burden  of  her  new  and  struggling  institutions  Con- 
ditions have  cliaiiged,  but  the  struggle  is  the  same. 

How  greatly  conditions  have  changed  appears  fron  the 
latest  figures  on  Education  in  America.  A  total  school  and 
college  population  of  19,776,694,  a  working  income  of  col- 
leges and  universities  for  men  and  for  both  sexes  (ex- 
clusive of  that  of  public  schools  and  other  institutions) 
amounting  to  $(15,792,045,"*  show  th<r  revolntion  which  has 

*'nivfiii([;  History  of  Higher  EducaH^it  in  Ameriea,  p.  333. 
'The  statistics  of  education  in  the  United  Sulci  show  a  total  cn- 
nrilmcnt  as  follows: 

Teachers    in    Public    Schools 496,613 

PupiU  in  Public  Schools 17,061,962 

Public  High  SchoalN  (profetMirs  and  stuilents).  1,0018^764 
Private  Hiifh  Schools  (professors  and  smdcnts)  102,360 
UniverMties  and  colleges  tor  men  »ml  boih  »ex«: 

Professors  iind  instructors 2i.9te 

StudcnU,  Prcparaiory ^sxa^ 

Collegiate >M.J^ 

Graduate 9^9 

Coll«itca  for  Women  A  and  B 30.396 

Tlieological  Schools,  professors  and  stiidcnti..  11,568 

Law  Schools,  professors  and  students .....'        I9>8p6 

Medicine  Schools,  professors  and  atndents 30,IIS 

Spedal  schools  such  as  even inR.  btisineSK.  reform, 
deaf,  blind  and  fee bk- minded 79J/^$2 

Total  for  United  Suies I9>770,^ 

(The  Chicago  Daity  Ntwi  Almanac  1911,  pp.  4QS0.) 
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come  in  the  educational  world  The  college  president  of 
one  hundred  years  ago  would  be  stagg'^'^d  by  these  figures. 
Tlicy  present  problems  to  our  modem  administrators  which 
the  fathers  never  knew  and.  to  that  extent,  impair  the  value 
of  educational  precedents. 

II. 

THE  SACRIFICES  OF  THE  TEACHING  FORCE 

It  is  coming  to  be  recogni2ed  now  that  the  weakest  spot 
in  our  modem  educational  system  is  its  meagre  support  of 
profeMors  and  instructors  while  they  are  teaching  and  its 
want  of  provision  for  them  when  they  have  ceased  to  be 
efficient.    Our  institutions  have  grown  enormously  in  the 
number  and  splendor  of  their  buildings,  in  the  variety  of 
courses  they  offer,  in  the  departments  tliey  have  organized, 
in  their  athletic  facilities  and  in  the  endowments  by  which 
all  of  these  great  improvements  are  supported.     Living 
salaries,  arc,  in  most  institutions,  provided  for  the  presi- 
dent but  the  ordinary  professor  or  teacher  is  overworked 
and  underpaid.     Dr.  Pritchctt  has  calculated  chat,  in  our 
older  and  now  independent  universities  and  colleges,  the 
average  salary  of  the  professors  is  $2,441,  in  State  insti- 
tutions $2,167.  '"  Church  institutions  $1,534.  but  in  more 
than  one  hundred  Church  instituticns  the  average  salary  is 
less  than  $1,000/    The  teacher  and  the  preacher  fare  alike. 
The  recent  report  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  of  the  U.  S.  Government  covers  the  statistics  of  186 
denominations    in    the    United    States,    which    include 
32.936,445  members,  61.7  per  cent  Protestants,  36.7  per 
cent  Roman  Catholics.     The  average  salary  of  ministers 
in  all  these  denominations  is  $663.    The  highest  average 
is  the  Unitarian  $1,653,   t''*"  *^^   Protestant   Episcopal 
$1,242,  the  Universalist  $1,238,  the  New  Jerusalem  $1,233, 
the   Jewish  $1,222,   the    Presbyterian    Church    U.    S.    A. 
$1,177,    the    Congregational    $1,042.      Presbyterian    and 
Congregational  pastors  receive,  tlicreforc,  about  the  same 
'  T/u  RelalioH  of  Christian  DtrnfmiMhoiu  to  CoUigig,  p.  34. 
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average  salary  as  the  professors  "in  more  than  one  hundred 
Oiurch  institutions". 

These  salaries  of  professors  and  ministers  to  be  estimated 
aright  must  be  compared  with  the  salaries  in  secular  tile. 
Taking  as  an  example,  the  mimicipal  service  of  the  City  of 
Chicago,  we  find  that  the  higher  salary  paid  to  professors 
in  Church  institutions,  $1,500,  is  the  salary  of  the  paying 
teller  in  the  office  of  the  Comptroller,  of  the  deputy  clerk 
of  the  Municipal  Court,  of  the  sergeants  of  the  Police  De- 
partment, the  engineers  of  the  Fire  Department,  the  chief 
dairy  inspector  and  sundry  clerks.  The  second  figure  paid 
to  professors  in  Church  colleges,  $1,000.  is  the  salary  of  the 
coal'passers,  the  chief  matron  of  the  Police  Department 
and  the  meat  inspectors.*  Allowing  for  the  extra  cost  of 
living  in  the  city,  these  figures  mean  that  professors  in 
our  Church  colleges,  after  their  long  training  and  with  the 
demands  of  continuous  intellectual  ser\'ice,  arc  on  the  same 
financial  level  with  the  humbler  grades  of  city  employees. 
Vfho  enter  upon  their  duties  with  scarcely  any  preparation. 
In  one  coII<^  town  where  wealthy  citizens  make  their 
abode,  the  social  relations  between  the  wealthy  citizens  and 
the  college  professors  are  so  cordial  that  the  professors  are 
often  invited  to  dine  with  the  wealthy  citizens.  As  the 
professor  sits  at  the  table,  he  is  tempted  to  reflect  that  the 
butler  and  the  doorman  of  his  host  have  a  larger  income 
than  he.  In  one  instance,  a  professor  distinguished  for 
learning,  eked  out  his  living  by  renting  his  house,  during 
the  summer,  to  the  second  chauffeur  of  one  of  his  wealthy 
friends.  The  social  equality  which  he  enjoyed  with  the 
wealthy  citizen  could  not  hide  his  financial  inferiority  to 
the  wealthy  citizen's  second  chauffeur.  An  assistant  pro* 
lessor  in  a  large  eastern  university,  writing  anonymously, 
says: 

"For  a  dozen  years  I  have  watclied  iragetlics.  I  have 
seen  brilliant  young  men.  full  of  promise,  full  of  life,  lui- 
selfish  and  highminded  simply  ground  down  by  overwork, 

*Tk(  Chicago  Daily  Utvut  Almanat,  igoj,  pp.  4i8fl.  IFigum  un- 
changed «ince  1901I. 
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underpay  and  high  prices,  with  the  result  tliat  ihcy  have 
grown  narrow  aiid  hard  and  embittered.  ....  We 
doix't  get  the  best  men  in  college  teaching,  and  we  tlon'i 
make  llic  best  of  the  men  wc  do  get.  We  collect  in  our 
colleges  great  tiiasses  of  dead  wood :  men  who  can't  hold 
a  better  position,  men  with  their  ambitions  ground  out  ot 
them ;  men  who  draw  small  salaries  and  do  not  earn  tliem, 
no  matter  bow  hard  they  work.  They  arc  conscientious — 
I  know  no  body  of  more  conscientious  men.  But 
it  is  true  of  many  college  professors  that  they  would  leave 
if  they  were  any  longer  capable  of  more  remunerative 
work"." 

And  a  recent  rc;>ort  of  the  Camqfie  Foundation  say?: 

"About  a  third  of  the  American  collies  and  universities 
report  an  average  salary  to  a  full  professor  of  less  than 
$1000,  and  not  quite  half  report  an  average  of  more  than 
$1000  but  less  than  $2000.  .  .  .  Heretofore  little  has 
been  done  to  fix  salaries  in  resjicct  to  any  fair  or  even  pos- 
sible line  of  comfort,  .^nd  it  has.  therefore,  liappened 
lliat,  at  the  same  time,  when  small  economies  have  lowered 
an  entire  faculty  into  discontent  and  inefficiency,  an  ainonnt 
sufficient  to  raise  the  teaching  body  into  an  atmosphere  of 
content  and  cheerful  work  has  been  spent  on  facing  the 
campus  huiliiings  with  marble,  and  in  giving  the  athletic 
field  the  appearance  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre"."* 

Tlie  efficiency  of  our  colleges,  therefore,  requires  as  the 
very  next  reform,  stich  a  revision  of  the  annual  budget  as 
will  make  adequate  provision  for  the  men  and  women  who 
are  ihc  vital  forces  in  these  institutions.  Brick  and  stone 
and  iron  and  green  lawns  must  wait  till  the  living  material 
is  adequately  provided  for.  The  straits  to  which  scholarly 
and  devote<I  men  are  reduced  and  the  mortifying  expedients 
which  they  must  anploy  to  maintain  the  proprieties  of  their 
position  make  up  a  life-long  sacrifice.  The  call  for  relief 
is  the  louder  because  the  sufferers  are  themseh'^  estopped 
from  the  ordinary  methods  of  agitation.  Locomotive  en- 
gineers, policemen,  firemen,  carpenters,  phinibcrs.  brick- 
layers, etc.,  may  move  when  they  feel  inclined  to  enjoy 

'  Thf  S<iturday  Evfniag  Post,  June  1  j,  jgitx 
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Ngher  wagfes,  but  men  and  women  of  academic  life,  sur- 
rounded with  academic  restraints,  must  be  dumb  until  a 
sentiment  yet  to  be  educated  recognizes  the  sore  injustice 
of  their  situation.  If  the  echo  of  these  words  were  vocal. 
the  ears  of  the  friends  of  Education  in  America  would 
suffer  from  the  detonation. 


III. 

THE  VETERANS  AND  MR.  CARNEGIE's  BENEFACTION 

Leaving,  however,  the  large  question  of  adequate  com- 
pensation for  professors  in  active  service,  the  case  of  the 
veteran  who  has  outlived  his  period  of  efficiency,  presents 
a  distinct  and  a  pressing  problem.  On  iiuch  salaries  as 
those  just  indicated,  he  has.  of  course,  made  no  provision 
for  his  old  age.  lie  is  a  veteran  in  name  but  without  a 
veteran's  reward.  The  Goveniment  has  for  a  long  time 
recognized  ihc  claim  of  its  veteran  soldiers  and  sailors  and 
the  Church,  in  a  modest  way.  has  provided  for  the  relief 
of  her  aged  and  infirm  ministers  and  for  their  widows  and 
orphans.  Of  late,  progressive  corporations  have  begun  to 
pension  worthy  employees  who  have  reached  the  age  of 
retirement  and  to  adopt  profit-sharing  schemes.  The  prin- 
ciple is  making  headway,  alljcit  slowly.  Tlic  claims  of 
men  in  the  Classified  Civil  Service  of  the  Government  are 
only  now  coming  to  be  recognized.  While  Government 
cmploj'ces  in  other  branches  of  the  service,  numbering 
147.547,  have,  within  the  last  five  years  received  increase 
of  salaries  amounting  to  $12,655,756.66.  the  185,874  {ler- 
sons  employed  in  the  Classified  Civil  Service  have  been 
passed  by  with  the  exception  of  680  of  their  number." 
In  the  matter  of  civil  service  retirement,  our  Government 
is  as  backward  as  Venezuela  and  Haiti,  these  three  being 
the  only  civilized  countries  on  the  face  of  the  globe  which 
are  not  providing  systems  of  retirement  for  aged  and  dis- 
abled civil  scr\'ants.*'     The  question  is  now  before  Con- 

"  nu  Civit  Service  Advocalt,  a.  t,  p.  aia 

"Hob.  R.  W.  Austen,  CongrestioHat  Rrcord.  SS.jaS^J^s,  p.  8. 
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gress.     president  Taft,'*  Mr.  Secretary  MacVcagh,**  and 
men  eminent  in  the  business  life  o(  the  country,'*  are  all 

outspoken  in  their  support  of  the  movement,  and  some 
solution  will  doubtless  be  reached  soon." 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  has  placed  our  modem  educa- 
tional system  under  many  obligations.  His  gifts  to  col- 
leges, including  many  Church  colleges,  arc  royal  in  their 
amount."  Apart  from  these,  and  supplementing  many  o£ 
them,  he  has  broi^ht  into  being  The  Cam^e  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  and  has  given 
$10,000,000,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  used  in  provid- 
ing retiring  allowances  for  professors  who  have  reached 
a  proper  age,  in  institutions  which  comply  with  certain  re- 
quirements, primarily  of  an  educational  and  financial  char- 
acter. This  Foundation  is  "not  a  charitable  institution, 
but  an  educational  agenqr.""  It  affords  relief  to  the  pro- 
fessor who  has  reached  the  age  of  retirement;  it  frees  the 
institution  from  providing  for  him  in  retirement  or  of  re- 

""It  i*  impoxstble  to  proceed  far  in  tnch  an  invcttigadon  witboot 
perceivinE  tbe  need  of  1  suitable  means  of  eliminatinK  from  the  str> 
vice  the  auperikiinuMcd."    Anniiit  Metsas/f  to  Congrtts. 

"There  is  no  praciiciWc  way  to  put  the  pivemnient  service  properly 
on  its  fc«t  without  a  fair  and  jutt  method  of  civil-service  retirement. 
This  is  not  oiily  a  requisite;  it  is  a  picrequisitc;  and  unlcis  Congress 
(hall  give  the  Executive  thii  necestary  method  of  improving  the  «er- 
vice,  the  country  must  accept  the  service  that  U  not  fully  satisfactory 
and  which  cannot  be  made  fully  satisfactory."    Annual  Rtport. 

""Like  the  tenets  ol  rel'irion,  such  a  prlndpte  ia  primarily  a  matter 
of  the  hesri,  and  the  discussion  of  it  from  the  standpmnt  of  political 
economy,  like  the  discusuon  of  relision  from  the  standpoint  of  theology, 
ii  of  quite  secondary  importance  in  the  establishing  of  it."  Mr.  James 
B.  Forgan.  Preiident  First  National  Bank.  Oicago,  Confftettional 
R^cijrd,  55.4^(8-91385,  p.  la. 

"The  bill  u  based  on  the  contributory  plan  as  aKainst  the  straight 
pension. 

"The  latest  information  at  hand  shows  a  total  of  317  acadeniies, 
collcKes  and  univeriitics,  to  which  he  has  ffivcn  $3.605.7S3  for  library 
buildings,  $1,185439  for  science  buildings,  |!;,aio,595  for  other  build- 
ings, $9.,T9i;.S6i  for  cndowmfnt.  $878,285  for  other  purpose!,  making  a 
total  of  $•'0,365,953.  Included  wiihin  this  list  there  are  many  instilutioas 
related  in  different  ways  10  the  Christian  Church. 

TAmfi'an  Denominations  and   the  CoUtgtr. 
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tainii^  him  in  service  after  his  usefulncsts  has  been  im- 
paired; it  affords  assurance  to  all  professors  in  such  Insti- 
tutions that,  on  reaching  the  age  of  retirement,  they  will 
be  adequately  provided  for ;  and  it  gives  an  opportunity  to 
enforce  certain  standards  of  educational  policy.  At  the 
outset,  the  trustees  of  the  Foundation  bctievec!  that,  if  they 
could  establish  the  principle  of  retiring  allowances  in  one 
hundred  institutions  of  learning,  the  effect  would  be  to 
bring  all  other  institutions  to  the  same  basis  through  means 
provided  b>'  their  friends.  Since  then,  they  liave  widened 
the  scope  of  their  undertaking  to  almost  tlie  limits  of  our 
American  system  of  education.'" 

This  Foundation  lias  been  subjected  to  serious  criticism. 
So  much  of  this  as  questions  the  right  of  the  founder  to 
define  the  scope  of  his  benefactions  is  manifestly  out  of 
place.  The  Foundation,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  is  a  private 
corporation.  It  bears  the  name  and  executes  the  purpose 
of  its  founder  and  represents  no  one  but  himself.  Its  sole 
business  is  to  ascertain  and  carry  out  his  purpose  in  the 
disposal  of  his  fund.  The  only  difference  between  Mr. 
Canwgie's  gift  and  that  of  the  benefactor  who  establishes 
a  scholarship  for  the  .support  of  a  college  student  is  in  the 
amount.  If  under  advanced  sociological  conceptions  it  be 
denied  that  Mr.  Carnegie  has  the  right  to  dispose  of  so 
great  a  fortune,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is.  as  yet,  no 
recognized  authority  to  restrain  him.  The  maxim  of  law 
holds :    Cufus  est  dare  ejus  est  disponere. 

The  Foundation  was  limited  by  the  founder  in  two  di- 
rections. In  his  letter  of  April  16th,  1905,  in  which  he 
handed  over  the  fund  to  the  trustees  he  had  appointed,  Mr. 
Carnegie  excluded    from   its  benefits  the  professors  and 

'The  Sndfftndettt  m  an  editorial  dated  June  n,  190%  in  full  appre- 
ctaiion  of  the  benefits  of  the  Foundation  asks:  "Who  aniidpaled  that 
jn  less  than  fire  yeurs  it  would  cRect  profound  chansea  in  the  consti- 
tution and  imnagenient  of  our  collcKIcs.  severing  venerable  denomina- 
tional t»».  tishtening  up  r«qiiirement5  (or  adratstion.  djfferentiitine  the 
college  (ron»  Ihe  iiniversity,  systematiring  finances,  raiRing  salaries, 
ind  in  masy  inore  subtle  way^  modifying  the  life  and  work  of  thoui- 
Kidf  ot  educator*  T" 
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officers  of  tax-supported  educational  institutions  on  the 
ground  that  State  governments  might  prefer  that  the  re- 
lations of  their  professors  and  officers  should  remain  ex- 
clusively with  the  State.  After  two  years  of  administra- 
tion, it  appeared  to  the  trustees  that  "from  the  standpoint 
of  educational  unity  and  coherence  it  would  manifestly  be 
a  misfortune  to  divide  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
country  into  two  groups  separated  by  the  line  of  State 
support.  All  colleges  and  universities,  whether  supported 
b)-  taxation  or  endowment,  or  by  tuitions,  are  public  in- 
stitutions. .  .  .  There  are  no  private  colleges."  Upon 
this  conclusion,  and  on  the  express  desire  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Universities.  Mr.  Carnegie,  on  March 
31.  1908.  authorized  an  extension  of  the  scope  of  the  Foun- 
dation, so  that  State  institutions  could  receive  the  benefits 
when  their  governing  boards  apply  and  the  governors  and 
legislatures  of  the  States  approve.  He  did  this  with  the 
understanding  that  if  all  the  State  universities  applied,  five 
million  dollars  more  would  be  required."*' 

IV. 

THE  BAN  ON   THB  CHURCH   COLLEGE 

In  establishing  the  Foundation  Mr.  Carnegie  also  ex- 
cluded from  its  benefits  another  class.  In  his  letter  he 
says: 

"There  is  another  class  which  States  do  not  aid,  their 
constitution  in  some  cases  even  forbidding  it,  viz.  sec- 
tarian institutions.  Many  of  these,  established  long  ago, 
were  truly  sectarian,  but  to-day  are  free  to  all  men,  of 
all  creeds,  or  of  none— such  are  not  to  be  considered  sectar- 
ian now.  Only  such  as  are  under  the  control  of  a  sect  or 
require  trustees  (or  a  majority  thereof),  officers,  faculty 
or  students,  to  belong  to  any  spcci6ed  sect,  or  which  im- 
pose any  theological  tests,  are  to  be  excluded."*' 

No  reason  ha.s  ever  been  assigned  by  ttic  founder  for 
this  exchision  of  institutions  belonging  to  what  he  calls 

"Third  Annual  Report,  pp.  61-63. 
"  Firtt  Annual  Reperl.  p.  8. 
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"sects".  Many  explanations  have  been  given  by  tlie  bene- 
ficiaries or  the  woiil(l-I)e  Ijcneficiaries  of  the  Foundation, 
but  they  require  no  attention  as  they  are  entirely  without 
authority.  Mr.  Carni^c  lias  exercised  not  only  his  right 
o(  giving  as  it  pleased  hini.  but  his  right  also  of  witliliotd- 
ing  his  reasons  (or  not  giving.  Christian  men,  represent- 
ing Christian  institutions,  should  be  the  last  to  quarrel  with 
him. 

How  far  reaching  this  exclusion  is  appears  from  the 
analysis  of  Church  institutions  made  by  the  Foundation. 
Tlie  various  methods  of  legal  connection  between  the  Chris- 
tian denominations  and  their  institutions  of  higlier  learn- 
ing are  described  as  follows: 

I.     Colleges  with  theolc^cal  tests  for  entrance  and 
residence. 

II.     Colleges  where  specified    religious  membership  is 
required  of  trustees  or  faculty.   Such  requirements  as  are: 

A.  Provided  by  the  cliarlcr  of  the  college 
upon  I.  the  boards  of  trustees:  3.  thj  faculty;  3.  the  cor- 
porate body  of  the  college. 

B.  Not  in  the  charter  but  I.  by  by-law;  2.  by 
acceptance  of  an  endowment  for  a  cliair;  3.  by  agreement 
with  an  outside  corporation. 

C.  Subject  to  change  by  1.  the  vote  of  the 
trustees;  2.  the  amendment  of  the  charter;  3.  legal  penalty 
of  forfeiting  gifts. 

III.     Colleges  under  the  control  of  sects. 

A.  The  property  owned  outright. 

B.  Property  owned  in  equity. 

C.  The  institutions  owned  by  a  religious  order. 

D.  Controlled  throiigli  the  board  of  trustees. 
The  right  to  i.  elect  triistees;  3.  nominate  trustees;  3.  con- 
firm trustees. 

E.  Colleges  that  formally  report  at  specified 
intervals  1.  by  law;  2.  by  voluntary  actioi;. 

K.  Authnri;:ed  statements  at  sjiecified  intervals 
in  the  college  catalogue. 

G,  Students  required  to  attend  services  of  a 
specified  non-academic  congregation.'* 

"Second  vfnniMf  Re  fori,  pp.  40-42. 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  discover  any  method  of  Ugal  coo- 
nection  between  the  Church  and  her  colleges  which  is  not 
included  in  this  exhaustive  analysis.  Apart  from  the  pur- 
pose of  excluding  Church  institutions,  with  which  it  was 
framed,  it  has  a  value  in  its  very  sii^;estiveness. 

In  the  hope  of  securing  some  relaxation  of  tlie  rule  ex- 
cluding Church  institutions,  a  memorial  was  presented  to 
the  president  and  executive  committee  of  the  Foundation 
b)'  a  group  of  representative  college  presidents,  including 
President  Faunce  of  Brown  Universit>-,  President  Hunt  of 
Denison.  President  Boatwright  of  Richmond,  Baptists; 
President  Jones  of  Haverford,  Society  of  Friends ;  Presi- 
dent Welch  of  Ohio  Wesleyaii,  Methodist;  President  Miller 
of  Heidelberg.  Reformed  Church  U.  S- ;  President  Mc- 
Michael  of  Monmouth.  United  Presbyterian;  President 
Hechert  of  Wittenberg,  President  Hefelbower  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Lutheran;  and  Presidents  Nollen.  of  Lake  Forest, 
Parsons  of  Parsons,  and  Holdcn  of  Wooster,  Presbyterians. 
This  memorial  gives  the  following  weighty  reasons  against 
the  changes  in  the  charters  necessary  to  bring  their  institu- 
tions within  the  requirements  of  the  Foundation: 

1.  The  severance  of  the  historic  relation  between  the 
ccdiege  and  the  religious  body  that  founded  and  nurtured 
it,  is  in  some  instances,  open  to  serious  ethical  objections. 

2.  The  severance  of  this  relation  would  inevitably  be 
misconstrued  by  many  of  the  alumni  and  patrons  of  these 
colleges  as  a  sacrifice  of  principle  for  motietarj-  gain.  Con- 
troversy would  thus  be  provoked  and  the  college  constit- 
uency weakened. 

3-  The  formal  relation  between  the  college  and  the 
denomination  makes  it  easy  to  arouse  the  interest  and  en- 
list the  support  of  a  con.stituency  which  would  otherwise  be 
lost  to  the  cause  of  education.  The  severance  of  the  re- 
lation would  sacrifice  this  advantage." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  state  in  better  words  the  objec- 
tions to  changing  the  charters  of  our  colleges,  and  the  able 
men  who  presented  the  memorial  voiced  the  sentiment  of 
the  churches  with  great  accuracy.     They  expressed  the 
*  The  Fourth  ^nHHal  Report,  pp.  4^1 
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Opinion  thai  these  changes  would  result  in  "serious  injury 
to  the  College  concerned  and  to  the  cause  of  education  in 
genera]"  and  urged  that  their  colleges 
"are  not  now  maintained  for  sectarian  ends,  but  represent 
the  contribution  of  the  deiioniination  to  the  general  educa- 
tional work  of  the  country.  In  view  of  these  consider- 
ations, we  respectfully  petition  the  President  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive Commitlce  of  the  Foundation  to  present  these  facts 
to  Mr.  Carnegie,  with  their  recominetidatioii  that  he  make 
provision  by  which  the  benefits  of  the  Foundation  may  be 
extended  to  those  institutions : 

1.  Which  meet  the  academic  and  financial  standards 
of  the  Foundation. 

2.  Whose  property  is  not  specifically  held  for  a  de- 
nomination by  an  ecclesiastical  officer  or  a  religious  order. 

3.  Which  do  not  prescribe  denominational  tests  for 
administration  officers,  faculty  or  students,  and. 

4.  Which  do  not  require  the  teaching  of  denomina- 
tional tenets.""* 

This  petition  so  respectfully  presented  by  this  representa- 
tive body  of  men  proposed  to  yield  everything  demanded  by 
the  Foundation  save  the  right  of  the  Church  in  the  selection 
of  the  trustees,  which  is  expressly  reserved  by  the  charters 
of  many  institutions.  It  is  amazing  to  learn  from  the  Re- 
port that  the  only  reply  vouchsafed  to  this  petition  was  a 
letter  addressed  by  the  President  of  the  Foundation,  Dr. 
Pritchett  to  each  of  the  presidents  which  says : 

"The  committee  at  once  proceeded  to  lay  before  Mr.  Car- 
negie a  coj^  of  the  memorial  presented  by  you  at  that  time. 
The  committee  sent  this  to  Mr.  Carnegie  without  recom- 
mendation, as  it  did  not  feel  itself  justified,  after  careful 
examination  of  the  subject,  in  recommending  the  removal  of 
all  denominational  restrictions  in  the  use  of  this  endow- 
ment. Mr.  Carnegie  has  carefully  considered  the  communi- 
cation, and,  while  the  committee  has  received  from  him  no 
formal  communication,  it  has,  unofficially,  (sic)  been  led 
to  believe  that  it  is  not  his  intention  to  change  at  the  present 
time  the  present  situation  of  the  Foundation  l>y  making  a 
gift  free  from  the  restrictions  of  the  original  gift." 

'Ibid.,  pp.  4-«. 
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The  request  of  the  petitioners  could  hardly  have  en- 
countered more  summary  treatment,  although  no  comj^laint, 
so  far  as  known,  1ms  escaped  their  lips.  Possibly  they  arc 
thenuelvcs  responsible  for  presuming  to  present  such  a  peti- 
tion, or  at  least  for  not  ascertaining  In  advance  that  an 
official  communication  would  meet  with  so  tmoflicial  a 
reply,  Certainly  no  circumstances  are  conceivable  which 
would  impose  upon  them  il>e  duty  of  subjecting  themselves 
again  to  this  experience. 

V. 

THE   CHANGES  IN    COLLEGE  CONTROL 

The  reports  of  the  Foundation  recite  in  great  detail  the 
history  of  the  negotiations  which,  from  year  to  year,  were 
entered  into  with  various  Church  colleges  with  a  view  of 
making  them  eligible  to  its  benefits.  In  each  of  them,  the 
chief  concern  has  been  the  elimination  of  every  trace  of 
oi^anic  relationship  to  the  Christian  Church.  The  action  of 
the  executive  committee,  as  presented  in  tlic  reports  of  the 
Foundation,  suggests  that  delicate  process  of  engraving, 
which,  by  the  use  of  an  acid  or  tnordani,  produces  the 
incised  lines  that  appear  in  the  printing.  The  result  of  this 
concentrated  acid,  skillfully  applied  to  the  Church  college, 
is  the  complete  disappearance  of  the  control  of  the  Church 
and  a  picture  which,  whatever  else  it  has  in  it,  lacks  that 
control, 

Various  examples  may  be  mentioned.  The  charter  of  the 
University  of  Denver  provided  that  "no  test  of  religious 
faith  shall  ever  be  applied  as  a  condition  of  admission"  and 
on  this  ground  the  chancellor  sought  to  place  the  institution 
upon  the  Foundation ;  but  the  application  was  refused  on  the 
ground  That  the  trustees  were  elected  by  the  Colorado  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  that  "when 
the  majority  of  a  college's  governing  board  is  designated  by 
a  denomination  through  a  power  of  election  residing  in  one 
of  its  constituent  councils,  the  college  is,  in  the  language  of 
the  Foundation's  charter  under  the  control'  of  the  draomi- 
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nation,  although  tlie  utmost  freedom  may  be  exercised  at 
present  in  the  election  of  College  trustees."''  A  trustee  of 
Westeywi  University  seeking  Ute  decision  of  tlie  Foundation 
as  to  colleges,  a  majority  of  whose  trustees  are  elected  by 
the  trustees  themselves  or  the  alumni  but  with  a  minority 
selected  by  a  religious  body,  was  informed  that,  while  such 
colleges  came  witbin  its  discretion,  the  committee  felt  that 
the  time  had  not  arrived  when  they  should  be  presented." 

Drury  College,  Missouri,  in  its  articles  of  association  pro- 
vidwl  that  a  majority  of  the  trustees  should  be  "connected 
with  the  family  of  Christian  churches  commonly  known  as 
the  Congregational  churches  of  the  United  States".  In  a 
later  section,  its  articles  explain  that  no  religious  test  for 
study  and  instruction  shall  ever  be  established  and  the  fore- 
going restriction  is  "intended  only  to  guard  the  interests  of 
the  collie  from  the  unseemly  and  dangerous  rivalrj-  of 
other  sects,  and  to  place  the  college  30  closely  in  sympathy 
with  some  one  religious  denomination  that  it  shall  always 
have  a  constituency  and  a  home".  This  provision,  mild  as 
it  is,  was  enough  to  exclude  the  college  from  the  Carnegie 
Foundation,  and  accordingly,  the  articles  of  incorjwralion 
have  been  amended  "so  as  to  eliminate  from  them  all  refer- 
ence to  any  denominational  restriction  upon  the  board  of 
trustees".** 

Drake  University,  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  in  its  charter 
pro\'ided  that  two-thirds  of  the  board  of  trustees  should  be 
elected  l^-  the  Iowa  Christian  Missionary  Convention  and 
that  two-thirds  of  the  trustees  must  be  members  of  churches 
of  the  Disciples  of  Christ.  In  order  to  make  the  institution 
thoroughly  representative,  the  charter  was  amended,  the 
churches  consenting  thereto,  and  any  requirement  as  to  the 
religious  beliefs  of  the  trustees  was  eliminated,  and  it  was 
provided  that  only  twelve  trustees  must  be  elected  by  the 
convention.    The  Koimdation.  however,  retniired  that  even 


"/«rf.,i»p.  7-8. 
■/*«,.  p.  & 
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ilic  right  to  elect  these  twelve  be  surrendered  by  the  Churc 
wliich  had  founded  the  institution  and  that  a  resolution  be 
passed  certifying  that,  Jn  the  choice  of  trustees,  oflTiccrs  and 
teachers  no  denominational  tests  will  be  imposed.    And  this 
was  done."* 

Central  University  of  Kentucky,  as  it  now  is,  is  the  result 
of  an  amalgamation  of  two  institutions  in  1901.    The  ad- 
ministration of  the  united  University  was  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  board  of  trustees,  one-half  elected  by  the  Presbyterian 
Synod  of  Kentucky,  North,  and  one-half  by  the  Presbyterian 
Synod  of  Kentucky,  South.     In  the  first  approach  to  the  fl 
Camepie  Foundation,  it  was  represented  that  the  original  ~ 
charter  of  one  of  the  coMcgCi  contained  provisions  against 
any  leaching  "of  doctrines  peculiar  to  any  one  sect  of  Qiris- 
tians",  and  that  the  two  Synods  were  under  no  obligation 
to  elect  Presbyterians  as  trustees  of  the  University.     Later, 
the  Foundation  was  informed  that  the  trustees  were  willing 
to  certify  that  no  denominational  considerations  entereil 
into  the  choice  of  trustees.     This  approach  having  been  B 
unsuccessful,  it  wa.s  proposed  that  the  iKiartl  of  trustees  be  ^ 
made  self-perpetuating,  th**  election  of  the  new  members 
to  be  reported  to  the  Synods  each  year,  and  the  Synods  to 
retain  the  power  of  veto  but  to  agree  that  this  veto  power 
should  never  be  exorcised  on  sectarian  grounds.    Even  this 
proposed  self-effacement  on  the  part  of  the  Synods  was. 
insuflficient  and  only  when  they  were  induced  to  resign  their 
power  of  electing  the  board  of  trustees  was  the  University 
"admitted  to  a  full  participation  in  the  privileges  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation".'* 

Coe  College.  Iowa,  at  the  time  of  its  application,  was  so 
related  to  the  Synod  of  Iowa,  that  the  election  of  members 
to  its  board  of  trustees  must  be  reported  to  the  Synod  and 
be  subject  to  its  approval.  To  meet  the  demands  of  the 
Foundation,  it  was  agreed  that  the  election  of  trustees  should 
not  be  submitted  to  Synod  for  approval  but  it  was  hoped 

"/6W.,  p.  21. 
*tbid.,  pp.  21-26. 
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that  their  names  might  possibly  "be  reported"  as  they  were 
elected.  It  appears,  however,  that  even  a  report  to  an 
ecclesiastical  body,  carrying  with  it  no  power  of  aj^roval 
or  disapproval,  was  too  much,  and.  at  last,  even  this  was  sur- 
rendered and  Coe  College  was  "admitted  to  the  benefits  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation"." 

In  the  case  of  a  college  legally  connected  with  a  dcnotm- 
nation  by  a  charter  which  required  that  the  names  of  newly 
elected  trtistccs  be  submitted  to  an  ecclesiastical  body  for 
con6rmation,  the  authorities,  feeling  that  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  submit  the  charter  to  the  State  Legislature  for  re- 
vision, in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  cliarter  as  it  now  is 
releases  the  college  from  all  taxation,  asked  if,  in  lieu  of  the 
elision  from  the  charter  of  the  right  of  confirmation  by  the 
ecclesiastical  body,  a  waiver  by  that  body  of  its  exercise  of 
this  power  would  be  acceptable.  This,  of  course,  assumed 
that  the  ecclesiastical  body  would  consent  to  the  waiver. 
The  executive  conunittee,  however,  felt  that  it  could  not 
admit  the  college  on  this  extra-legal  basis,  as,  in  view  of  the 
legislative  and  representative  character  of  the  ecclesiastical 
body,  it  is  doubtful  if  a  waiver  executed  at  onescssion  would 
be  legally  binding  on  future  sessions." 

VI 

TWO  COLLEOES  WRICn  DECUNE  THE  BENEFACTION 

Two  other  institutions  require  attention  in  view  of  the 
fact  that,  having  fully  considered  the  conditions  imposed, 
they  have  declined  the  benefactions  of  the  Foundation.  One 
of  them,  the  Randolph-Macon  IVoman's  College,  is  briefly 
mentioned  in  the  reports  of  the  Foundation,"  but  the  full 
statement  of  the  facts  is  shown  by  the  official  publications 
of  tl»c  Virginia  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  South,  and  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Ran- 
dolph-Macon College.  The  Kaiidolph-Macon  System  of 
Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  had.  through  many  years, 

" Fourth  Amiuol  Rrport.  p,  17. 
-/W.,  p.  7- 
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gronn  up  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Methodist  Epi 
pal  Cliurcli.  especially  the  Baltimore  and  Virginia  Confer- 
ences. In  1870,  the  board  declared  to  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia  tliat  "the  creator  of  the  coIl^c  is  the  Virginia  Con- 
ference" and  that  "the  college  is  in  moral  law  and  justice 
the  property  of  the  Conference".**  The  controversy,  which 
has  stirred  so  deeply  the  Methodist  Church  in  Virjfinia,  be-, 
gan  in  1907  when  the  trustees  of  the  Woman's  College, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  Randolph- Macon  System,  applied  for 
admission  to  the  benefits  of  the  Foundation,  stating  that, 
tt'hile  the  collie  was  in  sympathetic  relation  to  the  Con- 
ference, il  was  independent  of  it  in  government  and  they 
passed  the  resolution  required  by  the  Foundation  certifying 
that,  in  tlic  election  of  trustees  and  officers,  no  denomina-  ^ 
tional  tests  would  be  applied.  The  question  came  up  at  the^| 
annual  Conference  tn  1907  and  has  appeared  at  each  annual  ^^ 
meeting  ever  since.  The  Conference  demanded  that  action 
be  taken,  recognizing  the  legal  and  the  moral  right  of  tlie 
Qiurch  in  the  college,  and  calling  on  the  trustees  to  secure 
an  amendnieiii  to  the  charter  which  would  guarantee  to  the 
Conferences  the  right  to  participate  in  the  selection  of  per- 
sons to  fill  all  vacancies,  or,  as  an  alternative,  that  a  clause 
be  insertwl  setting  forth  tliat  the  property  is  held  in  trust 
for  the  Conferences  and  that  three-fourths  of  the  trustees 
shall  he  cither  clerical  or  lay  members  residing  within  these 
Conferences.  The  trustees  staled  in  reply,  that  they  had 
neither  the  legal  nor  the  moral  right  to  transfer  the  power 
of  electing  trustees  to  any  other  person  or  body,*'  adding 
that  they  have  always  rccc^iMd  that  the  college  is  one  of 
the  agencies  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  South,  for 
the  education  of  youth  and  that,  next  after  their  duty  to 
God,  comes  their  duty  to  the  Church.  They  expressed  the 
belief  tliat  they  were  an  integral  part  of  the  Cluirch,  charged 
with  specific  duties  just  as  other  agencies  arc  charged  with 

"  Virginia  ConffTtnet  Annual,  1909,  p.  ;j. 

"The  Randoiph-MacoK  System:  Its  relaliOM  to  the  Church  and  Ik* 
Carnegie  Foundation.  Published  by  direction  of  the  Board  of  Truilee«, 
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Specific  tlulies.  so  that,  while  tleclining  to  seek  changes  in 
the  charter,  they  would  show  their  respect  for  tlie  wishes  of 
the  Conference  by  adopting  the  following  resohition ; 

"Be  it  res(]lvcd.  that  when  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  board 
of  Crustecs,  such  vacancy  shall  be  filled  hy  the  election  of 
this  board,  but,  before  such  election,  the  name  of  the  person 
proposed  to  fill  such  vacancy  shall  be  submitted  for  approval 
to  the  Conference  within  whose  bounds  such  vacancy  shall 
occur,  and  upon  approval  he  shall  be  elected  to  the  board. 

"Inasmuch  as  misunderstanding  has  arisen,  and  misrepre- 
sentation has  been  made  of  our  relation  to  the  Church,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Handolph-Macon  has  been  accepted 
as  a  beneficiary  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  and  being 
intent  ii|Kin  retaining  the  closest  i>ossiblc  relations  to  tbc 
Church  and  Conference  to  which  we  owe  our  existence 
(sic),  we  hereby  <lecHne  any  benefits  from  said  Foundation 
so  long  as  it  rcfpiircs  any  severance  or  weakening  of  the  tie 
by  which  we  are  bound  to  the  Qmrch."" 

The  effect  of  this  action  was  to  exclude  the  Woman's 
College  from  the  Foundation,  but  it  was  not  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  Conference.  At  Riclmiond  in  November,  1910, 
the  question  again  occupied  the  closest  attention.^*  A  series 
of  six  resolutions  was  proposed  and.  after  prolonged  con- 
sidcralion  it  was  agreed  that  eommiitees  representing  the 
two  Conferences  should  again  meet  with  the  trustees.  The 
case  is  interesting  as  illustrating  the  deep  convictions  of  a 
representative  Christian  Church  as  to  its  rights  and  duties 
in  the  tnslitutioiis  under  its  care.  Whether  or  not  the  cliar- 
ter  changes  are  made,  the  Iiencfits  of  the  Fotmdatton  have 
been  renounced  and  the  institution  has  been  acknowledged 
to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  Church.  More,  perhaps  than 
in  any  other  instance  reiKirted.  was  the  voice  of  the  Church 
heard  in  this  case.  In  other  cases,  the  action  effecting  the 
release  of  the  college  from  Ihc  control  of  the  Church  has 
been  taken  before  tlie  Church  was  fully  aware  of  its  sig- 
nificance. It  is  to  be  expected  that  hereafter  a  full  under- 
standing will  be  had  before  so  serious  a  step  is  sanctioned 

"yirginia  Conference  Annual,  igop,  p.  73. 

'  Timtt  DUtaUh.  Richmond.  Va..  Nov.  lO,  igto. 
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by  any  representative  body  of  the  Christian  Church, 
intimated  by  the  petitioners  mentioned  hereinbefore,  (p. 
19O)  sucli  an  ag-iution  as  this  is  more  damaging  to  an 
institution  than  any  return  in  money  can  make  good. 
Confidence  is  worth  more  than  money.  Indeed,  it  is  worth 
money  too. 

Brown  University  at  Providence,  Rliode  Island,  was  not 
mentioned  in  the  reports  of  the  Foundation,  probably  be- 
cause no  application  liad  been  made.     Its  president,  Dr. 
Faunce,  is  a  trustee  of  the  Foundation  but  the  University 
is  un(ter  a  charter  which  prescribes  that  its  trustees  shall  be 
taken  chiefly  from  the  Baptist  churches  and.  in  smaller 
numbers,  from  the  Congregational,  Quaker  and  Episcopal 
churches.    This  inclusion  of  other  denominations,  was,  in 
its  day,  a  mark  of  the  breadth  of  view  prevailing  among  the 
Baptists  who  founded  the  Institution.     Since  then,  other 
denominations  of  Christians  have  come  in  and  church  ties 
are  viewed  differently,  so  that  the  trustees  have  been  embar- 
rassed in  filling  vacancies  even  from  their  own  alumni.  For 
two  years,  the  question  of  charter-revision  has  l)cen  before 
the  trustees,  and  two  reports  Iiavc  been  submitted  by  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  President  Faunce,  Mr.  Justice  Charles 
E.   Hughes  of  the   United   States   Supreme   Court.    Mr. 
Thomas  S.  Barliour.  Dr.  George  E.  Horr,  Mr.  Henry  K. 
Porter  and  others.    The  reports  are  models  of  clearness,  of 
lofty  regard  for  principle  and  of  delicate  consideration  for 
all  the  interests  involved.     The  Preliminary  Report,  sub- 
mitted in  1909,  states  the  reason  why  the  change  in  charter 
is  desirable,  and,  while  denying  that  the  motive  in  seeking 
the  change  was  merely  to  secure  the  benefits  of  the  Caniegfie 
Foundation,  frankly  adds: 

"It  is  useless  for  any  institution  to  pretend,  in  changing 
its  charter  as  wc  propose,  it  has  no  reference  whatever  to 
the  standards  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation :  on  the  contrary, 
wc  freely  acknowledge  that  the  desire  to  secure  retiring 
allowances  for  our  teaching  staff  is  one  of  the  objects  that 
we  desire — though  by  no  means  tlie  chief  one.""' 

'Prtiimitury  Report,  p.  la 
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Tbe  Final  Reports  submitted  June,  1910,  notes  at  tite 
outset  that 

"Some  eleinenls  in  the  situation  liave  undergone  decided 
change.  College  faculties  have  begun  to  fear  certain  kinds 
of  assistance  they  iomierly  sought.  The  public  mind  has, 
during  the  past  year,  been  unable  to  disentangle  the  moral 
from  the  financial  question.  It  has  been  inclined  to  assume 
— perhaps  naturally — that  every  college  now  making  any 
material  change  in  its  constitution  does  so  from  sordid  mo- 
tives (sic). 

Your  committee  is  therefore  of  opinion  that  meas- 
ures should  be  taken  to  separate  the  question  of  financial 
aid  from  charter  revision.  To  this  end  it  recommends  that 
the  University  consider  the  advisability  of  securing  from  its 
alumni  and  friends  an  addition  to  the  common  fund  of  suf- 
ficient size  to  enable  the  coqwration  to  provide  pensions  for 
the  faculty  on  the  same  scale  as  the  pensions  offered  to  col- 
lege teachers  by  any  other  organization.  The  time  for 
securing  such  a  fund  is  now  at  hand."*" 

On  the  question  of  the  changes,  the  committee  divided,  a 
majority  recommending  that  membership  in  a  religious  de- 
nomination should  not  be  required  to  make  one  eligible  to 
election  to  the  office  of  trustee,  fellow,  president,  profcasor, 
tutor  or  other  office."  With  this  Dr.  Horr,  Mr.  Barbour 
and  Mr.  Porter  do  not  agree.  The  greatest  concession  made 
was  that  the  president  and  three-founlis  of  the  trustees  shall 
forever  be  elected  from  the  communicant  members  of  the 
Christian  churches,*'  and  this  seems  now  to  be  withdrawn. 
In  response  to  the  charge  that  Brown  University,  founded 
in  1764,  is  "hopelessly  archaic,  in  its  charter."  Dr.  Horr 
cites  the  fact  that  it  is  "not  more  antiquated"  than  the  char- 
ter provision  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  *•  which  every- 

'  Final  Rtforl,  pp.  4-S, 

'Ibid.,  p,  33. 

*lbid..  p.  16. 

""At  all  limes  two-thirdj  o(  the  trustees  and  also  the  President  of  tbe 
Univenitjr  and  of  the  said  collece,  shall  be  members  of  regular  Baptist 
chnrchcs,  that  is  to  say,  members  ol  churcho  of  that  denomination 
known  and  recognized  under  the  name  of  the  reKUtar  Baptist  denomina- 
tion; and,  a*  oomribntion*  of  money  and  property  have  been  and  are 
being  solicited,  and  have  been  and  arc  being  made,  upon  the  condition 
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one  will  admit  is  a  very  modem  institution.  Other  modem 
instances  might  be  cited.  This  Final  Report  has  not  been  f 
acted  on  as  y«.  but  "Notes  on  College  Charters"  prepared 
by  Mr.  Barbour,  approved  by  Dr.  Horr.  and  submitted  to 
the  trustees,  states  that  to  attempt  to  secure  radical  changes 
in  the  charter  would  be  to  invite  "ultimate  defeat."**  f 

From  tlicse  instances,  it  must  be  clear  that  no  organic 
connection  with  the  Christian  Church,  no  connection  by 
which  the  Oiurch  can  control  or  direct  the  policy  of  tht 
institution,  will  be  permitted  in  any  college  receiving  thefl 
benefactions  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation.     Their  charter 
forbids  it.    Only  by  release  from  all  control  of  the  Church. 
however  indirect,  may  a  college  be  admitted  to  the  list  of     , 
"accepted  institutions".     That  some  of  the  trustees  hav«fl 
not  relished  this  task  we  may  well  believe :  that  they  have 
been  willing  to  continue  to  discharge  it  shows,  on  their  part, 
a  high  ap|)reciation  of  the  Foundation.  fl 

The  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Foundation  for  the  year  ' 
ending  September  30,  1910,  comes  to  hand  just  as  these 
page.^  are  finished.  It  is  about  one-half  the  size  of  lite  pre- 
ceding Rc|>ort.  It  recognizes  the  action  of  Brown  Univer-WJ 
sity  in  going  forward  on  its  present  charter  and  enlarging 
its  pension  system  as  "most  creditable"  (p.  34).  The  Exec- 
utive Committee  has  voted  that  "It  is  not  expedient  in  the 
future  to  grant  retiring  allowances  outside  the  accepted  list, 
except  in  cases  of  special  significance"  etc.  (p.  17),  so  that 
individual  professors  in  institutions  which  do  not  come  up 
to  the  rc<iuiremcnts  will  no  longer  be  provided  for.  The 
Committee  also  decided  that  institutions,  a  minority  of  the 
board  of  tnistces  of  which  were  designated  by  a  denomina- 
tional asscntbly.  were  eligible  if  the  institution  was  con- 
ducted "without  denominational  partisanship"  (p.4).  There 
is  nothing  in  the  rciK»rt  that  modifies  the  action  taken  in 
any  of  the  cases  quoted  here  inl>e  fore. 


Un  named,  this  charter  shell  not  be  amended  or  changed  at  any  time 
hereafter  to  as  lo  alirogatc  or  modify  (he  qualilicaticm»  above  menttond 
but  til  thif  particular  this  charier  shall  be  forever  unalteraUc"    The 
date  of  this  charter  is  June  18,  1890.    IbitL,  p.  sSl 
"NottJ  OH  Colifije  Ct>arters.  p.  43. 
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VII 

THE  CJIUIICU  AND  TUE  COLLl^GE :  "a  REAL  VITAL  RELATION" 

Tlie  able  men  who  have  advocated  the  accqitance  by 

Christian  colleges  of  the  benefits  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion in  spite  of  the  conditions  imposed,  have  done  so  upon 
grounds  which  in  their  judgment  arc  sufficient,  and  their 
position  should  be  clearly  understood.  Everyone  familiar 
with  the  problem  of  modern  college  administration  will 
Sympathize  with  the  presidents  and  the  members  of  the 
boards  of  control  in  their  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  every 
benefaction  wliich  is  within  reach.  To  have  ready  at  hand 
a  provision  for  their  veteran  professors  looks  to  them  like 
a  godsend ;  a  practical  addition  to  their  endowment ;  a  relief 
from  the  burden  of  continuing  a  professor  merely  to  afTord 
him  a  livelihood;  an  assurance  for  all  younger  professors 
that  in  their  time  they  shall  be  provided  for:  a  prestige 
growing  out  of  enrollment  along  with  notable  inRtitutions. 
in  contact  with  eminent  educators  and  under  ideals  which  in 
many  respects  arc  worthy  of  praise.**  The  man  who  is 
indifferent  to  these  considerations  is  wholly  outside  the 
world  of  modern  Education. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  needful  to  know  the  grounds  on 
which  those  who  are  in  charge  of  distinctively  Christian 
institutions  have  justified  their  ctTorts  to  enroll  their  col- 
l^^s  under  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  We  may  Ik  sure 
that,  if  they  believed  the  interests  of  their  institutions  would 
suffer  in  any  direction,  lliey  would  have  declined  the  bene- 
factions of  the  Foundation  without  hesitation.  Their 
grounds  seem,  in  substance,  to  be,  that  admission  to  the 
benefits  of  the  Foimdation.  while  requiring  the  severance  of 
the  legal  and  organic  relation  to  the  Christian  Church,  docs 
not  interfere  with  "the  real  vital  relation  in  any  sliape  or 
form",  and  that  such  an   institution   "stands   before   the 

"One  of  Ihcse  college  presidents  goes  so  far  at  to  ta.j:  "It  is  not 
too  much  to  ttate  that  the  Kounilatior  in  its  htftory  thus  far  has  Riven 
a  KTcaicT  stiinului  lo  higher  diicaiion  Ihnn  any  other  force  that  has 
been  in  operation  in  the  history  of  Education  ta  the  United  Stales." 
Ckrislian  Obsentr,  Sept.  i6.  igoB. 
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Church  and  its  whole  constituency  as  a  Oiristian  college, 
devoted  in  its  work  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  theM 
Christian  religion,"*'     Wc  arc  reminded  that  "the  Foimda-™ 
tion  is  not  concerned  with  the  fact  that  a  given  ci^lege  was 
founded  under  the  auspices  of  a  religious  organization  ori 
that  it  continues  today  its  sympathetic  relation  with  it."** 
The  presidents  of  several  institutions  which  have  severed 
their  relations  with  the  Church  testify  that  their  connection 
with  tlie  Church  is  practically  the  same  and  point  out  the 
strong  and  positive  Christian  influences  which  arc  at  work. 
This  testimony  is  surely  cause  for  rejoicing.    At  the  same 
time,  inquiry  starts  concerning  this  "real  vita!  relation" 
which  persists  after  the  organic  relation  has  been  severed. 
How  a  relation  can  be  vita!  that  is  not  organic  is  not  dear. 
Biology  recognizes  the  vital  only  in  the  organic,  however 
simple  the  organism,  as,  for  example,  the  amoela.    A  reU- 
tion  may  be  close  and  amicable  without  being  vital,  but 
vital  relation  which  is  not  organic  is  a  contradiction  in  tenns. 
Passing  this  by,  however,  we  arc  told  tliat  the  Foundatioq 
has  agreed  that  its  "accepted  institutions"  may  be  publish 
in  official  denominational  publications  provided  the  follow- 
ing sentence  precede : 

"The  following  institutions  are  not  connected  with  the 
Church  by  any  legal  tics,  nor  are  they  subject  to  ecclesiasti- 
cal control.  Their  history,  however,  and  association  with 
the  life  and  work  of  our  Church,  are  such  as  to  justify  our 
earnest  co-operation  with  them."  -m 

This,  of  course,  is  not  a  vital  but  a  co-operative  relation^ 
and  the  co-operation  seems  to  be  limited  to  that  of  the 
Church  with  the  college  without  defining  the  co-operatioiJ 
of  the  college  with  the  Church.  This,  perhaps,  may  be  de- 
fined in  the  language  of  a  college  president,  who  led  his  in- 
stitution to  seek  the  benefits  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  at 
the  sacrifice  of  its  organic  relation  with  the  Chuich.  This 
co-operation  appears  in  that: 

A.     We  cherish  and  cultivate  ever>-  relation  of  sympa-1 
thy  and  co-opcraiion  with  the  Presbyterian  Church. . . . 

"/Wrf. 
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B.  In  this  connection,  I  visit  and  address  the  Synods 
each  year. . . . 

C.  To  keep  in  touch  with  our  historic  constituency, 
we  invite  the  Synods  to  send  committees  of  visitation  to 
report  to  the  Synods  on  the  character,  work  and  facilities 
of  the  c«ll^« 

D.  1  ani  quite  satisfied  that  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
has  no  objection  to  such  arrangement.  The  statement  so 
often  made  that  the  Foundation  is  hostile  to  the  denomina- 
tions is  entirely  without   foundation  in  fact Mr. 

Carnegie  was  tjuoted  to  me  as  asserting  that,  provided  the 
requirements  of  the  charter  of  the  Foundation  in  the  matter 
of  legal  denoniinalto!ial  connection  were  complied  with,  he 
did  not  care  how  Methodist  or  Presbyterian,  etc.  the  col- 
lege might  be. 

These  statement!)  should  be  taken  at  their  full  value.  On 
some  of  them  the  Church  will  probably  desire  more  light. 
if,  for  example,  the  Church  should  exercise  the  privilege 
to  appoint  visitors  to  the  college  accorded  to  it  in  exchange 
for  the  right  which  it  had  from  the  begimiing,  it  would 
need  to  understand  that  the  functions  of  the  visitors  would 
be  severely  limited  and  that  any  report  which  they  might 
make  would  be  in  the  way  of  interesting  information  rather 
than  as  a  step  to  amhoritativc  action.  Should  these  visitors 
Icam  of  irregularities  in  the  institution,  such  as  false  teach- 
ing on  the  great  facts  of  religion,  and  so  report  to  the 
Church  court,  the  court  might  plead  for  but  it  would  be 
powerless  to  require  a  correction  of  such  teaching.  It  is 
not  likely  that  our  Church  courts  will  continue  for  many 
years  a  visitation  which  means  so  little.  Again.the  ad<Lresses 
which  these  presidents  make  in  the  Church  courts  must  be 
prepared  with  unusual  care,  lest  on  the  one  hand  they  mis- 
lead the  Church  into  supposing  that  she  has  at  least  some 
vestige  of  control,  and,  on  the  other,  lest  they  overstep  the 
bounds  set  for  them  by  the  Foundation.  It  is  easy  to  sec 
that  an  earnest  Christian  man,  devoted  to  his  Church,  and 
consenting  to  the  severance  of  his  institution  from  it  only 
nnder  dire  tiecessity,  might  very  readily  trespass  upon  the 
requirements  of  the  Fmindatiim.    What  the  penally  would 
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be,  one  can  hardly  say.  The  dread  of  it.  however,  would 
be  sufficient  to  take  ail  the  force  and  6re  out  of  the  address. 
The  address  really  belongs  in  the  class  of  those  given  in 
behalf  qf  the  various  benevolent  and  pliilanthropic  enter- 
prises outside  of  the  Churcli  to  which  the  representative 
bodies  listen  when  ihey  have  time.  What  a  contrast  to  the 
days  wl>en  the  educational  address  stirred  the  Church  to 
gird  herself  afresh  in  Ijchalf  of  her  youth! 

The  reproacliful  inquiry  is  sometimes  made  whether  the 
instilulion.s,  which  in  times  past  have  done  so  much  for  the 
Church  under  scl  f-peri>ctuating  boards  of  trustees,  are  not 
a  gtiarantee  that  Church  institutions  which  now  become 
self-i)er|jetuating  in  their  boards  of  trustees,  will  sen'e  the 
Qiurch  as  effectively  as  the  others  have  done.  There  are 
such  institutions  and  their  place  in  the  Church  has  been 
close  and  greaUy  blessed.  TIte  situation,  however,  is  com-  ; 
pletcly  changed  by  the  appearance  of  the  Carnegie  Founda-  H 
(ion.  An  institution  may  have  the  most  self -perpetuating  ^ 
board  of  mistees  im-iginable.  but.  if  it  be  accepted  by  the 
Carnegie  Foundation,  its  relation  to  the  academic  world 
and  to  the  Christian  Church  is  radically  different  from  what 
it  was  before.  Once  it  looked  to  the  Christian  Church  for 
guidance,  now  it  looks  elsewhere.  Its  centre  of  gravity 
has  shifted  from  the  Qiurch  which  founded  it  and  nour- 
ished it  to  a  Ixjtdy  which  was  not  in  existence  ten  years  ago. 
and  the  attraction  of  gravitation  to  this  new  centre  is  so 
strong  that  the  centrifugal  force  may  be  said  to  be  practi- 
cally eliminated.  The  strict  requirements  of  the  Foundation 
are  enough  lo  prove  this.  The  result  of  a  violation  of  those 
requirements  li.^s  probably  not  been  faced  by  many  of  those 
who  have  accepted  its  benefits.  The  very  proposal  of  with- 
drawal would  awaken  not  only  the  loud  protests  of  those 
who  are  now  dependent  on  the  Foundation  for  a  livelihood, 
but  of  those  who  have  served  for  years  in  the  expectation 
of  a  pension,*'  and  of  the  larger  circle  of  those  who  fear  fl 

"  How  stronii  this  expectation  ha»  alrendy  bccotne  appeari  from  [h« 
Stir  made  by  tlie  withdrawal  of  rhc  service  pension  !ir»l  offered  by  the 
Fotindation.  Inln  the  qucslioii  of  Kood  faith  raised  by  some  of  those 
who  expected  to  be  beneficiaries,  we  oe«d  noi  enter  here. 
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the  loss  of  prestige  if  th«  institution  is  no  longer  connected 
with  the  Foundation.  Is  there  any  doubt  that  the  centri- 
petal force  is  well-nigh  supreme? 

We  are.  however,  told  that,  pranting  tht-  immense  influ- 
ence of  the  Foundation  in  the  educational  institutions  under 
its  care,  that  influence  is  exercised  only  along  financial  and 
academic  lines.     How  inaccurate  the  statement  is  will  appear 
later  on.     Mention  need  be  made  here  only  of  the  frequent 
references  in  the  Reports  to  academic  honesty,  integrity  and 
truthfulness,  all  of  which  are  ethical  qualities.    But,  grant- 
ing that,  at  the  present  time,  the  sphere  of  the  Foundation 
is  only  financial,  academic  and  ethical,  tlicrc  is  no  guarantee 
that  in  the  future  the  sphere  shall  be  thus  restricted.     En- 
largement has  taken  place  in  other  directions,  why  not  in 
(his?    Nothing  in  the  conditions  of  admission  limits  the 
sphere  of  influence.     The  highest  interests  of  the  institu- 
tions and  of  education  in  general  arc  to  be  promoted  by  the 
Foundation.    If  the  trustees  were  to  find  a  course  of  study 
or  an  atmosphere  which,  in  their  judgment,  hindered  the 
best  interests  of  the  institution,  there  is  nothing  in  the  agree- 
ment to  restrain  them  from  .seeking  to  change  it  for  a  bet- 
ter.   And.  if  a  number  of  them  were  to  believe,  as  some  men 
always  have  believed,  and  as  some  prominent  educators  now 
believe,  that  the  great  foundation  tniths  of  Christianity  are 
burdens  on  the  human  mind,  and  hindrances  of  human  prog- 
ress,  it  would  be  their  duty,   and   certainly   within   their 
right,  to  object  to  the  teaching  of  those  truths  in.  the  insti- 
tutions receiving  their  benefactions.    It  is  not  enough  to  say 
that  this  has  not  yet  taken  place.    The  Foimdation  is  new 
and  has  iKcn  feeling  its  way  very  cautiously  and  in  many 
directions  very  wisely.    But  prudent  men  in  chai^  of  Chris- 
tian institutions  would  require  guarantees  of  the  strongest 
character  that,  at  no  time  in  the  future,  shall  interference 
be  made  with  the  teaching  of  the  great  fundamentals  of  the 
Christian  faith  lo  the  youth  in  Christian  colleges.     What- 
ever confidence  we  may  have  in  the  intentions  of  the  pres- 
ent members  of  the  Foundation,  the  history  of  educational 
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corporations  points  eloquently  to  the  need  of  adequate  guar- 
antees of  the  place  of  religious  instruction  in  our  Christian 
institutions.  These  guarantees,  it  is  needless  to  say,  do  not 
exist.  In  their  place,  there  arc  only  hopes,  and  in  dealing 
with  sacred  funds,  as  with  one's  own  funds,  hopes  will  not 
take  the  place  of  guarantees. 

That  these  conclusions  are  fully  warranted  appears  from 
the  authoritative  statement  of  the  Foundation.  The  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Pritchett,  relieves  all  uncenaimy  when- he  says: 

"In  order  that  there  be  no  further  misunderstanding  on 
this  point,  let  me  add  again  that,  in  our  understanding,  an 
institution  which  has  agreed  to  elect  its  trustees  in  the  man- 
ner prescribed  in  aiir  resolution,  could  not,  cOnsisienlly  with 
the  resolution,  go  before  a  conference  or  other  religious 
body  on  the  plea  of  being  a  church  school,  since  the  onljr 
thing  that  could  make  it  a  distinctive  church  school  would 
be  the  indirect  control  which  might  come  by  choosing  trus- 
tees from  the  denominations,  an  act  which  is  contrary  to- 
the  spirit  of  the  resolution.". . . . 

"The  resolution  committed  the  board  of  trustees,  in  our 
judgment,  to  a  choice  of  memliers  on  the  ground  of  fitness 
for  the  board,  ncilher  rejecting  a  man  nor  taking  him  on 
account  of  the  denominational  ties.  Under  such  a  policy 
honesty  administered,  the  board  will  in  the  long  run  contain 
a  considerable  proportion  of  members  who  are  not  Metho- 
dists."*" 

These  quotations  ought  to  be  conclusive.  Honesty,  in 
the  judgment  o£  the  Foundation,  forbids  an  institution  to 
accept  its  benefits  and  at  the  same  time  to  call  itself  "a 
church  school".  That  is,  a  school,  founded  and  nourished 
by  the  Church  and  flourishing  under  her  influence,  dare  not 
go  as  a  daughter  to  the  Church  to  ask  for  a  blessing,  or  to 
seek  guidance  in  her  perplexity.  Guidance,  she  may,  in- 
deed she  must.  have,  but  it  is  not  the  guidance  of  the 
Church,  the  mother  which  brought  lier  into  being.  It  is 
a  guidance  which  comes  in  after  the  prayers,  and  the  tears,, 
and  the  sacrifices  of  the  Church  have  brought  to  her  an  en- 
dowment, which,  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Foun- 

'  Baltimore  and  Richmond  Advoeale.  March  19^  1908^  extract  fronb 
in  official  letter  dated  Dec  14.  190;. 
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dation.  must  be  at  least  $200,000,  all  of  which  passes  beyond 
the  control  of  the  Church,  when  the  college  enters  upon  this 
new  relation.  The  daughter  is  an  exile,  by  her  own  act- 
It  must  be  obvious,  therefore,  that  it  is  a  grave  misuse 
of  terms  to  claim  that  a  Christian  college,  accepting  the 
benefits  of  the  Foundation,  may  maintain  "a  real  vital  re- 
lation" to  the  Church.  The  Church,  as  well  as  the  Foun- 
dation, demands  honesty  and  accuracy.  The  change  in  the 
relations  of  such  a  college  to  the  Church  is  fundamental 
and  becomes  more  and  more  manifest  as  the  years  go  by. 
That  the  extent  of  these  changes  was  not  apprehended  at 
the  outset  by  those  who  have  advocated  them,  we  may 
readily  believe  and  modify  our  judgment  accordingly. 

It  needs  to  be  said  in  justice  to  the  college  presidents  and 
boards  of  control,  who  have  obtained  release  for  their  in- 
stitutions in  order  to  accept  the  benefits  of  the  Foundation, 
that  they  Itave,  in  the  case  of  one  denomination,  at  least, 
acted  within  the  limits  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  The 
Presbyterian  Church  U.  S.  A.  has,  from  its  beginning,  been 
recognized  as  a  college-huilding.  rather  than  a  cathedral- 
building  Church-  The  General  Assembly,  in  harmony  with 
the  historic  policy  of  the  Church,  in  1908  unanimously 
adopted  the  following: 

"That  since  cxi>cncnce  indicates  that  the  Church  is  a  true 
friend  of  the  Christian  College,  the  relation  of  our  institu- 
tions to  the  Church  should  remain  in  its  present  form,  and 
should  be  kept  close  and  prominent,  and  the  urgent  attitude 
of  the  Board  on  this  subject  should  be  strongly  .supported."*" 

The  very  next  year,  however,  the  General  Assembly 
adoirted  the  following,  as  recommended  by  its  Committee 
on  Administrative  Agencies.  It  authorized  the  College 
Board 

"To  secure  and  receive  moneys  and  other  property  for  the 
benefit  of  any  needy  college  or  university,  which  is  (i) 
organically  connected  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  U.  S. 
A.  or  (2)  required  by  its  charter  to  have  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  board  of  control  tnenibers  of  said  church,  or  (3) 

^  Minutts  of  Thf  Gtntral  Atsemhly,  1908,  p.  loS. 
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actually  under  Frubytcrian  appro\'at  at  the  time  of  nceiv- 
ing  assistance."*" 

The  phrase  "Presbj-lerian  approval"  is  very  gcneraL 
Whatever  un(terslanding  there  may  be,  this  new  definition 
of  the  scope  of  the  College  Board  tVocs  uot  make  dear 
whether  the  approval  is  that  of  the  Prcsb>tcrian  Church  in 
one  or  another  of  its  representative  courts,  or  merely  ihat 
of  a  number  of  Presbyterian  individuals.  Further,  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  gives  apparent  sanction  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Carnegie  b'ouncbtion  in  that  for  several  years  past 
it  hns  iwmiitted  institutions  now  under  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation to  be  published  on  its  list  of  colleges  co-operating 
with,  or  reporting  to.  the  College  Board,  with  tlie  following 
prefix  in  small  tyi)c ; 

"The  following  institutions  are  not  connected  with  tl»e 
Presl^terian  Church  by  any  legal  tics,  nor  are  they  sub- 
ject to  ecclesiastical  control.  Tl»eir  history,  however,  and 
associations  arc  such  as  to  justify  our  earnest  co-operation 
with  them."'" 

With  this  authority,  colleges,  once  Presbyterian  and  now 
under  the  CariM^e  Foundation,  are  at  liberty  to  enroll  them- 
selves under  the  Presbyterian  name.  This  is  in  apparent 
conflict  with  the  original  requirements  of  the  Foundation, 
although  as  shown  above,  it  is  permitted  by  the  Foundation, 
probably  as  a  concession  to  churchly  sentiment.  That  the 
Church  is  willing  to  give  even  a  quasi-endorsemeiit  to  the 
institutions  in  the  man.ig'cment  of  which  it  has  no  voice, 
and  to  which  it  merely  lends  its  name  for  whatever  gtwd 
they  can  secure  from  it.  without  any  means  of  protecting 
that  name,  is  simply  incredible.  It  will  not  be  permitted  to 
continue  when  it  is  generally  understood.  Indeed,  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  tlic  action  was  taken  before  its  signiBcance 
became  apparent,  and  that  the  whole  question  will  be  re- 
opened shortly  and  settled  on  lines  consistent  with  the  his- 
toric [wlicy  of  the  Church. 

■/frirf,  1909,  pp.  ajs-*3& 

■  Refort  oi  ikt  College  Board.  1908;  p.  3?. 
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VIII 
'        THE  CUMULATIVE  ARGUMENT  FOR  CHURCH  CONTROL 

Church  colleges  (ami  all  who  are  concerned  in  ihcir  wel- 
fare), which  are  conaidenng  the  advantages  oliFcrcd  tlictn  \jf 
a  connection  with  the  Camcgic  F'oundation,  will  more  and 
more  take  into  account  a  number  of  considerations  which 
need  to  l)c  weighwl  against  these  advantages. 

The  legal  questions,  of  course,  concern  only  such  institu- 
tions as  are  related  to  the  Church  in  one  or  another  of  the 
modes  of  control  enumerated  above.  They  differ  in  each 
case,  but  each  case  deserves  the  attention  of  impartial  men 
well  versctl  in  the  law.  The  qu'jstions  arising  arc  not  new, 
and  the  precedents  of  the  courts  are  well-defined  and  numer- 
ous. Of  the  many,  it  is  enough  to  cite  here  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  1819  in  the  case 
of  Dartmouth  College.  The  Rev.  Elcazcr  Whcclock,  at  his 
own  expense,  and  on  liis  own  land,  founded  a  school  for  the 
religious  training  of  the  Indians,  which  afterwards  was  en~ 
larged  and  with  a  donation  of  £$0,  and  in  view  of  his  ser- 
vices as  :^ent  and  trustee,  was  named  for  tlie  Earl  of  Dart- 
mouth. A  charter  was  obtained  from  the  King  of  England, 
incorporating  the  trustees  with  power  to  erect  and  conduct 
a  college  and  control  the  ppcration  thereof,  and  to  elect 
their  own  successors.  Afterwards  the  Legislature  of  New 
Hampshire  passed  a  bill  cnLirging  the  number  of  trustees, 
adding  the  names  of  others  to  the  original  number,  creating 
also  a  board  of  overseers  to  have  perpetual  succession  to 
disapprove  the  votes  of  the  trustees  as  to  the  appointment 
or  removal  of  the  president,  professors,  etc.  In  the  case 
arising,  appeal  was  taken  and  finally  reached  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  views  presented  by  Mr.  Webster  were  sustained 
by  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  who  in  an  extensive  opinion  said : 

"The  founders  of  the  college  contractc<l  nm  merely  for 
the  perpetual  application  of  the  funds  which  they  gave  to 
the  objects  for  which  those  funds  were  given;  they  con- 
tracted also  to  secure  that  application  hy  the  conslilution  of 
the  corporation.  They  contracted  for  a  system  which  should. 
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as  far  as  human  foresight  can  provide,  retain  forever  the 
government  of  the  literary  iiistiiuiion  they  had  fonned.  in 
the  hands  of  persons  approved  by  themselves.  This  system 
is  totally  changed  (b^-  llie  action  of  the  Legislature).  The 
charter  of  1769  exists  no  longer.  It  is  reoi^nized;  and 
reorganized  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convert  a  literary  institu- 
tion, moulded  according  to  the  will  of  its  founders,  and 
placed '  under  the  control  of  private  literary  men,  into  a 
machine  entirely  subser\'ient  to  the  will  of  the  government. 
This  may  \k  for  the  advantage  of  this  college  in  particular, 
and  may  be  for  the  advantage  of  literature  in  general,  but  it 
is  not  according  to  the  will  of  the  donors,  and  is  subversive 
of  that  contract,  on  the  faith  of  which  their  property  was 
given."" 

Applying  this  principle  to  the  case  of  Brown  University, 

Mr.  Barbour  aptly  says : 

"It  was  apparently  the  inviolability  of  the  right  of  foun- 
ders that  gave  inviolability  to  the  position  of  trustees,  and 
indications  seem  to  be  conclusive,  tliat,  with  respect  to  the 
fundamental  organic  provisions  of  charters,  and  certainly 
with  respect  to  provisions  declared  to  be  unalterable,  limi- 
tations upon  trustees  are  not  less  real  and  inviolable  than 
limilation-S  upon  indci)cndcnt  legislative  action.""' 

These  principles  apply,  not  merely  to  institutions  with 
self-perpetuating  boards  of  trustees,  but  also  to  those  in 
which  the  control  of  the  Church  is  recognized.  In  cither 
case,  the  charter  is  the  basis  on  which  donations  have  been 
made,  and  the  rights  of  donors  are  as  clear  in  one  case 
as  in  the  other.  Kind-hearted  legislatures  may  grant  amend- 
ments to  these  charters,  but  they  are  not  the  final  authori- 
ties,  and  the  courts  are  open  to  those  whose  interests  are 
at  slake.  Church  courts,  holding  relations  of  control  or 
substantial  interest  in  educational  institutions,  have  a  duty 
to  protect  those  interests  and  the  rights  of  donors,  rather 
than  to  acquiesce  in  proposals  arising  out  of  a  temporary 
situation  and  an  apparent  advantage.  Neither  piety,  nor 
fidelity  to  a  sacred  trust  will  quietly  submit  to  the  aliena- 

"4  Whralon,  p.  si7ff. 
■  Notes,  p.  4a. 
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tion  of  property  in  which  the  Church  has  substantial  inter- 
est 

On  the  economic  questions  involved,  we  are  indebted  to 
the  Foundation  for  valuable  inforniation.  It  has  gathered 
this  information  from  sixty-two  institutions: 

"A  college  whose  faculty  included  twenty  professors  of 
all  grades  at  an  average  salary  of  twenty-five  hundred  dol- 
lars, would  have  an  annual  pay-roll  of  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars and  would  ex]Knd  twenty-live  hundred  dollars  in  main- 
taining its  retiring  allowance  systems.  Whether  this  is  a 
fair  indication  of  the  expense  involved  it  is  diflkult  to 
say."»* 

If  this  estimate  Is  accepted,  it  brings  the  retiring  allow- 
ance system  within  reach  of  many  colleges  which  have  not 
thought  of  establishing  it,  because  of  the  large  expense 
involved.  On  this  basis,  $50,000  or  $60,000  will  provide 
enough  for  an  institution  having  twenty  professors  of  all 
grades.  This  is  no  more  than  the  cost  of  many  buildings. 
It  raises  the  question  whether  the  guidance,  if  not  the 
actual  control  of  the  institution,  should  be  surrendered  to 
an  outside  corporation  in  return  for  a  sum  of  money  no 
lai^r  than  this. 

An  institution  which,  for  over  fifty  years  has  sustained 
corporate  relations  with  tlie  Church,  and  has  acquired  iu 
that  time  grounds  and  buildings  valued  at  more  than 
$850,000.  a  productive  endowment  of  over  $600,000,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  about  $1,500,000,  has  now  two  professors 
eligible  for  retirement  and  in  a  few  years  may  have  three 
more.  The  minimum  allowance  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion is  $rooo,  the  addition  in  each  case  being  a  matter  of 
adjustment.  If  all  of  these  five  men  should  live  and  be 
retired,  the  allowances  would  amount  to  $5000,  or  a  little 
more.  A  wise  economy  raises  the  qiiestion  whether  $5000 
annually  would  be  an  adequate  return  for  the  surrender  by 
the  institution  of  its  historic  relation  to  the  Church  and  for 
the  surrender  by  the  Church  of  her  power  to  influence  the 
ccKirse  of  education  in  an  institution  numbering  four  hun> 

"  Third  Atmmal  Rtport,  p.  51. 
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dree!  students.  An  addition  of  $100,000  to  the  endowment 
would  provide  all  that  wouM  be  needed  as  a  pension  fund 
for  years  to  come.  It  is  strange  that,  amid  lavish  expendi- 
tures on  the  mere  externals,  faithful  professors  should  be 
left  unprovided  for,  when  a  sum  like  this  is  gnven  to  our 
colleges  every  week  of  the  year. 

The  ethic(^  questions  involved  are  the  more  pressing  in 
view  of  the  growing  sensitiveness  of  public  opinion.  These 
underlie  nearly  all  ilie  other  questions.  The  committee  of 
Brown  University  unitedly  recognized  the  fact  that  a  col- 
lege seeking  material  changes  in  its  constitution  was  liable 
to  a  charge  of  "sordid  motives"  and  found  that  many  of 
their  constituents  believed  that  such  a  change  cannot  be 
made  "without  grave  misunderstanding"."*  .\nd  Mr.  Bar- 
bour, and  Dr.  Horr,  close  their  "Notes"  with  the  following 
weighty  words: 

"We  would  not,  however,  wish  it  to  be  understood  that 
this  necessity,  in  our  judgment,  results  exclusively  from 
legal  considerations.  From  the  otitset,  wc  have  been  per-  fl 
suadcd  thai  the  legal  difficulty  inheres  In  a  moral  difficulty.  H 
Whenever  the  founders  of  an  institution  have  been  en- 
couraged to  believe  that  the  conditions  imposed  by  them 
would  remain  inviolate  and  gifts  have  been  received  upon 
this  basis,  and  by  legal  presiunption  with  the  same  Intent 
and  understanding,  we  believe  that  the  governing  boards 
are  morally  bound  to  regard  the  essential  terms  of  the 
Foundation.  For  these  boards  are  not  simply  a{innnistra- 
tive,  they  arc  also  custodians  and  the  two  forms  of  obli- 
gation are  equally  inviolable  (sic).  We  cannot  too  earn- 
estly express  our  conviction  that  the  power  of  a  trustee 
does  not  extend  to  alteration  of  the  fundamental  terms  of 
a  charter.  The  question  at  issue  is  not  what  as  individuals 
we  would  favor,  but  what  as  guardians  of  a  trust  we  are 
free  to  do."" 

For  over  three  years  the  state  of  Virginia  has  been  ring- 
ing xvith  the  protests  of  those  whose  fathers  before  them, 
as  well  as  they  themselves,  have  prayed,  and  labored,  and 
given  to  Randolph-Macon  College  as  an  institution  of  the 

"  Final  Rcpart.  p.  5. 
"  NoM,  p.  +4- 
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Church,  against  the  proposal  to  alienate  tlie  college  in  order 
to  secure  the  pensions  of  the  FouiKlation.  The  tender 
Sjirnpathy  for  the  veterans  has  been  none  the  less  real  be- 
cause of  the  larger  ethical  questions  involved  in  the  proposaL 
As  shown  above,  the  protest  has  not  ceased  with  the  with- 
drawal of  the  institution  from  the  Foundation,  and  a  per- 
sistent demand  comimies  for  the  recog:iiition  in  some  un- 
alterable way  of  the  rights  of  the  Church.  The  Carnegie 
Foundation  advocates  educational  honesty  so  strongly  that 
it  will  surely  sympathize  with  the  Methodists  of  Virginia  in 
this  demand.  Buildings  and  endowment  may  be  all  that 
could  be  asked  for,  but  the  buildings  will  be  empty  and 
the  endowment  will  be  unemployed  if  the  institution  has 
violated  the  sense  of  right  in  the  minds  of  its  constituency." 
More  than  one  such  melancholy  instance  could  be  cited. 

Moreover,  the  effect  of  such  changes  upon  the  student 
body  needs  to  be  taken  into  account.  They  arc  not  wholly 
tinaware  of  them.  They  understand,  in  general,  that  their 
college  is  no  I'-'titjer  connected  with  their  church  because  it 
desired  the  benefits  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  College 
presidents,  in  addition  to  the  regular  courses  in  sociology 
and  ethics,  will  doubtless  find  tt  desirable  to  explain  fully 
the  reasons  for  which  these  relations  were  changed.'** 

"The  first  of  these  courses  (severing  the  IcKal  conneaion)  does  not 
commend  itielf  to  the  monngement  ot  iti«  most  of  oui'  denominational 
inRinittons.  Some  few.  it  is  Mid.  have  made  a  spectacle  of  thcmselvei 
m  tlmr  burry  lo  chanfte  their  charters  and  constitutions  to  conform 
to  the  requirements  (or  adtnisuon.  Th'ti  conduct  was  hardly  fair 
(0  thtir  founders  and  must  in  time  brinE  reflection  on  thcmtdvei  in 
the  (jes  of  all  thintcinif  men.  If  when  there  wa«  no  fund  dciiignated 
for  such  purpose  as  that  of  the  Foundation,  men  were  willing  lo  nialoe 
the  *acrificc.  they  mnxt  recognize  that  their  sacrifioe  i*  no  greater 
now,  and  their  deprivation  no  added  hardship,  An  insttttitton  bedded 
ia  the  affection  of  a  devoted  condtitticncy,  and  which  has  leathered 
about  it  a  history  of  acldcvcinents  that  come  only  with  years,  cannot 
afford  to  tear  itself  aloof  from  the  trust  and  confidence  of  its  friends, 
especially  if  by  such  an  act  it  detached  itself  from  thr  fundamental 
things  that  brought  it  into  being.  Lutheran  Quarttrly.  October,  1910, 
p-  So^ 

*Mr.  J.  P.  Gushing,  of  the  High  School  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
aaln:    *AVhat  will  these  boys  say  (and  they  are  a  pretty  keen  lot)  as- 
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On  the  broad  question  of  educational  policy,  full  import- 
ance should  be  attached  to  tlie  aims  outlined  for  the  Fotm- 
dation  by  its  President,  in  view  of  the  many  defects  of  our 
(^resent  educational  system.  A  hearty  support  is  due  to 
every  effort  to  elevate  our  colleges  in  honesty  and  efficiency 
of  administration,  and  yet  a  growing  number  of  thought- 
ful men  question  the  value  of  a  corjxjration  crfate<l  by 
the  generosity  of  one  man.  a  private  corporation,  working 
simply  along  the  lines  laid  down  by  him  and  responsiUe 
neither  to  Church  nor  State  so  long  as  it  keeps  within  its 
own  broad  charier  Its  present  aim  seems  to  be  to  com- 
pass the  whole  system  of  American  education.  No  insti* 
tution  of  higher  learning  is  beyond  its  reach.  Even  those 
which  arc  barred  from  its  benefactions  receive  the  inquiries 
of  its  industrious  executive  and  feel  obliged  to  respond  to 
the  demands.  In  State  institutions,  the  benefactions  are 
granted  only  when  the  applications  to  this  private  corpo- 
ration are  approved  by  the  governors  and  the  legislatures. 
As  we  have  no  national  university,  no  need  has  yet  arisen 
(or  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  apply  for  assistance.  President  Schumian  of  Cornell  is 
widely  recognized  as  an  educator,  and  his  words  derive 
special  significance  from  the  fact  that  he  is  a  trustee  of  the 
Foundation.  In  his  address  before  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Stale  Universities  in  October.  1909.  he  notes  the 
rise  of  a  new  species  of  corporations  by  which  benefactors 
have  learned  to  perpetuate  themselves: 

"The  rich  philanthropist  who  objectifies  himself  in  such 
a  benevolent  corporation,  of  course  names  the  trustees;  and 
subsequent  vacancies  in  the  Board  are  filled  by  cooptation. 
.  .  .  A  coqx>ration  of  this  kind  is  a  distributing  agency 
for  wealth  set  apart  for  educational  purjMSCS.  ,  .  .It 
may  do  anything  and  everything  that  tends  to  create  an 
efficient  system  of  state  or  national  education.     .     .     . 

th«]r  ditcunt  the  elhicxl  pnnciple*  involved  in  a  college  r«iiouncinit  iti 
allegiance?  Will  they  not  fomctinies  recall  die  ttory  of  the  young 
man  who  sold  h»  birthright?  Ii  the  csu»  of  leaching  advanced  when 
colleges,  once  sirongholds  o(  higher  eduatioti,  are  tempted  to  forsake 
the  faith  that  hai  mad*  them  what  they  are  l"  Tkt  Nation,  March  to^ 
19 10. 
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"I  cannot  but  think  that  they  create  a  new  and  danger- 
ous situation  for  the  itidependent  and  privately  cmiowed 
universities.  Just  in  proportion  as  these  are  supported  by 
those  benevolent  corporations  is  their  centre  of  gravity 
thrown  outside  themselves.  It  is  no  longer  the  case  of 
a  rich  man  giving  his  money,  going  his  way  (eventually 
dying)  ^nd  leaving  the  university  free  to  manage  its  own 
affairs.  The  purse  strings  are  now  controlled  by  an  im- 
mortal power,'  which  makes  it  its  business  to  investigate 
and  supervise,  and  which  lays  down  conditions  that  th< 
university  must  accept  if  it  is  to  receive  grants  of  money. 
An  irresponsibile,  self-perpetuating  board,  whose  business 
is  to  dispense  money,  necessarily  tends  to  look  at  every 
question  from  the  pecuniar)-  point  of  view;  it  wants  il9 
money's  worth;  it  demands  immediate  and  tangible  re- 
sults. Will  not  its  large  powers  and  enormous  influence 
in  relation  to  the  institutions  dependent  upon  it  tend  to 
develop  in  it  an  attitude  of  patronage  and  a  habit  of  med- 
dling? The  very  ambition  of  such  a.  corporation  to  rcfonii 
educational  abuses  is  itself  a  source  of  danger.  Men  are 
not  constituted  educational  reformers  by  having  millions 
to  spend.  And.  indeed,  an  irres|X)nsible.  self-per|3etuating 
board  of  this  sort  may  become  a  real  menace  (sic)  to  the 
best  interests  of  higher  education.  ...  1  m.ike  no  ex- 
ception even  of  the  Caniegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching  to  which  Mr.  Carnegie  has  given  such 
laTge  endowments  for  the  pensioning  of  the  professors  in 
the  colleges,  technical  schools  and  universities  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  1  certainly  speak  with  no  prejudice 
as  I  regard  that  endowment  as  the  best  thing  any  benefactor 
has  ever  done  for  higher  education  in  America,  and  I  have 
myself  the  honor  of  being  one  of  the  trustees."** 

These  bold  words  have  created  a  i>rofoun(l  impression. 
In  certain  quarters  they  have  been  minimized  and,  as  if  to 
provide  against  this.  Dr.  Schurman  in  addressing  the  same 
association  in  November,  1910.  broadened  his  statement  as 
follows : 

"The  trouble,  I  fear,  about  all  these  organizations.  like 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  in  this  country,  and  for  that 
matter  the  Carnegie  F'oundation  (of  which  I  am  one  of  the 

"Address  before  the  FourtMnth  AnniuU   MMtlng  of  tlie   National 
Association  of  Slait  UniTcrshin.  Oct-  8-9.  'W*.  PP>  i-l-iA. 
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trustees),  and  the  similar  Cam^ie  organization  in  Scot- 
land, is,  that  I  think,  they  all  have  the  tendency  (I  do  not 
say  it  is  always  actualized)  to  shift  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  universities  outside  themselves.  ...  I  had  an  op- 
portunity not  long  ago  of  talking  the  matter  over,  first  with 
professors  in  Scotch  universities,  and  secondly  with  the 
oflkers  of  the  Carnegie  organization  itself.  The  professors 
complained  tliat  the  independent,  autonomous  life  of  the 
university,  was  menaced  by  the  institution,  for  the  authori- 
ties of  the  university  were  no  longer  the  masters  of  their 
own  life  and  destiny.  The  organization  which  controlled 
the  money-bags  controlled  them  (sic).  If  that  organiza- 
tion said:  'We  will  give  money  for  modern  languages', 
or  'for  a  conmiercial  course',  or  some  other  course  which 
they  thought  desirable,  and  the  faculty  or  the  governing 
boards,  or  the  trustees  would  never  have  thought  of  such 
department,  they  must  either  accept  it  or  go  without  the 
money  which  this  organization  has  at  its  disposal.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  question  in  my  mind  whether  .  .  .  you  can 
have  organizations  with  large  suras  of  money  at  their  dis- 
posal, chartered  with  authority  to  bestow  that  money  upon 
other  institutions  which  are  doing  a  good  work  for  the 
community^-educational,  charitable,  religious,  or  what  not. 
without  tending  (and  in  many  cases  the  tendency  would  be 
reahzed)  to  disarrange  and  even  disorganize  the  work  of 
those  institutions."" 

Dr.  Schurman  is  entirely  free  from  the  odious  charge  of 
religious  sectarianism,  but  as  yet  no  one  representing  the 
Christian  Cliurch  has  siK>keu  as  severely  as  he  has  in  these 
two  successive  years.  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the 
members  of  the  Foundation,  and  of  the  founder,  Mr. 
Carnegie,  that  these  utterances  of  Dr.  Schurman  do  not 
seem  to  have  impaired  the  value  of  his  counsels  as  a  trus- 
tee. In  this  broadminded  tolerance,  there  lies  great  hope. 
These  views  are  Dr.  Schumian's;  some  publici.st.s  and  edu- 
cators go  beyond  him." 

"  Tranjiuliont  and  Proeetdingt  6f  tkt  National  Astoeiatiou  of  Sm* 
Univtrsilies,   1910,   pp.   287-^88. 

"  Popular  Science  Motithly  for  April  1910,  nay*  ediiorialljr,  "The 
FoiuidialiiMi  supplies  an  additional  incfwie  to  a  number  of  coltcget;  and 
uniYcrsilies,  but  this  appears  to  be  the  end  of  its  usefulness.  The  at- 
iem|»  of  an  energ^tc  prcsi<lcnt  to  lord  it  Ov«r  the  educatioiul  devel- 
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The  experience  of  the  George  IVashington  Vnwersity 
shows  that  institutions  not  connectc<i  with  the  Church  are 
also  subject  to  the  general  educational  policy  of  the  Foun- 
ciation.  The  statement  of  Dr.  Pntchett  is  not  complete  or 
even  sufficient  to  an  understanding  of  the  case."  It  ap- 
pears that  the  endowment  had  been  reduced  below  the 
limit  fixed  and  in  that  there  was  ground  for  inquiry,  if  not 
for  action,  on  the  part  of  the  Foundation.  As  to  the  two 
professors,  perhaps  no  one  mitside  of  the  faculty  or  the 
board  of  trustees  is  competent  to  speak,  the  differences  be- 
ing over  questions  of  university  efficiency.  No  mention  is 
made  in  Dr.  Pritcheti's  statement  of  the  third  ground  at 
first  assigned  for  the  action,  the  number  of  special  atu- 
dent*.*'  Reserving  judgment  on  the  merits  of  this  case,  our 
institutions  shoitld  take  notice  that,  according:  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  president  of  the  University,  which  stands  un- 
challenged, the  agent  of  the  Foundation  in  his  brief  visit 
was  shown  every  courtesy  and  expressed  to  the  president 
his  appreciation,  and  when  invited  to  give  his  views  made 

opmcnl  of  the  coutilry,  has  done  some  temporary  harm:  but  the  money 
by  which  h«  cin  purchase  submisston  will  soon  be  exhausted.  It  hat 
been  a  »orry  right  to  »ee  in^iitution*  raising  standards  which  they 
cannot  and  should  not  maintain,  (reeins  themselves  nominally  from 
denorninBti-ona!  control — one  has  oiTcred  to  establish  an  undenomina- 
tional holding  company — and  most  of  all  to  watch  the  ttreai  state 
univeriitici  l>egging  the  (avor*  of  a  private  corporation.  Tliirly'two 
state  Icgislaturci  have  approved  the  request  for  money,  and  the  Founda- 
tion finds  that  four  of  the  universities  are  worthy,  while  the  othert 
— inscitutions  such  as  California  and  Illinois — must  be  lutther  inves- 
tigated. Tbe  President  tells  the  Governor  of  Ohio  how  the  University 
of  that  great  state  should  he  administered;  he  says,  that  'in  nearl; 
every  state'  there  is  'educational  demoralization'.  In  his  last  report  Dr. 
Prilchett  makes  all  Ldiidii  of  recommendations.  Some  are  in  themselves 
good  and  some  bad,  but  all  arc  had  in  so  far  as  they  come  from  that 
source,  for  there  is  an  implicit  threat  everywhere  that  institutions 
most  do  as  they  are  lold  or  they  will  not  receive  Carnegie  money  (fie). 
The  best  thing  that  could  happen  would  be  for  the  Foundation  to  retire 
its  preddcnt  with  a  liberal  pention,  to  write  about  education  over  his 
own  signature,  and  then,  as  the  Pcabody  Fund  has  wisely  done,  to  dis- 
solve and  distribute  its  funds  among  our  colleges"  (p.  414-415). 

'Fourth  Annual  Hffort.  p.  +i, 

*  Tkt  IndeptndtHt,  July  igog. 
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a  few  remarks,  in  part  compiimentary.  and  in  part  a  fnendty 
criticism,  but  without  any  intimation  that  the  investigation 
was  being  made  with  a  view  to  terminating  tlie  relation  of 
the  University  to  the  Foundation.  With  almost  oriental 
swiftness  and  severity,  the  blow  fell."  If  it  were  intended 
as  a  warning  to  other  institutions  it  could  not  have  been 
mf)re  effective,  and  yet  an  inslitulion  can  tiardly  do  satis- 
factoiy  work  if  it  lives  under  the  constant  dread  of  such 
treatment. 

The  question  has  been  raised  in  regard  to  sute  universi- 
ties as  to  how  far  the  tax-payers  of  the  state  will  be  willing 
that  a  private  corporation,  doing  busirwss  at  one  end  of 
the  country,  shall  set  the  standards  by  which  their  uni- 
versities are  to  be  regulated.  This  is  a  question  of  public, 
as  well  as  of  educational,  policy.  It  would  be  unfortunate 
if  it  were  to  be  injected  into  political  debate."* 

The  ecclesiastical  questioixs  involved  are  many.  Some 
persons  might  suppose  that  dcnumi national  institutions,  be* 
ing  excluded  from  the  benefactions  of  the  Foundation, 
would  also  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  arising  out  of 
the  scnitiny  of  the  President  of  the  Foundation.  This, 
however,  is  a  hopelessly  narrow  view.  He  seeks  to  elevate, 
by  his  criticisms,  institutions  which  the  Foundation  declines 
to  assist  with  its  money,  and  not  institutions  only,  but  de- 

"In  his  letter  lo  President  Prlichclt,  dated  June  n.  1909.  the  Preji- 
dent  «f  the  Univenity  »ay»:  "It  is  a  matter  of  sincere  ttiptA  on  the 
part  of  everyone  wlio  ha6  read  the  letter,  that  your  orttatiitation,  whh 
its  high  aims  for  the  advancement  of  all  true  efforts  in  educstianal 
*r«rk,  should  have  lakcn  ihis  action  withooi  any  notice  to  the  university, 
and  without  giving  it  any  opporiunily  to  be  heard  upon  tJic  real  and  ap. 
parent  reason  for  your  action,  ai  shown  by  your  letter.  That  an  insti' 
lutiun  of  learning,  with  1500  students,  should  be  struck  sucb  a  blow 
without  warninic.  or  opportunity  lo  L-orrcct  any  defect  in  its  adminis> 
Iration  tJ:ist  iniKbt  be  shown,  is  diflicult  to  comprehend,  and  as  ex- 
pressed by  others  than  iny«elf,  almost  impossible  to  believe."  Stalt- 
mettl  of  Prtridtnl  NffdSmm,  p,  ij. 

""In  those  state*  where  stale  universities  control  educational  policies, 
put  thin  quertion.  What  right  has  a  State  legisUturc  to  allow  itj  State 
university,  and  institutions  supported  (or  the  ptibUc  by  public  taxation,  10 
be  controlled  as  to  standard  or  policies  by  an  outside  body?"  Th« 
Notion,  March  lO,  191OL 
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nominations  as  well.     On   the  question  of  the  Church's 
right  to  continue  her  historic  work  of  etUication,  he  says: 

"What  is  needed  to-day  is  rcligtotis  leadership.  Whether 
such  leadership  is  more  likely  to  be  secured  by  seeking  it 
within  a  specified  denomination  or  without  regard  to  de- 
oominational  lines,  and  whether  the  leadership  chosen  with- 
in a  given  denomination  will  tend  rather  to  be  denomina- 
tional than  religious,  are  questions  on  which  men  are  likely, 
for  some  time  to  come,  to  have  dtffcrcnl  opinions.  The 
experience  of  the  past  certainly  inclines  thoughtful  men  to 
qucatton  whether  those  whose  primary  object  is  to  save 
men's  souls  are  llie  best  qualified  for  training  their  minds. 
.  .  .  Whether  a  dciioniinational  connection  or  control 
tends  to  improve  the  organization  of  a  college,  the  reply 
almost  universally  will  be  that  denominational  conditions, 
such  as  the  requirements  that  trustees  shall  belong  to  a 
given  denomination,  are  serious  limitations  and  the  de- 
nominational control  is  a  hindiance,  not  a  bcitefit,  to  the 
college  organization.""* 

From  this  it  a[^ars  that  the  President  has  definitely 
committed  himself  to  the  dissolution  of  the  ties  which  bind 
the  colleges  to  the  Church.  In  doing  so  he  enters  into  the 
intimate  life  of  every  denomination  whose  instituttoiu  are 
inclined  to  look  to  the  Foundation  for  assistance.  This  is 
a  pifsition  of  tremendous  responsibility  for  one  man,  how- 
ever gifted,  and  however  higJdy  educated. 

The  system  of  ministerial  education,  also,  comes  in  for 
criticism,  We  learn  from  the  President  of  the  Foundation, 
Dt.  Priichett,  that 

"Another  disadvantage  under  which  the  ministry  has 
labored  is  the  burden  of  sectarianism,  the  most  common 
form  of  devotion  to  specifics  (sic),  which  the  world  has 
known.  In  this  respect,  the  profession  of  the  preacher  re- 
sembles somewhat  that  of  the  medical  practitioner,  with  the 
difference  that  the  medical  sects  are  fewer  in  number. . . . 
Much  has  been  said  in  recent  years  of  the  decay  of  churches 
and  the  weakening  of  Church  ties,  particularly  among 
Protestants.  Many  explanations  have  been  given  of  this 
tendency.  No  doubt  many  factors  have  a  share  in  the  result 
which  we  see.    Anioiig.st  these  one  of  the  most  evident  is 

■  St<oH4  .^niiMal  Rtfort,  pp.  S3-54. 
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inefficiency  of  the  ministry  due  in  the  main  to  low  stand- 
ards of  admission. . .  .The  old  mother  Church  has  pursued 
a  more  farsighted  policy  in  this  matter  than  the  majority 
of  her  daughters.     She  requires  of  all  her  priests  a  long 

and  severe  training To  it  is  due  in  very  large  measure 

the  enormous  moral  power  of  ihe  Roman  Catholic  Church 
throughout  the  world,  particularly  among  the  great  masses 
of  working  people  in  the  city,  where  Protestantism  has  been 
so  markedly  ineffective."" 

Thus,  wc  have  a  Judgment  not  only  on  the  wisdom  of 
that  policy  of  the  Christian  Church  which  has  provided 
education  for  her  youth,  hut  also  on  the  highest  form  which 
that  education  takes,  the  education  of  her  ministiy.    With 
this  question  a>uncils.  conferences  and  assemblies,  some 
of  them  ecumenical,  have  wrestled,  and  have  reached  their 
conclusions  slowly  and  announced  them  with  many  qualifi- 
cations.    Not  so,  however,  with  the  President  of  the  Foun- 
dation.    Protestantism  is  ineffective:    Its  ministry  is  ineffi- 
cient :  This  inefficiency  is  due  to  low  standards  of  admission : 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  on  tlie  contrary,  requires  a 
long  and  severe  training :  She  has  in  consequence  an  enor- 
mous moral  power.    These  judgments  are  given  us  without 
qualificacion,     Presumably  they  are  final,  at  least  for  all 
those  who  either  covet  or  dread  the  influence  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Foundation.     It  does  not  appear  where  he  ac- 
quired the  information  and  the  experience  which  warrant 
such  broad   statements.     They   imply   a   familiarity'   with 
theological  encyclopedia  under  either  Protestant  or  Roman 
Catholic  auspices,  and  with  the  problems  of  ecclesiastical 
adniiniittration  as  wrought  out  in  t!ie  various  bodies  with 
which  he  now  undertakes  to  deal.    It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  technical  school,  from  the  charge  of  which  he  was 
called  to  his  present  iwsition,  afforded  opportunities  for 
special  investigation.     Prolably  we  should   regard  these 
judgments  of  his  as  intuitive.    They  certainly  seem  to  have 
been  formed  prior  to  experience. 

Bnt  the  ecclesiastical  ventures  of  the  President  go  beyond 
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the  principle  of  denominational  education  and  even  beyond 
the  type  of  theological  instruction,  to  the  questtoiu  of 
Church  administration.  Even  the  educational  boards  and  the 
courts  of  the  Oiurch  are  under  aurveiltancc.  The  Presby- 
terian Church,  through  its  College  Board,  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  General  Assembly,  has  established  and  is  main- 
taining Westminster  University  at  r>en%-er,  Colorado,  which 
lias  property  valued  at  $300,000  and  received  last  year  gifts 
for  current  expenses  amounting  to  $22.655.05.'*  We  may 
assume  that  the  College  Board  acted  with  its  characteristic 
•con5er\atism  in  assisting  this  new  institution,  and  thai  the 
General  Assembly  was  within  its  discretion  in  recognizing 
-it,  but  this  does  not  weigh  with  the  President  of  the  Foun- 
-dation.  who  says : 

"I  very  much  fear  that  the  Westminster  College  is  not 
a  college  of  the  A|x»tles.  and  that  it  £rept  into  the  fold  at 
one  of  those  unfortunate  moments  when  denotiiinationat 
ambition  and  real  estate  promotion  temix>rarily  got  the 
upper  hand."" 

We  cannot  suppose  that  the  Presbyterian  Qiurcli  occupies 
a  position  of  peculiar  privilege  with  Dr.  Pritchctt.  but  rather 
that  his  watchful  eye  scans  the  whole  Aeld  of  denomina- 
tional activity,  and  that  he  scrutinizes  with  equal  freedom 
the  administrative  acts  of  Baptist  Associations.  Methodist 
Conferences  and  Kpiscopal  Councils  so  far  as  they  bear  on 
education.  His  decisions  in  the  different  cases  which  come 
"to  him,  sub  judice.  are  doubtless  rendered  as  promptly  as 
possible,  but  as  yet  no  way  seems  to  have  been  found  for 
communicating  these  directly  to  the  various  Church  coun- 
cils. Something  must  be  done  .it  once;  if  nothing  more,  the 
annual  reports  which  contain  these  decisions,  must  be  read 
at  these  councils,  lest  the  members  take  action  unadvisedly 
■concerning  their  institutions. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  such  lucubrations  should  mar  the 
really  valuable  investigations  of  Dr.  Pritcbclt  along  the 
lines  of  general  education.     It  is  apparently   a  case  of 

'Report  of  th*  Coiltgt  Board,  1910,  pp.  19-35. 
"  Fcwth  /Innuat  Reforl,  p.  120 
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ovennuch  writing  for  which  no  one  is  responsible  but  him-l 
self.    But  the  pka  can  no  longer  be  made  that  the  Founda^J 
tion  concerns  itself   only  with   "fiiiancial  and  academic* 
questions. 

The  purpose  underlying  this  wide  range  of  criticism  oi 
ecclesiastical  proceedings,  is  to  protect  educational  instit 
tions  from  the  evils  of  sectarianism.     It  was  the  "sects' 
which  were  cxclutled  when  the  Toundation  was  created,  anc 
the  spirit  they  foster  ts  to  be  fought  to  the  end.    Just  what] 
is  to  be  understood  by  this  odious  phrase  in  its  present  use 
it  is  hard  to  say.    Very  early  in  its  history.  Christianity  was 
known  as  "the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes","  "a  sect  which 
everywhere  was  spoken  against"."    If  it  be  said  that  it  i*^| 
not  Qiristianity,  but  Christianity  in  its  denominational  form 
that  is  objected  to,  we  must  ask  for  a  definition,  intensive 
as  well  as  extensive,  of  luidenoniinational  Christianity.  The 
most  ardent  denominational  ists  among  m  would  accept,  as^ 
the  basis  of  definition,  one  or  another  of  the  great  creeds  or 
confessions  held  in  common  by  the  universal  Church,  but 
the  impression  has  been  made  that  these  creeds  are  them- 
selves open  to  suspicion  as  being  the  embodiments  of  sec- 
tarianism, in  that  their  teachings  arc  standing  athwan  the 
'pathway  of  educational  progress  as  imderstood  by  some 
modem  educators.     N^atively,  it  is  easy  to  say  what  this 
undenominational  Christianity  is  not.  but  the  authorities 
upon  it  have  not  yet  been  able  to  agree  as  to  its  positive  ^ 
form.     Instead  they  refer  to  what  they  call  the  "spirh""^ 
which  they  find  in  men  who  repudiate  every  distinctive  tenet 
of  the  historic  faith  cjuite  as  often  as  in  those  who  receive 
this  faith  and  live  to  exemplify  it.    Earnest  Christian  men 
will  quietly  endure  the  oiiprobrium  of  "sectarianism"  as  a^^| 
part  of  "the  reproach  of  Christ",  with  an  increasing  sense 
of  their  oneness  in  Him,  and  of  the  priceless  value  of  the  ^ 
truth  He  has  given  to  them  in  common.  ^^ 

The  chief  consideration  affecting  the  Christian  Church 

"Ads  xx\\.  $. 
"  Acts  xxviii.  aa. 
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is,  of  course,  the  religious  one.  The  Church  has  no  quarrel 
with  men  who  oppose  her  faith  or  her  methods,  or  who  seek 
to  neutralize  her  influence,  so  long  as  their  course  is  open 
and  straightforward.  The  only  sinister  influence  in  such  a 
movement  arises  out  of  a  formal  profession  of  the  Christian 
faith  and  an  acceptance  of  the  solemn  ordination  vows  as 
affording  a  position  for  assailing  that  faith  tlie  more  effec- 
tively. Men  of  the  world  arc  often  more  severe  in  their 
judgment  of  this  course  than  is  the  Church  itself,  and  sooner 
or  later  the  offenders  are  detected  and  exposed.  All  Chris- 
tians, worthy  of  the  name,  are  united  in  the  purpose  to  main- 
tain the  historic  faith,  though  they  may  differ  as  to  their 
mode  of  doing  so.  They  find  in  it  the  only  tenable  solution 
of  the  problems  of  the  universe,  the  only  satisfactory  answer 
to  the  cravings  of  the  human  spirit,  the  only  promise  of  a 
future  that  is  at  once  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  man  ant) 
within  the  reach  of  sinful  man.  Modem  investigation, 
which  has  thrown  such  a  flood  of  light  on  religious  as  on 
other  questions,  has  not  abated  the  needs  of  men,  nor  has 
it  dissolved  the  historic  faith.  The  attack,  which  at  the 
moment  seems  severe,  is  merely  the  repetition  of  that  which 
the  Faith  has  met  in  every  age.  The  waves  dash  high,  and 
seem  to  overwhelm  the  rock,  but  the  rock  abides  long  after 
the  wave  has  receded.  If  much  of  our  current  so-called 
religious  literature  appears  to  contradict  this,  it  is  because 
that  literature  is  itself  only  a  part  of  the  wave.  In  the  face 
of  the  abiding  value  of  God's  revelation  to  man,  the  Church 
founded  her  colleges  and  is  now  maintaining  them,  for  the 
sake  of  our  youth,  who.  like  ourselves,  need  to  come  into 
the  presence  of  things  unseen  and  eternal.  Under  this  view, 
education  means  something  lieyond  cultural  and  technical 
courses,  something  beyond  a  merely  scientific  Bible  study. 
Education  in  the  highest  sense  rs  had  only  when  the  sou! 
rests  on  God.  and.  thus  resting,  lives  a  life  transformed 
within  and  without  If  this  end  he  reached,  Oiristian  Edu- 
cation has  not  failed,  though  it  may  be  incomplete.  If  this 
end  be  missed,  no  academic  qualities  can  atone  for  the  fail- 
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ore.  The  scrutiny  which  the  Chnrch  makes  of  movementftl 
which  bear  upon  tbt  rel^fious  life  is  (hcKfore  dose.  Atj 
the  risk  of  being  misunderstood,  she  must  require  of  these] 
fnovements  tliat  they  declare  themselves. 

Approaching  the  Camegic  Foondation  with  this  inquiry,, 
w«  find  that  its  generoiis  foiinder  "Has  no  hostility  to  any^ 
denomination,  least  of  all  does  he  wish  to  hamper  in  anj 
way  the  cause  of  religion"."    We  find  also  that  the  trustees 
are  men  of  high  character,  and  of  large  influence  in  the 
modem  worUL  and  that  a  number  of  them  are  members  of 
Christian  churches  and  some  of  them  are  in  the  Christian 
miDistry.     How   far  their  personal  attitude  towards  the 
Christian  faith  will  mould  tlie  policy  of  the  Foundation  is 
not  clear.     Though  most  of  the  institutions  upon  their  roll 
are  in  sc^ne  sense  Christian,  they  have  given  no  expression 
to  their  common  faith.    The  only  Information  available  t»fl 
in  their  public  writings.    Of  the  trustees,  the  President,  of 
course,  occupies  the  foremost  place.    His  views  on  religion^ 
differ  probably  from  those  of  many  of  his  associates,  butfl 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  attitude  of  the  Foundation  will  not 
be  ver>-  different  from  that  of  its  President,  as  long  as  he  ts 
President.    After  assuring  us  that  Mr.  Carnegie  would  not 
"hamper  the  cause  of  religion",  the  President  goes  on  t< 
say. 

"The  essentials  of  religion  are  the  same  whether  men 
belong  to  one  religious  oi^anization  or  another.     Religion 
is  a  life  springing  up  in  the  htiman  soul  which  blossoms  intO.|l 
forget  fulness  of  self,  in  service  to  God  and  men."'*  " 

This  definition  of  religion  was  given  in  a  formal  address 
before  the  Educational  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis^| 
copal  Church,  South.  It  may,  therefore,  be  taken  as  express- 
ing the  m.iture  judgment  of  the  President  of  the  Founda- 
tion. It  is  In  accord  with  his  views  as  given  in  his  book,  in 
which  he  says :  ^ 

"That  this  (scientific)  conception  of  religion  and  of  God 
is  inconsistent  with  tlie  idea  of  a  divine,  omnipotent  person,. 
**  Ckristian  Denominalioiu  and  Thi  Colltgej,  p.  5. 
-;Wd.,p.  5. 
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interfering  directly  in  the  afiFairs  of  our  lives  and  of  our 
world,  seems  to  me  clear.  The  whole  conceirticjn  of  the 
universe,  as  the  man  of  science  sees  it,  lesds  him  toTect^nizc 
the  presence  of  God  in  the  working  of  steadfast  and  un- 
changing laws.  5o  far  aa  his  observations  go,  and  so  far  as 
his  researches  into  the  history  of  mankind  throw  light  upon 
the  question,  no  instance  of  such  interference  has  ever  been 
known  (sic).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  against  his  whole 
conception  of  the  orderly  and  just  development  of  the  uni- 
verse.^* 

"The  man  who  finds  that  his  reason  leads  him  to  accept 
the  scientific  view  of  God,  does  not  truly  accept  a  spiritual 
relationship  less  rich,  less  sincere,  less  helpful,  than  he  who 
thinks  of  God  as  a  Father,  and  as  governing  directly  and 
arbitrarily  the  affairs  of  his  own  life  and  of  his  own  world. 
Do  not  for  one  moment  let  yourself  believe  that,  if  you  find 
the  tradition;U,  historical  conception  of  religion  impossible, 
you  have  thereby  ceased  to  be  a  religious  man."" 

These  citations  illuminate  the  conception  of  religion  as 
held  by  the  President  of  the  Foundation.    They  deserve  the 
dose  attention  of  the  guardians  of  Christian  colleges  who 
would  conserve  Christian  truth.     If  no  instance  of  God's 
"interference  in  the  affairs  o£  our  lives  and  of  our  world" 
"has  ever  been  known",  there  is  of  course  no  place  for  the 
Incarnation  of  our  Lord  or  for  His  Resurrection  and  ours 
or  for  Regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  many  other  miracles  of  Scripture.    One  such  sentence, 
if  true,  sweeps  away  the  Christian  Faith  and  makes  it  the 
product  of  purely  natural   forces.     Dr.   Pritchelt's  "man 
of  science"  may  "see"  the  Universe  ihus,  but,  as  Dr.  Orr 
has  shown,  he  is  not  of  the  class  with  Bacon,  Newton,  Fara- 
day, and  Brewster  and  Kelvin.    The  late  Prof.  Tait  said 
"that  the  truly  scientific  men  and  true  theologians  of  the 
present  day  have  not  found  themselves  under  the  necessity  of 
quarrelling."    And  the  late  Prof.  Romanes  gave,  as  one 
reason  for  his  return  to  faith,  the  fact  that  in  his  own 
Univcrsitj-  of  Cambridge  the  avowed  Christians  included 
the  men  of  the  highest  attainments  in  science  and  he  names 

"  tyhot  it  Rtiigion  T  pp.  39 -4a 
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among  others,  Sir  George  Stokes  ami  Profs.  Tait,  Adams. 
Clerk  Maxwell,  and  Baylc)-.  Whatever  one  may  think  of 
ihcsc  sweeping  statements  of  Dr.  Priichctt's,  it  is  within 
bounds  to  say  that  there  is  scarcely  an  institution  upon 
tlie  Carnegie  Foundation  which  claims  to  be  in  any 
sense  Christian,  that  would  sanction,  as  an  official  utter- 
ance, this  unqualified  denial  of  the  essentials  of  religion. 
And  yet  ihc  views  just  f|uoted  were  expressed  in  a  series  of 
chape]  arldresscs  to  young  n>en  in  the  institution  over  which 
Dr.  Pritchctt  presided  before  he  became  President  of  tfa^_ 
Foundation.  ^| 

As  if  to  show  ttiat  he  was  dealing,  not  with  the  intellectual 
and  philosophical  aspects  of  religion  only,  but  with  religion 
in  its  personal  and  devotional  aspect,  he  says; 

"It  seems,  therefore,  clear  to  me  that,  in  the  sense  in 

which  I  liave  used  the  words,  all  serious  men.  whatever 
their  intellectual  training,  must  pray,  not,  perhaps,  for  ma- 
terial help,  not  in  expectation  that  the  laws  of  the  universe 
shall  be  changed  at  their  request,  nor  even  primarily  for 
strength  to  live  rightly  and  justly  (_sic),  but  as  the  supreme 
cfTon  of  the  human  soul  to  know  God.  And  whether  that 
which  we  call  prayer  be  a  direct  commmiion  with  Him  as  our 
Heavenly  Father,  or  whether  it  be  a  communion  with  our 
higher  consciousness,  which  is  in  touch  with  Him  (sic),  in 
cither  case  the  time  can  never  come  when  a  human  soul 
will  not  rise  from  such  communion  purified  and  strength- 
ened, with  new  hope  and  new  patience,  and  with  a  more 
serene  view  of  his  own  duty  and  his  own  future,"" 

This,  perhaps,  marks  the  climax  of  the  rejigiom  teaching 
of  tlie  President  of  the  Foundation.  It  was  reached  several 
years  ago  and  nothing  since  then  has  appeared  to  indicate 
any  change  of  view.  Prayer  which  does  not  ask  for  help, 
nor  even  for  strength  to  live  rightly  or  justly,  is  the  mock- 
ery of  needy  man.  Prayer  which  is  simply  communion  with 
our  higher  consciousness  is  a  travesty. 

The  issues  thus  raised  by  the  President  involve,  of 
course,  the  fundamentals  of  the  faith.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  denominational   differences.     If  this  be  'sectarianism' 
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the  Christian  Church  as  a  whole  lies  under  the  charge. 
Whatever  be  the  form  of  doctrine,  or  government,  or  wor- 
sliip.  tlje  God  of  the  Oiurch  is  One  to  whom  she  approaches, 
aying  *'0h,  Thoii  that  hearcst  prayer,  unto  Thee  shall  all 
^flesh  conic !"  I  f  such  views  become  current  in  our  academic 
halU  by  reason  of  the  official  visitations  of  the  President  of 
the  Foundation,  the  chapels  in  which  from  day  to  day  the 
voice  of  prayer  has  been  heard,  may  be  converted  into  gym- 
nasiums or  lal)oratories.  Young  men,  even  under  compul- 
sion, will  not  engage  in  mockeries  and  travesties  of  the 
faith  of  their  fathers,  even  if  their  own  faith  be  not  stroi^. 
Earnest  young  men  to  whom  the  problems  of  life  are  al- 
ready real,  and  who  have  learned  to  carry  them  to  God,  will 
turn,  some  of  them  from  the  institution,  and  some  of  them 
from  God  Himself.  Like  Elijah,  the  youth  of  our  Christian 
homes  have  learned  to  believe  in  the  prayer-hearing  anil  the 
prayer-answering  God.  And.  if  it  be  said  that  the  President 
of  the  Foundation,  when  visiting  the  institutions,  refrains 
from  expressing  these  radical  views,  is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  either  professors  or  students  will  remain  uninfluenced 
by  what  they  know  to  be  the  real  belief  of  the  man 
whose  platre  is  the  most  powerful  in  the  Foundation  under 
which  their  institution  has  been  brought?  In  such  a  case, 
silence  is  more  eloquent  than  speech  and  it  is  an  eloquence 
which  forbodes  spiritual  death  to  all  who  come  imder  its 
spell.  Let  us  again  remind  ourselves  that  these  are  the 
views  of  the  President  alone,  and  that  we  are  under  obli- 
gations to  him  for  his  frankness  and  for  his  lucidity, 
and  furtlwr,  that  he  is  entitled  to  all  freedom  in  holding  and 
propagating  them.  Let  us  also  remember  that  the  trustees 
and  the  founder  are  entirely  within  their  rights  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  president  for  the  Foundation.  The  question  lies 
not  with  the  founder,  nor  the  Foundation,  nor  the  presi- 
dent, but  with  the  Christian  men  in  charge  of  Christian 
institutions  carr>'ing  this  overwhelming  responsibility:  If 
(he  cause  of  religion  suffers  in  such  an  institution,  the  blame 
will  lie  with  those  who,  representing  the  institution,  have 
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urged  and  consented  to  its  separation  from  the  Christiaa_ 
Church. 

These,  the  legal,  the  economic,  the  ethical,  the  ecclesiist!* 
cal.  the  general  educational,  and  the  religious,  are  sonie  of 
the  considerations  which  must  weigh  with  Christian  institit^ 
tions  looking  towards  the  benefits  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion. These  considerations  vary  in  Iheir  application  to  each 
case,  but  in  one  form  or  another  they  bear  upon  tlie  hfe  of 
every  one  of  our  colleges.  The  president  or  the  board  of 
control  of  a  Christian  institution  making  application  to  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  says,  virtually,  to  his  own  con- 
stituency, to  the  Church  in  which  his  institution  has  been 
nourished,  and  to  the  Christian  community  at  large; 


<! 


NECESSAKV  ASSURANCES  AND  GUARANTEES 

1.  No  legal  hindrance  arising  out  of  tlie  charter  or  the 
constitutional  relations  of  our  college  exists.    Not  only  outh 
lawyers,  and  our  legislature,  but  the  higher  courts,  justifyV 
us  in  renouncing  our  relationship  to  the  Christian  Church 
and  assure  us  that  the  rights  of  all  parties  in  interest  are 
conserved  by  this  step. 

2.  A  wise  economy  of  the  financial  resources  of  our 
institutions,  and  a  careful  forecast  of  our  expectations  from 
the  community  and  the  Church  alike,  commend  our  applica- 
tion for  the  benefactions  of  the  Foundation. 

3-  The  moral  right  of  our  case  is  so  clear  that  no  reason- 
able man  would  misunderstand  us  or  judge  that  we  were 
exalting  unduly  the  value  of  money  in  the  life  of  our  insti- 
tution. Our  young  men,  who  arc  soon  to  go  out  into  life, 
will  carry  with  them  from  our  act  the  highest  ideals  of  char- 
acter and  conduct.  M 

4.  The  ixilicy  we  will  hereafter  pursue  under  the  guid-" 
ancc  of  tlic  Foundation,  makes  for  the  largest  results  in,  not 
only   the   intellectual   training  of   our  students,   but   the 
preparation  of  them  for  life  as  self-reliant,  independent 
thinkers  and  workers  in  the  complex  social  organism  of  -. 
the  day.  f 

5.  Our  relations  with  the  Church  with  which  we  have 
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been  affiliated,  will  not  be  hindered  by  this  new  relationship, 
oor  will  wc  be  influenced  there!))'  to  policies  contrary  to 
those  which  the  experience  of  ilie  Church  has  approved. 

6.  The  religious  life  of  our  faculty  and  our  student-body 
is  so  surely,  and  so  fixedly.  Christian,  that  wc  can  without 
darker  bring  our  ii)stitutioii  into  personal  contact  with  those 
who  openly  deny  ihe  fniulamentats  of  the  Christian  faith, 
and  we  cheerfully  accept  all  responsibility  for  Ihe  results 
of  such  contact. 

These  considerations,  in  one  form  or  another,  will  of 
course  be  duly  weighed  by  those  wno  are  now  in  charge  of 
our  Church  institutions.  If,  under  the  conclusions  they 
reach,  they  are  obliged  to  decline  the  benefits  of  the  Foun- 
dation, they  will  feel  a  sincere  regret  that  advantages  so 
great  must  be  relinquished,  and  that  the  generous  founder, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  saw  fit  to  fix  conditions 
which  are  insurmountable  obstacles  to  their  acceptance  of 
his  benefactions.  They  will  be  grateful  for  the  gifts  he  has 
made  to  their  institutions  without  these  conditions.  They 
will  feel  confident  that  he  and  every  other  sane  man  will 
recognize  the  principles  by  which  they  are  guided,  and  the 
trusts  which  they  arc  called  to  administer.  And  they  will 
part,  if  part  they  must,  as  friends  and  fellow-workers  in  a 
large  field,  though  with  the  aims  in  view  standing  out  in 
sharp  contrast. 

IX. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  HER  VETERANS:  AN  ADEQUATE  PROVtSIOH 

Meantime,  the  needs  of  the  veteran  professors  press  for 
attention.  They  are  aging,  and  their  service  to  the  college 
15  not  what  it  once  was.  yet  they  have  no  means  of  livelihood 
except  their  salary. 

What  is  to  be  done  is,  of  course,  a  lai^  questiotL 
President  Schurman  thinks  that  "the  menace"  of  such  cor- 
porations as  the  Carnegie  Foundation  would  be  removed 
if  the  trustees  were  made  answerable  to  the  public,  or  if  the 
money  were  distributed  among  the  colleges.     In  some  in- 
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Stances,  the  fine  example  set  by  Brown  University  will  be 
followed.  It  will  appear  that,  as  at  Brown :  "There  would 
be  a  keener  interest  in  giving  to  a  pension  fund  than  in 
giving  to  any  other  object  whatsoever.  The  appeal  on  be- 
half of  our  teaching  staff  would  reach  the  heart  of  every 
ahimnus".'*  The  cost  of  a  new  building  would  give  a 
fund  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  veterans,  and  although  this 
may  be  a  new  apical,  the  conscience  of  the  constituency 
would  respond.  I 

In  other  instances,  the  resources  of  the  college  are  so 
slender,  and  the  material  needs  are  so  great,  that  such  a 
fund  is  out  of  the  question.  Provision  must  be  made  from 
the  outside  for  a  pension  fund  as  it  is  already  made  in  part 
for  salaries.  The  appeal  must  be  made  to  the  great  heart 
of  the  Church  which  brought  the  college  into  being  and  has 
sustained  it  thus  far.  The  Church  must  care  for  the  veteran 
professor  doing  the  work  of  God  as  she  has  cared  for  the 
veteran  preacher  of  the  Word  of  God.  The  President  of 
the  Foundation.  Dr.  Pritchett.  has.  with  great  directness, 
pointed  out  the  dutj-  of  the  Church  to  the  institutions  which 
she  controls:  "It  is  no  part  of  Giristian  education  to  hold 
control  of  a  college  and  leave  it  to  star^'c","*  It  is,  of  course, 
easier  for  the  Church  to  surrender  this  control  and  to  leave 
an  outside  corporation  to  provide  the  funds  than  it  is  for 
her  to  provide  them,  but  the  history  of  the  Oiurch  is  full  of 
instances  in  which  she  has  risen  to  the  need  as  it  appears 
and  provided  for  the  work  entrusted  to  her  hands. *•    In 

"Final  Report,  p.  5. 

^Christian   Denominations  and  Tht  Colleges,  p.  »;. 

"'While  there  a  no  hidinu  from  our  eyes  the  fact  that  there  U  in 
ifcU  new  tnovemcnl  a  ieriom  menace  to  the  cau»e  of  religiout  education, 
there  ii  one  poatiblc  oatcume  of  it  thai  may  result  in  vast  good  to  our 
cause.  The  only  ttal  charm  in  the  new  niovecneni  is  the  xoM  ibere  it  in 
it  It  becomes,  ihcrcforc,  a  Terrific  challenge  to  the  Oiurch  to  cndofT 
iti  schools  adequate!)'.  an<t  to  provide  a  foundation  for  Ihe  lUtten- 
ance  of  retired  teacher*.  That  the  Church  i«  amply  able  to  do  this 
there  cannot  be  the  slitchtest  question.  If  ii  should  decline  to  make 
such  proviiioii  and  lhu«  allow  the  liicher  educatiunal  work  to  pais 
from  its  hands,  it  would  become  piilty  of  sc!tinj{  its  most  interesting 
and  frukful  field  for  mere  gold.    This  the  Chun:h  will  never  do.    It  is 
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(his  conviction,  she  has  established  her  colleges  and  endowed 
them,  she  has  sent  her  missionaries  throughout  the  land  and 
through  foreign  lands,  she  has  provided  for  the  education  of 
yonng  men  for  the  ministry,  and  for  the  relief  of  aged  and 
infirm  ministers.  She  did  this  in  the  days  of  her  poverty. 
Now  those  tiays  arc  past  and  she  can  no  longer  say  "Silver 
and  gold  have  I  none".  She  raises  today  a  hundred  thoais- 
ftnd  dollars  more  readily  than  she  raised  n  thousand  dollari 
a  hundred  years  ago.  In  this-day  of  large  gifts  to  Educa- 
tion, the  difficulties  arc  not  to  be  thought  of  in  comparison 
with  those  which  wcrt-  enc(ninlere<i  when  the  great  fumls  of 
the  Church  were  first  establishe<l.  The  appeal  to  Christian 
^vcrs  of  broad  sympathies  and  of  large  means  would  be 
effective,  and  this  appeal  would  not  interfere  with  those 
pbjects  which,  in  the  ordinary  ch;mnels  of  Church  benevo- 
lence, are  already  establi-shed.  Nu  conflict,  therefore,  would 
arise  between  this  and  the  great  causes  which  now  claim 
the  attention  of  the  Church. 

The  (juestion  is,  of  course,  a  large  one,  but  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  large  things  today.  The  figures  are,  for  tlie  most 
part,  available.  A  table  prepared  by  the  College  Board  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  affords  the  basis  of  calculation.'* 
The  rcsuhs  of  the  valuable  investigations  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  into  the  actuarial  and  other  questions  are  before 

monlty  capaUe  of  the  strumcle  nectstary  to  rais«  any  Amount  of 
noney,  bat  it  is  not  itioratlj'  capable  of  forsaking  thit  mpreme  otili- 
gaiiod  (o  inankinil."  From  an  Address  bfjore  Hit  Hehgw\ts  Educd- 
li^m  Atsoeiai'iOH  ni   N'Axhvillr.  Trnn..  M»rrl<   ig,   ig:o,  by  Riglii  Rct. 


James   Athins.    D.D.,    Bishop    of 

the    McihodiM    Episcopal    Church 

South,  WayrKjvillc.  N.  C 

*tnst.      Denomination 

Faeitity 

Studfnis 

PropiTty 

EndowmtHt 

*)  1        Baptist 

3,310 

33.3^ 

%2SM6oeo 

fcaios8,ooo 

90        Christian 

415 

bft^t 

a.iTcwoo 

l,lJt,0OO 

43       Cbngresiitional 

1^46 

2h?t0 

6.663,000 

24.»t/)oa 

47       lAiclicran 

557 

8.843 

,i,oj9.ooo 

7^/xo 

1Q3       Methodist 

3.171 

4i.»Vt 

23,K6jOCO 

t8h78o/)oo 

?7        Presbyterian 

"..■iTa 

iftygfi 

i4/x)6floo 

RA'S.ooo 

W       Prot.  Episcopal 

66/ 

5744 

ir.2S4/)0O 

iS.97»,0OO 

6l       Roman  Catholic 

t.ti40 

16.248 

aS.3SOiOOO 

I^I7.0(» 
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OS  in  the  Reports."  Possibly  the  Foundation  would  place 
at  our  disposal  inforaiatjon  more  in  detaiL  The  mtes  to  be 
followed  would  require  some  modification,  but  those  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  appear  to  be  both  just  and  con- 
fiderate.** 

Such  a  fund  should  prov-ide  not  only  for  the  professors 
in  our  Church  colleges  but  for  all  who  serve  the  cause  of 
Christ  in  tlie  capacity  of  leacbers  or  instruaors  in  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  Church.  The  man  or  woman  whose  life  has  ■ 
been  ^ven  to  teaching  in  the  missionary  schools  in  foreign 
lands,  or  in  tl»e  missionary  schools  scattered  throughout 
America,  and  this  on  a  salary  far  below  that  of  the  average 
college  professor,  is  as  truly  worthy  of  a  retiring  pension  M 
as  the  college  professor.  The  missionary  boards  of  the 
Church  could  coniinii  tliis  suteutent,  and  probably  would 
welcome  such  a  provision  for  the  devoted  men  and  women 
who  arc  under  their  direction.  The  professors  in  tbeolc^- 
cal  seminaries  would  have  to  be  included  if  the  system  were 
comprehensive.  The  insiiiulions  would  liave  to  be  clajisified 
and  each  class  dealt  with  according^  to  its  grade  and  its 
scope.  •• 

"Builetin:  FiMiKto/  Staluj  of  Professors  in  Amtrka  and  Cermany. 
"The  underlying  prindples  of  these  rules  as  suicd  by  Dr.  Pritcliett 
•re: 

1.  Tlie  retiring  allowance  must  com«  to  the  teacher  u  a  right  and 
in  occorilince  with  Rxed  nilts. 

2.  It  should  form  a  fair  proportkm  of  his  active  pay  and  a  larger 
proportion  of  smaller  salaries  than  of  large  ones. 

3..  The  retiring  allowaiice  ahould  be  available  at  some  luied  ac«  and 
after  some  sUt«d  period  of  «crvicc. 

4.  Some  account  should  be  ukai  of  dis^ility. 

5.  Proviiion  should  be  made  tor  the  widowt  of  teachers  vbo  had 
become  eligible. 

**  In  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  Sl  A.,  steps  have  already  been  taken 
to  bring  this  question  before  the  General  Assentbly.  Overtures  from 
the  Synods  of  Illinois  and  Ohio,  substantia tly  the  same,  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Assembly.  The  overture  froni  the  Synod  of  Illinois  is  a* 
follows : 

"The  Synod  of  Illinois,  having  in  vl«w  the  needs  of  certain  institti- 
tlons  of  Icamirig  which  arc  dependent  on,  or  organically  related  to  tbe 
Church,  in  the  way  of  some  provision  for  profc«sori  and  teachers 
wbo  have  reached  the  age  of  retirement  from  active  duty,  and  findiny 
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If  such  a  movement  be  too  large  for  any  one  ecclesiastical 
body,  it  would  be  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  trend  of 
Christian  sentiment  if  these  bodies  were  to  group  themselves 
tc^cttier,  under  their  conunon  denominational  names,  to  pro- 
vide this  fund.  Their  institutions  could  readily  be  classified 
and  a  comprehensive  plan  applying  to  them  all  wrought  out. 
Whatever  the  reasons  be  tliat  keep  tliese  bodies  apart,  there 
is  hardly  anything  which  would  prevent  co-operation  in  this 
direction.  The  institutions  are  sufficiently  alike,  and  their 
standards  near  enough  together,  to  warrant  co-operation. 
Every  principle  of  cfiiciency  and  economy  would  favor  such 
a  combination,  and  substantial  Church  unity  along  the  lines 
of  least  resistance  would  be  secured,  or,  if  not  unity,  feder- 
ation in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  It  would  be  easy  to  pro- 
vide safeguards  for  the  protection  of  the  different  constit- 
uent bodies. 

It  is  entirely  reasonable  to  anticipate  that  were  such  pro- 
vision made,  the  institutions  which  in  different  ways  have 
been  related  to  the  Christian  Church  and  have  altered  their 
relations  that  they  might  be  eligible  to  the  Camegie  Foun- 
dation, would  gladly  resume  their  former  relations,  or  even 
enter  upon  closer  relations  with  the  churches  by  which  they 
were  founded  and  in  which  they  grew  up.  They  parted 
from  the  Church  with  great  reluctance  and  under  what 
seemed  10  be  the  stress  of  finaTicial  necessity.  Their  attach- 
ment to  the  Church  remains  unabated  and  the  interest  of 
the  Church  in  them  is  as  great  as  ever.  Is  it  too  much  to 
hope  that,  with  many  of  these  institutions,  the  establishment 

th>t  these  initdtiitions  arc  of  several  ditlerent  clacftCR,  linding  alio  that, 
inthepreuureofolhcrdBiins,  no  provition  has  been  made  br  thctc  initj- 
tutioDs  for  such  profewors  and  teachers,  and  having  learned  of  the 
ampte  provtskiru  now  being  offered  to  institutions  which  arc  without 
legal  or  organic  rcbiion  to  the  Chrittian  Church,  docs  hcrchy  otrriure 
th«  General  Aswmbly  of  lOM,  to  in<]uire,  by  a  special  oinvmiltce  or 
otherwiM,  into  the  number  and  the  clajsificatioii  of  institutions  of 
learning  dependent  on  or  nrganieally  related  to  our  Church,  whieh  have 
no  provision  for  retiring  allowances  for  profcaiora  or  leadiers;  to  as- 
certain the  equitable  basis  for  such  alkiwancet  and  to  propose  a  plan 
for  a  fund  which  shall  provide,  year  after  year,  reyuUr  allowances  to 
these  devoted  Tctersna  in  the  service  of  Christ  and  His  Church. 
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of  Such  a  fund  would  mark  the  glad  day  of  their  return  to 
the  Church? 

Such  a  plan  was,  of  course,  undreamed  of  by  our  failiers 
and  lacks  the  authority  of  precedent ;  but  the  general  edu- 
cational situation  also  lacks  the  authority  of  precedent. 
As  our  fathers  heroically  met  the  situation  which  faced 
thetn,  so  ought  we  to  meet  the  situation  which  is  before 
us.  As  they  in  their  day  had  to  make  precedents,  so  must 
we  in  oors.  This  is  true  conservatism,  and  at  the  same 
time,  true  progress. 

When  the  Church  shall  esUbUsh  ibis  fund,  slic  will  give 
to  her  educational  work  a  stability  which  is  greatly  needed. 
She  will  not  only  provide  for  her  veteran  teachers  and 
professors,  but  she  will  assure  to  those  wbo  are  now  i:i 
active  service  a  sufficient  support  for  their  old  age.  Meet- 
ing thus  the  new  demands,  she  will  be  able  to  maintain  her 
historic  place  as  the  friend  and  guide  in  Christian  educa- 
tion. Acknowledging  the  services  of  the  generous  founder 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach- 
ing, who,  by  his  benefaction,  pointed  out  the  need  and 
showeil  the  way  to  meet  it.  and  availing  herself  of  the 
valuable  results  of  the  work  of  the  Foundation,  she  wilt 
see  to  it  tiiat  her  colleges  and  academies  arc  developed  ac- 
cording to  the  highest  standards,  that  they  are  kept  abreast 
of  the  times  in  science  and  art  and  philosophy,  that  their 
courses  meet  the  new  demands  of  modem  life.  and.  besides, 
that,  more  than  ever,  they'  surround  their  students  with 
those  influences  which  make  for  integrity,  purity,  courage 
and  fidelity  to  the  tasks  of  the  common  life.  It  is  no  secret 
that  modern  educators,  in  their  efforts  to  withstand  the 
trend  of  a  purely  secular  theory,  are  looking  wistfully  for 
the  sources  of  these  higher  influences.  And  the  Church 
will  serve  the  cause  of  education  in  general,  as  well  as 
her  own  institutions,  if  she  will  show  again  that  these  in- 
fluences take  their  rise  in  supernatural  sources,  that  faith 
in  God  is  the  source  of  faith  with  and  service  to  man,  that 
the  eternal  world  holds  for  men  by  far  the  larger  part  of 
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life,  that  the  sure  guide  to  the  eternal  is  the  Word  of  God 
and  that  true  wisdom  for  man  is  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Him 
Who  is  the  Eternal  Wisdom  Incarnate. 

The  Church  which  girds  herself  for  this  task  will  com- 
mand the  sympathy  and  support  of  every  man  who  has 
discovered  the  real  lack  in  the  present  system  of  education. 

W.  S.  Plumeh  Bryan. 
The  Church  of  the  Covenant. 
Chicago. 


ON  THE   BIBLICAL  NOTION  OF  "RENEWAL" 

The  terms  "renew",  "renewing",  are  not  of  frequent 
ciirrcnce  in  our  English  Bible.  In  tlw  New  Testament  tl 
do  not  occur  at  all  in  ihe  Gospels,  but  only  in  the  Epistles 
(Paul  and  Hebrews),  where  they  stand,  respectively,  for 
the  Greek  temis  4m«(mw><b  (n  Cor.  iv.  i6,  Col.  iii.  lo)  with 
its  cognates,  <li'a«aii'^«(Hcb.  vi.  6)  and  Avovwio/tat  (  Eph.  iv. 
23),  and  ivcutaitxatTK  (Rom.  xii.  2.  Tit  iii.  5).  If  we  leave 
to  one  side  it  Cor.  iv.  16  and  Heb.  vi.  6.  which  are  of  some- 
what doubtful  interpretation,  it  becomes  at  once  evident  that 
a  definite  theoli^icai  conception  is  embodied  in  these  terms. 
This  conception  is  that  salvation  in  Christ  involves  a  radi- 
cal and  complete  trans fonnation  wrought  in  the  soul  (Rom. 
xiL.  2,  Eph.  iv.  23)  by  God  the  Holy  Spirit  (Tit  iii.  5. 
Eph.  iv.  24).  by  virtue  of  which  we  become  "new  men" 
(Eph.  iv.  24,  Col.  iii.  10).  no  longer  conformed  to  this 
world  (Rom.  xii.  2,  Eph.  iv.  22,  Col.  iii.  9),  but  in  knowl- 
edge and  holiness  of  the  truth  created  after  the  image  of 
God  (Eph.  iv.  24,  Col.  iii.  to,  Rom.  .\ii.  2).  The  concep- 
tion, it  will  be  seen,  is  a  wide  one,  inclusive  of  all  that  is 
comprehended  in  what  we  now  technically  speak  of  as 
regeneration,  renovation  and  sanctification.  It  embraces, 
in  fact,  the  entire  subjective  side  of  salvation,  which  it  rep- 
resents a.s  a  work  of  Gofl,  issuing  in  a  wholly  new  creation 
(11  Cor.  V.  17,  Gal.  vi.  15,  Eph.  ii.  10).  What  is  indicated 
is.  therefore,  the  need  of  such  a  subjective  salvation  by 
sinful  man,  and  the  provision  for  this  need  made  in  CHirist 
(Eph.  iv.  20,  Col.  iii.  11,  Tit.  iii.  6). 

The  absence  of  the  terms  in  question  from  the  Gospels 
does  not  in  the  least  argue  the  absence  from  the  teaching 
of  the  Gospels  of  the  thing  expressed  by  them.  This  thing 
is  so  of  the  essence  of  the  religion  of  revelation  that  it 
could  not  be  absent  from  any  stage  of  its  proclamation. 
That  it  should  be  absent  would  require  that  sin  should  be 
conceived  to  have  wrought  no  subjective  injury  to  man. 
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SO  itiat  he  would  need  for  his  recovery  from  sin  only  an 
objective  caiicelling  of  his  guilt  and  reinstatement  in  the 
favor  of  GcmI,  This  is  certainly  not  the  conception  of  the 
Scriptures  in  any  of  tlieir  piarts.  It  is  unifonnly  taught 
in  Scripture  that  by  his  sin  man  has  not  merely  incurred 
the  divine  condemnation  but  also  corrupted  his  own  heart; 
that  sin,  in  other  words,  is  not  merely  guilt  but  depravity: 
and  that  there  is  needed  for  man's  recovery  from  sin,  there- 
fore, not  merely  atonement  but  renewal ;  that  salvation,  that 
is  to  say,  consists  not  merely  in  pardon  but  in  purification. 
Creat  as  is  the  stress  laid  in  the  Scriptures  on  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins  as  the  root  of  salvation,  no  less  stress  is  laid 
throughout  the  Scriptures  on  the  cleansing  of  the  heart  as 
the  fruit  of  salvation.  Nowhere  is  the  sinner  permitted 
to  rest  satisfied  with  pardon  as  the  aid  of  salvation;  every- 
where he  is  made  poignantly  to  feel  that  salvation  is  realized 
only  in  a  clean  heart  and  a  right  spirit. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  for  example,  sin  is  not  set  forth 
in  its  origin  as  a  purely  objective  act  with  no  subjective 
cfTccts,  or  in  its  manifestation  as  a  scries  of  purely  objective 
acta  out  of  all  relation  to  the  subjective  condition.  On  the 
contrary,  the  sin  of  our  first  parents  is  represented  as  no 
less  corrupting  than  inculpating:  shame  is  as  immediate 
a  fruit  of  it  as  fear  (Gen.  iii.  7).  And.  on  the  principle 
that  no  clean  thing  can  come  out  of  what  is  unclean  (Job 
xiv.  4),  all  that  are  bom  of  woman  arc  declared  "abomin- 
able and  corrupt,"  to  whose  nature  iniquity  alone  is  at- 
tractive (Job  XV.  14-16).  Accordingly,  to  become  sinful, 
men  do  not  wait  until  the  age  of  accountable  action  arrives. 
Rather,  they  are  apostate  from  the  womb,  and  as  soon 
SS  they  are  bom  go  astray,  speaking  lies  (Ps.  Iviii.  3): 
they  are  even  shapcn  in  iniquity  and  conceived  in  sin  (Ps. 
Ji.  5).  The  propensity  (  "^f:  )  of  their  heart  is  evil  from 
their  youth  ((ien.  ■\nii.  2i),  and  it  is  out  of  the  heart  that 
all  the  issues  of  life  proceed  (Prov.  iv.  2,  xx.  1 1 ).  Acts  of 
sin  are  therefore  but  the  expression  of  the  natural  heart. 
which  is  deceitful  above  all  things  and  desperately  sick 
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(Jer.  xvii.  9).  The  only  hope  of  an  atncnduient  of  tlie 
life,  lies  accordingly  in  a  change  of  heart;  and  this  change 
of  heart  is  the  desire  of  God  for  His  people  (Dcut.  v.  29) 
smd  the  passionate  longing  of  the  saints  for  themselves  (Fs. 
li.  10).  It  is,  indeed,  wholly  beyond  man's  own  power  to 
achieve  it.  As  well  might  the  Ethiopian  hope  to  change 
his  skin  and  the  leopard  his  spots  as  he  who  is  wonted  to 
evil  to  correct  his  ways  (Jer.  xiii,  20) ;  and  when  it  is  a 
matter  of  cleansing  not  of  hands  but  of  heart — who  canfl 
declare  that  he  has  made  his  heart  clean  and  is  pure  from 
sin  (Prov.  xx.  9)  ?  Men  may  be  exhorted  to  circumcise 
their  hearts  ( Deut.  x.  10.  Jer.  iv.  4).  and  to  make  themselves^ 
new  hearts  and  new  spirits  (Ezek.  xviii.  31);  but  the 
background  of  such  appeals  is  rather  the  promise  of  God 
than  the  ability  of  man  ( Dcut.  v.  29,  Ezek.  xi.  19,  c{. 
Keil  m  he).  It  is  God  alone  who  can  "turn"  a  man  "a' 
new  heart"  (i  Sam.  x.  9),  and  the  cry  of  the  saint  who  has 
come  to  imderstand  what  his  sin  means,  and  therefore  what 
cleansing  from  it  involves,  is  ever,  "Create  (  •'7?  )  in  me 
a  new  heart,  O  God.  and  renew  (  ffyj  )  a  steadfast  spirit 
within  mc"  (Ps.  li.  10  [  12] ).  The  express  warrant  for 
^eat  a  prayer  is  afforded  by  the  promise  of  God  who, 
knuwing  the  incapacity  of  the  flesh,  has  Himself  et^;age4 
to  perfect  His  people.  He  will  circumcise  their  hearts, 
that  they  may  love  the  Lord  their  God  with  all  their  heart 
and  with  all  their  soul;  and  so  may  live  (Dent.  xxx.  6). 
He  will  give  them  a  heart  to  know  Him  that  He  is  thifl 
Lord;  that  so  they  may  really  be  His  people  and  He  their 
God  (Jer.  xxiv.  4).  He  will  put  His  lawr  in  their  inward 
parts  and  write  it  in  their  heart  so  that  all  shall  know 
Him  (Jer.  xxxi.  33,  of.  xxxii.  39).  He  will  take  the  stony 
heart  out  of  their  flesh  and  give  iheni  a  heart  of  llesh,  tliat 
they  may  walk  in  His  statutes  and  keep  his  ordinances  and 
do  them,  and  so  be  His  people  and  He  their  God  (Ezek.  xilj 
19).  He  will  give  them  a  new  heart  and  take  away  the 
stony  heart  out  of  their  flesh:  and  put  His  Spirit  within  them 
and  cause  them  to  walk  in  His  statutes  and  keep  His 
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ment3  and  do  tliem :  tliat  so  they  may  be  His  people  and  He 
their  God  (EkIc.  xxxvi.  26,  cf.  xxxviL  29).  Thus  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  new  heart  was  made  a  substantial  part  of  the 
Me&sianic  promise,  in  which  was  embodied  the  whole  liope 
of  Israel. 

It  docs  not  seem  open  to  doubt  that  in  these  great  declar- 
ations we  have  the  proclamation  of  man's  need  of  "renewal" 
and  of  tlie  divine  provisioti  for  it  as  an  essential  dement  in 
salvation.*  We  must  not  be  misled  by  the  emphasts  placed 
in  the  Old  Testament  on  the  forgiveness  of  sins  as  the  con- 
stitutive fact  of  salvation,  into  explaining  away  alt  allu- 
sions to  the  cleansing  of  the  heart  as  but  figurative  expres- 
sions for  pardon.  Pardon  is  no  doubt  frequently  set  forth 
under  the  figure  or  symbol  of  washing  or  cleansing:  but 
expressions  such  as  those  which  lu'ive  been  adduced  go 
beyond  this.  When.  then,  it  is  sug-gcstcd'  that  Psalm  H.  for 
example,  "contains  only  a  single  prayer,  namely  for  forgive- 
ness"; and  that  "the  cry,  'Create  in  me  a  clean  heart'  is  a 
petition  not  for  what  we  call  renewal"  but  only  for  "for- 
giving grace",  we  cannot  help  thinking  the  contention  an 
extravagance, — an  extravagance,  moreover,  out  of  keeping 
with  its  author's  language  elsewhere,  and  indeed  in  this 
very  context  where  he  speaks  quite  simply  of  the  pollution 
as  well  as  the  guilt  of  sin  as  inchuled  in  the  scope  of  the 
confession  made  in  this  psalm.'  The  woni  "create"  is  a 
strong  one  and  appears  to  invoke  from  God  the  exertion  of 

"The  aeccssitjr  of  a  change  of  disposition  for  the  reception  of  salva- 
tion is  indicated  (Jcf.  xnxi.  jj.  Eirek.  xxxvi.  js)" — Kilnig,  Offenba- 
mugtbegriff  d.  A.  T.  II  p.  398,  note,  "Indications  arc  not  wlirtlly 
Ucking  that  some  of  the  prophets,  at  least,  believed  m&n  unsble  to 
nakt  luinscir  acceptable  to  God  .  .  .  Ii  ia  Cod  who  ckansci  the 
bean  by  cleaniTng  away  the  droi*  (lu.  I.  25,  vi.  7.  Jer.  xxxi.  31-34. 
Kxxii.  8)" — J.  M.  P.  Smiih,  Biblical  I4e<u  o{  Alonemtnt,  1909,  p.  aS. 
"Ezdud  is  even  so  t>old  as  to  declare  that  we  amend  our  lives  because 
God  gives  ns  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit  (xi.  19)" — Ex^otitoty 
Tints.  Feb.  1906,  p.  zv>- 

*Cf.  A.  B.  Davidson,  Theology  of  the  O.  T..  p.  33a. 

•p.  234;  cf.  in  general  p.  24+:  "There  it,  therefore,  both  guili  and 
potluiion  to  tic  removed  in  the  rea1i»lion  in  Israel  of  the  life  of  God." 
Similarly  Delitxscli  in  he.:  "the  prayer  lor  justification  is  followed  by 
die  prayer  (or  renewing  " 
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His  almighty  power  for  the  production  of  a  new  subjective 
state  of  things:  and  it  docs  not  seem  easy  to  confine  the 
word  "heart"  to  the  signification  "conscience"  as  if  the 
prayer  were  merely  that  the  conscience  might  be  relieved 
from  its  sense  of  giiilt.  Moreover,  the  parallel  clause, 
"Renew  a  steadfast  spirit  within  me."  does  not  readily 
lend  itself  to  the  purely  objective  interpretation.*'  That  the 
transformation  of  the  heart  promised  in  the  great  prophetic 
passages  must  also  mean  more  than  the  production  of  a 
clear  conscience,  is  equally  undeniable  and  indeed  is  not 
denied.  When  Jeremiah  (xxxi.  31-33).  for  example,  re- 
presents God  as  declaring  that  what  shall  characterize  the 
New  Covenant  which  He  will  make  with  the  House  of 
Israel,  is  that  He  will  put  His  law  in  the  inward  parts  of 
His  people  and  write  it  in  their  hearts,  he  surely  means  to 
say  that  God  promises  to  work  a  subjective  effect  in  the 
hearts  of  Israel,  by  virtue  of  which  their  very  instincts 
and  most  Intimate  impulses  shall  be  on  the  side  of  the  law, 
obedience  to  which  sh^Rl  therefore  be  but  the  spontaneous 
expression  of  their  own  natures.* 

"•Baethgen's  coniincnl  on  the  verse  runs:  "The  singer  knows  that 
for  the  steadfastness  of  heart  sought  in  v«rtc  8,  there  it  neecl«<f  a  new 
creation,  a  rebirth.  K^f  in  the  Kal  is  always  u>cd  only  of  the  divine 
jtrcxluclion.  The  heart  is  the  cenlral  organ  of  the  whde  rcliitious  mora] 
life;  the  parallel  pit  Is  its  synonym.  BteadfaM  (  ]t33 )  the  spirit  it 
cailed  60  far  as  it  <lo«  not  hesitate  between  gotxi  and  evil," 

*Cf.  t.  g.,  A.  B.  Davidson,  Hastings'  BD.,  I  pp.  514  tq.:  "Jehovdl 
will  make  a  new  covenant  wiih  Israel,  that  is.  forgive  their  sins  and 
■rite  His  law  in  their  hearts — <he  one  in  Hi»  free  grace  snd  th«  «thcr 
by  Hi)  creative  act":  aI*o  IV.  p.  iJ9a.  and  die  fine  exposition  of  Enk. 
xxxvi,  17-38  in  the  Thtology  of  tke  O.  T.,  p.  343.  On  the  other  hand 
Gtesebrecht,  Handkom.  Jtr.  p.  tfi  thinks  "Jeremiah  ha«  not  yet  ad- 
vanced to  the  'new  heart'  (Eiek.  xi.  ift  xxvi.  a6  tQ..  Ps.  li.  la) ;  what 
he  is  thinkinfi  of  is  an  inner  influence  on  the  heart  by  divine  power,  to 
that  it  attains  a  new  attitude  to  lh«  contents  of  the  law."  But  this 
divine  power  is  certainly  conceived  as  creative.  "The  prophet*,"  tzyt 
Gunkcl,  Di€  IVirkungcn  des  hcUigen  Ceislet  1899.  P-  77.  "were  con- 
vinced that  God  HirrseH  must  interfere  in  order  10  produce  the  ided 
condition  which  He  demands.  The  ideal  tcingdom  in  which  dwell  piety 
and  riKh Icon sn ess  cannot,  therefore,  he  a  result  of  the  natural  dei'elop- 
(Bent  of  the  people,  bvt  it  can  come  into  existence  only  by  an  act  of 
God,  by  a  miracle,  by  the  outpouring  of  the  divine  Spirit" 
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It  is  «quall/  important  to  guard  against  lowering  the 
conception  of  the  Divine  holiness  in  the  Old  Testament 
until  the  demand  of  God  that  His  people  shall  be  holy  as 
He  is  holy,"  and  the  provisions  of  His  Grace  to  make  theni 
holy  by  an  inner  creative  act,  arc  robbed  of  more  or  less  ol 
their  deeper  ethical  meaning.  Here,  too,  some  recent 
writers  are  at  fault,  speaking  at  times  almost  as  if  holiness 
in  God  were  merely  a  sort  of  fastidiousness,  over  against 
which  is  set  not  so  much  all  sin  as  uncleanness,  as  all  uo- 
deanncss,  as  in  this  sense  sin."  The  idea  is  that  what  this 
somewhat  squeamish  GofI  did  not  find  agreeable  those  who 
ser\'ed  Him  would  discover  it  well  to  avoid ;  rather  than  that 
all  sin  is  necessarily  abominable  to  the  holy  God  and  He 
will  not  abide  it  in  His  servants.  This  lowered  view  is 
sometimes  even  pushed  to  the  extreme  of  suggesting'  that 
"it  is  nowhere  intimated  that  there  is  any  danger  to  the 
sinner  because  of  his  uncleanness;"  if  he  is  "cut  off"  that 
is  solely  on  account  of  his  disobedience  in  not  clcaiising 
himself,  not  on  account  of  the  uncleanness  itself.  The 
extremity  of  this  contention  is  its  sufficient  refutation. 
When  the  sage  declares  that  no  one  can  say  "I  have  made 
my  heart  clenn,  I  am  pure  from  sin"  (Prov.  xx.  9),  he 
clearly  means  to  intimate  that  an  unclean  heart  is  itself  sin- 
ful The  Psalmist  in  bewailing  his  inborn  sinfulness  and 
expressing  his  longing  for  truth  in  the  inward  parts  and 
wisdom  in  the  hidden  parts,  certainly  conceived  his  un- 
clean heart  as  properly  sinful  in  the  sight  of  God,  (Ps.  li). 
The  prophet  abject  before  the  holy  God  (Is.  vi)  beyond 
question  looked  upon  his  uncleanness  as  itself  iniquity 
requiring  to  be  taken  away  by  expiatory  purging.  It 
would  seem  unquestionable  that  throughout  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  unclcani)es.t  which  is  offensive  to  Jehovah  is  sin 
considered  as  pollution,  and  that  salvation  from  sin  in- 
volves therefore  a  process  of  purification  as  well  as  expia- 
tion. 

*C(.  Dillmann.  jiilltsl.  Thenlosie,  pp.  421-2. 

*£.  p.,  A.  B.  Davidson.  Theology  of  0,  T.,  pp.  348  tg. 

*tbi4.,  pp.  352-3,  agaiait  Richsi. 
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The  agent  by  whom  the  cleansing  of  the  heart  is  effected 
is  in  the  Old  Testament  uniformly  represented  as  God 
Himself,  or,  rarely,  more  spccifkally  as  the  Spirit  of  God, 
which  is  the  Old  Testament  name  for  God  in  His  effective 
activity.  It  has,  indeed,  been  denied  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  is  ever  regarded  in  the  Old  Testament  as  the  worlttr 
of  holiness.'  But  this  extreme  position  cannot  be  main- 
tained." It  is  true  enough  that  the  Spirit  of  God  comes  be- 
fore us  in  the  Old  Testament  chiefly  as  the  Theocratic  Spirit 
endowing  men  as  servants  of  the  Kingdom,  and  after  that 
as  the  CosmicaJ  Spirit,  the  principle  of  all  world-processes; 
and  only  occasionally  as  the  creator  of  new  ethical  life 
in  the  individual  soul.'°  But  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
in  Ps.  li.  it  [13]  God's  Holy  Spirit,  or  the  Spirit  of  God's 
hoHncss.  is  conceived  in  that  precise  manner,  and  the  same  is 
trtie  of  P&ahn  cxltii.  10  (cf.  Is.  Ixiii.  10,  ti  and  see  Gen.  vi. 
3,  Neh.  ix.  20,  I  Sam.  x.  6,  9)."  It  is  chiefly,  however,  in 
promises  of  the  future  that  this  aspect  of  the  Spirit's  work 

*  Cf.,  «.  g.,  Bcveralnis,  Dt  kriiigt  Gttst  to  ri/n*  W^rkimgrn,  1896,  p. 
jS:  "Although  the  tpirit  of  God  tnay.  no  doubt,  be  brought  into 
connection  wilh  a  moral  renewing  (in  Ezck.  xxxvi.  37)  nevcitheless 
an  clhical  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  is  nowhere  laugbi  in  the 
Old  TfsUment." 

*C/.,  e.  9.,  Sweie,  Hatting/  BD.,  II,  pt>.  4QJ-4;  «nd  Dxridion,  ibi4.. 
IV,  p.  119a:  "Later  prophets  p<rc«tve  that  man's  spirit  must  be  deter- 
Diined  bj-  xn  operation  of  God  who  will  wriie  His  ]aw  on  k  (Jro.  lii. 
3j),  or  who  will  put  His  own  Spirit  within  him  as  The  impuUivc  prin- 
ciple of  hti  life  ( [*.  xxxii.  15,  Eiek.  xxxvi.  36IIF)". 

'CU  The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Revieu:  Oct  i&>5.  PP-  669  *<l- 

"As  even  Gunlce]  allows.  Die  IVirkungen.  &c..'  t>.  77:  "On  the  other 
hand  the  Spirit  appeari  an  the  principle  of  religion  and  morality  in  Ezek. 
xxxvi.  27-,  It.  xxviii  6;  xxxii.  15  it}.;  with  which  Z«ch-  xii.  10  may  be 
CompBrcd.  To  these  ntay  be  added  the  passages,  not  cited  \>y  Wcndt, 
Ii  XL  3  and  Ps.  li.  13:  cxlitj.  lo^  the  two  last  of  which  have  far  the 
mott  ligniticance  for  our  problem,  becatuc  they  present  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Spirit  in  its  relation  to  the  life  of  pious  individtiaU" 
{cf.  pp.  78  and  70).  Delitzsch.  on  Ps.  li.  o,  M.  thinks  it  nevertheless 
a  niiitake  10  take  "ihc  Holy  Spirit"  here  as  "the  Spirit  cf  grace"  «a 
distinct  frmn  the  "Spirit  of  office".  David,  he  tays,  is  thinking  of 
bimscKas  king,  as  Israelite,  and  as  man,  without  diMinguishing  between 
them:  the  Spirit  in  his  mind  is  that  with  which  he  was  anointed  (I 
Sam.  xvi.  13)  ;  and  be  speaks  of  His  total  effects  without  difFcrentiation. 
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is  dwelt  upon."  The  recreative  activity  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
is  even  made  the  crowning  Messianic  blessing  (Is.  xxxii.  15, 
xxxiv.  [6.  xliv.  3,  on  which  sec  Giescbrecht,  Die  Serufs- 
begabvng,  etc,  p.  [44,  Hx.  21,  Ezck.  x.  29.  xviii.  31.  xxvi. 
26,  xxx\-ii.  14,  xxxix.  29,  Zech.  xii.  10) ;  and  this  is  as  much 
as  to  say  that  the  promised  Messianic  salvation  included  in 
it  provision  for  the  renewal  of  men's  hearts  as  well  as  for 
the  expiation  of  their  gtiilt." 

It  would  be  distinct!/  a  retn^ression  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment standpoint,  tliercforc.  if  our  Lord — Himself,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Old  Testament  prophecy  (e.  g.,  Is.  xi.  I, 
xlii.  I,  Ixi.  1),  endowed  with  the  Spirit  (Mt.  iii.  16,  iv.  1, 
xii.  18.  38.  MIc.  i.  10,  12.  Lk.  iii.  22.  tv.  I,  14.  18,  x.  31, 
Jno.  i.  32.33)  above  measure  (Jno.  iii.  34)'* — had  neglected 
the  Messianic  promise  of  spiritual  renewal.  In  point  of  fact. 
He  b^an  His  ministry  as  the  dispenser  of  the  Spirit 
(Mt.  iii.  II,  Mk.  i.  8,  Lk.  iii.  t6,  Jno.  i.  33).  And  the  pur- 
pose for  which  He  dispensed  the  Spirit  is  unmi-Makably 
represented  as  the  cleansing  of  the  heart.  The  distinction 
of  Jesus  is.  indeed,  made  to  lie  precisely  in  this. — that 
whereas  John  could  baptise  only  with  water,  Je.<itis  bap- 
tised with  the  Holy  Spirit:  the  repentance  which  was  sym- 
bolized by  the  one  was  wrought  by  the  other.  And  this 
repentance  (tt^rdvota )  was  no  mere  vain  regret  for  an 
ill-spent  past  (  >*«ra^*A«ia  ) ,  or  surface  modification  of  con- 
duct, but  a  radical  transformation  of  the  mind  which  issues 
indeed  in  "fruits  worthy  of  repentance"  (Lk.  iii.  8.  i.  e., 
httcif»4f^)  but  itself  insists  in  an  inward  rever.*al  of  men- 
tal attitude. 

There  is  little  subsequent  reference  in  the  Synoptic  Gos- 
pels, to  be  sure,  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  renovator  of 
hearts.    It  is  made  clear,  indeed,  that  He  is  the  best  of  gifts 

"Cf.  Gonlcel,  as  cited,  p.  7S.  ind  Delicnch  on  Ps.  It.  13, 13:  stso  Dal- 
man.  Words  of  /enu,  p.  2g6:  "Jwemlah  and  Etekiel  recopuKd  a  na]ra- 
culous  traniformation  in  the  bean  of  the  people  of  the  lulure." 

"C/.  in  general.  Tht  Prftbyl«riatt  and  Rtfortned  ffrrww,  Oct. 
1895.  art.  "The  Spirit  o!  God  in  the  0.  T."  pp.  679ff. 

"Rw  OR  the  wtw>]«  it  leemi  ti«rt  so  to  nnderMind  this  verse. 
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and  that  the  Father  will  not  withhold  Him  from  those  that 
ask  Him  (Lk.  xi.  13),  and  that  He  abides  in  the  followers 
of  Jesus  and  works  in  and  through  them  (Mt.  x-  20,  Mk- 
xiii.  It,  Lk.  xii.  12)  ;  and  il  is  made  equall)'  clear  that  He 
is  the  very  principle  of  holiness,  sO  that  to  confuse  His 
activity  with  that  of  unclean  spirits  argues  absolute  per\'er- 
sion  (Mt.  xii.  31,  Mk.  iii.  29,  Lk.  xii.  10).  But  these  two 
things  do  not  happen  to  be  brought  together  in  these  Gos- 
pels." 

In  the  Gospel  of  John,  on  the  other  hand,  the  testimony 
of  the  Baptist  is  followed  up  by  the  record  of  the  searching 
conversation  of  our  I-ord  with  Nicodemus,  in  which  Nico- 
demus  is  rebuked  for  not  knowing — though  "the  teacher  of 
Israel" — that  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  not  for  the  children  ol 
the  flesh  but  only  for  the  children  of  the  Spirit  (cf.  MaL  iii. 
9).  Nicodemus  had  come  to  our  Lord  as  to  a  teacher, 
widely  recognized  as  having  a  mission  from  God.  JeSus 
repels  this  approach  as  falling  far  below  recogniring  Him 
for  what  He  really  was  and  for  what  he  had  really  come  to 
do.  As  a  divinely  sent  teacher  He  solenmly  assures  Nico- 
demus that  something  much  more  effective  than  teaching  is 
needed :  "Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  except  a  man  be 
bom  anew  he  cannot  see  the  Kingdom  of  God"  (iii.  3). 
And  then,  when  Nicodemus,  oppressed  by  the  sense  of  the 
profundity  of  the  change  which  must  indeed  be  wrought  in 
man  if  he  is  to  be  fitted  for  the  Kingdom  of  God.  despair- 
ingly inquires  "How  can  this  be?"  our  Lord  explains 
equally  solemnly  that  it  is  only  by  a  sovereign,  recreating 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  so  great  an  effect  can  be 
wrought :  "Verily,  verily.  I  say  unto  thee,  except  a  man  be 
bom  of  water  and  the  Spirit  he  cannot  enter  into  the  King- 
dom of  God"  (iii.  5).  Nor,  he  adds,  ought  such  a  declara- 
tion to  cause  surprise:  what  is  bom  of  the  flesh  can  be  noth- 
ing but  flesh;  only  what  is  bom  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit.  He 
closes  the  discussion  with  a  reference  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  action  of  the  Spirit  in  regenerating  men :    as  with  the 

"  Sec  in  Kcneral.  however,  Bruce,  The  Kingdam  of  God,  p.  3S9- 
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wind  which  blows  where  it  lists,  we  know  nothing  of 
the  SiHrit's  conting  except  Lo,  it  is  herel  (iii.  8).  About 
tlie  phrase.  "Bom  of  water  and  the  Spirit"  niucli  debate 
has  been  had;  and  various  explanations  of  it  have  been 
offered.  The  one  thing  which  seems  certain  is  that  there 
can  be  no  reference  to  an  external  act,  performed  by  men, 
of  their  own  will :  for  in  that  case  the  product  woukl  not  be 
spirit  but  flesh,  neither  would  it  come  without  observation. 
Is  it  fanciful  to  see  here  a  reference  back  to  the  Baptist's, 
"I  indeed  baptise  with  water;  He  baptises  with  the  Holy 
Spirit"?  The  meaning  then  would  l)c  that  entrance  into  the 
IGngdom  of  God  requires,  if  we  cannot  quite  say  not  only 
repentance  Ijut  also  regeneration,  yet  at  least  we  may  say 
both  repentance  and  regeneration.  In  any  event  it  is  very 
puugently  taught  here  that  the  precondition  of  entrance 
into  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  a  ratlical  transformation 
wrought  by  the  Spirit  of  God  Himself.'" 

Beyond  this  fundamental  passage  there  is  little  said  in 
John's  Gospel  of  the  renovating  activities  of  the  Spirit. 
The  communication  of  the  Spirit  of  xx.  Z2  seems  to  be  an 
official  endowment ;  and  although  in  vii.  39  the  allusion 
appears  to  be  to  tlie  gift  of  the  Spirit  to  believers  at  large, 
the  stress  seems  to  fall  rather  on  the  blessing  they  bring  to 
others  by  virtue  of  this  endowment,  than  on  that  they  receive 
themselves.  There  remains  only  the  great  promise  of  the 
Paraclete.  It  would  probably  l>e  inii)ossible  to  attribute 
more  depth  or  breadth  of  meaning  than  rightfully  belongs 
to  them,  to  the  passages  which  embody  this  promise  (xiv. 
16,  26,  XV.  26,  xvi.  7.  13).  But  the  emphasis  apiiears  to  be 
laid  in  them  upon  the  illuminating  (cf.  also  Lk.  i.  15,  41, 
67,  ii.  25,  26;  Ml  xxii.  42,  11)  more  than  upon  the  sancti- 

"  Cf.  Wendt  Tbt  Ttachiiff  of  Jesits.  EL  T..  II.  91 :  "J^sus  h*rc  at  (he 
otitset  dcclATci,  in  the  only  pu&aKc  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  where  the 
conception  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  it  directly  menticmed,  that  a 
complct*  new  birth,  laldng  place  from  the  commencwncnt,  and,  in- 
deed, a  birth  from  the  Spirit  of  God.  it  indispensably  necessary  in 
order  both  to  *eeing  (that  is,  cxpcnencing)  and  to  entering  (he  King- 
dom of  God  (vM.  3  and  5)" 
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fying  influences  of  the  Spirit,  although  assuredly  the  (atte 
are  not  wholly  absent  (xvi.7-11). 

Elsewhere  in  John,  although  apart  from  any  spediic  refer- 
ence to  the  Spirit  as  tlie  agent,  repeated  expressioti  is  given 
to  the  fundamental  conception  of  renewal.    Men  lie  dead  in 
their  sins  and  require  to  be  raised  from  the  dead  if  the)-  are 
to  live  (xi,  25,  26):  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Son  to 
quicken  whom  He  will  (v.  3l)  ;  it  is  impossible  for  men  tofl 
come  to  the  Son.  unless  they  be  drawn  by  the  Father 
(vi.  44) ;  being  in  the  Son  it  is  only  of  the  Father  that  they 
can  bear  fruit  (xv.  j).    Similarly  in  the  Synoptics  there  is 
lacking  nothing  to  this  tcachii^,  except  the  specific  refer- 
ence of  the  cflFects  to  the  Holy  Spirit.    What  is  required  of 
men  is  nothing  less  tlun  perfection  even  as  the  heavenly 
Father  is  perfect  ( Mt.  v.  48 — the  New  Testament  form 
the  Old  Testament  "Ye  sliall  be  holy  for  I  am  holy,  Jchov 
your  God".  I>cv.  xix.  2).     And  this  jjcrfcction  is  not 
matter  of  external  conduct  but  of  internal  disposition.    One 
of  the  objects  of  the  "Sermon  on  the  Mount"  is  to  deepen 
the  conception  of  righteousness   and  to  carry  back  both  sinfl 
and  righteousness  into  the  heart  itself  (Mat.  v.  20).     Ac-™ 
cordingly,  the  external  righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  is  pronounced  just  no  righteousness  at  all;  it  is 
the  cleansing  merely  of  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  of  the 
irfattcr  (Mt.  xxiii.  25),  and  they  arc  therefore  but  as  whitcd 
sepulchres,  which  outwardly  appear  beautiftd  but  inwardly 
are  full  of  dead  men's  bones  (Mt.  xxiii.  27,  28).     Truefl 
cleansing  must  begin  from  within ;  and  this  inward  cleans- 
ing will  cleanse  the  outside  also  (Mt.  xxiii.  26,  xv.  11).^ 
The  fundamental  principle  is  that  every  tree  brings  forttt^ 
fruit  according  to  its  nature,  whether  good  or  bad;  and 
therefore  the  tree  must  be  made  good  and  its  fruit  good, 
or  else  the  tree  corrupt  and  its  fruit  corrupt  (Mat.  vii.  i/, 
xii.  33.  XV.  It.  MJe.  vii.  15,  Lk.  vi.  43,  xi.  34).    So  invari- 
aJ)le  and  all-inclusive  is  this  principle  in  its  working,  that 
it  applies  even  to  the  idle  words  which  men  speak,  by  which 
they  may  therefore  be  justly  judged:  none  that  arc  evil 
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can  speak  good  things,  "for  it  is  out  of  the  abundance  of 
the  heart  that  the  mouth  speaketh"  (Mat.  xii.  34).  Half- 
measures  are  ilwrefore  unavailing  (Mat.  vi,  21) ;  a  radical 
change  alone  will  suffice — no  mere  patching  of  the  new  on 
tlK  old,  no  pouring  of  new  wine  into  old  bottles  (Mat.  ix. 
16.  17,  \fk.  ii.  21,  22,  Lk.  V.  36,  39).  He  who  has  not  a 
wedding-garment — the  gift  of  the  host — even  though  he  be 
called  shall  not  be  chosen  (Mat.  xxii.  li,  12). 

Accordingly  when — in  the  Synoptic  parallel  to  the  conver- 
sation with  Nicodemus — ^the  rich  young  niler  came  to  Jesus 
with  his  heart  set  on  purchase  (as  a  rich  man's  heart  is  apt 
to  be  set) ,  pleading  his  morality.  Jesus  repelled  him  and  took 
occasion  to  pronounce  upon  not  the  diHictilty  only  but  the 
impossibility  of  entrance  into  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  on 
such  terms  (Mat.  xix.  23.  Mk.  x.  23,  Lk.  xviii.  24).  The 
possibility  of  salvation.  He  explains,  just  because  it  involves 
something  far  dctiwr  than  this,  rests  in  the  hands  of  God 
alone  (Mat.  xix.  26,  Mk.  x.  27,  Lk.  xviii.  27).  Man  himself 
brings  nothing  to  it ;  the  Kingdom  is  received  in  naked 
helplessness  (Mat.  xix.  21  ]|).  It  is  not  without  signifi- 
cance that,  in  all  the  Synoptics,  the  conversation  with  the 
rich  young  ruler  is  made  to  follow  inimeclialely  upon  the 
incidCTit  of  the  blessing  of  the  little  cbildim  (Mat.  xix. 
13  ID-  When  our  Ixird  says,  with  reference  to  these 
children  (they  were  mere  babies.  Lk.  xviii.  15),'"  that, 
"Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  he  means  just  to  say 
that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  never  purchased  by  any 
(jnalitj-  whate\'er.  I0  say  nothing  now  of  deeds:  whosoever 
enters  it  enters  it  as  a  child  enters  the  world, — he  is  born 
into  it  by  the  power  of  God.  In  these  two  incidents,  of 
the  child  set  in  the  midst  and  of  the  rich  young  ruler,  we 
have,  in  effect,  actcJ  parables  of  the  new  birth;  they  ex- 
hibit to  us  how  men  enter  the  kingdom  and  set  the  declara- 
tion made  to  Nicodemus  (Jno.  iii.  i  sq.)  before  us  in 
vivid  object-lesson.  And  if  the  kingdom  can  be  entered 
thus  only  in  nakedness  as  a  child  cumcs  into  the  world,  all 

"  Cf.  Hastings'  DCG..  tn.  ChUdrtn. 
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Stand  before  it  in  like  case  and  it  can  come  only  to  those 
sdeaed  therefor  ly  God  Himself :  where  none  have  a  claim 
upon  it  the  law  of  its  bcstowmcnt  can  only  be  the  Divine 
will  (Xfat.  xi  27,  XX.  15).*' 

The  broad  trealment  characteristic  of  the  Gospels  only 
partly  gives  way  as  we  pass  to  the  Epistles.  Dtscrimina- 
tioos  of  a^Kcis  and  stages,  however,  begin  to  become  evi- 
dent; and  with  the  increased  material  before  us  we  easily 
perceive  lines  of  demarcation  which  perhaps  we  should  not 
have  noted  with  the  Gospels  only  in  view.  In  particular  we 
obeer^'e  two  groups  of  terms  standing  over  against  one  an- 
other, describing,  respectively,  from  the  manward  and  from 
the  Godward  side,  the  great  change  experienced  by  him  who 
is  translated  from  the  power  of  darkness  into  the  kingdom 
of  the  Son  of  God's  love  (CoL  i.  13).  And  within  the 
limits  of  each  of  these  groups,  we  observe  also  certain  dis- 
tinctions in  the  usage  of  the  several  terms  which  make  it  up. 
In  the  one  group  arc  such  tenns  as  fteramtlv  with  its  sub- 
stantive /mtAwo,  and  its  cognate  ^era)).ikea0at,  and  Ar*- 
rrp4^i»  and  its  substantive  hrurrpo^.  These  tell  us  what 
part  man  takes  in  the  change.  The  other  grouji  includes 
such  terms  as  Tcnnff'qnu  amStr  or  iie  -nv  $€qv  or  ix  tqv  vvtO- 

coiwvtftfiu.  ainucalittaK.  These  leil  wiial  part  God  takes  in 
the  change.  Man  repents,  makes  amendment,  and  turns  to 
God.  But  it  is  t^  God  that  men  are  renewed,  broi^ht  forth, 
bom  again  into  newness  of  life.  The  transformation  which 
to  human  vision  manifesLs  itself  as  a  cliange  of  life  (  ^m- 
vTpoi^)  resting  upon  a  radical  change  of  mind  (  it^dvota), 
to  Him  who  searches  the  heart  and  understands  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  human  soul  is  known  to  be  a  creation  (mi^&v  ) 
of  God.  beginning  in  a  new  birth  from  the  Spirit  (  -yen^^ 
inu  avtuBaeK  TovwvtvfMiTtK)  and  issuing  in  a.  new  divine  pro- 
duct {irodjfta),  created  in  Christ  Jesus  into  good  works 
prepared  by  God  beforehand  that  they  may  be  walked  in 
(Eph.  ii.  10). 

"  Cf.  Wendt,  as  cited,  p.  54-55  note 
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There  is  certainly  synergism  here:  but  is  it  a  synerpsm 
of  such  character  that  not  only  is  the  initiative  taken  by  God 
(for  "all  things  are  of  God",  n  Cor.  v.  17,  cf.  Hcb.  vi.  6), 
but  the  Divine  action  is  in  the  exceeding:  greatness  of  God's 
power,  according  to  the  workitig  of  the  strength  of  His 
might  which  He  wrought  in  Christ  when  He  raised  Him 
from  the  dead  (Eph.  i.  19).  The  "new  man"  whidi  is  the 
result  of  this  change  is  therefore  one  who  can  be  described 
no  otherwise  than  as  "creaied"  ((CTwreAra)  in  righteousness 
and  holiness  of  truth  (Eph.  iv.  24),  after  the  image  of  God 
significantly  described  as  "He  who  created  him"  ( rov  mC- 
vatTo?  avriv.  Col.  iii.  lo), — ^that  \%  not  He  who  made  him  a 
man.  but  He  who  has  made  him  by  an  equally  creative 
efflux  of  power  this  new  man  which  he  has  become."  The 
exhortation  that  we  shall  "put  on"  this  new  man  (Eph.  iv. 
33,  cf.  iii.  9,  10),  therefore  does  not  imply  that  ehher  the 
initiation  or  the  completion  of  the  process  by  which  the 
"new  creation"  {xaai^icrlvvf,  II  Cor.  v.  17,  Gal.  vi.  15)  is 
wrought  lies  in  our  own  power;  but  only  urges  us  to  that 
diligent  cooperation  with  God  in  the  work  of  our  salvation, 
to  which  He  calls  us  in  all  departments  of  life  (i  Cor.  iii.  9), 
and  the  classical  expression  of  which  in  this  particular  de- 
partment is  found  in  the  great  exhortation  of  Phil.  ii.  12,  13 
where  we  are  encouraged  to  work  out  our  own  salvation 
thoroughly  to  the  end,  with  fear  and  trembling,  on  the  ex- 
press ground  that  it  is  God  who  works  in  us  both  the  willing 
and  doing  for  His  good  pleasure.  The  express  inclusion  of 
"renewal"  in  the  exhortation  (Eph.  iv.  23  avavtouaQm; 
Rom.  xii.  2  it€TaiiOfnt>m(rdai  Tj  avaxaiviiaet)  is  indication 
enough  that  tliis  "renewal"  is  a  process  wide  enough  lo  in- 
clude in  itself  the  whole  synergistic  "working  out"  of  sal- 
vation (»eoT«p7«i5w5<,  Phil.  ii.  12).  But  it  has  no  tendency 
to  throw  doubt  upon  the  underlying  fact  that  this  "working 
out"  is  both  set  in  motion  (to  B^iv)  and  given  effect  (t4 
hc/rjiiv),  only  by  the  energizing  of  Ciod  (0  ivepywy iir iiiin)^ 
80  that  all  (  tA    vtima  )  is  from  God  (  Ac    tow    ^nv^    U 

*Cf.  Ughtloot  in  he. 
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Cor.  V.  17).  Its  effect  is  merely  to  bring  "renewal" 
{ipoKa^ptnTK)  into  close  parallelism  with  "rcpentanw"  (>»«T<i- 
fota  ) — which  itself  is  a  gift  of  God  (11  Tim.  ii.  25,  cf. 
Acts  V.  31,  xi.  18)  as  well  as  a  work  of  man — as  two  names 
for  the  same  great  transaction,  viewed  now  from  the  Divine, 
and  now  from  the  human  point  of  sight. 

It  will  not  be  without  interest  to  observe  the  develop- 
ment of  tttrattniv.  fterdvcia  into  the  technical  term  to  de- 
note the  great  change  by  which  man  jiaKses  from  cleatli  in 
sin  into  life  in  Christ.'**  Among  the  heathen  writers,  the 
two  terms  ^tTafit\£o9at,  f^trafA^Xtta  and  /ttravottv,  ft/erif 
»*«,  although  no  doubt  affected  in  their  eolorir^  by  their 
differing  etymological  suggestions,  and  altlimigh  iuravaMf-, 
perAvota  seems  always  to  have  been  the  tiobler  term,  were 
practically  synonymous.  Both  were  used  of  the  dissatis- 
faction which  is  felt  in  reviewing  an  unworthy  deed ;  both 
of  the  amendment  which  may  grow  out  of  this  dissatis- 
faction. Something  of  this  undiscriminating  usage  extends 
into  the  New  Testament.  In  the  only  three  instances  tn 
which  ii€Taiu\w8ai  occurs  in  the  Gospels  (Mat.  xxi.  30,  32, 
xxvii.  3,  cf.  Hebi  vii.  31  from  Old  Testament),  it  is  used 
of  a  repentance  which  issued  in  the  amended  act;  while  ia 
Lk.  xvii.  3,  4  (but  there  only)  n^ai^v  may  very  well 
be  understood  of  a  repentance  whicli  expended  itself  in 
regret.  Elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  ii*rane\iaBat  is 
used  in  a  single  instance  only  (except  Heb.  vii.  21  from 
Old  Testament)  and  then  it  is  brought  into  contrast  with 
tierimta  as  the  emotion  of  regret  is  contrasted  with  a  revo- 
lution of  mind  {11  Cor.  vii.  8  sq.).  The  Apostle  had  grieved 
the  Corinthians  with  a  letter  and  had  regretted  it  (  v^Ttft^Ki- 
it^p  )  ;  he  had,  however,  ceased  to  regret  it  (  tt^aft^\onat ), 
because  he  had  come  to  perceive  that  their  grief  liad  led 
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■C/.  Trench,  N.  T.  Synonynu.  §  Ixix.  AUo  Effie  Freeman  Thorop- 
*«ri,  Ph.D..  METANOEft  and  METAMEAEI  in  Creek  Lileriiurt 
Mitfif  100  A.  D.  igo6,  pp.  ag  especially  the  sumtnary  of  New  Testa- 
ment usage  ppL  iS-io:  (MravoAv  U  not  imed  m  (he  New  Testament  o{  th« 
intellect  or  sentibilitics  but  always  of  wlunUtivc  action ;  and  pre- 
vailin^Ij'  not  of  specific  but  of  eencric  choice- 
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the  Corinthians  to  repent  of  their  sin  (/urcivoui),  and  certain- 
ly the  salvation  to  which  such  a  repentance  tends  is  not  to  be 
regretted  {it*<^afit\tjT9y) .  Here  tt€Tafti\t<r$ai  is  the  pain- 
fu]  review  of  the  past;  but  so  little  is>««Ta'*'o(«this,  that  it  is 
presented  as  a  result  of  sorrow, — a  total  revolution  of  mind 
traced  by  the  Apostle  through  the  several  stages  of  its  for- 
mation in  a  delicate  analysis  remarkable  for  its  insigflit  into 
the  working  of  a  human  soul  under  the  influence  of  a  strong 
revulsion  (verse  ii ).  Its  roots  were  planted  in  godly  sor- 
row, its  issue  was  amendment  of  life,  its  essence  consisted 
in  a  radical  change  of  mind  and  heart  towards  sin.  In  this 
particular  instance  it  was  a  particular  sin  which  was  in  view ; 
and  in  heathen  writers  the  word  is  commfinly  employed  of  a 
specific  repentance  of  a  specific  fault.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment this,  however,  is  the  rarer  usage.'**  Here  it  prevail- 
ingly stands  for  that  fundamental  change  of  mind  by  which 
the  back  is  turned  not  upon  one  sin  or  some  sins,  but  upon  all 
sin,  and  the  face  definitively  tumc<!  to  (kkI  and  to  His  ser- 
vice,—of  which  therefore  a  transformed  hfe  (iwnrrpo^ii)  is 
the  outworking."'  It  is  not  itself  this  transformed  life,  into 
which  it  issues,  any  more  than  it  is  the  painful  regret  out  of 
which  it  issues.  No  doubt,  it  may  spread  its  skirts  so  widely 
as  to  include  on  this  side  the  sorrow  for  sin  and  on  that  the 
amendment  of  life;  but  what  it  precisely  is,  and  what  in  all 
cases  it  emphasises,  is  the  inner  change  of  mind  which  regret 
induces  and  which  itself  induces  a  reformed  life.  Godly 
sorrow  works  repentance  (ii  Cor.  vii.  lo) :  when  we  "turn" 
to  God  we  are  doing  works  worthy  of  repentance  (Acts  lu. 
17,  xxvi.  20,  cf.  Lk.  iii.  8). 

It  is  in  this,  its  deepest  and  broadest  sense,  that  ^MrtfixMA 
corresponds  from  the  human  side  to  what  from  the  divine 

■■  Uc.  xvii.  3,  4,  AcU  viii.  23,  ir  Cor.  vil.  9,  lOt  xii  ai,  H**>.  xii. 
17:  cf.  also  Rev,  ii.  5.  S-  t6.  3i.  22.  iii.  j.  19- 

"Mw.  iii.  3,  iv.  1?,  XI.  30,  ai  iii.  41.  Mk.  1.  15.  vi.  13,  Uc.  x.  ij,  id. 
ja.  xiii.  3.  5,  Jtv.  7.  10,  xvi.  30  A«ii  ii.  38.  iii.  19,  xvii.  30,  xxvi.  aov 
MjI.  lit.  8,  It.  Mk.  i.  4,  Ut.  iii.  a.  8,  v.  3a.  xv.  7,  xwv.  4?,  Acts  v.  jl, 
xi.  i8>  xiii.  34,  xix.  4,  xxvi.  20,  Rom.  ii.  4,  "  Tiro.  ii.  25,  Heb.  vi.  1,  6^ 
a  Pet.  iii.  9,  Rev.  is.  20,  21.  xvi  9,  11,  ef.  ii.  5,  S.  16.  31.  ».  i"-  3.  19. 
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point  of  sight  is  called  aiMucaifmvvi ;  or.  tether,  to  be  m 
precise,  tliat  ^uxAvota  \%  the  psycliologicaj  manifestation  of 
hvoKatvtifvti^  This  "renewal"  (iivixaivoOfftfat,  k»aKaivt»vvt, 
itMPtcvaBeu)  is  the  broad  term  of  its  own  group.  It  may 
be,  to  be  sure,  that  waXa^pwCa  shoulrl  take  its  place  by  ill 
side  in  this  respect.  In  one  of  the  only  two  passages  in 
which  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  (Mat.  xix.  28)  it- 
refers  to  the  rcpristination  not  of  the  individual,  but  of  the 
universe,  which  is  to  take  place  at  "the  end" :  and  this  usage 
tends  to  stamp  upon  the  word  the  broad  sense  of  a  comj^ete 
and  thorot^hgoing  restoration.  If  in  Tit  lii.  5  it  is  ap* 
plied  to  the  individual  in  such  a  broad  sense,  it  would  be 
closely  coextensive  in  meaning  with  the  AvoKaCvcgan  by  the 
side  of  which  it  stands  in  that  passage,  and  would  differ 
from  it  only  as  a  highly  figurative  difTers  from  a  more  fl 
literal  expression  of  the  same  idea.'*  Our  salvation,  the 
Apostle  would  in  that  case  say,  is  not  an  attainment  of  our 
own.  but  is  wrought  by  God  in  His  great  mercy,  by  means  of  | 
a  regenerating  washing,  to  wit,  a  renewal  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  difficulty  we  experience  in  confidently  determining 
the  scope  of  waXivyevttria,  arising  from  lack  of  a  sufficiently 
copious  usage  to  form  the  basis  of  our  induction,  attends 
us  also  with  the  other  terms  of  its  class.  Nevertheless  it 
seems  tolerably  clear  that  over  against  the  broader  "re- 
newal" expressed  by  Awi«HwGa^«  and  its  cognates  and 
perhaps  also  by  vaXtvy^yt<ria.  ai/aywvai'  (i  Pet.  3,  23) 
and  with  it,  its  synonym  a-rroxvuafftu  (James  i.  i8)  arc  of 
narrower  connotation.  Wc  have,  says  Peter,  in  God's 
great  mercy  been  rebcgottcn.  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but 
of  incorruptible,  by  means  of  the  Word  of  the  living  and 
abiding  God.  It  is  in  accordance  with  His  own  determina- 
tion, says  James,  iliat  we  have  been  brought  forth  by  the 
Father  of  Lights,  from  whom  every  good  gift  and  every 
jjcrfect  boon  comes,  by  means  of  the  Word  of  truth. 
We  have  here  an  effect,  the  efficient  agent  in  working 
which  is  God  in  His  unbounded  mercy,  while  the  instrument 

"So  e.  a-r  W«ss  in  ioc. 
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by  means  of  which  it  is  wrought  is  "the  word  of  good-tid- 
ings which  lias  been  preached"  to  us,  that  is  to  say,  briefly, 
tJje  Gospel  of  Jesus  Oirist.  The  issue  is,  equally  briefly, 
just  salvation.  This  salvation  is  ciuracteristically  described 
by  Peter  as  awaiting  its  consummation  in  the  future,  while 
yet  it  is  entered  upon  here  and  now  not  only  (verse  4  sq.) 
as  a  "living  hope"  which  shall  not  be  put  to  shame  (because 
it  is  reserved  in  heaven  for  us.  and  we  meanwhile  are 
guarded  through  faith  for  it  by  the  power  of  God),  but 
also  in  an  accordant  life  of  puritj-  as  children  of  obedience 
who  would  fain  \k  lilce  their  Father  and  as  He  is  holy  be 
also  ourselves  holy  in  all  manner  of  living.  James  inti> 
mates  that  those  who  have  been  thus  brought  forth  by  the 
will  of  (Jod  may  justly  be  called  "first  fruits  of  His  crea- 
tures," where  the  reference  assuredly  is  not  to  the  first  but 
to  the  second  creation,  that  is  to  say,  they  who  have  already 
been  brought  forth  by  the  word  of  truth  are  themselves  the 
product  of  God's  creative  energy  and  are  the  promise  of  the 
completed  new  creation  when  all  that  is  shall  be  delivered 
from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the  liberty  of  the  glory 
ol  the  children  of  God  (Rom.  viii.  19  sq.,  Mat.  xix.  28). 

Tlie  new  birth  thus  brought  before  us  is  related  to  the 
broader  idea  of  "renewal"  (hvaKa(vtooK)  as  the  initial 
stage  to  the  whole  process.  The  conception  is  not  far  from 
that  embodied  by  our  old  Divines  in  the  term  "effectual  call- 
ing" which  they  explained  to  be  "by  the  Word  and  Spirit"; 
it  is  nowadays  perhaps  more  commonly  but  certainly  both 
less  Scripturally  and  less  descriptively  spoken  of  as  "con- 
version". It  finds  its  further  explanation  in  the  Scriptures 
accordingly  not  under  the  terms  hrurrpfiptiv,  hrurrpo^, 
which  describe  to  us  tliat  in  which  it  issues,  but  under  the 
terms  icoXA»,  «x^ff«  =*  which  describe  to  us  precisely  what  it 
is.  By  these  terms,  which  are  practically  confined  to  Paul 
and  Peter,  the  follower  of  Christ  is  said  to  owe  his  introduce 
tion  into  the  new  hfe  to  a  "call'  from  God — a  call  distin- 
guished from  the  call  of  mere  invitation  (Mat.  xxii.  14), 
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as  "the  call  according  to  purpose'*  (Rom.  viii.  38),  a  call 
which  cannot  fail  of  its  appropriate  etTect.  because  thei 
works  in  it  the  ver>-  power  of  God.  The  notion  of  the  nei 
birth  is  confined  even  more  closely  slill  to  its  initial  stq>  H 
our  Lord's  discourse  to  Ntcodemus,  recorded  in  the 
ing  verses  of  ihe  third  chapter  of  John's  Gospel.  Here  the' 
whole  emphasis  is  thrown  upon  the  necessity  of  the  new 
birth  and  it*  provision  by  the  Holy  S(»rit.  No  one  can  see 
the  Kingdom  of  God  unless  he  be  bom  again;  and  this  new 
birth  is  wrought  by  the  Spirit.  Its  advent  into  the  soul  is 
iuKibser\'ed:  its  process  is  inscrutable;  its  reality  is  alto- 
gether an  inference  from  its  effects,  rtiere  is  no  question 
here  of  means.  That  the  i^  fi8«T«  of  verse  5  is  to  be  taken 
as  presenting  the  external  act  of  baptism  as  the  proper  means 
by  which  the  elifect  is  brought  about,  is.  as  we  have  already 
pointed  out.  very  unlikely.  The  axiom  announced  in  verse 
7  that  all  that  is  bom  of  flesh  is  flesh  and  only  what  is  bom 
of  the  Spirit  is  spirit  seems  directly  to  n^ative  such  an 
interpretation  by  telling  us  flatly  that  we  cannot  obtain  a 
spiritual  effect  from  a  physical  action.  The  explanation  of 
verse  8  that  like  the  wind,  the  Spirit  visits  whom  He  will 
an<l  we  can  only  observe  the  etTect  and  say  Lo,  it  is  here! 
seems  inconsistent  with  supposing  that  it  always  attends  the 
act  of  baptism  and  therefore  can  always  be  controilcd  by  the 
human  will.  The  new  birth  appears  to  be  brought  before 
us  in  this  discussion  in  the  purity  of  its  conception;  and  we 
are  made  to  perceive  that  at  the  root  of  the  whole  process 
of  "renewal"  there  lies  an  immediate  act  of  God  the  Holy 
Spirit  upon  the  soul  by  virtue  of  which  it  is  that  the  renewed 
man  bears  the  great  name  of  son  of  God.  Begotten  not  of 
blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man. 
but  of  God  (Jno.  i.  13),  his  new  life  will  necessarily  bear 
the  lineaments  of  his  new  parenlage  (i  Jno.  lii.  9,  10;  v.  4, 
18) :  kept  by  Him  who  was  in  an  even  higher  sense  still 
begotten  of  God,  he  overcomes  the  world  by  faith,  defies  the 
evil  one  (who  cannot  touch  him),  and  manifests  in  his 
rightcousne^  and  love  the  heritage  which  is  his  (i  Jno.  ii. 
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39^  IT.  7,  V.  I ).  UndouUnlly  the  Spirit  is  active  through- 
out the  whole  proce^  of  "renewal":  but  it  is  doubtless  the 
peculiarly  immediate  and  radical  nature  of  his  operation 
at  this  initial  point  which  gives  to  the  product  of  His  renew- 
ing activities  its  best  right  to  be  called  a  new  creation  (a 
Cor.  V.  17,  Gal.  vi.  15),  a  quickening  (Jno.  v.  21.  EpL  ii. 
5),  a  makii^  alive  from  the  dead  (Gal.  iii.  ai). 

We  perceive,  then,  that  the  Scriptural  phraseoI<^y  kys 
before  us.  as  its  account  of  the  gr^at  change  which  the  man 
experiences  who  is  translated  from  what  the  Scriptures  call 
darkness  to  what  they  call  God's  marvellous  light  (Eph.  v. 
8,  Col.  i.  13. 1  Pet  ii.  9,  i  Jno.  ii.  8)  a  process;  and  a  pro- 
cess which  has  tvi'o  sides.  It  is  on  the  one  side  a  change 
of  the  mind  and  heart,  issuing  in  a  new  life.  It  is  on  the 
other  side  a  renewing  from  on  high  issuing  in  a  new  crea- 
tion. But  the  initiative  is  taken  by  God:  man  is  renewed 
unto  repentance :  he  docs  not  repent  that  he  may  be  renewed 
(r/.  Heb.  vi.  6).  He  can  work  out  his  salvation  with  fear 
and  trembling  only  because  God  works  in  him  both  the  will- 
ing and  the  doing.  At  the  basis  of  all  there  lies  an  enabling 
act  from  God,  by  virtue  of  which  alone  the  spiritual  activi- 
ties  of  man  are  liberated  for  their  work  (Rom.  vi.  22,  viii. 
3).  From  that  moment  of  the  first  divine  contart  the  work 
of  the  Spirit  never  ceases :  while  man  is  changing  his  mind 
and  reforming  his  life,  it  is  ever  God  who  is  renewing  liim 
in  tnie  righteousness.  Considered  from  man's  side  llie  new 
dispositions  of  mind  and  lieart  manifest  themselves  in  a  new 
course  of  life.  Considered  from  God's  side  the  renewal  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  results  in  the  production  of  a  new  creature, 
God's  workmanship,  with  new  activities  newly  directed. 
Wc  obtain  thus  a  regular  scries.  At  the  root  of  all  lies 
an  act  seen  by  God  alone,  and  mediated  by  nothing,  a  direct 
creative  act  of  the  Spirit,  the  new  birth.  This  new  birth 
pushes  itself  into  man's  own  consciousness  through  the 
call  of  the  Word,  responded  to  under  the  persuasive  move- 
ments of  the  Spirit;  his  conscious  possession  of  it  is  thus 
mediated  by  the  W^ord.    It  becomes  viaibk  to  his  fellow  men 
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only  in  a  turning  to  God  in  external  obedience,  under  (lie 
constant  leading  of  the  indwelling  Spirit  (Rom.  viii.  14). 
A  man  must  be.  bom  again  by  the  Spirit  to  become  God's 
son.  He  must  be  bom  again  by  the  Spirit  and  Word  to 
become  consciously  God's  son.  He  must  manifest  his  new 
spiritual  life  in  Spirit-led  activities  accordant  with  the  new 
heart  which  he  has  received  and  which  is  ever  renewed 
afresh  by  the  Spirit,  to  be  recognized  by  his  fellow-men  as 
God's  son.  It  is  the  entirety  of  this  process,  viewed  as 
the  work  of  God  on  the  soul,  which  the  Scriptures  desig- 
nate "renewal." 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  is  only  in  these 
technical  terms,  however,  that  the  process  of   "renewal" 
is  spoken  of  in  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament 
more  than  in  the  Gospels.    There  is,  on  the  contrary,  the 
richest  and  most  varied  employment  o£  language,  literal 
and  figurative,  to  describe  it  in  its  source,  or  its  natiu^, 
or  its  effects.     It  is  sometimes  suggested,   for  example, 
under  the  image  of  a  change  of  vesture  (£ph.  iv.  24,  C(^.^| 
iii.  9,  10.  cf.  Gal.  iii.  27.  Rom.  xiii.  14):  the  old  man  is 
laid  aside  like  soiled  clothing,  and  the  new  man  put  on  like 
clean   raiment-     Sometimes  it   is  represented,   in   accord- 
ance with  its  nature,  less  l%uratively,  as  a  metamorphosis^^ 
(Rom.  xii.  2)  :  by  the  renewing  of  our  minds  we  become 
transfomicd  beings,  able  to  free  ourselves  from  the  fasb-^ 
ion  of  this  world  and  prove  what  is  the  will  of  God,  goodH 
and  acceptable  and  perfect.    Sometimes  it  Is  more  search- 
ingly  set  forth  as  to  its  nature  as  a  reanimalion  (Jno.  v.  21, 
Eph.  ii.  4-6,  Col.  ii.  iz.  13,  Rom.  vi.  3,  4) :  wc  are  dead^ 
through  our  trespasses  and  the  uncirciuncision  of  our  Qesh;fl^ 
God  raises  us  from  this  death  and  makes  us  sit  in  the 
heavenly  places  with  Christ.     Sometimes  with  less  of  figure 
and  with  more  distinct  reference  to  the  method  of  the  divine 
working,  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  recreation  (Eph.  ii.  to,  iv,r^| 
26,  Col.  iii.  10).  and  its  product,  therefore,  as  a  new  creature 
(II  Cor.  V.  1,  Gal.  vi.  15) :  we  emerge  from  it  as  the  work- 
manship of  God,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works. . 
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Sometimes  with  more  particular  reference  to  tl«  nature 
and  effects  of  the  transaction,  it  is  defined  rather  aS  a.  sanc- 
tification.  a  making  holy  (  ayidZm,  i  Thes.  v.  23.  Rom. 
XV.  I,  6.  Rev.  xxii.  11;  ar/fOiv,  i  Pet.  i.  22;  i7"«ff/«(r.  i 
Thcs.  iv.  3,  7,  R)om.  vi.  19.  22,  Heb.  xli.  14,  n  Thes.  it.  13. 
I  Pet.  i.  2;  cf.  Ellicott.  on  1  Thes.  iv.  3,  iii.  13) :  and  those 
who  are  the  subjects  of  the  change  are,  therefore,  called 
"saints"  (^7*«,  *■■  g.j  Rom.  v'm.  27,  i  Cor.  vi.  1,  3,  Col.  I 
X2).  Sometimes  again,  with  more  distinct  reference  to 
its  sources,  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  "living;"  (Gal.  ii.  20,  Rom. 
vi.  9,  10,  Eph.  iii.  17)  or  "forming"  (Gal.  iv.  19,  cf.  Eph. 
iii,  17,  I  Cor.  ii.  16,  n  Cor.  iii.  8)  of  Christ  in  us,  or  more 
significantly  (Rom.  viii.  9,  lo.  Gal.  vi.  6)  as  tlie  indwelling 
of  Christ  or  the  Spirit  in  us,  or  with  greater  precision  as 
the  leading  of  the  Spirit  (Rom.  viii.  14,  Gal.  v.  18):  and 
its  subjects  are  accordingly  signalized  as  Spiritual  men,  that 
is,  Spirit-dctemiinecl,  Spirit-led  men  (  irveviMTtKoi,  1  Cor. 
ii.  15,  iii.  1,  Gal.  vi.  i,cf.  i  Pet.  ii.  5).  as  distinguished  from 
carnal  men,  that  is,  men  under  the  dominance  of  their  own 
weak,  vicious  selves  (^^vx**«i  i  Cor.  ii.  4,  Jude  19,  'op- 
KtMii,  I  Cor.  iii.  3).  None  of  these  modes  of  representa- 
tion more  clearly  define  the  action  than  the  last  mentioned. 
For  the  essence  of  the  New  Testament  representation  cer- 
tainly is  that  the  renewal  which  is  wrought  upon  him  who 
is  by  faith  in  Christ,  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  who 
dwells  within  His  children  as  a  power  not  themselves 
making  for  righteousness,  and  gradually  but  surely  trans- 
forms after  the  image  of  God,  not  the  stre.im  of  their 
activities  merely,  but  themselves  in  the  very  centre  of  their 
being. 

The  process  by  which  this  great  metamorphosis  is  ac- 
complished is  laid  bare  to  our  observation  with  wonder- 
ful clearness  in  Paul's  [joignant  description  of  it,  in  the 
seventh  chapter  of  Romans.  We  are  there  permitted  to 
look  in  upon  a  heart  into  which  the  Spirit  of  God  has  in- 
truded with  His  transforming  power.  Whatever  peace  it 
may  have  enjoyed  is  broken  up.    All  its  ingrained  teiiden- 
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cies  to  e*-il  are  up  in  arms  against  the  intruded  power  for 
good.  The  force  of  evil  habit  is  so  great  that  the  Apostle, 
in  its  m'elation  to  him,  is  ahnost  tempted  to  despair.  "O 
wretched  man  that  I  am."  he  cries,  "who  shall  deliver  me 
oat  of  (he  body  of  this  death"?  Certainty  not  himself..] 
None  knows  better  titan  h«  tlut  with  man  this  is  im- 
possible. But  he  bethinks  himself  that  the  Spirit  of  the 
most  high  God  is  more  powerful  than  even  ingrained  sin; 
and  with  a  ^reat  revulsion  of  heart  he  turns  at  once  to 
cry  bis  tlianks  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  This 
conflict  be  sees  within  him.  he  sees  now  to  bear  in  it  the 
promise  and  potency  of  victory;  because  it  is  the  result  oim 
the  Spirit's  working  within  him,  and  where  the  Spirit 
works,  there  is  emancipation  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death. 
The  process  may  be  hard— a  labor,  a  struffgle.  a  fight:  but 
the  end  is  assured.  No  matter  how  far  from  perfect  we 
yet  may  be.  we  are  not  in  the  flesh  Init  in  the  Spirit  if  the 
Spirit  of  God  dwells  in  us;  and  we  may  take  heart  of  faith 
from  that  cirxrunistance  to  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body 
and  to  enter  upon  our  heritage  as  children  of  God.  Here 
in  brief  compii.<is  is  the  Apostle's  whole  doctrine  of  renewal. 
Without  holiness  we  certainly  shall  not  see  the  Lord :  but 
he  in  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  dwells,  is  already  potentially 
holy ;  and  though  we  sec  not  yet  what  wc  shall  be,  we  know 
that  the  work  that  is  begun  within  us  shall  be  completed 
to  the  end.  The  very  presence  of  strife  within  us  is  the 
sign  of  life  and  the  promise  of  victory.  ^ 

The  church  has  retained,  on  the  whole,  with  very 
considerable  constancy  the  essential  elements  of  this  Bibli- 
cal doctrine  of  "renewal".  In  the  main  stream  of  Christian 
thought,  at  all  events,  there  has  been  little  tendency  to 
neglect,  much  less  to  deny  it,  at  least  theoretically.  In  all 
accredited  types  of  Christian  teaching  it  is  lately  insisted 
tipon  that  salvation  consists  in  its  stibstance  of  a  radical 
subjective  change  wrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  virtue 
of  which  the  native  tendencies  to  cvi!  arc  progressively 
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eradicated  and  boly  dispositions  are  implanted,  nourished 
and  perfected. 

The  most  direct  contradiction  which  this  teaching  has 
received  in  the  history  of  Christian  thought  was  that  given 
it  by  Pelagius  at  the  opening  of  the  fifth  century.  Under 
the  stress  of  a  one-sided  doctrine  of  human  freedom,  in 
pursuance  of  which  he  passionately  asserted  the  inalienable 
ability  of  the  will  to  do  all  righteousness.  Pelagius  was  led 
to  deny  the  need  and  therefore  the  reality  of  subjective 
operations  of  Gwl  on  the  soul  ("grace"  in  the  inner  sense) 
to  secure  its  perfection :  and  this  carried  with  it  as  its  neces- 
sary- presupposition  the  denial  also  of  all  subjective  injury 
wrought  on  man  by  sin.  The  vigorous  reasscrtion  of  the 
necessity  of  subjective  grace  by  Augustine  put  pure  Pcla- 
gianism  once  for  all  outside  the  pale  of  recognized  Chris- 
tian teaching;  although  in  more  or  less  modified  or  atten- 
uated forms,  it  has  remained  as  a  widely  spread  tendency 
in  the  churches,  conditioning  the  purity  of  the  supematur- 
alism  of  salvation  which  is  confessed. 

The  strong  emphasis  laid  by  the  Reformers  upon  the  ob- 
jective side  of  .salvation,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  their  redis- 
covery of  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  justification,  left  its 
subjective  side,  which  was  not  in  dispute  between  them 
and  their  nearest  opponents,  in  danger  of  falling  tempor- 
arily somewhat  out  of  sight.  From  the  comparative  infrc- 
quency  with  which  it  was  in  the  first  stress  of  conflict  in- 
sisted on.  occasion,  if  not  given,  was  at  least  taken,  to  repre- 
sent that  it  was  neglected  if  not  denied.  .Mready  in  the  first 
generation  of  the  Reformation  movement,  men  of  mystical 
tendencies  like  Osiander  arraigned  the  Protestant  teaching 
as  providing  only  for  a  purely  external  salvation.  The 
reproach  was  eminently  unjust,  and  although  it  continues 
to  be  repeated  up  to  to-day,  it  remains  eminently  unjust. 
Only  among  a  few  Moravian  enthusiasts,  and  still  fewer 
Antinomians.  and,  in  recent  times,  in  the  case  of  certain 
of  the  Neo-Kohlbriiggian  party,  can  a  genuine  tendency  to 
neglect  the  subjective  side  of  salvation  be  detected.    With 
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aD  the  emphasis  which  Protestant  theology  lays  on  justifica- 
tion by  faith  as  the  root  of  salvation,  it  has  never  failed  to 
lay  equal  empliasis  on  sanclification  by  the  Spirit  as  its  sub- 
stance. X^ast  of  all  can  the  Refomied  theology  with  its  dis- 
tinctive insistence  upon  "irresistible  grace" — which  is  the 
very  heart  of  the  doctrine  of  "renewal" — be  justly  charged 
with  failure  to  accord  its  rights  to  the  great  truth  of  super- 
natural sanclification.  The  debate  at  this  point  does  not 
turn  on  the  reality  or  necessity  of  sanctification,  but  on  the 
relation  of  sanctification  to  justification.  In  dear  accord 
with  the  teaching  of  Scripture,  Protestant  theology  insists 
that  justification  underlies  sanctification,  and  not  vice  versa. 
But  it  has  never  imagined  that  the  sinner  could  get  along 
with  justification  alone.  It  has  rather  ever  insisted  that 
sanctification  is  so  involved  in  justification  that  the  justifi- 
cation can  not  be  real  unless  it  be  followed  by  sanctification. 
There  has  never  been  a  time  when  it  could  not  recognize  the 
truth  in  and  (when  taken  out  of  its  somewhat  compromising 
context)  make  heartily  its  own  such  an  admirable  statement 
of  the  state  of  the  case  as  the  following:'* — "However  far 
off  it  may  be  from  us  or  we  from  it,  we  cannot  and  ought 
not  to  think  of  our  salvation  as  anything  less  than  our  per- 
fected and  completed  sinlessncss  and  holiness.  We  may  be. 
to  the  depths  of  our  souls,  grateful  and  happy  to  be  sinners 
pardoned  and  forgiven  by  divine  grace.  But  surely  God 
would  not  have  us  satisfied  with  that  as  the  end  and  sub* 
stance  of  the  salvation  He  gives  us  in  His  Son.  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  power  of  God  in  us  unto  salvation.  It  does  not 
require  an  exercise  oi  divine  power  to  extend  pardon;  it 
does  require  it  to  endow  and  enable  us  with  all  the  qualities, 
energies  and  activities  that  make  for,  and  that  make  holi- 
ness of  life.  See  how  St.  Paul  speaks  of  it  when  he  prays. 
That  we  may  know  the  exceeding  greatness  of  God's  power 
to  usward  who  believe,  according  to  that  working  in  Christ 
when  He  raised  Him  from  the  dead". 

*W.  P.  Du  Bote,  The  Compel  m  tke  Coj^U,  p.  175. 
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LtmurvKc: — Th«  litcTature  of  the  siibjrft  h  copious  but  alto  rather 
fracnmnanr.  The  best  aid  is  afiordcd  by  ibt  discussions  of  the  lenns 
employed  in  ihc  Lexicoiie  ant!  of  the  pa!i»agex  which  falJ  in  revicvr  in 
ihe  CoiiinKntaries :  after  thai  the  agiproirrialc  sections  in  the  larger 
treatice*  in  Biblical  Thcnlofj',  and  in  the  ftiLlcr  Dostnatic  ireatiies 
are  most  valukble.  The  sniclea  «f  J.  V.  BartJct  in  Masttngs'  BD. 
on  Rtgtntratitm  and  Sanctificatian  should  he  consulted,— iher  alto 
offer  a  Kiggcnion  of  literature:  as  do  alto  the  article*,  Bttthrung, 
Giade,  lyitdtrgeburt  in  the  several  editions  of  Hcirog.  There  are 
three  of  the  prize  publications  of  the  Hocue  Society  which  have  a 
general  bearing  on  the  subject:  G.  W.  Semlcr's  and  S.  K.  Theo- 
den  »an  Velws's  Ovrr  dt  voartdurendt  Wtrking  dts  H.  C,  (iSna) 
and  E  I.  Issel's  Der  Brgriff  der  Htiligkrit  im  N.  T.  (1887).  Augns- 
tine's  Anti-Pebfiian  treatises  are  fundamental  for  the  doamatic  treat- 
ment of  the  subject;  and  the  Puritan  literature  is  rich  in  searching 
discussions,— (he  most  outstanding  of  which  arc  posiibly:  Owen, 
Discotfrte  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit  (Wvtks:  Edinburgh.  1852.  vol. 
iii.) ;  T.  Goodwin.  The  H'crk  of  the  Holy  Ghoii  in  our  Sohvtion 
(tVerks:  Edinburgh,  1863.  vol,  vi.);  Charnoclc,  Tht  Doelritie  cf  Rt- 
gtnfralion,  PhiL  18401  Marshall,  Thf  Gotptl  Mysttry  of  SanclijicalioM, 
London  [t6^I,  Edinburgh.  1815:  Edwards,  The  RtHgious  Agfftions. 
C(.  also  Kobcrle,  SSitde  und  Cnodt  im  relig.  Lehen  dei  l^eUtt  ttratl 
ftif  aui  Ckrismm,  igos;  Vflmel,  Der  Stgrig  dtr  Gnade  im  JV,  T., 
1903;  J.  Rufan:  Dig  chnstl.  Uhrt  drr  g&nlicken  Gn«de  (Part  1)  1868: 
A.  Dieckmano,  Die  chritii  Lthrt  xnn  dtr  Gnade  1901 ;  Storr,  Dt  Sfiriiiu 
Saneli  in  menhbus  nostril  effieieHiio.  1770;  J-  P-  Strieker.  Dits.  Tktel 
dc  Mulationt  kcnini  sfcundum  Jrsu  rt  App.  doct.  i^thennda,  1845. — P. 
Genorich,  Di»  Lthre  ven  der  Wiedttgtburt :  die  {hrisii  Ztnttnllthtt  in 
dogmengeSfhichlltckfT  itad  retigioiugtMhitluliehfr  BfUitchtttng,  1907; 
and  Witdrrgtburt  und  Heiligtng  mit  Betvg  ouf  die  eegettwHrtigen 
Strimungrtt  d*s  rtOgiSsen  Lebenj,  1908;  H.  Bavinclc,  Roefing  »«i 
tVederaebcorU.  igcy. 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 
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IV 

THE  INSCRIPTIONS  OF  A8ESC1CS  AMD  PECTOKIUS 

De  Rossi  described  the  Epitaph  of  Abercius  as  "facile 
princeps"  among  Christian  inscriptions,  and  the  Pcaoriua- 
inscription  may  be  said  to  occupy  a  position  of  scarcely  less 
importance.  The  interest  of  the  fonner.  however,  is  vastly 
increasc<l  by  the  fierce  controversy  which  has  raged  over  the 
question  whether  it  is  Christian  at  all.  In  deference  to  a 
custom  which  has  been  the  unfortunate  result  of  this  con- 
troversy. I  shall  tiave  first  to  review  as  briefly  as  possible  the 
"Abcrciusfragc",  and  state  the  reasons  which  seem  to  me  to 
prove  the  Christianity  of  the  inscription. 

The  .\bcrciii9-epitaph  appears  in  the  "Life  of  Abercius", 
which  is  incorporated  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  of  the  Bol- 
landists  under  October  22  and  may  also  be  found  in  the 
PafTologia  Graeca}  It  is  a  fabulous  composition  evidently 
elaborated  from  itie  data  afforded  by  the  epitaph  itself, 
which  the  biographer  says  he  copied  from  the  tombstone 
and  inserted  in  his  text,  adding  that  the  inscription  was 
somewhat  mutilated.  This  legend  of  Abercius  was  probably 
formed  as  early  as  the  fifth  or  sixth  century.  According  to 
it,  Abercius  lived  in  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  was 
bishop  of  the  city  of  HieropoHs  in  Little  Phrygia.'  The 
emperor  sent  envoys  to  bring  him  to  Rome  for  the  purpose 
of  curing  his  daughter,  who  was  ill  with  a  disease  that  defied 
the  skill  of  physicians.  The  holy  bishop,  finding  her  in  pos- 
session of  a  devil,  exorcised  her.  and  desiring  to  put  to  some 
use  the  demon  thus  released,  caused  liim  to  transport  to 
Hieropolis  a  large  block  of  stone  which  he  had  noticed 
standing  in  the  circus.    Upon  this  block,  some  time  before 

'VoL  CXV,  col.  ijii#. 

'For  the  dtttinction  between  this  town  and  Hiera.po1i«  (given  hj 
the  Mss.)  of  the  Maeandcr  valley,  kc  Ramur.  }ovt.  Hell.  Sluditi. 
18&1.  pp.  i3f)g. 
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his  death,  he  caused  his  epitaph  to  be  engraved.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  scvcnty-two.  after  having  travelled  in  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia,  where  he  received  the  title  of  ttrair^irroMi. 

Up  to  1894.  while  the  legend  itself  was  rated  worthless 
by  all  commentators,  the  authenticity  of  the  epitaph  itself, 
its  Christian  character,  and  the  existence  of  a  bishop  Aber- 
cius  were  hardly  called  in  question,  except  by  Tillemont, 
who  regarded  the  epitaph  as  a  fabrication,  and  by  Garrucci, 
who  thought  that  sonic  of  its  verses  were  interpolated. 
Pitra^  attempted  to  reconstruct  the  text  of  the  epitaph  from 
the  manuscripts,  but  with  little  success,  owing  to  their  divert 
gencies.  The  uncertainty  of  the  text  caused  little  attention 
to  be  paid  to  the  monument  thereafter  until  Ramsay's  dis- 
covery of  the  oripnal  stone. 

In  1 881,  Ramsay  found  near  Synnada  In  Phrygia  Salu- 
taris,  (which  he  has  shown  to  be  the  province  meant  by  the 
'1-ittle  Phrygia"  of  the  "Life"),  the  following  epitaph  of  a 
certain  Alexander: 

(Ziv  T)v'  i^  ^ait^Sx:)  aatfiarov  Sv$a  04atv. 

Ov  itJmoi  TV/t^9>  Ti?  ^M^  frtp^v  Ti^i)pa  tfijo-cu 

EJ  ff  oSv  "Pteftaieov  Ta(fii)iitft  ffijee{i)  ^tT^etXia  (x)pv<ra 

Kal  (xV'J^'^  TrarpChi  'lepovoXt*  (j()ti\ia  j(ptva. 

Ktpi^tnf  wapdfivatv  xa(^)  ftutjaKCti^vot^  irtpl  ^fiitv.* 

This  may  be  rendered  in  English  as  follows:  "I,  the  citi- 
zen of  a  distinguished  city,  have  caused  this  to  be  made  in 
my  lifetime,  that  I  may  have  a  visible  resting-place  here  for 
my  body.  Alexander  am  I  by  name,  son  of  Antonius  and 
disciple  of  the  holy  shepherd.  No  one  shall  (Jace  another 
in  my  tomb ;  otherwise  he  shall  pay  to  the  Roman  treasury 
two  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  and  to  my  good  city  of  Hiero- 
polis  a  thousand.     Written  in  the  year  500,  in  the  sixth 

*Spu.  SoSesm.    III.     1855,  p.  533. 

*  A    fac-sifnilc   of    (his   inscription    is    given    by    Dticheuic   in    UdL 
4'ltrtK  ft  d'hiil,     1^5,  [il.  I. 
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tifetime.    Peace  to  those  who 


and 


r 


month,  and  in 
who  remember  me". 

The  year  300  of  the  Phrygian  era  corresponds  to  216 
A.D.  The  interest  of  the  inscription  lies  in  its  being  a  rep- 
lica of  the  opening  and  closing  verses  of  the  epitaph  of 
Abercius.  That  is  to  say,  the  first  three  lines  of  the  epitaph 
of  Alexander  arc  equivalent  to  the  first  three  of  that  of 
Abercius  with  the  necessary  change  of  name  in  the  third 
verse,  and  the  substitution  of  itavtpm  and  h^a  for  Aber- 
cius' icatpm  and  iuBd&t  in  the  second;  the  following  three 
are  the  same  as  the  last  three  linc-s  of  the  Abercius-epitaph. 
except  that  the  latter  has  nrapw  ^ij««  instead  of  the  tmw 
6^<^<i  in  V.  4  of  the  Alexander-epitaph. 

In  1883,  Ramsay  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  two 
contiguous  fragments  of  the  original  epitaph  of  Abercius. 
walled  into  tlie  remains  of  the  public  baths  of  Hieropolis. 
One  of  these  was  soon  afterward  presented  to  the  Pope  by 
the  Sultan,  and  Ramsay,  who  had  taken  the  other  piece  to 
Scotland,  presented  it  also  to  the  PontifT,  so  that  at  tlie  pres- 
ent time  the  two  fragments,  comprising  the  central  and  most 
important  portion  of  the  epitaph,  are  on  view  in  the  Chris- 
tian Mt):^uni  of  the  Lateran. 

From  the  niatmscripts.  the  Alexander-epitaph,  and  the 
two  original  fragments  thus  recovered,  the  text  of  the  epi- 
taph has  been  abiost  completely  restored.  The  latest  criti- 
cal edition  is  that  of  I.iidtke  and  Ni*seii,  the  noteworthy 
feature  of  which  is  the  collation  af  a.  recently  discovered 
Russian  version  of  the  epitaph  to  which  Nissen  ascribes 
considerable  authorit)-.  In  the  following  text  of  the  inscrip- 
tion. I  have  followed  this  new  source  where  it  seems  imfjcra- 
tive  to  do  so,  and  have  given  all  its  other  readings  of  real 
importance  in  the  subjoined  note.  Conjectures  proposed  by 
the  advocates  of  non-Clinstian  interpretations  will  be  re- 
ferred to  later.  The  capitals  indicate  the  portions  preserved 
in  the  Lateran  fragments : 

iK\tKTffi  ToXeoK  5  woXtiVijt  xoirr'  itroiriaa 

l^av  tv  rx^  tcip^  ?)  trw^aro?  4v0dSt  B4atv. 
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St  ^Aaiut  -TTpo^aT^v  ayAjii  optat  irt&ioK  Tt. 
$   o^^uX/tow  Se  ij(et  /MyaXou?  rdvra  Ka$op4tufTtK. 

oCtoc  yip  fi'  iBt'Ba^t jpafifiara  vierd, 

EI£  PJIMHN  4^<Tr*Mt«''EMEN  BASlAeii»i'a^^<r<u(?) 
KAI  BASIAlESac  IStl^  j(yv<r6tr  TOAON  XPT  aow^StXaf 
AAOXA  EIAON  EK^Va^iir^c^fOPArEIAAN  Ep^ofra, 

10  KAI2TPIHSnEAof«»).'KArASTEA  UAvra  Stpetv(>) 
ETttPATHN  AlAdd?.  rai-TH  A  EIXOX  STNO^/Xaw 
DATAON  EXON  EDO  . .  .  niSTU  irdtmi  &i  irpo^yt 
KAI  HAPEOHKE  rpo.^^^  tlANTH  IXOTN  AiroirifT^ 
nANMEPEeH  KAeapoV.S.-  EAPAEATO  HAPdEpM 

[aywif 

15   KAI  TOTTON  EnES«>«*(AOIS  ESeiai- (?) &a  iraPT« 
oImv  jfprjanv  fj^ouca  K^acfta  &iBovaa  tivr'  iprov. 
Tavra  vapcaroK  etirov  'Afft'pKiov  &ie  ypaiff^pat. 
ifi&otii}>eQ<rTiv  frm  tcai  Bevrtpav  tlxop  ( ?)  &pi$/i6v. 
raCff  o  p*>S>v  tti^aiTO  Inrip  'A/3«p«/ov  irSs  o  avv^&K. 

20  ou  fUtfTO*  TvtkSi>  I**?  <^  irtpov  ivilifta  9^aeu, 

Kal  j(pt]<rr^  nrarpiSi  'Ifpotnikft  p^e^Xia  ^v<ra.' 

The  translation  follows :  *'I,  the  citizen  of  a  distinguished 
city,  have  caused  this  to  be  made  in  my  lifetime,  that  I  may 
have  in  season  (?)  a  resting-place  here  for  my  body.  Aber- 

•V.  a:aa>p^.Lu(ltke  reads  (rom  the  Ruiai&n  v«rston  "ied  et".  NU- 
•CO  ra^csts  Ktu  w  in  the  origin&L 

V.  7:  IBptitrai.   The   Russian  translator  readi^^ounu.     So  ilso  tfae 
Amwnisn  version  publUhed  by  Conybearc  (Clars.  Rev,  iSjSi  pp-  395- 

W) 

V.  10:  The  RuMian  vef»ion  show*  thai  some  word  like  Stjfco'  (tood 
in  its  original.  This  seems  tinally  ia  dispoic  of  the  stnnne  iiuriffw 
found  here  in  the  Ms*.,  which  hfts  vexed  cornmetitators  to  lonj^. 

V,  11:  Liidlkc's  "collocmore*"  from  the  RuMiaii  confirms  Lightfoot'i 
enwndition  awofuX»v%  for  the  unmetrica!  ov>«fu^vp«vt  of  (he  Mu. 

V.  la:  The  Russian  version  omits  the  translation  of  IIwrTts-  For 
the  ditcussion  of  thi«  point,  see  p.  aSo. 

V.  13:  Initead  of  iodUir  l.udikc  gives  from  the  Russian  version  "^n 
confcssioncm".    For  the  probable  meantng  of  this,  src  11.  i88, 

V.  tS:  tl';fDv(?)  ^10^1^.  So  ihc  Russian  version,  improving  on  the 
i(yMp  iXrjda%  of  the  Msi. 
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cius  am  I  by  name,  disciple  of  the  holy  shepherd  who  feeds 
his  flocks  on  mounuins  and  plains,  who  has  great  eyes  that 
sec  all  things.  He  it  was  who  taught  me  the  faithful  scrip- 
tures   who  sent  me  to  Rome  to  view  ( ?)  her  sovereign 

majesty  (  ?),  and  to  sec  the  queen  of  the  golden  robe  and  the 
golden  sandals.  And  there  I  saw  the  peojjle  that  have  the 
gleaming  wa!.  And  the  plain  of  Syria  I  saw.  and  passed 
through  all  the  cities,  havii^  crossed  the  Euphrates.    Ever>'- 

where  I  had  companions,  Paul Faith  was  everywhere 

my  guide  and  ever  laid  before  me  food,  the  Fish  from  the 
Fountain,  the  very  great,  the  piirc,  which  the  holy  virgin 
seized.  And  (his  she  ever  gave  to  the  friends  to  eat  (  ?). 
having  a  goodly  wine  and  giving  it  mixed  with  water,  and 
bread  also.  These  things  I  Abercius  in  person  commanded 
to  be  written  here;  I  numbered  my  seventy-second  year. 
Let  every  brother  who  understands  these  things  pray  for 
Abercius.  No  one  shall  lay  another  in  my  tomb ;  otherwise 
he  shall  pay  to  the  Roman  treasury  two  thousand  pieces  of 
gold,  and  to  my  good  city  of  HieropoHs  a  thousand". 

It  is  clear  that  the  author  of  tliis  epitaj^  was  a  lover  of 
the  mystic,  shrouding  his  thoughts  in  vague  expressions  sig- 
nificant only  to  the  initiated.  His  point  of  view  is  indicated 
by  the  phrase  "every  brother  who  understands  this".  But 
in  spite  of  the  intentional  obscurity  and  other  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  interpretation,  the  language  of  the  epitaph  at 
once  suggests  Christianity.  The  adjective  ixXtKr^  h  so 
rare  outside  of  ecclesiastical  or  biblical  writing  as  to  be 
almost  a  characteristically  Christian  word.  The  holy  Shep- 
herd and  the  faithful  Scripture  arc  Christian  images  ;  "seal" 
is  a  word  fairly  frequent  with  reference  to  baptism.  The 
companions  whom  Abercius  found  everywhere  in  his  travels 
are  evidently  co-religionists.  Faith  was  his  guide,  a  "Paul" 
is  mentioned,  his  food  was  the  fish,  in  connection  with  which 
we  hear  of  the  encharistic  bread  and  wine.  Lastly  the  com- 
panions of  his  mystic  faith  are  asked  to  pray  for  liim. 

Consequently,  after  its  authenticity  had  been  proved  by 
Ramsay's  finds,  no  one  thought  of  questioning  the  Chris- 
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tianity  of  the  epitaph  and  it  was  re-«ditcd  as  the  most  im- 
portant of  Christian  inscriptions  by  Lightfoot,  De  Rossi, 
Zalm  and  others.*  The  first  scholar  to  propose  a  pagan 
inspiration  for  the  epitapli  was  Fickcr,  whose  memoir  "Der 
hcidnische  Charakler  der  Abercius-Inschrift"  was  read  by 
Hamack  before  the  Berlin  Academy  in  February,  1894.' 
Picker's  theory  consists  of  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  lan- 
guage of  the  epitaph  to  the  hypotliesis  that  Abcrcius  was  a 
worshipper  of  Cybclc.  To  him  the  "holy  shepherd"  is  Attis, 
the  "king'"  (reading  ffaaiX^a  instead  of  ffamXtlav  in  v.  7) 
is  Zens,  the  qneen  the  Magna  Mater,  whom  Ficker  some- 
what laboriously  assimilates  with  Aieixaiis-Dcrkcto.  The 
fish,  which  the  holy  virgin  placed  before  the  "friends"  zs 
iooii.  is  ob^'iously  his  greatest  diOiciUty,  and  for  this  he  has 
recourse  to  the  tale  of  Attis"  rescue  by  the  Mater  from  the 
waters  of  the  river  Gallus.  and  another  story  according  to 
which  he  was  withdrawn  by  the  goddess  from  the  embraces 
of  a  water-nymph.  These  two  incidents,  and  the  supposed 
assimilation  of  Attis  to  a  putative  fish-god  figuring  in  the 
cult  of  Atergatis,  form  a  sufticicnt  Iiasis-in  Picker's  opinion 
for  the  qualification  of  Attis  as  the  "fish". 

Kicker's  ingenious  disposal  of  the  fish  aroused  the  wit  of 
Mgr.  Duchesn*."  who  refers  to  the  somewhat  similar  case 
of  Moses  and  Pharaoh's  daughter,  pointing  out  that  Moses 
nevertheless  escaped  the  title  of  "fish".  "Besides",  continues 
Duchesne,  "among  the  abstinences  imposed  upon  the  devo- 
tees of  Cybele,  one  of  the  best  attested  is  the  prohibition  of 
fish.  This  is  quite  analogous  to  the  abstinence  from  porlc 
for  Jews  and  Mohammedans.  Can  one  imagine  a  Jewish 
epitaph  in  which  the  defunct  would  congratulate  himself  for 
havii^  eaten  ham  in  his  various  travels?" 

'Lightfoot:  Tht  AfottoHeal  Fathers,  Part  II.  vtA.  I,  pp.  47S-485 
<3Dd  ed,  pp.  4^-501).  Dc  Rdisi :  Inseriptionrs  chruCianar  Vrbit 
Romat.  n.  pp.  XII-XXIV.  Zahn:  FoTsekungtn  zur  Gfschichie  6es 
neuiestamtnlticken   KaKOiu,  V,  pp.   5?-^. 

'  PiAliched  in  Sits»ngtber.  4*r  k.  frevss.  Akad.  drr  Wist.,  1894.  pp. 

8?-tl3. 

*Bi»U.  cnt'utM,  1894,  p.  117. 
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On  the  other  hand,  Hirschfeld*  brought  to  the  support 
of  Picker's  theory  3  new  rendering  of  Xaoif  in  v.  9,  which  he 
interpreted  as  a  metaplastic  form  of  the  accusative  of  X«« 
"stone".  HirschfeUl  identified  this  "stone"  with  the  famous 
sacred  stone,  reverenced  as  an  image  of  the  Magna  Mater, 
which  was  brought  to  Rome  from  Pessinus  in  204  B.C. 
and  thereafter  preserved  on  the  Palatine.  There  next  ap- 
peared a  scries  of  articles  in  refutation  of  Picker's  theory 
by  Manicchi,  Schultze,  and  Kraus.'"  and  finally  Harnack's 
monograph  "Zur  Abcrcius-Inschrift",  published  in  Text* 
tout  Untersuchvngen  (XII.  1895).  In  this  Hamack  pro- 
duces a  modification  of  Kicker's  theory,  arguing  that  the 
inconsistencies  of  the  epitaph  are  at  least  aufficienc  to  make 
improbable  a  purely  Christian  inspiration  for  it.  He  sug- 
g^ts  therefore  that  the  inscrijMion  is  the  product  of  a  syn- 
cretistic  cult,  and  particularly  of  the  kind  which  he  believes 
is  reflected  in  the  stor>'  of  the  Hera-temple  in  the  NarroHo 
(ef.  the  preceding  section  in  this  Review,  1910,  pp.  426  ff.). 

Harnack  argues  that  the  story  in  the  Narrotw  identifies 
Helios  with  God  the  Father,  as  well  as  Mary  with  Hera. 
Hera,  i.e,  Heaven,  Fountain  or  Mary,  conceives  by  Helios 
the  Fish  which  feeds  the  world  with  his  flesh.  The  stri- 
king parallel  to  the  epitaph  is  found  not  only  in  Hera-Mar>' 
and  the  Fish,  but  also  in  the  epithet  "Fountain"  given  to 
Mary,  and  the  "starry  stone"  in  the  diadem  of  Hera,  which 
is  presented  as  a  regular  attribute  of  the  goddess.  So  also 
the  Abcrcius-epitaph  commences  with  an  all-seeing  god, 
after  which  we  hear  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  heaven. 
After  mentioning  the  last-named,  who  may  be  identified 
either  with  Hera  or  with  the  Ma^a  Mater  confused  with 
her.  the  inscription  tells  us  of  a  Xooc  "having  a  gleaming 
seal".  If  now  we  accept  HirachfeWs  conjecture  that  "Ka^r 
in  this  case  means  "stone"  (1.  e.,  tlie  cult-image  of  the  god- 

'  Sit^iiirsbrr,  drt  it.  prtuTS.  Akod..  1804.  p.  2i,v 

"Marucctii  in  Y.  Bui/,  d'a'ch.  cist.,  1895,  pp.  1-41.  SchulUe  ia 
Thtoi  LittKilurblatt.  iHcM.  (May  II  and  July  27).  Kraus  in  Chrift' 
Uehf  Archaatogit  1893-1894  {Rcprim«l  from  Rgp.  f.  Kuiulwiu: 
XVIII  Bd..  I  Hc(l.  p.  19). 
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(less),  the  "starry  stone"  of  the  diadem  of  Hera  in  the  Nar- 
ratio  fimh  a  iiarallcl  tn  the  "stime  with  the  glcimin^  seal" 
of  the  epitapli,  considered  as  a  statue  of  the  Magna  Mater 
(=  Hera) ,  adorned  with  some  kind  of  a  jewel-  Lastly  we 
have  in  both  cases  the  "Fish  from  the  Fountain",  and  by 
comparison  with  the  Narratio  Hamack  concludes  that  by 
fountain"  Abercius  meant  the  "holy  virgin"  of  the  follow- 
ing line.  i.  e..  the  virgin  Mother,  in  the  sense  of  the  "virgin 
^^Spirit"  (as  the  Holy  Ghost  is  conceived  in  some  gnostic 
^■systems),  the  true  heavenly  Mary. 

^B    Hamack's  article  called  forth  a  reply   from  Duchesne 
^ivhich  is  perhaps  the  strongest  argument  for  the  Christianity 
^^of  the  epitaph  that  has  yet  appeared."     Duchesne  empha- 
Huzes  the  fact  that  the  author  of  the  "Life"  believed  the 
^IfMnb  to  be  that  of  a  Christian,  and  of  a  Christian  bishop, 
'     vYiieh  shows  that  the  Christian  interpretation  at  least  has 
the  support  of  tradition.     The  anonymous  letter  quoted  by 
Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccl.  V.  i6)  proves  that  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  second  century,  the  traditional  lifetime  of  Abercius, 
there  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hicropolis  three  Chris- 
tian priests  or  bishops,  one  of  whom  was  named  Avircius 
or  Abercius  and  seems  to  have  been  superior  in  rank  to 
the  other  two.     The  rest  of  Duchesne's  article,  aside  from 
a  resume  of  the  obvious  signs  of  (.Christianity  in  the  in- 
Hfeription,  is  a  detailed  reply  to  the  arguments  advanced 
by    Hantack    against  a   purely   Christian   iiiitpiration    for 
the  epitaph.    The  form  of  tlie  tombstone,  which  Hamack 
regards   as    pagan,    can    be    duplicated,    Duchesne    shows, 
among   Christian    monuments.      Abercius'   qualification  of 
himself    as    "citizen    of    a    distinguished    citj'",    a    senti- 
ment which  Hamack  thinks  too  worldly  for  a  Christian. 
is  held  by  Duchesne  to  be  not  inconsistent  with  Christian 
,     usage  and  indeed  can  hardly  be  considered  a  serious  argu- 
bment.    The  penalty  threatened  for  violation  of  the  tomb 
^Hiay  be  found  on  other  Christian  epitaphs.     The  epithet 
^Byi^    and  the  "mountains  and  plains"  on  which  the  shep* 
'      ^UTEpiuphe  d'Aberdn*.  Mfl.  d'areh.  el  fkisl.  iS^S.  pp.   iS4-i8a. 
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herd  pastures  his  sheep  are  hardly  proofs  that  the  deity 
referred  to  is  jmgan.  for  they  arc  applicable  to  the  Christian 
Good  Shepherd,  and  at  all  events  easily  explained  as  poetic 
phrases  or  chosen  for  merely  metrical  reasons.  Hamack's 
"King  and  Qiieen"  is  an  unjustifiable  assumption,  for  the 
stone  gives  only  0aai\  . . . .,  not  fiatriX^  . . .  and  our  only 
guide  to  the  correct  restoration  of  the  word  is  the  manu- 
script reading  fiavt\<Mv.'*  Aoo?  =slone  is  dismissed  by 
Ducliestie  as  bad  philology,  and  the  sugg«stion  tliat  the 
"gleaming  seal"  may  refer  to  a  jewel  which  ornamented  the 
"stone",  i.e.,  the  !dol  of  the  Magna  Mater,  is  characterized 
as  a  mere  giicss.  Duchesne  defends  the  reading  UIotk, 
questioned  by  Harnack.  on  the  ground  thai  ..STIS  is  cer- 
tain, and  the  two  vertical  strokes  in  front  of  these  letters 
admit  of  no  other  restoration  than  HI.  The  Christianity 
of  the  rest  of  the  inscription  scarcely  needs  demonstration. 
If  "Paul"  is  no*  the  Christian  apostle  it  Is  hard  to  see  who 
he  may  be.  The  fish-symbolism  is  clear.  'AirA  wi^y^  offers 
no  more  difficulty  in  interpretation  than  any  other  pictur- 
esque epithet.  With  reference  to  the  Narratio.  Duchesne 
points  out  that  the  single  certain  parallel  to  the  imagery  of 
the  Abercius-epitaph  that  can  be  found  in  this  text  is  the 
"I'ountain".  and  that  after  all  the  "holy  virgin"  is  not  iden- 
tified with  the  "Fountain"  in  the  epitaph,  as  in  the  story. 

Wilpert.  in  his  chapter  on  the  Abercius-inscription  in 
Fractio  Pants,  repeats  for  the  most  part  the  arguments  of 
Duchesne.  But  he  also  shows  that  the  pasturing  shepherd 
of  the  epitaph  would  be  readily  understood  by  the  Christian 
as  the  secondary,  or  "pasturing  type"  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
which  often  occurs  in  early  Christian  art.     Wilpert  also, 

"H«re  may  be  mcnlioncd  Wetiofer's  attempt  {Rom.  QuartaUekrifl, 
T896,  pp.  61  and  351)  to  show  that  the  firtt  pan  of  the  epitaph  it  to 
be  ttnilcrfltoo'd  Itiefally  in  the  sense  in  which  it  wis  taken  by  the 
author  of  the  "Life",  i.  e..  tliat  Abertius  went  to  Rome  to  see  the 
empet^r  and  empress,  or  the  cmprcH  and  "princess".  This  nciioa 
has  found  no  favor  because  the  lanKuagc  of  the  epitaph  13  so  erl- 
denlljr  srnibalic  tbroughout.  uid  not  in  the  latter  part  cinly.  ts  Weh»fer 
maialaini. 
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after  a  ver)-  careful  examination  of  the  stone,  regards  lli« 
reading  IKorrt  as  certain,  giving  as  his  reason  that  one 
of  the  iwo  vertical  strokes  before  the  letters  2TII  miist  be 
an  I  and  the  other  corresponds  exactly  to  the  second  leg  of 
the    n  directly  above  it  in  the  preceding  line. 

The  last  attack  on  the  Christianity  of  the  inscription  was 
made  by  Dieterich,  in  his  moiic^raph  Die  Grabschrift  des 
Aberkios  (Leipzig.  1896).  Dieterich  undertakes  to  show 
that  the  epitaph  of  Alexander  is  earher  in  date  than  that  of 
Abercius.  Robert'*  had  already  pointed  out  that  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  Abercius-inscriptioii.  being  inscribed  on 
the  side  of  the  stone,  must  be  an  addition  to  the  epitaph 
proper  {i.e.,  the  opening  and  closing  lines  corresixinding 
to  the  Alexander-epitaph)  which  is  inscribed  tn  the  cus- 
tomary* fashion  on  the  front  and  back  of  the  stone.  Even 
supposing  therefore  that  Alexander  copied  the  original 
Aberctus-cpitaph  on  his  own  tombstone,  the  central  portion 
of  the  fonner  might  .still  be  considerably  later  than  2\6.  the 
date  of  the  Alexander-inscription.  But  Dieterich  maintains, 
contraryto  the  usual  assumption,  that  .A.bercius  copied  from 
Alexander.  He  bases  this  conclusion  on  certain  violations 
of  metre  in  vv.  1-3  and  20-22  in  the  Abercius-inscription. 
e.g.,  the  htpov  hrdvw  OifOfit  of  v.  20.  an  unmetrical 
phrase  which  he  rcganb  as  an  awkward  innovation  on  Alex- 
ander's trepJv  rtva  tftj^et. 

Dieterich  thus  arrives  at  a  date  subsequent  to  216  for  the 
Abereius-epitaph.  This  is  important  for  his  thesis,  for  he 
next  proceeds  to  connect  the  inscription  with  an  event  in  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Elagabaius.  which  lasted  from  218 
to  222.  This  event  is  the  mystic  marriage  of  the  sun-god 
Elagabal  with  the  Dea  Caclestis  of  Carthage,  celebrated 
with  great  [K>nip  by  the  Emperor  above  mentioned,  as  part 
of  his  prc^ramme  for  auimilating  the  old  religions  to  the 
cult  of  the  Sun.  It  was  this  ceremony,  according  to  Diet- 
erich, that  Abercius  was  "sent  to  Rome  to  see".  Accepting 
Picker's  identification  of  the  shepherd  of  verses  3-6  with 

'Htrmtt,  i8q4.  PP-  xzjff. 
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Attis.  Dirtcrich  explains  that  Abercius  was  a  priest  or  devo- 
tee of  this  divinity,  and  went  to  Rome  as  a  kind  of  delegate 
from  the  Attis-worshippcrs  of  Hicropolis  to  the  divine  mar- 
ri^c.  The  X**!"  of  V.  9  is  the  stone  idol  which  represented 
the  god  on  this  occasion  and  the  "gicaming  seal"  refers  to 
the  jewelled  decorations  of  the  image.  Instead  of  TK^rte 
in  v-8.  Dieterich  reads  Nv"«  i.e.,  Nestis,  goddess  of  water 
and  patroness  of  fasting,  under  whose  guidance  Abercius 
fasted  on  his  journey,  eating  only  fish  and  bread  and  wine. 
But  he  ate  particularly  the  "great  and  pure"  fish,  %.€.,  the 
fish  sacred  to  a  divinity  (Attis  in  this  case),  which  could 
only  be  caiighl  by  a  priestess  (the  "holy  vifgin"  of  v.  13). 
This  in  the  main  is  Dicterich's  interpretation  of  the  epitaph, 
divested  of  the  impressive  mass  of  evidence  which  he  brings 
to  the  stipiwrt  of  his  curious  theory. 

Oicterich's  interpretation  was  enthusiastically  accepted 
by  Salomon  Reinach,"  and  rejected  by  Duchesne**  and 
Cumont.'*  The  controversy,  however,  has  had  little  further 
development,  and  no  new  arguments  have  been  advanced  by 
either  side.  Tlie  general  impression  that  has  been  left  upon 
the  learned  world  is,  I  think,  that  the  "pagan"  case  has  not 
been  proved.  But  here  and  there  one  finds  the  contrary 
opinion,*''  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  discussion  has  at  least 
had  the  effect  of  somewhat  impairing  the  credit  of  the  epi- 
taph as  a  Christian  monument.  There  is  no  good  reason 
for  this  suspicion,  .is  I  think  can  be  made  clear  by  an  analy- 
sis of  the  essential  evidence  on  which  the  attacks  of  Ficker, 
Hamack  and  Dieterich  arc  based. 

In  the  first  place,  Dietcrich's  jMrmise  that  the  epitaph 
must  be  later  than  that  of  Alexander  is  unjustified.  It  is 
true  that  such  phrases  as     frtptv   hritm    Brfotte    in  V.20  of 

*^RtV,  crilujue,  i8p6,  p.  447, 

"  Rrv.  iritigKe,  1897,  p.  101. 

''Rev.  it  I'instructwn  ptthU  en  Btlginut,  1857,  p.  89. 

"Compare  for  example  Domasiewaki  id  Arrkiv  f.  Rtligiontxviss., 
XI,  tOOS.  pp.  "6/F.  and  aybg.,  and  Herding's  Altis  (R»ligionsgttch. 
Vrrsvckf  trnd  yorarbeitm.  ticrauig.  v.  .^,  Dieterich  ft  R.  Wunsch, 
I  Bd..  Gi»««n,  iga.'))  p.  188. 
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the  Abercius-epitaph  have  the  aspect  of  distortions  of  an 
earlier  model  which  was  metrically  correct.  But  the  same 
may  be  suid  of  v.3  in  the  Alexander-epitaph,  where  the  in- 
sertion of  the  filiation  'Ayrmfiov  spoils  the  metre  in  similar 
fashion.  It  is  quite  t>ossib1e  tJiat  neither  was  copied  from 
the  other  but  that  both  are  adaptations  of  a  common  model, 
vi^;  a  stereotyped  set  of  sepulchral  verses  current  among 
the  members  of  the  cult  to  which  Alexander  and  Abercius 
both  belonged."  It  is  consequently  useless,  in  view  of  tliis 
possibility,  to  attempt  by  such  means  to  date  the  epitaph  of 
Abercius  very  closely.  Considering  its  similarity  to  tlie  epi- 
taph of  Alexander,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  was  not  composed 
later  than  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  But  there  is  no 
reason  on  the  other  hand  why  it  should  not  belong  to  the  end 
of  the  second  .  In  other  words,  so  far  as  surface  indications 
show,  the  epitaph  of  Abercius  may  be  dated  between  150 
and  250,  circa,*'  Wc  shall  see  later  that  when  considered 
in  its  relation  to  the  development  of  the  lish 'symbol ism,  the 
date  of  the  inscription  Is  capable  of  closer  definition. 

Second,  all  three  of  the  writers  above-mentioned  have 
taken  unwarranted  liberties  with  the  text  of  the  inscription. 
For  instance,  they  read  ffavikii ...  in  v.7  and  translate 
"kinff".  Ficker  uses  the  reading  to  bring  Zeus  (the  "king") 
into  connection  with  the  Magna  Mater  (the  "queen"  of  the 
next  verse),  a  combination,  by  the  way,  which  is  pronounced 
improbable  both  by  Robert  and  Dietcrich."*  Haniack  uses 
the  same  reading  in  support  of  his  parallel  between  the  Nar- 
ratio  and  the  epitaph,  the  "king"  in  this  case  being  Helios. 
Dieterich  uses  it  again  to  mean  the  stni-god  Elagabal.    All 

"Tbi*  is  auggcitcd  bjr  Dieterich  himxlf,  9P.  tit.,  pi  19,  note  i: 
"Tliit  the  forrouls  was  not  used  for  the  first  time  in  the  inscription  of 
Alexander  appears  to  tx  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  thii  aUo  the  [utne 
does  not  tit  ttie  vtrtc". 

"The  palBcosrapliy  of  Greek  inscriptionE  is  an  unsafe  gtuiie  to  dste 
in  tbe  imperial  period.  This  should  be  noted  with  reference  to  !>• 
dercq's  argument  (s.  r.  Abtrcius  in  Cabrol'*  Diet,  ^areh.  ehrJl.  ti  d* 
lo  IHurgie,  coL  77)  that  the  "antique"  form  of  »omc  of  the  letters 
in  the  Aberdui-epKaph  shows  that  it  is  earlier  than  thai  of  Alexander. 
I  "Robert,  Of.  <ii.,  p.  4S8.     Dieterich,  op.  til.,  p.  27,  note  s. 
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three  writers  refer  to  Ramsay's  copy."  where  in  fact  one 
reads  BA£.  AH . .  But  it  tias  been  pointed  out  again  and 
again  that  Ramsay  made  a  mistake  in  his  copy,  for  there  is 
not  a  trace  of  the  H  on  the  stone,  ant)  the  fracture  at  this 
point  is  an  ancient  one.  so  that  the  piece  supposed  to  have 
containe<l  the  H  cannot  have  been  broken  off  since  Ramsay 
saw  the  inscription.  In  restoring  the  word,  therefore,  we 
have  no  other  course  than  to  follow  the  manuscripts.  These 
are  unanimous  in  giving  &a<n.\€ua,  of  wtiich  "sovereign 
majesty"  seems  to  be  the  only  possible  rendering. 

Anotlier  stumbling-block  has  been  the  II^k  of  v.i2, 
with  its  peculiarly  Christian  connection.  TIk  stone  gives 
. .  £TIZ  preceded  by  two  venical  strokes.  Kicker  su^^estcd 
thai  the  fragmentary  word  concealed  ".-(ome  name  of  Cy- 
bcle".  Haniack  cxcrtctl  himself  to  show  that  the  rrstnra- 
tion  TVi^TVi  wjxi  inconceivable.  Diclerich  read  NHSTIS, 
which  is  quite  impossibk,  for  the  diagonal  nf  the  N  does 
not  appear  on  the  stone,  and  enougti  of  the  original  surface 
is  left  to  show  it  if  it  existed.  My  own  examination  of  the 
stone  has  convinced  me  that  Duchesne  and  Wilpert  are  right 
in  regarding  ni£TI£  as  the  only  reasonable  restoration. 
Lastly,  wc  have  again  the  testimony  of  the  manuscripts  in 
favor  of  the  reading,  unanimous  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  Russian  version,  which  after  all  only  omits  the  word 
and  reads  nothing  in  its  place. 

It  was  Hirschfeld's  rendering  of  \a«v  in  v.  9  as  "stone" 
that  furnished  the  real  foundation  for  ttie  theories  of  Har- 
nack  and  Dictcrich  and  gave  a  new  lease  of  life  to  Picker's. 
Yet  this  rendering  rests  on  the  slenderest  of  philological 
grounds.  Hirschfcld  could  only  cite  Sophocles.  Oed.  Col. 
196,  where  the  manuscripts  give  the  genitive  Xaov  used  in 
this  sense,  and  only  one  later  writer,  namely  Hyginus. 
Pab.,  1 53 :  "oil  cam  rem  laos  dictus.  laos  cnim  graece 
lapis  dicitur".  In  boih  cases  the  form  is  disputed,  some 
editors  emending  to  ^oet  in  the  Sophocles  passage,  and  to 
"lass"  in    Hyginus.      Dieterich,  it  is   true,   adds  another 

■/tfiir.  H«a.  Studitt.  T883.  p.  424- 
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citation  from  Apollodonis  (I.  7.  3.),  in  which,  however,  he 
finds  it  necessary  to  emend  \aav  to  Xa<w ! ! 

Lastly  the  Fish  of  vv.  tj  nrnd  14  lias  defied  reconciliation 
with  the  "pag;ait"  interpretations-  Picker's  attempt  to  con- 
nect it  with  the  Attis-Cybcic  cult  is  such  an  inconsequent 
chain  of  conjectures  that  it  deserves  no  further  comment 
than  the  witticisms  of  Duchesne.  Dictcrich's  parallels  of 
the  eating  of  sacred  fish  in  pagan  culls  is  a  more  serious 
ai^mient  and  his  citations  amount  to  a  vaUiable  bibli- 
ograpliy  on  the  sacred  fish  of  antiquity.  But  the  fatal 
weakness  of  such  parallels  lies  in  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
few  things  that  we  know  for  certain  concerning  the  eating 
of  fish  in  cults  like  that  of  Attis  and  Dcrketo  is  that,  while 
in  some  cases  permitted  to  priests,  it  was  strictly  forbidden 
to  the  ordinary  worshipper.  This  is  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  case  in  the  Al)ercius-epitaph,  where  the  fish  is  given 
"to  the  friauts". 

Moreover,  between  the  sacred  fish  of  paganism,  con- 
secrated to  a  divinity,  and  thg  "ver)-  great  and  pure"  Fish 
of  the  Abercius-cpitaph,  there  is  an  appreciable  <lifl'crcnce. 
We  can  do  no  better  than  to  quote  Hamack  on  this  point.*' 
"The  purely  pagan  character  of  the  Abercius-inscription 
would  be  certain  if  we  had  'Ix^  without  the  additional 
mtvft^y^tjv  and  if  itpd^a'n  irap0A'O<i  ajvij.  In  this 
case  one  would  necessarily  think  of  pagan  sacral  feasts 
(fish.  wine,  bread).  But  the  above  mentioned  qualifica- 
tion makes  it  very  improbable  that  these  are  a  sufficient 
explanation.  The  om-  (fU  itivm  is  the  epithet  in  Philippus 
Sidctcs)  very  great  pure  fish,  which  the  holy  virgin  caught 
and  with  which  tlie  ^JXo*  are  ever  fed,  can  hardly  be  a 
real  fish,  but  must  be  understood  as  a  symbol.  So  far  as  I 
know,  however,  in  the  accounts  of  sacred  fish  in  antiquity 
there  is  never  mention  of  "the  fish",  at  least  as  holy  food, 
while  "the  one  pure  fish",  as  (spiritual)  food,  can  be  paral- 
leled by  dozens  of  Christian  examples.  It  is  still  possible 
that  this  fiih  will  yet  be  discovered  11   "a"»nnism.  but   for 

'Of.  cit.,  pi  27.  6 
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ihc  time  fjcJng  wc  cannot  otherwise  conclude  than  thai  in 
all  probabilii\  it  is  the  Christ-mystery  that  is  contained  in 
ihc'IxWt.  " 

Tlte  burden  of  proof  has  always  been  and  will  always  be 
opon  the  op[x>nents  of  liie  Christian  interpretation.  The 
latter,  as  Weliofcr  says,  is  the  only  one  that  is  half-way 
consistent  with  the  text.  The  objections  to  it  were  put  in 
their  strongest  form  by  Hamack.  and  I  think  that  all  were 
fairly  met  and  disposed  of  by  Duchesne.  There  arc  diflS- 
odltes.  indeed,  such  as  tlie  jSo^iXcmv  of  v.  7.  whose  trans* 
lation  "sovereign  majesty"  does  not  sound  too  convincing. 
But  the  text  of  the  epitaph  as  it  stands  is  consistent  as  a 
whole  with  Christianity,  and  is  not  consistent  with  any 
other  cult  hitherto  suggested.  The  general  feeling  among 
scholars  with  reference  10  tl>e  inscription  is  I  think  ex- 
pressed by  Paton.  when  be  says*'  that  the  attempts  to 
disprove  its  Christianity  have  "conspiaioiisly  failed". 

In  the  Pectorius-inscription  we  at  least  have  a  monument 
whose  Christianity  has  never  been  seriously  questioned." 
This  epitaph  was  found  near  Autun  in  1839  and  is  now 
in  the  museum  of  tliat  city.  A  photogravure  may  I>e  found 
in  Leclcrcq's  article  "Antun"  in  Cabrol's  Dictionnaire  des 
antiquitis  chtrlicnMs.  The  text  reproduced  below  is  taken 
from  the  edition  of  O-  Pohl,  whose  monograph.  Das 
tchthys-Momimcnl  I'on  Auhin  (Berlin.  18S0)  is  generally 
recognized  as  having  settled  the  questions  of  reading,  so 
far  as  this  is  possiMe. 

'I  jjftio?  ii{ypaviov  Bt]tov  y4vo^,  iJTopi  tre/tP^ 

X  ptj<r(.  \a0a)^w  (sic)  f^7v]v  d/t^poTov  iv  ffpoT^OK 

"T  Savtu  Afvdoit  ttXovtoSotcv  aa^lif;. 
J    £  tati^pot  nytatv  fie\ti}i4a  Xdnffav^t  ^pSuriv]^ 

*R<n\  atek.,  YIII,  igo6,  z,  pp.  93-96- 

*The  snetnpl  of  C.  A.  van  den  Btrgti  van  EysingA  in  Z.  D.  M.  C. 
1906,  i>|),  3IO-3I3  10  relate  the  iiiKription  lo  a  pagaii  or  *yncrefuttc 
cult  it  reluled  by  Di^er.  R6m.  Qaarlalschrift,  1910,  pp.  jGff, 
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ij^&vi  j(6[pTa^']  ipa,  XiXaw).  S^wora  awrtp. 

tZ  fv£(H  fi[ti'\rT]p,  ai  Xnd^ofM,  t^w?  ri  Batxiimov. 

'Airj^dt^  [trdr]€p,  r^tt^  i€f[xo]pt<rfi€vt  0v^^ 

aim  ti[v^pi  y\uKtp^  Kal  a6<X^fcJ  oloiv  ifUHaiv, 

i[X0OoK  tipiivjl  <t£o]fivti<ieo  XltKTopiovo. 
The  iranslaiion  follows :  "Divine  race  of  the  lieavenly 
fish,  keep  thy  heart  holy,  since  thou  hast  receivol  among 
mortals  the  immortal  fountain  of  divine  water.  Cheer  thy 
sotd,  O  friend,  with  the  evcrilowing  water  of  wisdom, 
dispenser  of  riches.  Take  the  honey-sweet  food  of  the 
Saviour  of  the  saints,  eat  it  with  desire,  holding  the  Fish  in 
thy  hands. 

Fill  ihou  (nic)  with  the  Fish. — this  is  my  longing-,  O 
my  IjOrd  and  Saviour!  Soft  may  my  mother  sleep,  I 
beseech  thee.  O  light  of  the  dead!  Aschaiidius.  my  father, 
beloved  of  my  heart,  together  with  the  dear  mother  and  my 
lirotlwrs,  in  the  peace  of  the  Fish  remember  thy  Pcctorius". 
The  inscription  has  been  variou.siy  dated  from  the  second 
to  the  sixth  century.  The  letters  bear  some  resemblance 
to  the  bilingual  epitaph  of  Sextus  Varius  Marcelliis,  the 
father  of  Elagabalus  (C.  I.  L.  X.  6569),  but  conclusions 
hosed  on  the  palaeography  of  Greek  inscriptions  of  the 
empire  are  notoriously  unsafe.  The  woixl  a^lttv  "saints" 
in  V.  5  savors  of  the  apostolic  age.  On  the  other  hand 
XCKatto  {v.  6.  for  \i\aioiiat).  and  the  forms  nvftato  and 
IIcxTupi'ovo  are  aliiioniiiilitics  lietraying  an  age  of  deca- 
dence. Pohl  cites  Irenaeus'  use  of  the  eucharist  in  con- 
nection with  his  dextrine  of  the  rcsjirrcction  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  dale  of  ihc  epitaph,  seeing  in  the  cucharistic 
imagery  of  the  poem  a  reflection  of  Irenaeus"  teachings. 
An  objection  to  this  lies  in  the  absence  of  any  allusion  to 
resurrection  alongside  of  the  cucharistic  symbolism,  which 
¥«  would  expect  if  the  verses  were  inspired  by  Ircna.cu$. 
It  is  not  an  answer  to  this  to  say  that  the  mere  use  of  the 
verses  on  a  tombstone  in  itself  introduces  the  comple- 
mentary reference  to  the  resurrection,  for  it  is  not  certain 
that  the  first  part  of  tlie  inscription,  which  contains  the 
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major  portion  of  the  eucharistic  imager)',  was  originally 
composed  For  an  epitaph. 

It  has  long  been  noticed,  in  fact,  that  the  inscription 
naturally  divides  into  two  parts,  vis.,  vv.  i-6,  and  w.  7-11. 
The  first  pan  is  made  up  of  distichs,  the  second  of  hexa- 
meters. The  langiiage  and  versification  of  Part  I  is  good, 
while  Part  II  contains  the  abnormal  forms  noted  before. 
The  content,  too.  is  different,  the  first  part  being  addressed 
to  Christians  in  general,  the  second  having  particular  ref- 
erence to  Pectorius  and  liis  family. 

Part  I,  being  obviously  extraneous  to  the  epitaph  proper, 
must  be  derived  from  some  other  source,  and  many  con- 
jectures have  been  made  as  to  its  nature.  Pohl"'  thinks 
that  it  is  an  old  liturgical  formula.  V.  Scliultze"  suggests 
an  early  hymn.  Achelis"  classifies  the  piece  with  the  Sibyl- 
line Oracles. 

The  date  of  this  earlier  portion  of  the  epitaph  is  also  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  Pohl's  comparison  with  the  cuchar- 
istic  resurrection-teaching  of  Irenaeus  is  not  decisive  for 
the  reason  given  above.  ITie  mystic  expressions  which 
make  one  think  of  the  early  discif>[iiuj  arcona  are  of  little 
use  in  point  of  date,  for  the  same  sort  of  expressions,  as 
Dolger  points  out,'*  is  used'  in  the  fourth  century  as  well 
as  in  the  second.  An  Indication  of  early  origin  is  indeed 
given  by  the  word  af(av  of  v.  5.  But  evidence  on  which 
to  base  a  decisive  judgment  has  hitherto  been  lacking.  To 
date  the  first  part  of  the  Pectorius-inscriplion,  as  well  as 
the  Abcrcius-epitaph,  we  must  define  the  position  of  each 
moniuncnt  in  the  development  of  the  fish-syinbolism. 

The  fish-symbolism  of  the  Pectorius-in-scription  Js  of 
course  mainly  eucharlstic.  This  is  recognized  even  by  the 
advocates  of  "baptismal"  theories,  as  Dolger  and  Achelis. 
The  latter  says:'"     "Only  baptism  can  be  understood  In 

"0>.  «(.,  p.  21. 
"Die  Katakombtn,  p.  119. 
"Symbol  del  Fisekti,  p.  A. 
"Rem.  QuartoUchrift,  1909,  p.  14. 
'Of.  cit..  p.  ag. 
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v^yij  at»0p«Tvi  $toiT€r{t»¥  iSd-ntv The  same  fountain 

has  also  the  significanct  of  the  irXouriBo-ro^  eo^la,  i.  e., 
the  Word  of  God  or  the  like ;  it  flows  not  once  only  for  the 
Christian,  hut  has  SBara  kevaa .  The  fish,  however,  is  the 
fUktrjSiK  ffpAai^  of  the  Christians^  in  the  Eucharist,  as  in 
the  Abcrcius-epitaph.  Wc  have  therefore  in  the  image  of 
water  and  fish  not  only  an  epitome  of  both  sacraments, 
baptism  and  eucharist,  but  all  the  divine  influences  in  the 
Christian  faith  arc  included  by  the  secondary  allusion  of  the 

water  to  the  w\t>vr6St>T0t  tro^ia It  is  a  question  whether 

the  treatment  of  the  water  which  obtains  here  is  to  be 
understood  as  a  transformation  of  the  original  symbolism, 
which  recognized  therein  the  baptism  of  Christ,  or  as  an 
independent  addition  011  tlie  part  of  tlie  poet,  who  was 
apparently  acquainted  with  the  significance  of  the  acrostic, 
■and  certainly  with  the  eucharistic  meaning  (of  the  fish). 
I  am  inclineil  to  the  latter  alternative". 

We  need  add  little  to  this  analysis  of  the  symbolism  of 
Part  T,  save  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  only  traditional 
meaning  indicated  by  the  text  is  the  eucharistic  one.  The 
baptismal  imagery  is  entirely  separate  from  the  fish,  which 
is  characterized  solely  by  expressions  significant  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  r.  g.,  "the  honey-sweet  food. .  .eat. .  .hold- 
ing the  Fish  in  thy  hands"  .  The  secondary  allusion  to  the 
acrostic  is  introduced  by  the  selection  of  the  letters  I.  X. 
©.  T.  S.  as  the  initials  of  the  first  five  verses,  and  the  fifth 
word  of  the  acrostic  formula  is  actually  used  in  verse  5 : 
J.tvrijpo9.  Wc  may  also  detect  a  tendency  to  use  the  fish  as 
an  independent  symbol  in  the  opening  phrase :  "Divine  race 
of  the  heavenly  Fish".  This  fact  and  the  allusion  to  the 
acrostic  show  that  Part  1  of  the  Pectorius-inscription  is 
later  than  the  invention  of  the  'Ix^'^'-^onnula,  which  seems 
to  have  been  devised  towards  the  end  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. On  the  other  liand.  it  is  not  likely  that  the  distichs 
were  composed  later  than  the  third  century.  It  is  true 
that  the  eucharistic  fish-symbolism  is  in  itself  no  proof  of 
this,  for  we  have  seen  that  it  survives  in  Augustine  and 
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the  Narraiio  (see  preceding  section  in  this  Rnnm;  1910. 
p.  431),  and  we  sliatl  Itave  occasion  to  remark  upon  still 
later  instances  of  its  use.  But  the  acrostic  is  here  used 
as  in  Teriullian.  i.  e.,  with  no  explaiiatioi],  assuming  the 
reader's  knowledge  of  its  meaning.  This  points  to  the 
period  of  its  early  diffusion  and  popularity,  before  its  sig- 
nificance had  been  so  obscured  as  to  necessitate  explanation, 
as  is  the  case  in  its  use  by  the  writers  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries.  It  seems  necessary  tlrercforc  to  accept  the 
third  century  as  the  approximate  date  of  the  first  part  of 
the  Peclorius-inscription. 

In  the  Abercius-epitaph  the  fish-symbolism  is  contained 
in  vv.  12-16:  "Kaith  was  cverj-wherc  my  guide  and  ever 
laid  before  me  food,  the  Fish  from  the  fountain,  the  very 
great,  the  pure,  which  the  holy  virgin  seized.  And  this 
she  ever  gave  to  the  friends  to  eat  ( ?).  having  a  goodly 
wine  and  giving  it  mixed  with  water,  and  bread  also". 

There  are  two  obscure  points  in  the  passage,  namely  the 
phrases  Airi  tjtti}?  "from  the  fountain"  and  9v  iSp<^an 
irapdivot  a^*^  "which  the  holy  virgin  seized".  The  first 
phmse  is  of  course  given  a  baptismal  ;]lluslon  by  Achelis; 
"the  expression  Ix^iK  AirA  injT^.  which  contains  a  clear 
allusion  to  the  liaptism  of  Christ  in  Jordan,  and  again  shows 
US  what  interest  was  taken  ui  this  phase  of  the  symbolism". 
Dcilger  also""  interprets  the  "fountain"  in  the  sense  of 
baptism,  but  with  reference  to  the  sacrament  and  not  to  the 
baptism  of  Christ.  Duchesne  says:  "tijtiJ  e.'^t  ici  pour  la 
meme  raison  que.  phis  haut.  o^wfc  est  joint  a  watiArjv,  parce 
tju'  il  fait  mieux  le  vers". 

Dolger  explains  the  passage  as  a  whole  as  follows: 
"Girist  is  the  Fish  from  the  fountain,  which  is  seized  by 
the  vapffevo^  d7»'7,  the  Church,  in  the  baptism  of  Christ 
in  Jonlaii  and  in  the  baptism  of  the  individual  believers, 
that  she  may  thcrea  fter  offer  Him  to  her  members  (  ^(Xok  ) 
as  food  and  drink*'.  From  this  one  sees  that  he  regards 
the  baptismal  significance  as  primitive  and  the  eucharistic 

"Rom.  QuarlaUehrifi.  1900,  M*-  ^ff- 
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meaning  as  a  later  addition.  Tlte  doctrine  of  the  presence 
of  the  Logoii  in  baptism,  with  whom  the  believer  was  en- 
dowed by  the  rite,  was  according  to  DoIrci'  Ihc  source  of 
the  characterization  of  Christ  as  the  Fish  (see  preceding 
section  in  this  Review.  1910.  j».  405),  The  language  of 
Aberciiis'  epitaph  is  adduced  in  proof  of  this:  "the  Fish 
(the  Logos)  from  the  fountain  (baptism),  which  the  holy 
Virgin  <i  e..  the  Church,  generalized  from  the  individual 
believer)  seized  (was  endowed  with)". 

This  explanation  offers  considerable  diflicidty,  and  chiefly 
from  the  douhtfut  character  of  the  equation  w'n'i^  b«p- 
tisni.  The  examples  which  r>61ger  cites  to  show  that  in^T^ 
"meant  Ijaptisni  already  in  the  second  century"  demon- 
strate indeed  such  a  figurative  use  of  the  word,  but  it  is 
always  in  such  case  accoiniianied  by  explanatory  phrases, 
'■  K-'  "waters  of  the  immortal  fountain",  "the  everlasting 
fountain  of  repentance",  the  "fountain  of  living  flowing 
water"  etc.  It  is  to  be  tpiestioned  if  even  the  mysticism  of 
Abercius  would  have  employed  the  word  in  the  sense  of 
baptism  without  some  such  qualification. 

As  regards  the  "holy  virgin".  I  think  that  Dolger  lias 
succeeded  in  showing  that  by  this  phrase  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  Church,  rather  than  Mary,  as  Wilperi  takes  it." 
But  to  make  probable  Diilgcr's  interpretation  of  the  rest  of 
the  image.  1.  e..  that  the  Church  receives  the  Logos  from 
baptism,  there  should  be  a  closer  connection  of  iSpd^re 
with  BTo  inrrn^.  assuming  for  the  purposes  of  argument 
that  "tntyv  i^an  mean  "baptifln".  The  Church  should  "scire 
the  Fish  from  the  fountain".  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
phrase  "from  the  fountain"  appears  disconnected  from  the 
verb,  being  separated  not  only  tcxtualiy  by  the  a<lji;ctives 
navftty^,  Ka0ap6»  "the  ver>-  great,  the  pure",  but  also  l^' 
the  general  sense  of  the  passage.  "From  the  foimtain" 
therefore  qualifies  the  fish,  not  the  verb,  and  may  well  be. 

'  Frintipinfragen  iet  chr.  Arthaologit,  p.  gl).  Peton's  {Rtv.  trek.. 
1906,  3,  pp.  aj-96 )  cxpl.ination  of  the  phrase  as  referring  to  tlic  TiWtt 
of  V.  iz  is  not  really  in  conflict  with  Diilgcc'i,  u  lie  atsunie^  the  miim 
of  "Ontrcli"  in  wltmt. 
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as  Duchesne  says,  a  ])oettc  phrase  introduced  to  serve  the 
metre. 

Dolgcr's  interpretation  thus  rests  on  a  doubtful  meaning 
ascribed  to  ■"^T/'i,  and  a  conneclion  between  this  word  and 
"seized"  which  the  text  does  not  bear  out.  Moreover,  even 
if  his  explanation  be  accepted,  the  eucharistic  symbolism 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  secondary.  The  reverse  is  rather 
the  case,  for  the  euctiarisiic  notion  is  stamped  on  the  fish 
at  ito  very  introduction  by  the  rpo^v  "food"  of  v.  13, 
while  the  baptismal  symbolism  supposed  by  Dolger  would 
have  the  appearance  of  a  secondarj*  meaning  suggested  by 
the  fish  itself.  Certainly  the  eucharistic  symbolism  is  the 
prominent  note. 

The  symbolism  of  the  Abercius-epitaph  presents  the  fish 
in  a  more  primitive  aspect  than  the  Pectorius-inscription. 
For  here  the  allusion  to  the  acrostic  is  lacking  and  wc  have 
only  the  early  eucharistic  meaning  attached  to  the  symbol. 
It  h  to  be  noted  also  that  the  lish  is  brought  into  connection 
witli  the  bread  and  wine:  "and  this  (the  Fish)  she  gave 
to  the  friends  (to  cat  ?)  without  ceasing,  having  a  goodly 
wine,  and  giving  it  mixed  with  water,  and  bread  also". 
This  curious  addition  has  the  effect  of  explaining  what  the 
fish  stands  for.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  in  the  original  in- 
scription a  phrase  stood  in  place  of  ia0mv  "to  eat"  in 
v.  15  which  emphasized  this  relation.  For  the  Russian 
translator  found  no  ivBUtv  in  the  recension  from  which 
he  drew,  but  a  phrase  banning  with  the  preposition  ft 
which  Ludtke  renders  from  the  Russian  with  "in  confcs- 
sioncm".  The  Armenian  version  published  by  Conybeare" 
confirms  the  existence  of  the  phrase  and  clarifies  its  mean- 
ing. His  translation  reads :  "gave  to  the  loved  ones  to  eat 
as  a  symbol  (or  parable)".  It  would  seem  therefore  that 
in  this  phrase  of  the  Abcrcius-epitaph  we  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  primitive  point  of  attachment  of  the  fish  to  the  Euchar- 
ist, in  that  it  was  originally  connected,  not  so  much  with 

'Clatr  Rn:,  1895,  pp.  S9S-397- 
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Christ,  even  in  His  eucharistic  aspect,  as  with  the  material 
elements  of  the  sacrament,  the  bread  and  wine. 

The  symbol  in  Abercius'  time  was  already  near  to  being 
used  as  an  indci)cndent  type  of  Christ,  as  is  shown  by  the 
adjectives  "very  great"  and  "pure"  which  arc  applied  to 
the  Fish.  But  the  primitive  character  of  the  euchansttc 
symbolism  points  still  to  an  early  period  of  its  evolution, 
and  combined  with  the  negative  evidence  affoi^ied  bj*  the 
absence  of  any  allusion  to  the  acrostic,  makes  it  altogether 
probable  that  the  Atwrcius-epitaph  antetlates  200.  There  is 
therefore  no  reason  to  doubt  the  identification  of  our 
Abercius  with  the  Avirciiis  Marccllus  mentioned  in  Euse- 
bius. 

The  Pectorius-inscription  represents  a  stagr  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  fish-symbolism  in  which  the  fish  had  be- 
come, with  the  help  of  the  acroslic.  an  independent  symbol 
of  Christ,  retaining  however  the  strong  imprint  of  its  origi- 
nal eucharistic  meaning.  The  Alwrcius-epitaph  carries  us 
hack  to  an  earlier  stage,  when  the  use  of  the  symbolic 
equation  fish  r^  Christ  was  not  thought  of  except  in  con- 
nection with  the  Eucharist,  and  gives  us  a  clew  to  the 
original  coimection  of  the  fish  with  the  Lord's  Supper,  in 
that  it  seems  to  have  been  associated  in  some  way  with  the 
material  elements  of  the  sacrament.  To  follow  up  this  clew 
with  the  help  of  the  archaeological  evidence  will  be  the 
task  of  future  papers. 

(To  be  continued) 

Rome,  November,  ipra  C.  R.  Morey. 


^PIGR  APHICALNOTE 

jALABBirT'g    "£riGltAPlIIE"    AND    THE    pROCONSULSntP    OP 

GALtlO.' 

The  kindness  of  Dr.  R.  E.  Briinnow  has  nude  it  possible  for 
me  to  give  an  account  of  an  article  on  "£pigraphie"  bj*  Pin  L. 
jaUbert,  5.  J.  in  tlie  Did.  apol.  <i<  la  Foi  cathoHqne  now 
in  coarse  of  publication.  The  article  possesses  the  lucidity  so 
oniformly  characteristic  of  French  writers.  It  is  concise  in 
form,  broad  in  conception,  and  rich  in  content  and  biblio^^ph- 
ical  information.  It*  hislorical  method  and  the  treatment  of 
its  theme  with  especial  reference  to  the  New  Testament  and 
the  early  Church  make  it  unusually  interesting  and  valuable  to 
Biblical  students.  The  discu^ijion  and  liibliograph)'  alike  dis- 
close the  author's  mastery  of  hi»  subject  and  its  Biblical  rela- 
tions; ihey  reveal  also  his  command  of  the  literature,  his  in- 
sight into  current  Biblical  questions  and  his  skill  ia  presenting 
the  more  important  epigraphical  data  which  bear  on  their  solu- 
tion. 

The  first  part  of  the  article  discusses  Christian  inscripttons. 
In  comparison  with  pagan  inscriptions,  which  arc  estimated  at 
300,000.  the  Christian  amoimt  only  to  about  45,000  or  50,000. 
of  which  about  30,000  come  from  Rome  alone  The  pagan 
texts  cover  a  period  of  from  8  to  9  centuries ;  the  Christian 
(neglecting  the  Byiantinc)  a  period  of  (mm  4  to  5  centuries 
C2ntl  to  7th').  The  explanation  of  this  is  found  in  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  Christians,  in  their  poverty  and  humble  station, 
and  in  their  spirituaJ  coni.-c|>tion» ;  but  account  must  be  taken 
also  of  the  probability  that  early  Christian  in.';criptions  were 
frequently  cryptic  in  fonn  and  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
those  of  pagan  origin.  The  explicit  mention  of  Christian  faith 
on  tombs  (  xpij*""*'^  t  appears  relatively  late  (end  01  the 
3rd  century;  cf.  col.1408),  ami  the  presence  of  designations 
such  as  -irpta^vrtpw,,  Jitujkovw  Or  S3^4^  is  not  alMays  indi- 
cative of  Oirisliaii  origin. 

*  Spigraf'hU.  Par  L,  Jalabert.  Extrait  du  Dicliennatre  afoio- 
gltique  dr  h  S'oi  catholiquc.  PM\i  sous  ta  direction  dc  M.  Adhemar 
d'Ale*.    Tonic  icr,  col.  1404-14.1'.     Pari*.    Gabriel  Bcaucticsnc  ct  G«. 
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The  Chmtian  irucriptions  come  from  an  extensive  area  in- 
cluding the  world  about  the  Mediterranean, — from  Mesopo- 
tamia (tn<l  llie  Arabian  desert  lo  the  cataraa^  of  tlie  Nile  and 
the  African  boundary-  on  the  west,  and  from  the  Euphrates 
through  Armenia  and  southern  Russia,  passing  around  the 
Black  Sea  and  along  the  Danube  to  the  Rhine,  and  extending 
to  Britain,  Oaul  and  Spain  (i.-ul.  1409).  Early  inscriptions  are 
few, — at  Rome  for  instance,  a  fragment  from  the  ist  century, 
two  inscriptions  from  the  and  century.  23  from  the  3rd.  and 
Z06  from  the  first  three  quarters  of  Ihe  4th  century  (col.  M'O)- 
The  method  of  daiiiig  the  inscriptions,  where  this  is  not  fixed 
by  reference  to  some  era  or  other  system  of  reckoning,  is  de- 
termined by  considerations  based  upon  the  form  of  engraving, 
the  style  and  contents,  and  especially  the  presence  of  Christian 
symbols  such  as  the  "anchor".  " 'monogram",  "dove",  "vase", 
"fish",  or  "cross"  in  different  fomis,  ll  is  known  for  instance 
that  the  "anchor"  is  one  of  ihe  most  ancient  Christian  symbols 
in  Gaul;  ihe  "dove"  appears  in  37S  and  disappears  about  631 ;' 
the  "fish"  is  used  from  474  to  631 ;  the  "croas"  in  epitaphs 
from  448  till  shortly  after  585  (col-  1411).  Some  of  the 
early  crypto-Christian  inscriptions  re\'cal  the  influence  of  pa- 
gan formula*  either  unchanged  as  in  Dis  Manibus*  or 
Willi  some  modification  as  in  the  addition  of  iv  r^  K6iriuf  rorr^ 

to  ofJtttt  iidorarvc  (Col.   14I2).* 

The  second  part  of  the  article  treats  of  the  apologetical  value 
of  the  inscriptions  in  relation  to  the  New  Testament  and  the 
Qiurcli.  Here,  as  i&  natural,  die  discussion  is  not  confined  to 
the  Christian  inscriptions  but  includes  cpigraphical  evidence 
from  any  source  whatever  that  contributes  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  textual,  linguistic  and  historical  phenomena  of  the  New 

"Le  Blant,  Bpigr.  ckret.  en  Gault,  tic.  p.  21  rjvxs  61a 
'C/.  al»o  5a«-.  SoUsm.  lU.  pp,  551(1  N.  Miiller,  HtTiog-Rtalentyklo- 
Hdie'  ix.  p.  17;;  K.  Kunstlc.  ThtoL  Qwirtalschr.,  1885.  p.  446  where 
Mven  instati«c»  of  thti  u«a4tF  in  tli«  iii^riptions  of  North  Africa  itotn 
the  3rd  lo  the  51I1  century  arc  cited  {CIL.  viii.  9815.  181,  674.  673. 
S>{"'  5t{U.  5JQ4)  and  sUo  the  (oUcjwins  forms  wliich  are  iiilerfttinfc 
In  this  connrction, — alt  from  C//,  viii. — feceniut  doinum  tlernaUtn, 
pp.  77.  444.  no*.  gftXi.  986>.  loga?.  i09.»;  sacerdoiaUs.  p.  88  im>  8348: 
'       fiamen   ffrp*tfus.  no.  45a 

*C/.  also  Prentice,  AAES.  iii.  pp.  Jo6f,  for  the  similar  addition  of 
Jv  r^  fii^  TvS^r^iOiA  Kiinstk,  of.  ctl..  p.  88  ciling  CIL.  viii.  10516 
where  chnJtianttt  i«  added  lo  famtH  ftrpftnut. 
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Testament  or  to  a  better  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  early 
Church  both  in  its  external  relations  and  in  its  internal  de- 
velopment. 

The  contribution  of  inscriptions  to  the  restoration  of  the 
original  text  of  the  New  Testament  is  important,  if  somewhat 
scant>'.  Its  value  Ires  in  its  freedom  from  the  corruption 
which  is  involved  in  the  proccis  of  repeated  copyinf;.  When 
dated  and  localized  this  evidence  is  useful  in  the  work  of  re- 
eonstnicting  the  history  of  the  text.  Here,  however.  Pere 
Jalabcrt — usually  so  careful  in  hb  conclusions — seems  to  go 
beyond  the  reasonable  inference  from  the  facts.  From  the 
existence  of  three  inscriptions  of  Northern  Syria  having 
c^lMMt  instead  nf  t£la«M<  he  concludes  that  riSoKia  is  the 
original  reading  in  the  Gloria  in  ExceUi^  of  Lk.  ii.  14  (ool. 
1419).**  No  references  and  no  dates  arc  given  for  these  in- 
scriptions. Of  the  four  inscriptions  from  Syria  containing 
the  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  in  whole  or  in  part,  published  by  W. 
K.  Prentice  none  is  earlier  than  the  4th  century  {AAES.  iii. 
pp.  3f).  Two  contain  the  reading  «*(«**  {AAES.  iii,  196; 
PAES.  iii,  10G4)  and  two,  which  arc  fragmentary,  do  not 
{AAES.  iii,  1970,  213).  As  in  the  case  of  the  inscriptions 
from  North  .Africa  having  in  terra  pax  hominibus  bona*  vol- 
untatis, in  agreement  with  the  Vulgate  but  manifesting  also 
the  influence  of  the  Old  Latin,'  the  epigraphical  e^'idencc  docs 
not  decide  the  question  of  the  original  text  of  the  Gloria  in 
Excrlsis.  but  it  docs  confirm — which  is  importam — the  witness 
of  the  other  evidence  more  particularly  (as  the  inscriptioDS 
are  so  late)  in  regard  to  the  proi-enaner  of  the  two  readings. 

After  discussing  the  contribution  of  the  inscriptions,  to- 
gether with  the  papyri  and  the  ostraca.  to  the  study  of  the 

"In  Pert  Jalabcri's  contribution  to  the  SUlangrs  lie  la  FiKuill 
vritnialt,  Beyrouth  (Syrie),  Tom.  iii.  Faic.  ii.  (1009)  entitled  "Denx 
Mifdoni  tirchcologiqucs  Amcricaines  en  Syrie"  the  same  view  ii  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  (p.  730) :  "Gen^ralemeni  ces  citations  lapidairc* 
lont  MUi*  intercl  pcur  la  critique  tcxtuellc  dcs  liviei  Minis:  il  fant 
cependanl  faire  exception  pour  une  inscription  d'iUBarah  (oo. 
196,  <f.  t97a  et  3ij)  qui  donne  la  vrsi«  te^on  de  Luc  2.  14:  ii4$a  fr 
itfiCvTott  flfy,  mi  twi  y^  'ipiit^  '"  iv^piitroit  cC&Kutt."  The  reading 
ttioKW  however  i%  m.inifestly  a  typographical  error  fur  <(So«ui. 

'CIL.  viii,  io(*4^.  11O44  [*Sa?l.  i6-»;  cf.  Monccaux,  Hiii.  lit.  4* 
I'Afriqug  ehrit.  i.  p.  155;  Le  Biant  £pigr.  ekrft.  tn  Gaule.  ttt..  p.  Iia; 
DieU,  Lat.  thnst.  Imckr.,  p.  41,  no.  ai& 
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language  of  the  New  Testament  (col.  14.21-24),  Pere  Jalabtrt 
treats  of  the  epigraphical  evidence  bearing  on  certain  historical 
statements  in  the  New  Testament  (col.  1435!?).  Much  of  this 
evidence  is  familiar  to  students  of  the  New  Testament,  but 
Pere  Jalabcrt's  restatement  of  it  is  valuable  for  its  correlation 
of  the  references  to  older  collections  with  those  of  more 
recent  date,  for  example:  Lk.  ii.  i — CiL.  iii.  66g7=:Dessau, 
Iiucr.  Lat.  Set.,  2683;  CtL.  xiv.  3613  =  Dessau.  ILS.  918; 
Uc.  iii.  1 — CIG.  4521  =  Dittenberger,  Oritnt.  Craec.  hucr. 
Set..  606;  cf.,  CIC.  4523  =Cagiiat,  Itucr.  grafc.  ad  rtx  roM. 
pertin.,  iii,  1085;  Acts  xiii.  7*1  — Cagnat,  IGR.  iii.  930;  Acts 
xviii.  4  —  Dcissmann,  Litht,  p.  8  [Eng.  Trans.,  pp.  I3f| 
[(Two]  y«yi)  'E/}/i  [oiwk]  ;  Acts  xxi.  «7-j3 — Dittcnbcrgcr.  OGIS. 
598.'  Attention  is  called  to  the  inscriptions  bearing  on  Herod 
and  Agripia  in  Dittciiherger,  OGIS.  414-439.'  Clermont- 
Ganneau,  Ree.  ifArch.  orient.,  vii,  54-76,  C/L.  iii,  14387,  /ahr. 
4.  k.  d.  arch.  I»st.,  xvti.  107.  In  exposition  of  Acts  xvii,  6-8 
reference  is  made  to  Michel,  Rec.  d'lnscr.  grec,  1287.' 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  follow  Pire  Jalabert's  discussion  of 
the  inscriptions  bearing  on  the  history  and  life  of  the  Church. 
The  Abercius  inscription  is  given  and  its  Christian  character 
defended  (col.  1436^).  In  this  connection  the  evidence  ad* 
duccd  (col.  1415)  for  the  use  of  professional  manuaU  by  en- 
gravers, and  the  consequent  reproduction  of  older  material  is 
important.  The  Pectorius  inscription  is  reproduced  (col, 
1445)  and  its  relation  to  the  sacraments  is  discussed.  The 
article  concludes  with  the  treatment  of  the  relation  of  in- 
scriptions to  other  aspects  of  the  internal  development  of  the 
Church,  and  with  the  bibliography. 

The  pRocoMSULsniP  of  Gallio  and  the  Delphi 
Inscbiption. 

In  Pire  Jalabert's  account  of  the  epigraphical  data  bearing 
on  the  historical  statements  of  the  New  Testament  reference 

•The  reterenee  to  Joscphiis.  Ant.  xv.  11.  7  (coL  1431)  is  doubtlcM  a 
tjrpogriptiiotl  error  for  Ant.  xv.  It.  5. 

'Hvc  of  these  are  published  alio  in  AAES.  m. — 415=: 437b;  418  = 
380:  419  =  4*5;  4ai  =  .iti2;  424  =404  <■/.  409, 

•This  should  be  supplemented  by  Diiienberger.  Sylt.  Inter.  Grate* 
318  and  the  inilispeii  table  reterence  lo  Burton,  Amier.  Jour,  of  Tkeol. 
iBg8.  S9»ff- 
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is  made  to  an  in.scri[rtion  which,  although  published  in  1905,  has 
Dot  yet  become  well  and  widely  known.  As  recently  as  June  9. 
I90<>,  Dcissmann  wrote :  "  No  tablets  Imvc  yet  been  found  to  en- 
aUe  us  to  date  exactly  the  years  of  office  of  the  Procurators 
Felix  antl  Fcstus  or  of  the  Proconsul  Gallto,  which  would 
settle  an  itiiponant  problem  of  early  Christian  history,  and 
Christian  inscriptions  and  papyri  of  the  very  early  period 
arc  at  present  altogether  wanting".**  Umisiul  interest  there- 
fore attaches  to  Pcrc  Jalabcrt's  statement  (col.  142S) :  "As 
an  inscription  of  Delphi  (Aem.  Ilourguet,  Dc  rebiu  dtlphicis 
imperaloriae  actaiis,  Monleiwssulano.  1905.  p.  63-64)  permits 
us  to  establish  the  fact  that  Gallio  was  in  office  in  52,  account 
must  be  taken  of  this  datum  for  the  controverted  chronology  of 
Paul's  journeys".  Unfortunately  neither  the  inscription  nor 
the  facts  upon  which  the  chronological  datum  is  based  arc 
given.  Mr,  Joseph  Offord  called  attention  to  the  rela- 
tion of  this  inscription  to  the  date  of  Galiio's  proconsul- 
ship  in  the  Quarterly  Statement  of  the  Palestine  Explora- 
tion Fund,  for  1908,  pp.  l63f;  C.  Oemen  made  mention 
of  Mr.  Oflord's  note  in  the  Theologisfhe  Literaturzeitung, 
1910  (xxv ),  col.  656;  and  A.  Deissmann,  in  a  brief 
notice  of  Pcrc  Jalabcrt's  article,  has  promised  sonicihing 
further  on  the  inscription  in  the  near  future  (Thcohgischt 
LUfralurseitung,  1910  (xxv),  col.  796.  Neither  the  review  of 
Bourguet's  book  by  A.  J.  R.  [cinach]  in  the  Rei'ue  des  Eludes 
Grecquts,  1905  (xviii),  pp.  385^  nor  that  by  E.  Zicbarth  in 

"•  Lkht  von  Oaicn'  1909,  p,  } ;  Light  from  the  /JncieMt  Bait.  1910, 
p.  S-  In  Thf  Exfojitory  Timet  tor  March  ((911).  p.  JJi,  Principal 
Jamts  Ivcrach,  in  a  review  of  Deissmanii's  book,  quotes  this 
passage  and  adds:  "While  this  is  Irue  with  reK^nl  to  Felix  and 
Fcstui,  it  IK  no  longer  Iru<:  ;dx>ul  GaIIio.  In  various  publica- 
tions  Sir  William  M.  Ramsay  bas  called  attention  to  the  in- 
scription (ound  at  Delphi,  in  the  French  ex  cava  lion  i".  Specific  refer- 
ence is  made  only  to  Rammy.  Pktwres  0}  the  Apristolk  Chnrch.  p,  207. 
— which  doiibtlefts  corresponds  to  p.  337  of  the  American  e<iilion — where, 
htiwevcr,  Ruiniiay  <locs  not  discuss  the  inscription  but  stales  simply  his 
conchnton  that  "The  time  when  Gallio  governed  the  province  Achaia 
has  bu"<n  determined  by  a  rcceni  inscription  as  A.  D.  53  (probnbly  from 
spring  52  to  spring  Si)".  A  fool-note  conccmiiiK  the  inscriplion  con- 
tains merely  the  statement  "Found  al  Delphi  clurinK  the  French  exca- 
vations". I  TcErcl  that  I  have  not  aecn  any  other  of  the  "various 
publications"  in  which  Sir  William  Ramsay  has  called  attention  to 
the  inscription. 
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the  Btriincr  phihlogische  Wochatschrift.  1907  (xxvii),  col. 
40off  discusses  this  inscription.  This  is  true  also  of  the  article 
on  "Apotres  [Aclcs  dcsj"  in  the  Dktiowtairc  a/>ol.  de  la  Foi 
cathoiique — to  which  a  cross-reference  (cot.  268)  has  heeii 
added  by  the  editor  to  Perc  Jalalwrt's  article  in  this  connec- 
tion— and  of  the  reference  in  Preiischeii's  Griech.-Deutsch. 
HandworUrbuch,  eol.  224.  Perc  Jalabert  has  however  been 
good  enough  to  send  ine  a  transcript  of  the  inscription,  and 
I  have  been  able  also  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Library  of 
Johns  Hoplcins  University  to  consult  the  text  of  Bourguet. 
The  inscription,  together  with  Bourguct's  comments  tipon  it, 
i«  as  follows  (of.  tU.,  pp.  63ff)  1* 

"Ab  eodem  imperatore,  sex  annis  post,  missa  est  ad  Delphos 
cpwtula  cuius  inilium  ex  quattuor  fragmentis  rcstituerc  tcntaui 
(nn.  3883,  59,  4001,  2178)' 

Tij6c[puK  KAauSuK  K]auT[op  S(>3diTTjot  [rtfi/iAWtoi,  SyiiiapxtM^i  tiw} 

tfuif  [ro  IB,  atiraipiTiup  r]a  KL,  vfar-^p  >ra1r^i2rot •  •  ■  ,  . 

voAjir  ?  t]5(  r[oAc4  rji*  AtA^[a>v  irp«6]v)U^TaTa  xov"*''- 

X  -  ■  i»o  i[««J'njj>i^[ffB.  r^]v  OpiiiaKt[uiv]  .  .    wan 

yvir  AcjxToi  «u I  tSiw  Jpy (t»i(u  «*......  [A.  Ibit-] 

not  raAXwf  i   [^lXo¥  i*}ov  i^al  Ar6v]waiot  \^K}(aiiat 
«ri  iitar  TOf  Wp[ 

\ur  iroAfw*'  m 

avr<H«  lwiTpt[  ....  mifi-] 

^«*vwc  noKt  .  ,  .  , 
[r]ui  fu  ry  K  .  .  .  . 

•Jnuiilalion: 
Tiberiiit   CUnt4w   Caesor   ^Mffiutm   GermaHKut,   in   lAf    uth   ytar 
of  his  Iribuniiia*  finver,  impfrator  for  the  36ih  limf,  falher  of  Mis 
evMittry  . . .  oQain  sends  niott  cordial  grttiingt  to  ifu  city  of  Dttphi. 

/  observed  the  worship 

ii  ii«tv  soid  OMcf  ...  0/  ih^. ...  to  hi  L.  />M- 

ttu  CaKio  my  friend  and  fntconsml  of  4chaia  ... 

shall  jitiJ  hitfe  the  ^..ji.„ ^ ...,.^.h»....^. 

...  cities  .... 

to  them  .....^. ,. ill  oq- 

reement 


..  me 


1  liaTC  made  but  one  altcratioa  in  Etourguet't  text,  coircaing  what 
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Omnia  suppkre  nequoo,  sed  duo  digntssima  sunt  quae 
memoria  teneantur,  primum  imp.  Claudium  rebus  dclphicis. 
etiam  si  supplementum  u.3  nU[ir]  non  probetur,  curiose  stu- 
daissc  ncc  rdigioni  tantum  (  ^fn^mkir  u^),  scd,  nisi  faUor, 
terminis  cjuoque  et  fini)iu»  sacri  agri  (  fXAwr    «oX«wr,    fortasse 

U.  7  ^1    i£ca>    T0*>    «^or(par hfMiiM] ) ;  detnde  CO  quod 

L.  lunii  Gallionis,  Scnccac  fratris,  procos.  Achatae  nomcn  ad- 
feruir  atqu«  Gaudius  imp.  XXVI  app«llatur,  banc  fragmcn- 
torum  compafcem  confinnari." 

Both  the  36th  and  the  37th  acclamation  of  Claudius  as  "im- 
peratar"  were  received  in  the  year  52  A.  D. — the  latter  some- 
time before  the  first  of  August."*  Tlie  name  of  Gallio  and 
part  of  the  title  proconsul  thus  occur  in  an  inscription  from 
Delphi  which  contains  in  ihe  title  of  the  Emperor  Claudius 
the  number  26.  This  number  is  referred  most  naturally  to 
the  acclamation  a»  "imperator",  and  this  fixes  the  date  of  the 
inscription  in  the  year  52  and  sometime  before  the  first  of 
August.  Cjallio  may  therefore  have  gone  to  Corinth  in  the 
spring  or  early  summer  of  51  or  52  and  continued  in  office 
until  the  arrival  of  his  successor  a  year  later  in  52  or  53." 
Considerations  based  upon  the  less  specific  evidence  of  the  liter- 
ary sources  concerning  the  career  of  Seneca  and  of  the  AjMstle 
Paul  render  the  latter  date  the  niore  probable.     Heretofore  in 

•ecnu  to  b«  1  mere  typographical  error,  \>y  reverting  tbe  stcoad  half 
of  the  firtt  bracket-pair  in  the  third  line.  The  date  of  the  inscription,— 
"sijt  yean  after"  (hut  of  the  preceding  Jnscripiion  from  46  A.  D. — 
i»  5a  A-  D.  The  numbers  (3883,  etc.)  are  explained  by  a  note  on 
p.  I.;:  "in  catalogo  omnium  rerum  quae  Delphi*  effo&sac  sunt".  The 
frHpnmiary  character  of  the  inscription  makes  it  difficult  of  inter- 
pretation beyond  the  important  fact  10  which  it  wiineisej.  namely, 
the  coincidence  of  (he  nurat>cr  26  in  the  title  of  Gaudius  and  the  name 
Gallio  with  part  of  his  official  titk.  As  I  have  not  attempted  a  further 
emendation  o(  the  text,  the  rendering  which  i»  given  i«  purely  formal. 

"Cagnat,  Cours  d' Epigraphie  Ijitinr,'  p.  478;  Liebcnam.  Fatti  Con- 
s»\aTfs.  p.  104;  Paoly-Wissovfa.  Reol-Eney.,  iU.  3.  col.  1813:  Desuu, 
InicT.  Lot.  Sel.,  no.  218. 

"The  departure  of  the  proconsuls  from  Sonw  for  their  provincei 
was  Hxcd  by  'Hberius  before  June  1st  and  by  Qaudius  before  April 
Itt  (Dio  Cassius,  Ivil.  14:  Ix.  tl).  Their  office  began  with  arrival  in  the 
provinces  and  ended  with  that  of  a  tuccesaor,  the  duration  of  oflJce 
heing  generally,  though  not  universally,  one  year  (Mommsen,  R5m. 
Stoaltrechi*  ii.  a54f :  Mamuardl,  Rom.  Staalsvertuahting*  i.  535,  544  n. 
6). 
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the  absence  of  conclusive  evidence  the  proconsulship  of  Gallio 
has  generally  l>ccn  assigned  to  some  year  between  48  and  54: 
Hamack."  beiween  48  and  50;  Blass."  50;  Turner,'*  net  be- 
fore 44.  probably  not  before  49  or  even  50;  Prosopographia.^' 
52;  Clemen."  and  Ramsay."  spring  of  52-53;  Cowan."  52- 
53:  Anger"  and  Wieseler."  between  $i  and  54;  Woodhouse." 
about  S3;  O.  Holtnnann."  53;  Hoennickc."  between  50/51 
a*><l  53/54.  probably  the  latter;  Zahn,"  spring  of  53-54; 
Lcwin."  June  53-54- 

Whether  or  not  the  Delphi  inscription  supplies  the  con- 
crete evidence  for  fixing  the  tiatc  of  Gallio's  proconsulship 
wilhin  the  limits  of  the  two  years  froni  the  spring  or  early 
summer  of  5 1  to  53  will  depend  on  the  validity  of  Bourguct's 
piecing  togethtT  of  the  fragments  of  which  the  inscription 
is  composed.'*     The  printed  text  of  the  inscription  docs  not 

"Geseh.  d.  allekr.  Lil.  bis  EuMb.,  ii.  i.  Dit  Chron.  bit  ire*..  iSof. 
p.  237. 
*'A<ta  Afottohnm,  1895.  p.  23. 
**  Hutings,  Dul.  of  the  Bible,  i.  1900.  cot.  417. 

*  Druau,  Prosopographia  imp.  rom,  it.   1897,  p.  a^. 
"  PiMlmt.  i.  1904.  P-  J96- 

"  PautiHf  aud  Other  Slndttj.  iga£;  p.  361 :  Pielurtt  a(  th<  Ap»t. 
Chwth,  1910.  p.  ZJ7. 

*  Hutiogs,  Diet,  of  tht  Bible,  ii.  tgoo^  col.  10$. 

"Or  lempoTMm  in  actu  apotloIorniH  ration*,  1833,  p.  119. 

"  Chronoicgit  d.  apos.  Zfilatltrs,  1848,  p.  iig. 

'  Eneyehpttdia  Biblica,  ii.  1901,  col.  i6j7 

' Htultttamtnllidit  Zeiigeschichlt,  2te  Aufl.  1906.  p.  144. 

*  Di*  Chronologie  d.  Lebtns  d-  Apos.  Pavlut,  1903.  p.  30. 

"  Einteilung  in  d.  Nmc  TcHamertt,  3tc  .\vf\.  ii.  1907,  p.  634. 

*  Fasti  Sacri.  1865.  p.  200,  no.  1790 

"Bourguet  rccogniica  the  diflkulty  juid  uncertainty  of  thii  work  ia 
seneral  when  he  says  iop.  cil.,  p.  to)  "De  tntcriptionibus  lantain 
loqtior,  quarum  minutissima  frARmenta  coniungcre  ci  quAii  re»rc?re 
diu  quidcm  conalus  sum,  scd  frusira  saepius";  bui  he  combinci  with 
(his  a  »cn«c  also  of  potilive  K'-t'"-  partitulirly  with  reference  to  the 
cpiuics  of  the  Empcron,  in  the  words  (op.  eit.,  pp.  59E)  "Deniquc  ct 
uiri  docti  dc  (faementii  quae  hie  publici  iuns  feecro  melius  exiium  in- 
«tttatae  ici  expedient  qium  ipse  conaecutu*  lum  et  per  molem  rcliquortira 
fraslulorum  uia  fadiius  propterea  reperteiur  guod  noiinulla  lam  aggre- 
gata  et  certo  coioposila  pracsto  erum".  Meanwhile  confidence  in  ihc 
scholarly  cauliounneis  and  painsiakiiiK  accuracy  of  Ihc  editor  is  amply 
juttilied  liy  his  contribution*  to  the  ButUHn  de  Correifatidancf 
HtUhaqtte  and  by  his  work  on  L' Administration  Finamifre  di  iianc- 
tuaire  Pyihique  am  tv.  tiiflt  avwtt  J.-C,  1905,  of  which  (together  with 
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reveal  bjr  lines  or  otbervise  the  tfemucaboa  of  the  several 
frafmems.  The  editor  finds  m  die  ooincideaice  of  tbe  36ih 
■cchmaiion  of  Qandiiis  with  the  nmc  of  GaSao  coofinaatioD 
{een/irmari)  of  hU  groopiag  of  the  fragments.  The  datiiif 
of  GtUHo's  procoruulship  in  turn  dqiends  on  this  coincsilence. 
It  wiQ  be  imporum  therefore  to  kara  fnm  a  fac-simile  or 
from  totne  fuller  <leacript)on  of  the  fragments  the  grounds  on 
which  this  eronping  rests.  We  nuy  pertups  expect  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  from  a  more  detailed  poblicatioa  of  the 
Delphi  inscriptions,  of  which  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  the 
FouilUs  4e  Dtlphes  edited  by  M.  Theophile  Homotle." 
Princeton.  WiLLtAU  P.  .^SMSnoNC. 


Colin'i  Le  Cmiu  ^AfoXlon  Pylhm  d  Atkhui)  Tlu  Classical  Rniav 
sajri  («t>l.  xxi.  1907,  p.  fti) :  "Roth  book*  ibow  csrcfol  and  laboriont 
tratmoit  of  tbf  oiaimal.  and,  uitce  ifae  lesalts  »rc  arriTcd  at  bj  tlie 
sIrKtest  icturaic;  vid  most  scrvpnlous  adherence  to  ibe  Ktaal  dau 
of  the  intcrtptions.  the  soundness  and  modest}-  o(  iIk  method  go  tax 
\o  counterbalance  the  poverty  of  the  niMerial,"' 

'  Fottillrj  dr  Dflpket  (1993-1903),  puttlicei  tout  la  dir«ctiao  de 
M.  Tbeopfaile  Hofoolle.  Tocne  iii.  fipignphic  Texte  par  M.  Ginile 
Boar^uet.  Premier  Pasdcule,  1910;  Texte  par  M.  G.  Cotin.  Deuxi^e 
Faacicuk,  1909.    Paris:  FontenoinK  ft  Oe. 
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J.  J.  llwzoc  and  edited  by  Ataitw  Hauck.     Prepared  by  more 

than  UK  hundred  scholars  and  specialists  ttnder  the  supervtiton 

of  SAHt-KL  Macauley  Jm:ksom,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  with  a  distiivuishcd 

staff  of  iMociatc  aod  dcparHncDt  cditort.     To  be  ooraplcte  in 

twelve  voluBtes,  lance  quarto.    Funk  and  Wacnalls  Company,  New 

York  and  London.    %s  per  voltunc  in  cloth.    Volume  VII.    LiW- 

praad- Moralities.     Volnm«  VIII.     Mofality-Peterson. 

Certain  ihirf^t  that  have  been  ^id  concerning  the  earlier  volumes 

of  tliis  RTeat  work  are  lo  be  repeated  in  connection  with  each  <ticc«s- 

fire  volume.     It  is  the  only  recent   work  of  the   kind   accessible  ia 

Ea^tsh.     It  is  objected  to  by  many  as  being  too  orthodox,  and  by 

others  a*  not  betns:  orthodox  enouKh,  but  it  is  useful,  and   for  mmbc 

pariKise»  indispensable,  to  the  objectors  of  both  daaies.    It  oMUiai 

mistake*.    It  illustrates  the  fact  that  neither  tcholart  nor  proofreaden 

are  infallible.     But  its  standard  is  unu»uai!y  hifh,  alike  in  legibility, 

mechanical  accuracy,  and  the  menul  quality  of  its  conienis. 

According  to  the  summary  furnished  by  the  publishers  the  seventh 
volume  has  5J0  pages,  In  which  610  topics  arc  trcnteO  by  141  collabo- 
rators. This  rolutne  has  an  unusual  proportion  of  long  articles  on 
importsMl  subjects.  Into  this  part  o£  the  alphabet  come  the  names  of 
certain  great  religiotu  bodies.  Fifty-one  cohinms  are  ^ven  to  the 
Methodists  of  different  types,  thirty  column.t  to  the  Lutherans,  twenty* 
one  columns  10  the  Mennotiilcs,  a  smaller  number  to  the  Lollards  and 
others.  An  interesiing:  article  is  that  00  Miseellaneou*  Reliirious  Bod- 
ies, containing  brief  notices  of  twenty-four  small  organ ieations  in  the 
United  State*,  most  of  them  formed    within   the  pail  twenty  year*. 
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EiflbtMn  eoiumni  arc  giTen  (o  Moluunm«dwiitm  and  subiidiarjr  topics. 
Due  attention  h  paid  to  certain  gTfat  rcligiou»  tnsiitutions.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  Loril'i  Supper  Mcciipin  thitty-four  cfilumns;  that  uf  tlie 
Maas,  tbtrtjr  culunint :  that  of  marriiigc,  twrnty-eight  columns.  The 
Loril'i  Prayer  is  treated,  but  in  less  space.  Amonn  tiie  treatments  of 
grt»t  religious  movements  are  llial  of  Missions  lo  the  Heathen,  in 
forty-Mven  columns;  of  the  Moralists  in  Great  Britain,  in  thirteen  col- 
umns: of  tlie  Maiitchaennt.  in  fourlecn:  ut  the  Maiitlaeant.  in  ten;  of 
Mi>nar(J:t9m,  in  iteventeen:  of  ihe  Moiiophyiiict  and  Nfonothelitn,  in 
rwi-uty-one;  of  Monanticism,  in  (oiirlrrn  ctklumns.  Yet  more  interest- 
ing is  the  briefer  article  on  "Los  von  Kotn",  There  is  a  full  article 
on  tbc  Uidrasb.  Among  the  biographies,  tbose  of  Luther  and  Melanc- 
thon  and  Mary  the  mother  ai  Jesus  are  perhaps  the  most  important 
Such  subjects  as  the  Messiah,  Millenarianism,  Miracles,  Materialism, 
Magic.  Mcdo-Persia,  Moab  and  Ihe  Moabilte  Stone,  Moiech.  have 
their  shsre  of  space.  And  not  least  important  are  the  articles  on  tbe 
Gospela— Matlicw  and  Mark  and  Luke,  though,  naturally,  ihcsc  occupy 
lest  space  than  the  others  which  have  been  inentionciJ. 

All  thcic  extended  articles  arc  written  by  men  of  note,  each  by  a 
man  who  has  some  claim  to  be  regarded  as  an  expert  in  his  subjed. 
Tlie  sound  principle  is  adopted  of  having  a  inorenient  presented  hy  a 
wnter  who  is  in  sympathy  with  it;  where  difleretir  points  wl  view  are 
regarded  as  deiirable  more  writers  than  one  are  cmplnyed  on  a  sub- 
ject. 1(  what  B  student  desires  is  nicrcly  general  information,  be  will 
in  most  cases  find  what  he  needs  in  this  Encyclopedia :  and  in  tbe 
bibliographies  of  the  several  articles  he  will  find  an  account  of  the 
works  which  he  needs  for  more  thorough  invesiigalron. 

The  person  who  has  the  Encyclopedia  at  hand  will  refer  often  to 
some  of  these  more  emended  articles,  and  probably  he  will  refer  still 
oflencr  to  thr  page*  that  are  devoted  to  the  hundreds  o{  briefer 
articles. 

The  eighth  volume,  according  10  the  summary  of  iho  publishers,  hat 
518  pages,  with  bio  topics,  ireaivd  by  151  eul  labor  a  tors.  The  present 
notice  will  illustrate  certain  characteristics  of  the  Encyclopedia  by 
insiaoees  taken  from  some  of  the  longer  articles. 

The  article  on  Mormonism  extends  lo  twenty-four  and  one  half 
columns.  Il  contains,  lint,  a  history  and  estimate  u(  the  MumiOmsm 
of  Utah  from  the  Alormon  point  of  view,  prepared  by  Joseph  F.  Smith, 
Jr.;  tbcti,  II  history  and  estimaie  prepan-d  by  J,  R.  Van  Pelt  from  a 
non-Monnon  point  of  view:  then,  n  brief  notice  of  the  Mormons  of 
Lamoni.  Iowa,  by  II.  K.  Carroll:  then,  an  account  of  anti-Mormon 
movements,  prepaied  by  D.  J.  McMillan:  smi.  finally,  a  list  of  the 
literature  uf  tlie  subject,  lilling  nearly  a  column  of  line  print.  The 
several  pai^c  of  the  article  are  excellent  in  quality.  They  afford  all 
the  information  on  the  subject  that  most  of  us  need,  and  an  admirable 
Starting  ground  for  any  who  wish  to  give  it  especial  study. 

A  good  instance  uf  a  treatment  tliat  is  up  to  date  is  the  article  00 
the  Laymen's  Missionary  Movement,  which  gives  information  coaocm- 
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mg  Ihis  particulatljp  intcrrtlinfi  branch  of  Oirislian  work  up  to  May, 
1910- 

Tbt  lix  column!  on  ibe  "Muratorian  Canon"  are  adttilrabljr  intelli- 
gible nnd  thorough,  and  <)aitc  tn  contrast  with  the  inadequate  treat- 
ments in  some  of  the  older  books  of  rcfcreiKc. 

A  notable  piece  of  compact  good  work  ii  the  article  on  Neero  Educa- 
tion and  Evangelization,  by  Professor  Du  Bois  of  Atlanta  Untvenitjr. 
Alike  in  ilt  sketch  of  the  historjr,  its  estimate  of  the  situation,  its  sta- 
tistical tallies,  Its  bibliography,  this  anicle  of  sixteen  columns  shows 
the  hand  of  a  master  workman.  Professor  Du  Bois  has  a  strong  gnsp 
of  hit  subject,  ftnd  it  eminent  in  the  art  of  clear  presentation. 

Tlic  article  on  New  tiatiland  Theology  is  clear  and  interesting, 
though  the  author  of  it  looks  at  the  subject  from  his  own  point  of 
view,  while  oilier  point*  of  view  might  present  it  in  other  aspects.  The 
atbcic  <lrfines  ihc  New  Enulaixl  theology  as  "a  special  xchool  of 
theolofty  which  grew  tip  among  the  Congregationalists  of  New  England, 
originating  in  tlie  year  i7,m.  whai  Jonathan  Edwards  began  Ms  con- 
structive theological  work,  culminating  a  little  before  the  civil  war, 
declining  afterwards,  and  rapidly  diiappearing  after  the  year  1880." 
"It  may  be  formally  defined  ai  the  Calvinism  of  Wtetminster  and 
Dort  moditird  by  a  more  ethical  conception  of  God,"  Concerning  fti 
achievements  the  article  lays  iliat  "it  had  become  the  dominant  Khool 
among  Congregationaii«ts,  had  led  to  3  division  among  Presbyterian*. 
.  .  .  had  founded  all  the  theological  aeminaries  of  ihc  ConKrcgationalists 
and  several  of  the  Prejbyterians,  had  furnished  the  vital  forces  from 
which  had  sprung  Ihc  American  board  of  Commi»sionerj  [or  Foreign 
Missions,  had  established  a  series  of  colleges  from  Amherst  in  the 
cast  to  Pacific  University  in  the  west". 

The  article  regards  the  New  England  the<riogy  as  having  been 
founded  by  the  elder  Jonathan  Edwards,  with  Bellamy  and  Hopkins 
for  his  successors;  as  developing  in  the  work  of  the  younger  Edwards 
and  Emmons  and  others,  and  through  the  Universalist  and  Unituian 
controversiet ;  as  becoming  a  "ripened  product"  in  the  liaiid*  of  N.  W^ 
Taylor.  Bushnell,  Park  and  their  asiKXiaie*.  H  assigns  to  Park  the 
place  of  greatness  bni  really  seems  to  imply  thai  the  school  reached 
its  culmination  in  Ihc  teachings  of  Taylor.  Of  Professors  Cieorgc 
Park  Fi*hcr  and  Samuel  Karris  it  uyt  that  they,  "while  thoroughly 
loyal  in  their  own  persons  (o  the  New  England  school,  had  cohk  to 
baae  their  reasonings  .  ,  .  so  entirely  upon  foreign,  and  chiefly  Ger- 
man, scholarship,  that  they  constitute  the  transition  from  this  school 
to  later  forms  of  theology".  It  mentions  Henry  B.  Smith  as  within 
"the  prcciiiciii  of  the  schnol",  though  belonging  "to  the  conservative 
side".  Concerning  what  it  calls  "the  collapse  of  the  school"  it  says: 
"It  ii  a  simple  historical  fact  that  in  t88o  the  New  Enuland  theology 
was  tuught  at  all  the  theological  seminaries  with  the  possible  (and  only 
partial)  exception  of  Hartford,  and  that  in  about  fifteen  years  the 
great  profeswrs  who  (cprcsenied  it  had  all  pasted  away  and  were 
succeeded  in  every  case  by  men  who  anxiously  sought  to  separate 
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ttiemtclrrs  from  ^1  identification  with  it".  Th«  article  uys  thai  the 
colbpM  was  due  to  the  Tact  thai  the  New  Ennlux)  iheoloxy,  in  spite 
of  all  its  eager  thinkitig,  reinaincil  essentially  Calvittistic:,  icfusing  to 
follow  the  "new"  "evolutioniitic"  "philosophy  of  the  day",  which  "re- 
jccU  the  idea  of  a  tniraculous  rcvcUtion  of  religion  from  God  to 
man",  and  "explains  even  the  Bible  as  a  development".  Without  eithcr 
sArminK  or  denying  any  of  the  propositiaus  of  this  atticle,  one  caa 
but  be  struck  with  the  intense  practicalne»  of  the  subject  of  which  it 
treatx.  The  article  has  no  occAsion  lo  mention  the  (act  that  since  the 
to-ollcd  "coUapfc"  which  it  describes  the  acmtnarics  referred  to,  in 
spite  of  their  immensely  increased  bdlidet,  and  in  spite  of  the  very 
Urge  increase  in  the  number  a(  college  gradnatex  who  ought  to  be 
available  for  the  ministry,  have  a  largely  diminished  attendance  of 
ttudeiits.  Elsewhere  than  in  New  England,  among  others  than  Con- 
gregational is  U,  the  same  alleged  new  [}hilo&cipby  of  religion  is  pushing 
itself.  It  makes  high  ctainit  concerning  the  larger  intelligence  and 
spiriiu.ility  which  it  brings  into  religion,  but  its  praclical  effect*  are 
uniformly  debilitating. 

In  soine  of  the  biblical  articles  of  the  volume  under  consi deration, 
that  on  Noah  for  example,  it  is  gtiitfyirts  to  note  that  the  wriierj. 
while  esseRlially  accepting  the  Wellhausen  snalysii,  spcciBcally  deny 
many  of  the  charges  of  inconsistency  whicli  Itie  advocates  of  that 
analyns  bring  against  the  Bible  turnitive.  The  Noah  article  is  brouglit 
Bp  to  date  by  an  insertion  concerning  Hilprecht's  Babylonian  deluge 
tablet,  published  in  igio. 

The  eighteen  column  article  on  (be  "Organization  of  the  Garty 
Churcli"  is  by  HaniHck.  and  is  of  course  imelleeiually  strong.  He 
excels  in  the  art  of  putting  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  things  first, 
and  proceeding  from  them  10  matters  that  arc  more  complex.  He 
begins  by  proclaiming  himself  in  antagonism  with  all  confMsional  views, 
and  this  indicates  an  interesting  aspect  of  the  article.  In  his  academic 
Studies  Hamack  was  proliably  instructed  in  what  is  called  "historical 
criticism".  Of  eounc.  Iii«t>rical  criticism,  iti  the  proper  meaning  of 
the  tcnn,  is  genuine  science,  worthy  of  all  respect;  but  the  tradition 
which  he  was  taught  was  probably  to  the  eHect  that  the  statemenU 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  to  such  an  extent  (al;c  as  to 
render  it  intellectually  disreputable  to  believe  them  without  skeptical 
verification.  As  Harnack  has  investigated  (or  himself  he  has  steadily 
been  coming  out  from  under  the  bondage  of  this  tradition,  fie  ordi- 
narily accepts  the  statements  of  the  New  Testament  as  the  testimony 
of  compcleni  witnesses,  and  as  probably  true.  In  the  article  wc  arc 
considering  his  statements  are  mostly  based  on  the  utterances  of  the 
New  Testament,  taken  in  their  natural  nitaning.  A  column  of  his 
work,  with  its  numerous  Bible  references,  appears  to  the  eye  like  the 
work  of  an  old-fashioned  American  conserrative.  What  he  says,  how- 
ever,  concerning  the  relations  of  Jesus  to  the  Church  is  in  contrast 
with  nearly  all  the  rest.  He  says  that  "in  no  other  field  of  Church 
history  is  the  contrast  between  the  confessional  and  the  historical  riew 
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•o  pew  a»  in  all  that  rdatn  to  die  coostitwioa  of  ibe  uKient  Quircfa". 
Alter  iptaking  of  the  Komin  Catholic  «kw  be  adiU  that  "in  botb 
Calvtniicn  ond  Lulhcranunn  the  poiition  wu  bcld  that  Ilie  Oiurcb  wa> 
tbe  intentioitil  juid  dirca  tomdation  o£  Cbrist.  Tbcsc  conccptiofu  an 
OfipoEed  to  tb«  entire  hittoricil  develoiKneni  of  the  Apostolic  and  sab- 
AjWtoUc  age"-  He  affirau  that  on  tbe  cootrary  "what  took  place  wai 
tbe  oMgTowtb  of  temporal  conditiont  and  proceeded  from  the  fraternal 
communiiy  of  nicn  who,  through  Jcsut.  had  found  God".  If  Harnack 
bcld  tbat  ibis  "ontgrowtb"  came  from  seeds  planted  bj-  Jesus,  bciv 
foreteen  and  Intended  by  him.  hit  view  would  be  teu  anticonfestiotul 
than  it  i«.  and  would  be  in  accordance  with  natural  probabilities.  In- 
stead of  sayirtK  this,  he  «enns  to  revcn  to  ccnaiii  tradilions  concerning 
"biaorical  ccilimm".  He  solves  his  problem  by  counting  as  "later 
addttiofls'  the  passagca  in  which  Jctut  ii  represented  ai  spcakiim  ot 
tbe  Church  and  the  apostles.  He  refers  to  them  as  for  some  purposes 
authentic  ile  holds  "tbat  ibc  Twelve  were  appointed  by  Jesus  to  spread 
bi*  ttachinK*  and  to  act  as  the  future  judges  of  tbe  twelve  tribes  of 
Israer,  but  that  historical  critJOKn  requires  u*  to  doubt  whether  Jcsiu 
used  the  word  "apottle".  though  tbe  word  was  a  familiar  designation 
two  or  three  years  later.  He  holds  that  ttklfsio  is  an  Old  Testament 
word,  and  that  it  wait  curreatly  a^ilied  to  tlic  diKiples  directly  after 
the  (teath  of  Jcius.  and  yet  that  historical  criticitm  hinders  our  tbink- 
ing  that  Jesus  used  tbe  word.  Really  it  looks  as  if  Dr.  Haroack  it 
here  concerned  to  protect  hinuelf  against  tbe  charge  of  being  dis- 
reputably unikrplical.  In  npilc  of  tiii  declaration  of  hostility,  |lie  views 
be  presents  will  be  welcomed,  and  in  large  part  approved,  among  non- 
hicrarchal  defenders  of  the  confessional  positions. 

The  article  on  Papyrtia,  very  thorough  and  admirable,  has  missed  aa 
opportunity  in  that  it  i.-iil«  to  give  an  account  of  the  Aramaic  panrri 
and  ostraka  found  at  Sycnc  and  Elephantine  in  Lgypt. 

Notable  are  the  articles  on  Palestine  and  the  Palestine  Exptoratioa 
Fund,  Pantheism,  Parables,  Peace  Movements,  Pcricope,  Paul  the 
Apostle,  Peter  the  Aposlle,  and  many  others. 

AuhtirH,  S.  y.  Witus  J.  BEOcuBa. 


APOLOGETICAL  THEOLOGY. 


Ptttufsorav  a.nd  Ksucior'.    By  HAsnNcs  Rasopali,  Fellow  and  Tutor 

of  New  College,  Oxford.     Kew  York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

tpio.    Pp.  xvi,  iSi).    MoDER.v  BuiEf  IK  IttmOKTAUTV.    By  Nkwhak 

SurTK.     N'cw  York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1910.     Pp.  05. 

Dr.    Raahdall's    little    book    consists    of    six    lectures    dHivercd    in 

Can^b^idKe,  befort-  ;iii  audience  compowd  chiefly  of  undergraduates. 

They  arc  not  iniendcd  tor  theological  or  philosophical  specialists,  but 

"aa  aids  to  educated  men  desirous  of  thinking  out  for  themselves  a 

reasonable   basis  of  personal   religion".     Thouieb   the    reader   who  iB 

familiar  with  the  author's  other  writing*— Tbe  Essay  on  "Tbe  tilti- 
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male  bAsis  of  Theism",  in  CoHltntio  yeritalis.  the  EtAAf  upan  'Person- 
alily  in  Cod  and  Man',  in  P*T40»aI  tdfalism,  and  the  volttines  cnlillcd 
riu  Theory  of  Good  ami  £11/  and  Doctniu  and  Dtvilopmrm—viili 
had  Utile  or  Dothiiif;  new  in  lli«s«  Icclufca,  yci  ibcir  purpose  and 
method  arc  difl^rcnt  Irom  ihoie  of  ibe  works  jiui  mentioned  and 
Dr.  Rashdall  has  succcc'ded  in  prnducing  an  admirably  well-writien. 
well- arranged,  Iticid,  and  useful  liltlc  book  whieh  ^ould  have  niao/ 
rcaderi. 

Chapter  I,  on  Mind  and  Nfutter,  shows  that  maleriaUsm  ta  tinpnsu* 
bk  and  Mate*  the  familiar  iiicati»tic  aruument  for  ttie  necessity  of  a 
Mind  which  Ihiiikt  the  world.  This  view  however  is  insufficient,  and 
MM  only  Ihc  Idcalisl  but  the  Realist  alio  may  make  iiie  u(  the  idea 
of  causality  derived  frotn  our  consciougttess  of  volition.  The  arsuRi^tit 
ot  Lecture  II  kadi  10  the  eonctusion  (hat  the  iiltimntc  Reality  is  to  be 
thotioht  uf  as  a  rational  wrill  analogous  to  the  will  which  each  of  us  is 
cootdou!  of  having  or  being;  and  hence  we  arc  juslilicd  in  calliag 
God  a  Person.  lecture  111,  on  God  and  the  Mora]  ConsdouincsSi 
RiaioUins  (quite  truly,  in  my  opinion)  tUi  thoivsh  nature  reveals 
IMirposc,  it  doe*  not  of  itself  reveal  benevolent  purpose,  and  accordingly 
the  artnimcnt  ftom  design  must  be  supplemented  liy  the  argument 
{tori  ihc  moral  cnnsciouincsx  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of 
Ihc  character  of  God.  The  corolUries  arc :  (»)  Belief  in  the  objectivity 
of  oar  mora!  judKmciits  loiticully  Jniplic?  belief  in  Ckid;  (b)  If  (jod 
aims  at  an  end  not  fully  rtulizcd  here,  we  1i3vc  a  ground  for  postu- 
lating liDTnortnlity:  (c)  Rvil  is  real,  bui  is  x  necessary  means  to 
greater  good  Leclure  IV  deals  willi  some  difliculticK  and  objections, 
and  among  oilii-r  things  criticises  Mr.  McTaggart's  non-theiilic  IdcaU 
ism  or  Pluralism,  and  also  the  view  that  the  human  miiid  n  a  part  of 
the  divine  consciousness.  Lectures  V  and  VI  ue  upon  Revelation 
and  Christianity. 

Dr.  Rathdall  is  too  well  known  as  a  liberal  theologian  to  justify 
the  expectation  that  his  view  of  Christianity  will  correspond  with  that 
of  the  Reformed  Theology.  He  iii  not  arguing  for  the  truth  of 
Christianity  in  this  scnec,  but  for  the  icasonatilencss  of  a  Oiristian 
Theisni  which  (to  borrow  the  word  he  applies  to  his  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity)  "few  L'liitanans  would  repudiate".  The  prcKni  writer 
is  in  fundamental  agreement  with  ihc  author's  leading  positions,  so 
far  at  least  as  they  are  concerned  with  the  philosophical  basts  of 
Christian  Theism  and  do  not  impinge  upon  tlie  interpretation  of 
historic  Christianity.  Bui  in  a  brief  notice  of  a  book  which  covers 
so  maoy  topicd.  crilidsm  is  impo»siblc  and  the  expression  of  either 
assent  or  dissent  is  uncalled  for.  I  must  content  myself  with  express- 
ing [he  hope  that  thene  Lectures  will  find  many  readers,  both  among 
those  who  seek  and  those  who  deny  the  need  of  a  reasonable 
basis  of  pcmonal  religion.  Their  publication  is  most  timely,  because 
there  never  was  a  time  when  good  people  who  should  know  better 
so  persistently  ignore  or  deny  the  intimate  relation  between  philosophy 
and  religion,  and  when  the  fact  thai  pbvLosupliy  is  the  only  ultimate 
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basis  fof  a  reasonable  reBflnon  seetned  to  stand  SO  madl  U)  at»d  of 
enphatij.  That  tbc  big  tmdcrlTiiic  tfaeological  questions  arc  meia- 
physical  in  character  semu  to  me  to  obvioui  that  I  have  alwajs  been 
amucd  that  people  conid  think  aoTthing  really  tnifmrtaot  was  ac- 
complisbcd  or  May  serious  difficoltics  reanrcd  by  tudcering  or  rcrinng 
a  few  »«ilencei  in  some  cieed  or  confesstDD.  TKe  world  is  (oo  doubt 
ionmUdj)  vcrj  far  (rotn  bdng  made  up  o(  philosopbers,  but  1  do 
not  suppose  that  any  reflective  person  really  withes  to  beliere  in  i 
non-rational  (oondatrndcw  rrli([inii. 

Dr.  Sewman  Smyth's  Lecture  on  Modern  Belief  in  Iminonality  has 
tbe  perfectly  compatible  double  aim  oE  showing  by  certain  phyiical 
analogies  that  tbc  oominnaitce  of  the  personal  life  iKrtaftcr  is  not 
impotsiUe  and  of  offering  some  positive  argnment  in  favor  of  per- 
•onal  ttnnionalHy ;  but  his  failure  to  keep  these  two  aipecia  of  bit 
argtnnent  diatinct  and  his  tendency  to  blend  metaphysical,  physkaL 
and  reltgiouK  considerations  render  hit  reasoning  le»  clear  than  i( 
might  be,  and  [  confess  my  inability  to  follow  it  at  times.  Ttiis  is 
notably  the  case  where  he  is  reasoabg  from  the  analogies  furnished 
by  physics  and  biology,  but  where  he  at  the  same  lime  interjects  a 
spiritualistic  view  of  nature  and  a  theittle  interpretation  of  natuni 
phenomena.  This  tendency  sometimes  makes  it  appear  as  though  he 
were  assuming  the  thing  to  be  proved.  For  example,  when  he  argues 
that  "if  now  some  body,  it  may  be  as  yet  a  rudimentary  and  im- 
perfect body,  has  become  of  inestimable  service  to  mind  in  its  happy 
communication  with  the  outward  world,  and  in  the  mutual  recog- 
nition oi  friends;  ibcn  some  bodUintJj  will  always  be  of  service  to 
mind;  and  after  (his  brief  earth  time  the  spirit  in  man  may  expect 
to  receive  the  better  thing  prepared  for  it,  and  to  enter  into  some 
future  embodiment  more  lincly  organized  for  its  motion  and  vision  In 
tbc  life  beyond" — this  language  is  not  only  theological  ["the  better 
thing  prepared  for  it"]  but  the  author  appears  to  make  the  assumption 
that  personal  consciousness  perdures.  I  am  not  sure  that  one  is  en- 
titled to  conclude  thnt  since  body  has  become  ai  service  to  mind 
therefore  some  bodillness  will  always  be  of  service  to  mind,  and  still 
less  that  personal  spirits  must  continue  to  exist  in  a  future  state 
because  mind  and  body  appear  to  belong  together. 

Dr.  Smyth'i  reasoning  sometimes  seems  to  cut  both  ways.  Sup- 
pose wc  (utiy  admit  the  value  of  body  to  mind  and  that  matter  and 
mind  "were  made'  to  exist  togclhcr  tp,  37) :  we  are  certainly  not 
shut  up  to  the  conclusion  that  personal  consciousness  will  last  for- 
ever  in  connection  with  a  body  appropriate  to  it  and  it*  environment; 
for  the  inference  might  be  drawn  thai  personal  consciousness  will 
cease  with  the  dissolution  of  the  body.  If  "an  embodied  spirit  ts  the 
natural  end  of  the  crealioii".  it  might  be  said  tlial  the  end  of  creation 
Is  already  realized  in  our  present  mundane  life  and  will  continue  10 
be  rcaliird  until  the  earth  becomes  too  hoi  or  too  cold  lo  suppott  life. 
It  it  be  true  that  evolutionary  ihnughl  recognises  tb«  law  of  coordinate 
growth  between  soul  and  body   (p.  29).  does  evolutionary  ttaougbt 
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TCftard  iutlt  a>  forced  10  the  conclii»ian  thni  ihis  parallel  devcb^- 
ment  of  the  individual  niTist  go  on  everlastinsly?  What  inference 
would  Dr.  Smyth  draw  from  ilie  fact  that  'some  boUnitts  diRcem 
prcliiDinan,-  signs  of  intelligence  in  the  apex  of  the  root  of  a  pUat*? 
Is  il  that  the  individtinl  plant  soul  is  inunonal  ami  will  continue  to 
exin  and  grow  in  anolhcr  root?  Or  has  the  plant  life  not  gained 
"survival  value"?  If  we  ultimately  rcit  our  faith  in  immonality  tipon 
the  supreme  fact  of  periouality  and  upon  the  survival  value  of  the 
personal  life  (pp.  s^,  tto).  then  the  arKiinirni  from  llie  iinalogy  o( 
plarH  and  animal  life  breaks  down  ;  if  wc  re»t  it  upon  the  analogy 
between  hutnan  and  non-huin&n  conscious  11  ess,  then  the  argument 
from  'the  dulinctive  quality  of  the  personal  life'  loses  its  force. 
Which  way  does  Dr.  Smyth  mean  to  urgue?  Or  i»  he  arguing  both 
ways  at  once?  Dr.  Smyth's  evrtlrnt  desire  lo  be  quite  up-ta-dale  and 
to  make  uic  of  (Ik*  'newer  thouichi'  of  the  natural  scieiices  is  quite 
I  commendable;  but  his  anxiety  to  correct  popular  misconceptions  and 
to  leave  on  one  side  the  tdca  of  the  soul  as  a  half- materialized  entity 
and  to  conceive  of  it  not  a<  some  lort  of  independent  substance  but 
rather  after  (he  analofiry  of  physical  enerjcy.  is  perhaps  not  as  fruit- 
ful in  its  results  ur  as  free  from  diflieulli»  as  he  imagines.  If 
I '•nbtUnce'  is  a  n>etaphysical  description  of  spirit,  "energy"  is  a 
'physical  descriplion :  and  the  one  is  as  metaphorical  as  the  other. 
Which  is  the  more  fruitful  conception  wilt  depend  upon  the  use  thai 
eui  be  made  of  it  But  admitting  (hat  the  conception  of  energy 
k^affords  a  better  iiun  ding -ground  for  belief  in  a  possible  continuance 
of  life  after  deaili  than  (he  idea  of  the  soul  as  some  Idrd  of  sub- 
stance", does  not  itie  author  proceed  loo  fast  in  his  argument  when 
be  says:  Wc  are  to  conceive  "of  personality  as  undying  energy"  and 
il  is  'inconceivable'  "that  such  living  ipirilual  energies  as  are  incarnate 
and  radiantly  active  in  the  intelligent  and  purposeful  life  of  a  true 
man,  can  be  brought  to  a  sudden  stop ".  "The  idea  h  a  con- 
tradiction of  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  personal  energy"'  (p.  jo). 
But  why  "undying'?  How  "inconceivable"?  .\x\d  where  does  l>r.  Smyth 
(ct  ibi*  'law'?  That  cut  is  too  thori ;  and  1  do  not  think  Dr.  Smyth 
rcatly  tneana  10  make  his  physical  metaphor  include  the  assumption 
of  the  existence  of  a  law  which  would  make  his  reasoning  super- 
fluous. But  what  does  be  mean  by  a  "true'  man?  This  can  not  be 
ilended  as  an  arsumeni  for  conditional  immortality,  for  he  holds 
that  "man  can  malce  himself  a  devil  or  a  saint;  he  cannot  unmalte 
hitosclf  into  a  beast  that  perishes""  Ip.  31!,  On  the  other  hand,  in 
one  place  he  raises  lite  questtun  'whether  personal  life  has  attained  in 
any  of  us  survival  value'  (p.  36),  and  in  another  phcc  (p.  49),  he 
argues  for  immortality  on  the  ground  that  "the  personal  life  has 
-gained  survival  vnlite".  Would  the  man,  then,  have  gained  survival 
alue  who  had  made  himself  a  devil?  That  is  perhaps  not  an  easy 
question;  but  if  il  be  answered  in  the  negative,  l)vn  we  must  chooM 
between  tlie  argument  from  "the  survival  value  of  personality'  ajid 
the  Uw  of  the  conservation  of  personal  energy".    If  in  the  aifimiative, 
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then  we  tbouM  have  to  reviie  our  ordiiury  value  judsriwitb  in  the 
light  of  a  beyond -good -and-evil  inclaphfsic. 

Mor  does  Ibe  anthor's  argument  from  evolution  appear  to  roe  par* 
licularly  eogdiL  That  evolution  "putt  a  suprcttic  value  upon  the 
itulividual  man"  should  not  be  too  naively  aMumcd  at  the  present 
day.  And  if  it  be  true  that  "evolution  has  attained  a  result  worth 
peq>ctuating  in  pettan*\»f",  it  might  aUo  be  said  that  evolution  doe* 
perpetuate  pertonaliiy,  and  will  prohably  continue  to  do  ta  tor  a 
long  lime  to  come,  quite  apart  (roni  personal  immortality.  And  il 
"the  energy  of  fife  showi  no  signs  of  giving  out"  (p.  jB).  docs  this 
mean  in  the  individual  or  in  the  race?  If  in  the  individual,  the 
statement  ii  certainly  not  tnc;  if  in  the  race,  then  this  has  no  bearing 
upon  the  question  of  personal  survival.  It  is  easy  to  overwork  analogy. 
I>r.  Smyth  says  'recent  biology  has  added  to  our  knowWge  the  fact 
tliat  llic  natural  history  of  dcalh  shows  it  to  tuye  been  a.  minister  of 
life,  that  the  aiiceni  of  life  would  have  been  imitusiible  without  dcatb, 
and  that  the  end  ot  tbc  evolution  ot  »pccics  is  the  perfect  iiidividuar 
(p.  ^>.  "Why.  then",  he  asks,  "as  death  has  served  hitherto  the 
iipgrowih  of  species  should  it  not  complete  its  ministry  by  setting 
free  the  individual  person  in  whom  all  the  past  succession  of  species 
Is  fullilled"?  Wliy  not,  indeed?  It  h  certainly  not  inconcetvaUe ; 
hut  why.  so  far  as  the  Inson  of  natural  hiitury  is  concerned,  should 
death  take  on  this  new  tninistry,  ftn<l  why  should  it  be  said  that 
unless  the  individual  person  is  thus  'set  free*,  'the  law  and  service 
of  death  would  be  revoked  with  the  coming  of  man'  (p.  6g)?  "TTie 
end  of  thf  evolution  of  sjiccieii  is  the  pcrfetl  individual".  But  man 
U  still  an  unlinishcd  and  imperfect  being  (pp.  s^3).  The  end  of 
evolution  it^  therefore  still  unreached,  and  there  is  no  logical  reason 
why  the  'law  and  service  «f  death',  which  is  necessary  to  the  ascent 
of  life  and  has  served  hitherto  the  upgrowth  of  species,  should  either 
change  its  character  or  be  revoked.  I  am  nul  mysdf  much  imprcKscd 
by  tbe  common  easy  optimism  bated  upon  the  idea  of  still -ascendtng 
-life  and  the  promise  of  the  Superman  as  a  satisfying  substitute  for  the 
hope  of  immortality,  ainl  I  should  di»likc  to  be  thought  hypercritical  of 
an  author  with  ihc  general  aim  and  moderate,  undogmaCic  tone  of 
whose  argunienl  1  sympathise.  My  own  opinion  is  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  !n  the  idea  (which  Dr.  Smyth  no  doubt  derives  from  Fechner)  of 
the  capacity  of  spirit  in  some  way  to  fashion  its  own  malcrial  embodi- 
metil ;  and  1  quite  agree  that  'if  Socrates  were  here,  our  natural  sciences 
mi|{hl  bring  much  Fine  oil  for  him  to  change  into  the  light  of  his  im- 
mortal hope'. 

Prituelon.  GtOROB  S.   PaTTOK. 

Db    EuPIRtSCHE     GotUtDieNSTPSVCBOLOaiL       I^OOR     J.     G.     GnELKESKIM. 

Amsterdam.    Scheltema  &  Holkcma's  Boekhandel.     1909. 

Dr.  Geelkerkcn's  hook  exhibits  a  great  deal  of  painstaking  indtislry, 
a  considerable  amount  of  learning  and  extensive  reading.  The  subject 
of  his  treatise  is  the  modern   empirical  psychology  of   Stanley  Hall, 
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Surbuctt,  Jamei  aiul  Cot,  its  principal  rcprcftcMstivts  in  America,  and 
of  some  Fraich  aiirl  Swi.19  wntcm,  npplicd  to  rHifrlon.  I1  ii  »  remark- 
able fact,  (hat  Germany,  which  gave  ihr  first  itnpiiUe  10  the  itudy  of 
modem  empirical  psych-^loity,  is  almost  compicuous  by  Us  absence  in 
this  held,  although  Stanley  Hall,  who  inlrorfuced  Wundt's  piyehologi- 
cal  method  «mong  uj,  imbibed  the  modem  vtewa,  when  he  ttudicd  in 
Germany.  In  its  present  form  it  is  an  American  plane,  and  Hall  may 
be  called,  a«  Ceelkerken  does,  its  spiritual  father. 

The  author  has  arranfted  hi*  lulijcct  matter  very  well  indeed.  After 
a  brief  imrorluction  be  divider  hio  subject  intn  two  part*;  the  first  is 
mainly  a  dcKription  of  tlie  views  of  Uic  great  leaders  in  modem  pay- 
eholo^ical  invMiigation,  to  a  great  extent  in  copious  quotations  from 
their  writing*;  the  lecond  11  a  thorough  criticism  of  the  principle*  and 
dedtjctions.  which  lead  them  to  the  constrticlicn  of  their  system.  A 
ahor(  but  pithy  conclusion  crowni  the  work,  In  addition  the  author 
gives  us  copies  of  lahlcs,  qucitioitairc*  and  a  large  list  of  boolu  on 
psycholegy. 

In  readioK  Dr.  Gccncerken's  book  the  thought  struck  me,  that  there 
are  advaniaEcs  in  bcloncinK  to  a  small  nation.  The  aiitKor  mves  all 
his  quotations  in  the  ori(;in.al.  He  does  not  put  ihein  in  footnotes  or 
tn  an  appertdix,  hut  in  the  iKuty  of  the  text,  mnkirB  his  book  a  linKtii^tic 
moaaic.  He  expects  his  fenders  to  be  able  In  follow  him,  when  he 
quotes  in  English,  French,  (icrmaa  and  tislian,  And  his  quotations 
are  somcttraes  very  long  extracts,  covering  several  pages.  American, 
bghih,  French  and  German  writers  would  hesitate  in  putting  such 

lyglol  books  iiilo  the  hands  of  (hnr  readers.    In  th«  Netherlands  a 

riter  may  do  this,  as  tt  seems,  without  any  fear  of  cricicistn.  It  h 
BndcniootI  that,  m  a  rule  the  readers  of  such  books  have  at  least 
aufltcicni  knnwieilgc  of  the  languages  used  in  the  ([uotations.  The  ad- 
vtata.gcs  of  such  a  method  arc  apparent.  It  enables  one  to  control  the 
writer's  statements,  because  it  is  not  diflicult  to  verify  thetn,  having  the 
ipjitima  vrrba  of  the  several  writers  before  you. 

In  ihc  descriptive  part  Dr.  Geelkerken  treats  his  subject  exhautrively. 
Our  only  ubjection  is,  that  he  now  and  then  pauses  in  his  description 
to  criticire  some  of  the  Kialemciiis  of  our  modem  psychologim.  This 
he  ought  to  have  relegated  (n  the  critical  part  of  his  ireattie. 

In  three  paragraphs  Dr.  Ccclkcrkcn  jcivcs  us  his  view  of  the  orixint 
of  empirical  psychology  of  religion.  He  finds  the  germs  of  this  new 
development  in  Pielinn,  Hermhutisro  Methodism  and  Revivalism. 
You  see  he  (roes  far  from  home  in  his  investinationa.  The  idea  of 
empirical  psychology  of  religion  he  traces  along  the  different  lines  of 
demarcation,  Ecncrally  made  by  modem  psychologists  between  their 
science  and  the  old  theology,  the  philojophy  of  religion  and  the  history 
of  religions.  On  this  foundation  the  author  gives  us  an  outline  of  the 
history  of  empirical  psychology.  In  the  fourth  paragraph  he  describes 
the  method  u«cd  in  building  up  the  tyslem.  This  paragraph  is  of  great 
importance,  for  it  gives  us  a  definition  of  the  science,  puts  in  a  dear 
Itghl  its  subjective  cltaractcr  and  its  indifference  regarding  the  reality 
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of  tht  £uh;ective  religious  expertmccs,  which  it  indeed  the  Achiltei 
heel  of  the  whole  syitcin. 

Having  by  all  itiis  prepared  ibe  way  for  a  dcKriptioit  of  the  detaiis. 
which  are  of  such  a  Icind,  th;it  it  is  impossible  for  us  in  a  short  book 
notice  to  give  a  review  of  them,  the  author  carties  his  readers  from 
point  to  point.  floMly  but  surely,  as  you  may  expect  from  a  sood 
Dutchman.  His  resumption  of  the  subject -matter  is  very  instructive. 
He  tpeak*  very  clearly  about  the  rooi-principlefi  of  empirical  psycliol- 
ogy.  The  first  i>  biological  and  leads  empirical  psycho togisfs  of 
religion  to  define  rcliK><)n  >s  life.  The  second  it  cvolulionistic^whicfa 
views  evolution  as  an  onloKenctic  and  a  phylogcnetic  proccs*.  The  third 
ia  emotion aliitico- voluntary,  which  reduces  ihc  iotellccluai  factor  to 
a  nnntmum  and  declares  it  to  be  only  of  secondary  importance  The 
fourth  is  pragmnticat  with  its  watchword  of  utility.  "God  is  not 
nnderstood;  He  is  used."  Whether  there  is  a  God,  or  what  He  is, 
is  of  no  importance,  and  is  relexated  to  tltc  metaphysical  lumber  room. 
Religion  has  nnthiiig  to  do  with  the  metaphysical  attributes  ascribed  to 
God.  This  is,  although  some  may  hnd  in  it  the  strongest  foundation 
of  empirical  psycholoRy  of  religion,  the  weakest  principle  of  the  whole 
systetn.  removing  entirely  the  reality  of  religion.  A  result  of  all  this 
is,  that  empirical  psychology  of  teltgioD  is  absolutely  individualistia 
"Rehglon."  »  quoted  l>y  Dr.  Geelkerken,  "is  a  monunicntal  cltapter  in 
the  history  of  human  egotism."  If  this  is  alt,  then  certainly  it  is  true 
what  J.  Moses  stiys,  as  quoted  by  our  author,  "Wc  shall  hold  that  when- 
ever the  religious  cTperience  or  practice  injure  the  psychical  or  phys- 
ical condition  of  the  iiidividual  or  groups,  or  retard  their  growth  so 
that  tliey  cannot  think,  act  or  feel  in  relation  to  their  environment, 
in  accordance  with  the  standards  norma]  to  their  stages  of  develop- 
ment, ilicy  arc  positively  pathological."  In  harmony  with  these  prin- 
ciples we  are  prepared  to  find  that  modern  empirical  psychology  of 
rciigivn  is  entirely  inimical  to  transcendent  supranaturalism,  although 
James  declares  htni«elf  to  be  a  supranaturali&t  of  si'imc  kmd.  It  is 
not  strange  to  find  that  he  ha;  polytheistic  ideas,  which  he  cjilli 
pluralistic  supra  naturalism.  Of  course,  not  all  agree  with  this  posi- 
tion of  James,  but  notwithstanding  the  differences  in  detail,  in  the 
chief  position  they  seem  all  agreed.  "Religion  is  social,  racial,  world- 
adjustment."  And  Stariuck  says,  "It  is  the  function  of  religicm  to 
help  humautly  keep  its  bark  trimmed  for  the  open  sea.  It  is  con> 
ccrned  chiefly  with  keeping  men  alive  to  the  deeper  stream  of  reality, 
out  of  which  they  arc  continually  dragged  by  cntanglemcni  with  iha 
'objects'  of  consciousness,  in  the  form  of  definite  ideas  and  specilic 
feelings,"  Such  a  statement  is  not  based  on  James'  "pluralism."  but 
is  rather  monistic,  in  harmony,  however,  with  most  of  the  root- 
principles  of  liie  modern  psychology  of  religion.  Religion  is  nothing 
but  "'exclusively  a  phenomenon  of  human  experience,"  as  Dr.  Geel- 
kerken puis  it.  Of  course,  the  representatives  of  empirical  psychology 
of  religion  claim  the  future  for  tlicir  view  of  religion.  Wc  arc  ac- 
cusloincd  to  lijtcn  to  such  acclamations  of  enthusiasts,  and  arc  will- 
ing to  leave  it  to  the  verdict  of  historr. 
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In  hU  crilical  pari  Dr.  Geelkerken  first  invntisates  the  formil 
pi-mciplc*  and  finds  than  wanting.  H«  does  not  deny  that  there  is 
somethinK  in  tlic  method  pursued,  which  ha»  it.i  nieiils.  It  draws  the 
allerttion  of  Kholsrs  lowards  interesting  tnatcrtal  for  xtndy :  it  eaables 
then)  10  make  use  of  this  materia!  i  it  helps  them  in  invatigating  tlie 
phyticAl  correlated  phenomena  as  nUo  in  tbdr  investi|[ation  of  the 
pUhoIogical  phenometm ;  in  their  learcb  for  lam  uiid  in  many  olher 
ffays  too  nameroua  to  mention. 

Objections  to  ihc  method  of  einpiTical  psychology  of  religion  are 
manifold.  Dr.  Gcelkcrken  iliinkH  its  conception  of  experience  erroneous 
atid  confuting.  Pacts  and  theory  daxh.  Of  its  conception  of  observa- 
tions the  tame  muct  be  taid.  The  author  objects  to  its  "ami-meta- 
pfaysieal"  character,  tvhich  is  not  tenable,  as  is  proven  from  the 
hypotheses  and  principles  used  by  the  psychologists  theaiselvcs.  The 
criticism  of  the  miileiial  principles  it  excejitioiially  tltornugh  and  line. 
Ahhough  lie  tindii  lomeihing  to  praise  in  nil  the  princii>lefi,  which  we 
have  already  tneniioncd  in  the  author's  Resumption,  he  shows  with  a 
great  deal  of  foreiblencss  the  eontradiciions.  superficiality  and  careless- 
ness of  treaiTncnt.  and  its  utter  inconsisteiKy  with  ChristianHy, 
especially  the  ignoring  of  the  Divine  factor  in  religion.  1  agree  per- 
fectly with  the  author,  when  he  maintains,  that  religious  life  cannot 
expect  any  vigorous  revival  as  a  result  of  tlic^e  psychological  investi- 
gations. In  combination  with  philosophy  and  history  of  religion  as  a 
third  part  of  an  anthropological  science  of  religion  il  certainly  has 
its  merits,  but  it  is  preposterous  to  believe  that  it  wilt  in  the  end  (ill 
the  place  of  theology. 

We  comtnentl  this  book  very  bcaniljr  to  all,  who  are  M«  to  read 
Dutch,  English,  French  and  German.  They  will  find  in  it  a  wealth  of 
information,  a  lucid  development  of  the  subject  and  a  trenchant 
criticism  of  the  main  positions  of  the  modern  empirical  psychology  of 
religion. 

lloltand,  Mieh.  NtCROl^S  M.  SrcmNs. 

tut  Plckoma.    An  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Christianity.    By  Dk.  Paul 
Carits.    Chicago :   The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company.    1909, 

The  works  of  the  author  of  this  essay,  and  many  of  the  other  publi- 
cations of  the  Open  Court  Company  are  not.  as  they  cliiim  to  be, 
and  no  dotibt  honestly  strive  to  be,  merely  unprejudiced  scientific  in- 
vestigations in  the  licM  of  Comparalivcr  Rcliginn.  They  arc  part  of 
a  great  modem  propaganda.  They  voice  the  demand  that  all  religions 
are  to  be  explaitied  as  evolutionary  in  origin,  natural  in  development 
and  similar  in  aim  and  authority.  Of  course,  they  take  for  granted 
ai  the  outset  that  the  peculiar  activity  of  the  Supernatural  in  history 
and  revelation  as  it  has  been  claimed  to  be  manifested  in  the  Bible 
does  not  exist  and  never  was  so  manifested. 

Before  considering  in  detail  thi«  essay  we  must  therefore  (^member 
the  fundamental  position  which  undeilics  the  author's  work  when 
he  begins  by  denying  as  impossible  one  of  the  chief  claims  of  Chris- 
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fc  nMoHT  yra  Mi  oa^    la  dis  «?r  ^  wmH  k< 

tQ  cohhIw  vM  ottf  tht ' 
tmkr  ■•  oihsn  bat  al»  in  ^aca  aad  t»  jmttt  wtater,  ta  ihc  fi^  «t 
naiHhMBca  m  ^MtvotMMtf  ipaa  ist  iMRal^u  iDd  tbt  face,  dwc  w 
■at  ruqimtd  a  ilnrr  JbciiKtioo  luana  k  ami  d  othtn.  >utatm  its 
Mcred  wrMapand  tlie  ucrcd  boob  ofal  thaotberna  rd^wt. 

Dr.  Cam  tiiini  bii  mar  by  ilttiar  tk«  QiirtiMiity  «a>  !•*■ 
dcuramcd  by  tba  nc«di  o(  the  agt.  It  own  nore  to  tbr 
w  the  Jew*,  ■ioca  in  docuines  an  larsely  panlMrt  tj 
Um»»  exunhtf  ia  TarioMt  iotam  aaaaiT  ^  Gawwirt.  iiritiw,!, 
lu  riles  aad  tacnaMsia  fiad 
caQed  "paganft",  while  wvenl  ol  tfe  < 
riwt  of  the  rdigioa  of  Chriit  mmh)  in  dime  BpywUion  to  JcwU 
ideaU.  aa  for  cxaaiple,  catiac  flnk  aad  Jfiafcim  blood  aa  il 
in  the  Eatiaritt,  and  the  worship  of  Jmo*  at  dinnc  We 
Mop  lo  note  that  Dr.  Carai  here  iUtutraies  one  of  the  great  weAnetws 
of  bi*  own  wofk.  The  Coountinian  Service  or  the  Last  Sapper  i> 
urictly  parallel  to  a  Jewish  fca^t.  in  cofsptcte  hannonj  with  Ike 
Paiiover  rtlual  and  not  bnthen  in  arisin.  Even  ihe  symboliaai  ia 
connecled  with  that  vf  the  paicfaal  Unib.  Also  the  dtScoltics  raiaed 
here  did  t%m  teem  lo  trouble  either  the  Chriuian«  or  the  Jews  of  the 
Rrii  century  and  therefore  it  i»  not  reasonable  to  tappOM  ttut  thejr 
arc  real  Aj  to  Jctui'  claim  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  there  are  pknqr 
of  paaiaKes  from  the  prophet*  which  justify  tbi*.  and  the  idea  of 
the  reim  of  God  flinuelf  on  earth  is  Jewish  and  appears  irequenlly  ia 
the  Old  Tesiamenl.  Later  in  thii  e«uy  the  author  illustrates  the  same 
failing.  Hf  ererywhere  when  in  doubt  decides  in  favor  of  \ht  moot 
critical  ponition  and  in  resard  to  the  bittofy  of  the  Jewt  ami  to  the 
life  and  wnric  ni  Jcsos,  his  interpretaliim  and  exegctis  are  those  of  a 
iprcial  pleader  and  not  of  an  unbiised  and  well  trained  exegete 

Dr.  Carui's  etsa/  contiaoes  by  ptctanRg  the  Old  Paganism  and  by 
chooaing  only  the  briicht  parts,  intcrpretins  their  symbols  in  tbc  ligbt 
of  our  present  spiritnal  potition.  (itained  largely  through  the  Scripl- 
urct),  and  omitting  all  the  awful  mas*  of  filth  and  mad  wtcIcedocM  in 
whicli  they  abound  He  draw*  a  noble  pkture  of  the  Ethnic  rclieiofK. 
siKiwinft  how  similar  ia  many  ways  parta  of  them  arc  to  parts  of 
Christianity. 
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page  ao  we  hsve  a  tumimo-  of  CbriHianity.  I1  ii  iiUtrcstins 
to  note  that  while  it  is  claimed  that  this  must  be  ainiott  wholly  pagan 
in  origin,  yet  practically  every  pan  of  ihJs  sHmmary  can  be  found 
tutcd  or  foTc^adowed  ia  the  Hebrew  Prophets.  Of  course,  if  we 
are  to  ][rant  the  author  the  privilege  of  interpreting  the  ancient  heathen 
myths  in  the  most  favorable  possible  liKht.  in  rcadinx  into  their 
expressions  concepts  that  were  never  intended  by  Ibeir  authors,  in 
ctioosing  here  an<I  there  a  pearl  and  letting  it  represent  the  ground 
formation  instead  of  lookms  >t  the  filthy  ooce  from  which  this 
jewel  came — if  we  allow  this  on  the  one  hami  am!  on  the  other 
are  willing  lo  see  the  Bible  statements  taken  in  their  most  un- 
favorable light,  with  their  meaning  shortened  and  emaiculated.  then 
wc  may  agree  witb  Dr.  Carus  that  Christianity  is  only  Piisani»m 
Redivivns.  It  is  impossible  to  take  up  here  the  many  points  where 
this  double  misrcprcscntstion  occurs,  but  any  candid  critic  who  will 
stody  the  Bible  text  and  ca.n  study  something  of  (he  great  mass  of  tlie 
Pagan  writing),  cannot  fail  to  see  how  basel««a  is  the  claim  that 
Christianity  arises  chiefly  from  varying  forms  of  Pajtan  thought. 

The  Fssuy  continues  by  outliiiing  the  Gnostic  beliefs  which  are  said 
to  be  the  forerunners  of  Christian  Tlicology  and  not  heresies  from 
it,  then  speaks  of  the  period  of  transition  and  builds  an  argument 
on  the  followers  of  John  the  Baptist,  preferring  to  take  <lonbtful 
possibilities  as  to  his  connection  with  cenain  sects  rather  than  the 
clear  statement  of  the  Gospels  which  imply  the  anpernatutal.  Cnos- 
lidsm  in  its  more  favorable  aspects  appears  before  us  and  wc  are  then 
asked  to  consider  the  kindred  sects  in  Palestine  and  Egypt.  Here 
occur  some  surprising  statements  about  John  and  Jesus  as  being 
oi  the  sects  of  the  Zabians  and  the  Nararenes.  The  difficulty  arises 
in  confusing  the  cause  for  the  effect.  The  Naiarenes  arose  because 
Ifae  followers  of  Jesus  were  called  contemptuously  after  the  desptited 
name  of  their  Master's  native  city.  The  reference  to  the  Rbionites 
as  "the  poor"  of  the  sermon  on  the  mount  is  amusing,  hut  impossible,  as 
in  the  GoipeU  there  it  nowhere  any  evidence  that  Jesus  allied  him- 
«If  with  any  faction  or  sect.     He  alrovc  to  keep  free  from  them. 

How  the  Gentile  Saviour  changed  inio  the  Christ  is  the  litle  of  the 
next  section.  This  took  place  by  a  process  of  Idealization  and 
through  Pagan  influencet  in  which  that  of  the  Persians  predominated. 
A  witness  to  the  transitional  phase  is  found  in  the  Revelation  nf  St. 
John.  Here  again  a  better  understanding  of  the  Bible  might  be 
obtained  by  comparing  it  with  the  other  forms  of  Apocalyptic  writings 
of  the  age  and  with  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  rather  than  alto- 
gether with  conceptions  outHide  the  canon.  The  author  outlines  hit 
explanation  of  why  Christiamty  conciucred.  and  concludes  his  essay 
with  a  section  on  the  origin  of  Judaism  and  its  signilicancc  10  Chris- 
tianity. We  might  note  in  passing,  the  Chapter  on  the  Judaism  of  Jesus 
and  in  surprising  fulure  to  understand  the  incideitt  related  in  Mark 
xii..  3.i-37.  The  work  concludes  with  a  EUmmsry  and  a  few  pages 
on  the  future  of  Christianity. 
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TUs  cauy  maka  iacna^atfiy  onaifcat  tfcc  and  of  cboroofk  Bible 
kimIt.  Iu  fonn  ti  to  Mtnotfc.  lu  nttcnai  k>  wcQ  dkoata  and  itt 
eoiKliuwni,  on  their  fKe,  *a  natanl  and  to  r****"**^*  t^^*  ■'  c*  "^ 
hAmt  dkOM  wbo  will  bm  iavcicifiu  for  tteoveha.  Troth  U  ncr 
good  and  ner  ntamtrj.  bM  half  truths  art  cxcccdmclr  flufer- 
om  to  tliove  wbo  are  eilfacr  too  laijr  to  uuil;  and  Uiinlc  for  tbon- 
ttlvci  or  arc  too  ignorant  to  be  able  to  diMinguiih  and  to  oader- 
atand.  Tbc  only  real  astidote  for  this  propacanda  U  a  tboroogh 
knowkdgc  o(  what  the  BiWc  rcaU;  is  and  wbai  rl  rcaHy  tcachei, 
and  thit  can  come  oaiy  ihroosb  smdj.  A  drardi  or  a  body  of 
cbriMiani  igticrant  of  dodriae  and  dw  Bible  niuat  be  ever  U  the 
nnry  of  the  latest  plauuUc  and  tempting  Ibeory. 

Tim  rsiay  makt*  one  ihittK  very  clear,  and  for  tbia  it  ii  veer 
valuable,  la  the  bean  of  man,  of  ifac  univerMl  man,  is  a  *agiM 
hope  for  a  saviour,  it  a  longing  for  personal  comaiunion  wttb 
God.  The  desired  ifaings  of  all  nationa  are  foiiad  in  Jeaut. 
Hirtdn  and  EgJlKian.  Greek  and  Oiinainan  have  hoped  that  the 
thiiiKs  thai  have  been  revealed  to  lu  nugfal  be  trtic.  Their  prophets 
have  desired  lo  know  what  God  has  given  to  ibc  world.  There 
are  man/  who  cvm  now  cUim  thai  all  we  need  is  the  moral  value 
of  the  troths  of  Christianity  and  that  historkitir  is  of  no  importaocc. 
If  this  i*  so.  Dr.  CKru«  is  rigbt  m  hit  cimteiiiion.  If  tliia  is  so.  we 
have  only  what  the  heathen  have — vague  longings,  unfntfilled  hi^cs, 
DO  ccnainty.  a  great  //,  to  believe  and  worship. 

The  fnlinesa  of  line  came  hot  it  did  not  of  itself  produce  ibe 
needed  reliEWn.  Some  of  the  elements  were  present,  some  of  the 
ouiward  emblems,  in  their  form  at  least,  were  in  readineat;  but 
there  was  no  life,  no  power,  no  incarnation  of  iroih.  The  world 
was  skeptical,  tired,  and  hopeless.  Then  God  sent  forth  His  Son. 
and  hope  became  reality :  and  the  Power  of  the  Spirit  of  God  baa 
ever  since  proved  the  uniqueness  and  exclusive  right  of  tbc  good 
isews  of  Jesus  Christ. 

CraMfard.  N.  A  Gortov  M.  Russsu. 
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TBI    iKTEaNATIOMAL    CRITICAL    COMMEMTAIV.       A    CatTICAL     AXD     £x> 
KCTICAL  COUUtMTAar  OK  GtNESIS.     By  JOBK  Sxi.tNEB,  D.D.,  Hoti. 

H.A.  (Cantab.).  Prindpal  and  ProfcMor  of  Old  Tesumcnt  Lan- 
guage and  Literature,  Westminster  College.  Cambridge.  New 
York:  piarles  Scribner's  Sons.  1910.  8vo,;  ppL  Ixvii,  551,  ^300 
ntt. 

Notwithstnnding  "the  reaction  asaitisi  the  critical  analysis  of  the 
Pentatetich"  Professor  Skinner  drelares  bis  continued  "belief  in  the 
essential  soundness  of  the  present  hypothesis"  (p.  viii.).  He  believes 
also  that  mythical  imagination,  legend,  and  poetic  idealisaiioo  are  Ihe 
life  and  nuul  <if  tlie  nurrutives  in   Genesis,     Our  constant  imprcsaon 
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in  Mudying  llic  book  it  ihai  the  auiltor  goes  to  un  extreme  in  dis- 
cTcdiliiig  the  narraiivc,  an  rxtrcmc  not  dctnaiMled  by  eilhrr  his  ibtorj 
of  mjrllis  or  by  his  liter;iry  3i)u.I>iu&. 
i'rMC<ton.  JOBN  D.  D*xis. 

Tbe  iNTEJtjJATioNAi.  CuiTiCAL  CoMMEVTAfiv.    A  Critical  axd  Exw.mi- 

CAL  COMMENTAKV  ON  THE  BoOKS  OF  CHBONICtfS.     By  EltWMUi  LCWIS 

Ct;iiTis,  Ph.D.,  D.D..  Profetsorof  the  Hebrew  Language  uid  Litera- 
ture in  the  Divinity  School  of  Vair  Univcr»iiy,  and  Albeht  .\ijoszo 
MAttscN,  Ph.D.,  li^ttor  of  the  KirsI  Consrtgstinnal  Church  at 
Ncwburgb,  N.  Y.  N'ew  York:  Oiarlcs  Scribncr's  Son*,  lyia 
too.;  pp.  xxii,  S3^    $300  "ei- 

ProfMsor  Curtis  regards  the  coiMeiils  of  the  books  of  ihc  Chronicle* 
a*  unhtMoHeal.  nut  in  a  few  inilanccs.  but  pervasively  and  prcvailtnitly 
■0.  This  theory  dominMci  Ihc  criticism  of  the  ic»i  and  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  meaninK.  and  for  the  author  sctllc^  many  vitAl  questions 
without  debate.  The  Chronicle!)  were,  iodccd,  writlcn  by  a  prirxi  who 
lived  more  than  a  century  after  the  exile  and  whose  supreme  intercU 
was  centered  in  ihc  bislory  of  ihr  Icmple  and  itK  worship.  Hii  account 
accordingly,  while  traversiiiK  in  part  the  tame  Rrottnd  (hat  is  covered 
in  the  books  of  the  Kings,  often  ilifTers  in  details  from  the  prophetic 
narrative,  being  writlcn  for  the  elucidation  of  iMhcr  m^iteri.  None 
of  thcie  facts  militntts  asninsi  the  historic  accuracy  of  hi»  narrAlive. 
That  njiTr«Uve,  if  accurate  at  all,  if  true  in  its  genera)  account  of 
events,  contradicis  certain  theories  concerning  the  developmenl  of 
Israel's  religion.    There's  the  rub. 

The  text  of  the  Chronicles  has  suffered  much  in  transmission.  This 
deterioration  wat  10  be  expected  in  a  work  that  ineUtdes  so  many 
registers  and  numerical  recordn  and  gencslogical  liats  as  part  of  its 
hiftiorica]  material.  It  was  espccinlly  easy  for  a  scribe  to  lose  himtefcf 
among  these  maxei,  where  ihe  earliest  munuicripts  were  wriiten  with 
a  script  in  which  several  of  the  letters  were  scarcely,  and  when  care- 
lessly formed  were  quite.  iiidiMingnishahle  from  each  other,  where 
there  is  scldonn  a  mcanx  liy  wliich  one  m;iy  drtcnniiie  Ihc  true 
reading,  and  where  the  oniisMon  of  a  word  is  not  readily  detected 
by  the  eye  and  oontttiuity  of  sense  does  not  keep  the  miiiO  of  the 
copyist  on  his  task.  In  seeking  to  restore  the  original  text  Ptc^* 
fcMcr  Curtis  cite*,  or  at  least  refer*  to,  the  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject: and  makes  valuable  sugRestions  of  his  own.  In  addition  to  the 
recovery  of  the  original  text  the  invest iftat or  of  ihe  literary  history, 
jres,  and  the  wise  cxpositur  ion,  wishes  to  know  and  classify  and 
catalogue  the  documents  used  by  the  Chronicler  in  the  prepuration  of 
bis  history.  Etcre  also  Professor  Curtis  affords  aid  both  by  means  of  a 
comprehensive  bibliography  of  modem  treatises  and  by  a  discussion 
of  his  own,  which  sets  the  problem  before  the  reader,  even  though 
it  may  still  leave  Ihe  reader  unconvinced  thai  the  reduction  of  sources 
to  the  number  argued  for  is  correct.  To  thosp  wtiose  wurk  calls  for 
a  siriclly  critical  coniincniaty  on  Ihc  text  and  Ihc  sources  this  com- 
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mentarjr  is  commeiKled     II  is  a  report  of  profins  alony  tbctc  tiaes. 
a  ijuide  to  tbc  literature,  a  display  of  th«  tiuteriat  for  discoiMon.    For 
this  purpmc  thrrc  it  no  other  one  book  in  EnglUh  of  eqaal  value  with 
this  work  of  Frofcsior  Conit. 
PriHcgloH.  JOBW  D.  Davis. 

Tbe  Student's  Old  TESTAiii::>n-.    The  Sauosn.  Epistles  akd  Apoca- 

LvrSBS  or  Isbael's  Psopbets  from  the  Bcginnins  of  the  AMyrtan 

Period  to  th«  Eni  of  the  Maccabcao  Slragglc.    By  CnABLCS  Fos- 

-iKit   Kknt,    PIlD.,    \V1ool*ey    Profeuor   of    Biblical    Uteraiur«   in 

Yale    Univcrtity.    With    Maps    and    Chronotogical    Charts.    New 

Yofic :  Charles  Scribncr's  Sons,  (Qio.    Svo. ;  pp.  xxv.  516.    $1.75 

net. 

This   volume  of   the   fitudent'a   Old   Testantent   consiiU,   like   its 

predccet*arK  in  the  >crie«,  of  a  general  introduction  and  the  btbtical 

text  in  new  trantlation  and  radical  re-arrangcmenL     If  one  is  able 

to  ignore  the  existence  of  predictive  prophecy,  to  coiifider  prophcey. 

when  it  is  not  ethical  a:id  lia»ed  on  a  belief  concerning  God'i  nature, 

to  be  for  the  most  part  mere  hope,  to  atsign  Profes»or  Kent'*  dates 

to  the  prophecies  (placing  for  imuncc,  Is.  xl-lv  after  Zech.  i-viii,  and 

sections  of  Isaiah,  Amos  and  Micah  in  the  Greeh  and  Maccabean  period. 

»uch    as    Ii.    iv3-6:    ix-a-y;    xi,i-i6;    An»o«    ix.9-15;    Micv.i-is),    to 

exscind  verses  and  clause*  for  the  reasons  nivcn  in   tlic   footnotes 

(comp.  Amos,  i.3;  ii.4;  Hos.  xi.10,11 ;  Is.  vii.8),  and  radieally  to  change 

the  text  without  any  textual  authority  for  doing  so  (comp.  Zech.  x'l.  11, 

13).  then  one  can  accept  as  adequale  Professor's  Kent's  account  of  tbe 

origin  and  dcvelopmeiil  of  the  propliet  and  his  charade riiati on  and 

hlttory  of  meK^ianic  prophecy.     But  nut  otherwise. 

The  drclnration  that  "Amos  also  lirsi  proclAimed  those  viul  truths 
regarding  Jehovah's  just  and  universal  rule  and  the  obligation  of  man 
to  man  wliich  inaugurated  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  religion" 
(p.  63)  reminds  us  of  the  question  asked  in  naive  form,  "Who  was 
the  first  drunkard?",  and  ihc  naively  accepted  answer,  "Noah". 
Priactlon.  JoBJt    D,    Davis. 

The  Book  of  Isaiah,  Translated  from  a  Text  Revised  in  accordance 
with  the  Results  of  Recent  Criticism.    With  1  m rod ua ions,  Critical 
Notes  and  Explanations,  and  Two  Maps,     By  G.  H.  Box,  M.A., 
Formerly  Scliolar  of  Sl  John's  College,  Oxford;  Sometime  Hebrew 
Master  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  London.    Toitether  with  a 
Prcfiitory  Note  by  S,   R,   Driver,  D.D.,  Lilt.D.,  Regius  Prore«sor 
of  Hebrew,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford;  Fellow  of  the 
British  Academy.     New  York:     The  Macmillan  Company.     1909. 
8  ro..  pp.  XV.  365,     Sa.JS  nCL 
The  primary  purpose  of  the  author  is  to  olTer  a  new  critical  trans- 
lation of  the  hook  of  Isaiah  which  shall  embody  ihe  most  important 
results  of  recent  research  and  criticism  and  thereby  serve  as  a  com- 
panion volume  and  simple  commentary  to  the  Revised  Version.    Ac 
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cordinEly,  iTie  icveral  prophtcw^.  longer  siitl  shofter,  arc  treated 
Mparatcly  and  each  is  provided  with  a  suitable  title  and  also  with 
a  brief  introdaclion  in  order  to  set  fonh  as  definitely  as  possible  or 
to  discuas  the  date,  the  ocuaion,  and  the  literary  {onn.  Footnotes 
record  the  changes  which  it  has  been  deemed  proper  to  make  in 
deatinz  with  the  Hebrew  text,  state  the  reasons  for  the  ftlteration, 
and  gcncialty  name  recent  wriiei»  who  have  adopted  these  changes. 

The  author  shows  great  deference  to  the  opinions  of  Gresstnann. 
In  one  great  class  of  passages,  cschaiologtcal  ones  in  a  sense,  several 
of  which  arc  asiigned  in  Professor  Kcnt*s  book  noticed  above  to  die 
Greek  and  Maccabcaii  periods,  the  acceptance  of  Gressmann's  con- 
tentions results  in  allowing  a  date  as  early  as  the  time  of  Isaiah. 
The  author's  main  dependence,  however,  for  the  revision  of  the  text 
referred  to  on  ihe  title  page  and  for  intcrprciaiion  is  upon  Duhm, 
the  Teceni  work  of  Oieyne,  and  Marti.  And  the  extreme  theory  that 
the  prophetic  discourses  at  all  times  and  in  every  part  showld  show 
ihe  rigid  formality  of  a  poem  in  stnitture  and  rhythm  (compare 
Driver's  remark,  p.  xi)  dominates  the  present  work,  and  the  Hebrew 
text  on  this  fpound  alone  is  consuntly  transposed  or  omitted  or  a 
lacona  acsumed  in  order  to  introduce  a  supposed  improvetneni  into 
iia  rhythm. 

PriHceton.  Johk  D.  Davis. 

Tbk  Book  or  Isaiah  in  Finzxx  Stuihes.  By  donee  L.  RoatMsoii, 
Ph.D.  (Letpxig).  Professor  Old  Testament  Uierainre  and  Exe- 
gesis. McCormick  Thcotojrical  Seminary.  Chicago.  N'ew  York: 
Yonng  Men's  Christian  Asiociaiion  Prew.     1910.     tzmo.;  pp.  175. 

This  modesi  book  has  been  pffparcd  and  publislied  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  Y.  M.  C  A.  in  the  work  of  instructing  classes  in  the  study  of 
the  Bible.  The  author  has  the  gift  of  presenting  his  learning,  when  he 
chouses,  in  popular  form,  and  has  become  a  teacher  at  iurimier  assem- 
blies who  is  heard  with  gladness  by  both  cIcTKymen  anil  laymirn. 

The  significance  of  this  little  book  lies  in  the  altitude  of  the  scholar 
who  writes  it  toward  the  authorship  of  the  prophecies  which  he  dis- 
cusses, and  implicitly  toward  the  great  fundanicnisl  matters  which  the 
quesiioit  of  author«liip  involves.  Professor  Robinson  deliberately 
parts  company  with  (hose  who  treat  the  book  of  Isaiah  as  a  hetero- 
iceneous  mass  of  miscellaneous  oracles  ranging  in  date  from  the  time  of 
Uziiah  and  Heickiah  to  the  days  of  the  Maccabees,  and  he  confesses 
himself  convinceil  of  ihe  unity  and  genuineness  of  the  book  of  Isaiah 
and  sett  forth  tersely  certain  reasons  which  compel  his  belief  (ppL 

Pi-MfrWii.  JoH»  D.  Davis. 


Coux  TAtrUNENSIS  (Y).  Transcribed  and  collated  by  the  Rer.  W. 
O.  E.  Oesterley,  D.D..  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  Henry  Frowdc: 
Oxford   University   Presn;   London,  Edinborgh,  \ew   York,  To- 
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ronto  and  Melbourne.  igoS.  8vo.;  pp,  ix.  136^  Pfice  Four 
Shillings  net. 

The  Turin  manuscript  of  the  Dodflta  prophet  on  i*  the  codex  which 
I>r.  Swtte  <lciiotes  by  the  symbol  Y.  It  contains  Luciaii's  recension 
of  tlic  S^ptuagim  text  of  the  Twelve  Kinor  Prophets,  and  the  scanty 
remains  cf  a  cijmmentary  by  Theodore!.  AMigiieJ  with  probability 
to  the  ninth  century,  or  at  latest  to  the  tenth,  it  is  the  earliest  known 
(tinnttscnpt  containing  thi*  recension  of  the  Twdve  Prophctx.  The 
headines  of  each  bogk  (the  opening  verse  of  the  Hebrew  text)  and 
the  caption  to  the  prayer  of  Habakkuk  are  written  in  unctali;  the 
text  of  the  prophecies  is  cursive.  The  books  arc  arranged  its  the 
Hebrew  order. 

This  transcript  is  the  first  of  the  codex  to  be  published  or  collated. 
It  was  given  for  the  first  time  to  the  public  in  the  pages  of  The 
Journal  of  Thtfological  Studies,  Vols,  vi-viii.  1905-1907.  Dr.  Ocsterley. 
who  had  already  laid  students  of  the  Old  Testament  text  under  obliga- 
tion* to  him  by  printing  the  Old  Latin  Text*  of  the  Minor  Prophets 
(JTS.,  Vol*,  v-vi),  has  earned  ihetr  thanks  afresh  for  his  arduous 
labor  in  espying  and  collatinn  this  precious  work  of  an  imktiown 
scribe  and  publishing  it  in  bandy  form, 

Princflon.  JoHK  D.  Davts. 

Thk  Rxugion  or  litRAKi.    By  ALrRU)  Loisr,  Professor  of  the  History 
ai  Religion)  at  the  Colltsc  de  France.     Translated  by  ArrHtra 
GalTon.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     191a    Sto,  pp.  xxxii. 
aSt.    $i.so  net. 
This   book  contains   little  that   has  not   been   said  before,  and  by 
others:  but  it  is  full  of  interest.    The  work  was  intended  to  be  a  con- 
tinuation o(   arliolu   on   rpligion    and   (evelalion   which   had   Iweii   pub- 
lished by  the  author  in  the  Htvvf  d*  clitgi  francais.    The  pages  of 
the  review   were,  however,  closed  to  him  by  action  of  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Paris  after  the  I'lrsi  instalment  had  appeared  in  the 
isstie  for  October  1900:  but  the  whole  work  wan  immediately  published 
as  a  pamphlet,  in  the  early  months  of  1901.    The  book  did  not  stand 
alone  in  the  tlimiEht  of  the  Abbe  Loisy.    It  was  an  integral  part  of  a 
coniprehpiisivc    survey    of   the    Old    and    New    Tesiamenis-      Interest 
center)  in  it  because  of  its  relation  to  this  larger  ticld  and  because  of 
the  attitude  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  the  ultimate  conelusions 
of  the  author. 

Alfred  Loisy  was  born  February  aSth.  iS.*;?.  at  .Ambrieret.  a  village 
about  eighty  mites  distant  from  Pari».  in  the  department  of  Mame. 
Ordained  a  pricit  in  iR;g.  he  ipi-nt  two  ye.ir*  in  pastoral  work  and 
Ihcii  became  profcwor  of  Holy  .Scripture.  Hebrew  and  Assyrian  in  the 
Catholic  University  of  Paris.  Thi.s  position  he  was  compelled  10  rcMgn 
(.-lulour  dun  felit  Ihn;  p.  xi),  when  Pope  l.eo  XIII  issued  his 
encyclical  on  Holy  Scripture  in  1893,  and  he  was  appointed  chapUin 
to  the  Dominican  nuns  of  Neirilly-tur-Seirse.  Five  years  later,  in  iBptk 
h*  retired  to  Bellevoc,  between   Paris  and  Versailles,  and  obtained  a 
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gOTernment  posilion  >u  Icclurer  on  biblical  exegesis  in  I'Bcole  dcs 
Hnut«>  fitudei,  and  also  delivered  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne  on  gospel 
literature. 

In  his  book  on  La  rfligion  d'lirofl  now  translated,  tht  author  besiiti 
with  X  clmpter  on  th?  literary  source*  mid  cliaracler  of  the  books  of 
Ihe  Old  TeKtament,  in  which  he  describes  theni  xs  late  and  as  abound- 
itiS  in  mytholoKy,  legend,  idcalixationt,  cortradictionK,  arid  editorial 
modifications;  proceeds  to  a  discussion  of  the  orifiin  of  Semitic 
religion,  out  of  which  the  trihsl  Jahvism  of  Urael  sprat^e:  and  conducts 
the  reader  from  the  old  Jahviim  ihrounh  a  (orm  of  prophecy  into  early 
Jiidat<itR  and  various  me«iaiiic  cHncepiions :  am]  leaves  the  reader  with 
the  question  springing  to  his  lips.  What  then,  with  such  methods  of 
criticism  and  such  conclusions  docs  the  author  think  of  Cliriit?  The 
■cquck  of  this  work  speedily  appeared :  £t»dtt  hvitgiliques  and 
LBvanfUe  el  FEglist  in  igos,  and  Avlomr  tftm  ptiit  Ihn-e  and  Lt  qma- 
Iritm*  Rvangiit  in  igoj.  The  author  considers  the  narrativw  of  the 
first  three  Gospels  to  be  far  removed  in  time  from  the  events,  and  quite 
untrustworthy  and  leKendary:  he  irrterprcis  the  Fourth  Gospel  through- 
out in  a  purely  symbolical  and  allegorical  »ense,  and  expressly  siotcs 
that  it  is  not  history:  and  he  trc:its  miracles  a.\  unhistvrical:  the  Virgin 
did  not  conceive  by  the  Holy  Ghost:  Jcsua  wrought  no  miracles,  though 
he  probably  effected  some  cures  of  nervous  disorders,  was  not  conacioits 
of  being  God  become  man  and  never  claimed  to  be  a  divine  person :  and 
the  resurrection  of  his  body  from  the  grave  has  not  been  demonstrated 
as  a  fact  of  history.  The  author  asserts  that  the  divinity  of  Christ 
is  not  a  matter  of  historical  inquiry,  but  n  a  tiicia physical  question. 
On  December  4th,  igoj,  the  liook  on  the  religion  of  Israel  and  the 
four  oihert  that  have  hceii  mcniioned  were  placed  on  the  Index,  as 
containing  "numerous  and  grave  errors,  principally  concerning  the 
nature  of  primitive  revelation,  the  authenticily  of  the  deeds  and  leach- 
ing recorded  in  the  Gospels,  the  divinity  of  Chri*i  and  his  knowledge, 
and  the  institution  of  (he  church  awl  the  sacramenti"  <  Merry  del  Val 
to  Cardin.tl  Richard,  Dec.  ig,  190J:  Amour  d'un  petii  livrc,  p.  vi.). 
Abbe  Loisy  anntnuiccd  his  submissloii  to  ihr  decree  of  the  Sacred  Cod- 
grcgalion  condemning  his  books,  tiis  submission  wai  not  iali»factory. 
In  1904,  as  a  proof  of  good  will,  he  resigned  hin  government  portion 
as  lecturer  on  biblical  exegesis  in  I'Scole  des  Hautcs  Btudes.  He  ceased 
lecturing  also  at  the  ^rbonne,  and  left  the  neighborhood  of  Paris.  He 
professed  to  be  a  Christian  in  that  he  believed  in  Christ's  ideal  uf  tlic 
kingdom,  tluit  is  the  reigti  of  juiticc  and  happiness  among  men.  His 
authority  to  »a.y  mass  in  his  own  house  expired,  and  was  not  rcncwcdi 
anil  he  said  inas>i  (or  the  last  time  on  N'ovcmber  md,  1006,  hut  con- 
tinued to  attend  mass  an  Sundays.  Two  months  later  he  publicly 
declared  that  he  did  not  understand  a  single  article  of  the  creed  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  church,  that  the  commonly  received  view  of  revets- 
tion  is  childish,  and  thut  for  twenty  years  he  had  regarded  the  whole 
Catholic  system  as  doomed.  He  wsi  quite  free  to  leave  the  Roman 
coRunuidon  and  lay  aside  the  badge  of  office  in  it,  if  he  chose;  but 
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neither  did  he  withdiaw  from  ibc  Chutcli  nor  did  hit  opinioiu  nndcivo 
a  chanfTf,  and  on  Match  Tib.  1908,  sentence  of  excommunicatioa  wu 
proiioiinoed  sKaJnit  him  by  the  Molji-  Office.  He  has  not  worn  the 
clerical  s^rli  .imce-  In  1909  he  vns  appoinlcd  to  the  diair  which  he  now 
occupies.  Die  ptoiettanhijt  oi  the  history  of  religion*  at  the  College 
dc  France. 
Frimeeion.  Jobk  D.  Daves. 


A  HisnwY  or  the  Sciemccs.  History  of  Old  Tgstaheht  CamosiL 
By  AaciiiitALD  Dvrr,  D.D^  LL.D,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Oil! 
Tcsl^mcnt  Thcolosy  in  ihc  United  Collcsc,  Bradford.  With  Illus- 
trations. C.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  New  York  and  London:  The 
Knickerbocker  Press.  191O1  Small  &vo.;  p)>.  xiti,  30i.  7$  c«nla 
net. 

This  tittle  book  "it  published  in  London  by  The  Rationalist  Press 
AsMtciation,  Limited,"  Accepting  the  dating  of  the  Old  Testament 
writings  which  is  assisncd  to  them  by  one  of  tbc  three  rccoiniized 
schools  of  crilicism,  the  author  writes  his  history  of  critical  work  done 
by  the  Hebrews  of  Ihc  Old  Tesianient  period  on  this  basis  and  from 
this  point  of  view.  If  the  theory  is  true.  Dr.  Dulf't  account  of  early 
criticism  is  essentially  true;  if  tbc  theory  !t  false  and  (lcstine<l  to  give 
way  to  another.  Dr.  Duffs  account  is  also  faltc.  The  narrowness  of  tbc 
author's  field  of  vision  is  etiually  apparent  in  tlie  latter  half  of  the 
book,  in  his  sketch  of  tbc  history  of  criticism  during  the  last  one 
hundred  and  lifiy  years.  Hit  eazc  is  lixed  on  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  same  school,  on  the  gradual  emergence  of  its  fundamental  postu- 
lates, its  esublishmenl.  and  later  extended  building  on  the  tame  founda- 
tions. The  h is lorical -critical  work  of  Ewald  is  not  mentioned  except 
in  the  single  rcfereiKc  to  "the  brilliant  but  uncertain  conjectures  of 
Ewald"  (p.  161) :  and  th«  cminetit  scholars  who  have  reached  similar 
conclusions  at  Ewald  and  perpetuated  them  arc  nowhere  even  named. 
Yet  their  work  ha>  left  its  distinctive  marks  on  the  history  of  Old 
Testanient  criticism ;  and  certain  mnhodis.  much  in  vogue  at  present 
for  Ihc  emendation  of  the  IcxI.  were  fostered  and  furthered  by  Ewald. 
especially  in  his  criticism  of  the  Psalmi.  In  view  of  this  oratssion  it 
ia  not  surprising  that  the  interpretation  and  invcsligations  of  tbc  con- 
servative school  are  ignored.  Moreover  tite  author  leaves  ttnnotieed 
tboM  forms  of  Old  Testament  eritici&ni  which  da  not  deal  with  the 
letter  of  Ibe  text,  or  the  literary  wurces.  or  dates,  Iwt  independently 
of  these  CRatccTS,  or  regarding  ihcm  as  wholly  minor,  judge  the  profilic- 
des  from  the  standpoint  of  pure  naturaKsni  and  the  narratives  on  the 
basis  of  the  mythical  and  IcKcndary  in  pHmilire  literature. 

Considering  methods  in  textual,  literary,  and  historical  crilicJHn, 
which  are  followed  to  a  large  extent  by  nMRibers  of  the  sdsool  to 
which  Dr.  XhiG  belongs,  his  remark  is  naive  thai  "we  have  leanttd 
now  not  to  let  snbjeclive  preference  infiuence  oor  dectsMns"  {p.  S). 

Priiutton.  John  D.  Davis. 
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A  DlCTKIK*«V  OF  THE  BlBLE.     Bjr  JoHN  D.   Davis,  Ph.D..  DD..  U-D., 
Profc)i*or  uf  Ofieiiial  itvi  Old  TcMuntni  LitcTaiurc  in  tlie  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Princcion,  N  J.    With  many  new  ami  original 
Maps  aiKl  Plans  and  Amply  llluMratc«l.    Third  Bdition.    Rcviied 
Throughout  arnl  Enlarged,    PhiUdeiphia!  The  Weitintnsief  Press. 
1911.    tivo.;  pp.  vii,  ^40. 
The  title  p^e  mentions  the  e'llargtmcnt  of  this  hook.    In  mere  bullc 
the  incre&sc  in  site  amounts  to  the  addition  of  thirty-eight  paget.    But 
beyond  that,  it  means  pervasive  Tcvision  and  K'eai  cnridirncnt.     The 
&rst  edition  issued  from  the  prcH  in  1898.    The  American  rex-ision  of 
the  Englifh  version  of  the  Bible  wot  pubhihed  about  two  yean  later, 
and  it  became  desirable  that  the  orthoiiniphy  of  the  proper  names  ac- 
cording to  its  3t:tndard  hv  notrd.     Due  record  of  these  oiihographic 
changei  ha>  accordingly  been  made  on  the  |>agci   of  the  Dictionary. 
7I1C   articlcf   on   geography,   hislory,   and   chrotiolugy   reflect   the   light 
that  has  come  during  the  post  twelve  years.    Moai  of  the  articles  on 
the  books  of  the  Old  snd  Mew  Test*menta  have  been  elaborated  and 
materially  enlarged;  chiefly  in  order  to  show  (he  place  which  the  books 
have  occupied  in  the  life  of  the  church,  to  eshihit  the  personal  traits 
of  the  writers,  and  to  reveal  the  superb  outloolt  of  these  men  upon  God 
and  the  world.    New  articles  have  been  introduced,  without  however 
changing  the  scu|>c  of  the  work;  and  other  aftidei  have  been  recast  or 
rewritten,  when  by  doing  so  greater  simplicity  and  clearness  icctncd 
ittaiitable:  and  they  have  been  eitlarged  wherever  experience  in  the 
use  of  the  book  has  shown  that  its  practical  utility  would  be  increased. 
The  maps  with  which  the  Dictionary  is  furnished,  both  in  the  midst  of 
the  icxi  and  as  an  appendix,  are  deiigncd  to  meet  the  needs  of  biblical 
studcnii.     They  arc  accurate,  they  illuMrntc  the  statements  and  dis- 
cussions in  the  Keographical  articles,  and  they  arc  fret  from  eecenlrid- 
tics  in  the  ident ideation  of  sites. 
FriacftOH.  J.  D.  D. 


The  Old  Testauzki  among  the  Seustic  Reijcions.  By  George 
RicxEX  Be»Y,  Ph.D..  D.D.,  Professor  of  Semitic  Languages.  Col- 
gate Unircrsity.  Philadelphia:  The  Griffith  and  Rowland  Press, 
1910.    Pp.  215,  with  indices.    $1.00  net. 

The  question  which  this  writer  proposes  for  solution  in  this  book 
is,  What  features  of  the  religions  teachings  or  theology,  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  to  be  considered  common  to  the  Hebrews  and  some 
other  nation  or  nations,  and  what  features  are  distinctive?  After 
t  preliminary  sketch  of  Semitic  history  and  literature  that  *ecm» 
scarcely  necessary  in  a  bnok  of  this  character,  Profe««or  Berry  lakes 
Up  the  comparison  proposed  under  three  main  topics,  divine  beings, 
man,  and  the  futu«  life.  This  pan  of  his  book,  which  nnturally  forms 
the  bulk  of  it,  traverses  familiar  ijround  and  is  of  value  as  a  contri- 
bution to  the  subject  mamly  from  the  author's  analysis  and  grouping 
of  his  material.     The  value  of  the  method  appears  in  the  concluding 
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pan,  whcrr  bccaoK  of  it  the  mitcellantoiu  daia  can  be  gattiercd  np 
and  viewed  io  ctnaia  coOTcnictii  oUsortcs. 

TIm  writer  de»li  fini  with  the  poup  of  religioui  phenomena  where 
the  rcKinbbnce  between  Hebrew  and  wm-H^iev  doctrine  or  cnstoia 
it  nkflced.  in  Mcosming  for  tb»c  nteahbaott  the  theory  of  bor- 
rowing (r.  g.,  iltibnw  fram  Babjrkmian),  *o  argeniljr  advocMCd  bj 
tome,  if  (fiitioalj  rejected.  "The  oonmon  detnent  ronM  be  aocooBtcd 
for  at  the  resoh  of  inheritance  from  coonnoa  aiKcs:or>.  It  is  not 
meant  that  there  majr  not  also  be  Mune  borroviBg,  but  this,  if  to. 
intiM  pertain  to  the  drtailt  rather  than  to  the  main  Mihatance  of  the 
coRcepdona."  The  groop  of  ideas  where  the  resctnbUnce  between  ibc 
Hebrew  rehgion  and  the  other  Semitic  reliniont  is  much  less  marked 
than  in  the  fim  groap.  r«ceivei  a  ciiniUr  tboogfa  leM  de6nil«  teedlcL 
While  in  details  there  may  have  been  influence  or  borrownic  tbe 
similarity  may,  in  the  main,  bctt  be  accounted  for  on  ihe  baai*  of 
"carljr  Semitic  inbcritaiice",  and  there  may  also  hare  been  a  ocraio 
amount  of  independeni  parallel  develofuaent 

Anwos  the  teachings  of  the  Old  Testament  which  are  dittlnctiTc 
ud  wilbout  k\om  Semitic  psrsllels,  our  author  considers  lirst  the 
grottp  that  sliow»  the  most  decided  contrast  with  the  other  r<- 
li^oni.  Here  he  rejects  expres&ly  the  sweeping  asseftioiM  of  pan- 
Babylanians,  pointing  oat  the  dgnihcant  fact  that  the  closest  resem- 
blances have  been  found  on  the  hmcr  and  formal  side  of  Israel's 
religion,  whereat  the  spiritual  and  ethkaf  side  ii  represented  in  this 
group  ol  distinctive  doctrines. 

If  the  *ouTce  of  these  elements  of  Old  Testament  religion  was  not 
borrowing,  what  then  was  it?  Dr.  Berry  does  not  hesitate  to  give 
the  only  satisfactorji  answer  that  has  been  or  wtti  be  foiu)d  to  this 
question:  "the  marked  superiority  of  the  Old  Testament  Icachingi 
In  reference  to  that  which  is  niu»t  fundamental  indicates  clearly  that 
here  a  new  cause  is  in  operation.  That  cause,  it  scenu  cvidefit,  is  the 
unqtie  prciencc  of  God,  the  illumination  of  God  giving  perception  of 
ipiritnal  truth,  that  which  is  usually  called,  and  fair,  (he  special  rcvc* 
lation  of  God."  TTiis  conclusion,  the  author  continues,  is  everywhere 
confirmed  by  the  compiriMm  of  Old  Testament  trachings  with  those 
of  the  other  Semitic  relia^ons  where  the  difference  is  less  marked  than 
in  the  caiet  of  actual  contrast  and  contradiction.  The  superiority  of 
the  Hebrew  to  the  non-Hebrew  teachings  always  bears  witness  to  the 
same  Kceat  fact,  the  agency  of  divine  revelation. 

For  every  such  priH)  nun  cement  in  favor  of  the  divine  as  the  only 
adequate  explanation  of  the  uniqueness  of  Israel's  rehgion  we  are 
grateful:  n«  because  this  patent  fact  is  ever  going  to  be  engulfed  in 
(he  sea  of  naturalistic  criticism,  but  because  the  frail  craft  of  many  a 
Weak  mariner  caught  in  the  currents  of  that  sea  is  in  danger  of 
wreck,  and  every  fresh  utterance  of  this  fact  by  a  trusted  speciahst 
is  like  a  new  beacon  on  the  shore  of  faith:  its  light  may  reach  some 
who  without  it  would  be  left  to  darkness  and  disaster. 

Prinetten.  J.  Oscab  Bova, 
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AKMxnxss  III  OcHUS  and  Hra  Reicn,  wilh  SpccUt  Consideration 
o!  the  Old  Tcstannifni  Source*  Bearing  upon  the  Period.  By 
NoAR  Calvin  Hirschv.  Chicago:  The  Utiivcrtit/  of  Chit-ago 
Press.  tQOQ.    Pp.  85.    Paper,  postpaid  81  cents. 

This  is  a  doctor'*  dUseriaiJon,  cvidenily  produced  under  the  stimulus 
and  direction  of  Marii  .11  the  Umveriity  of  Bcth.  It  is  an  altcnipi. 
first,  to  reconstnict,  out  of  tenuous  and  doubtful  allusions  variously 
ettimaled  and  interpreted  by  bialomna  o(  the  Persian  period,  a  picture 
of  the  fortunes  at  Palestine  during  ilic  stormy  reign  of  Ochii*  {3.  C 
iS8-3j8),  and  then,  secondly,  to  interpret  certain  prophecies  and 
psslm*  on  the  supposition  that  they  were  the  product  of  tliai  age. 

The  result  of  this  double  line  of  research  i»  to  dra-w  up  a  list  of 
"Old  TcBlaiiieut  sources"  for  the  reicii  of  Ochiis,  !n  this  liit  figure 
the  following  pasMgu;  Itiatab  xxiii.  1-14  and  xix.  1-15  "certainly"; 
Isaiah  S6-66  (Tn'to-lsaiah")  "probably":  Ft*-  xliv.,  btxiv..  l.txix..  and 
Ixxxiii  "not  cerl.iin,  yet  probable";  Iv  xlv.  28-33  "probably. ...reflec- 
tions of  the  campaigns  of  Ochus". 

The  vices  and  weaknesses  of  the  method  pursued  in  this  treatise  are 
too  well  known  lo  require  repetition  licic:.  Textual  emendations  oa 
a  purely  subjective  basis  supply  almost  the  only  tangible  evi<lence  for 
datiuK  these  "sources"  in  the  fourth  century.  This  manufactured 
"evidence"  is  too  weak  to  suitain  its  own  weight,  much  more  that 
of  the  thesis  imposed  upon  it. 

The  only  part  of  the  study  in  which  we  find  ourselves  thoroughly 
in  lympathy.  is  the  author's  deprecaiinn  of  the  folly  to  which  many 
modem  scholars  have  committcil  tlictnselvct.  in  assigning  a  Mac- 
eabaean  dale  to  certain  psalms  that  muxt  have  been  in  cxittcnce  cen- 
turies before  the  time  of  the  Maccabce*.  The  comparison  of  I  Mace 
Tii.  17.  for  example,  with  Ps.  Ixxix.  3.  3  ought  to  satisfy  anyone,  as 
it  satisfies  I>r.  Hiri^chy,  that  Uits  p^alm  was  not  produced  In  ihe 
middle  of  the  3nd  century.  In  fact  the  chief  impression  left  upon  the 
<  reader'*  mind  on  closing  a  work  of  this  chnracler  '1%  the  pitifully  small 
'imount  of  information  that  wc  possess  concerning  Ihe  history  of  an- 
tiquity. The  arerumcms  for  distrusting  the  historicat  statcmenis  and 
presuppositions  of  the  Old  Testament  arc  almost  always  argument* 
deriving  their  ctrcngth  mainly  from  our  ignorance. 

Prineelon.  J.  Oscar  Bovn 


Betwee.v   THt  TesTAuaKTs.     By   C.   M.  Grant.  D.D.     New   Yotlt: 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Contpany.    No  date.     Pp.  xii,  146.  • 

This  is  a  delightfully  written  little  book,  containing  just  what  the 
I  gveragc  Chrirtian  reader  should  know — but  doesn't  know — about  "the 
four  hundred  years  scpanting  the  Old  and  Mew  Testaments",  Two 
thirds  of  the  book  are  occupied  witb  the  hiitory,  the  other  third  with 
tbc  literature,  of  this  period.  Of  the  several  books  that  have  appeared 
recently  dealing  with  this  subject  and  intended  for  general  reading, 
this  is  the  one  that  can  be  most  uiiretcrvedly  commended.    Within  the 
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limits  frankly  »Utcd  arul  duly  observed,  it  i&  the  best  book  in  English 
Ofl  ihi*  pefioJ  that  wc  know. 
PriMtelon.  J.  Osc*«  BftYB. 

BmucAL  Cxtnasu  akd  Modon  TaoucRT,  Or,  The  Place  or  tbk 

Olb  Testamest  DocuMENTfl  IX  THE  Ufe  Of  To-Dav.    By  W.  B. 

Jdwak,   B.A.,   D.D.,    Pro(c«or    of    Hebrew    »nd    Old   Tewanicnt 

Exegetii  in  Qti«n*s  University,  Kingston,  Canada.     Edinbnrsh: 

T.  A  T.  Oark,  1909.     Imported  by  Charles  Sciibncr'i  Sons.     Pp. 

332,  with  Index.    J3.00  net. 

The  mosi  useless  son  ol  boolt  thai  is  bting  produced  to-day  in  the 

department  of  Biblical  scholarshiii.    All  iliat  i^  definite,  detailed  and 

tangible  in  ll  is  old.  collected  from  a  hundred  source)  where  it  can 

be  belter  estimated.     .Ind   alt   that  is  original   in   it   represents  the 

pHvxte  iudsment  of  one  mail  upon  thi)  mass  of  ^It  and  their  bearing 

upon  the  world  of  reliitious  and  philosophical  thought.    It  will  be  a 

good  day  for  Old  Teitament  scholarship,  when  it  is  no  longer  d«emed 

necessary  for  every  Old  Testament  professor  10  come  forward  with 

one  of  these  general  pronounce  men  Is  that  prove  nothing,  contribute 

nothing  and  arrive  nowhere. 

frintelon.  }.  Oscar  Bovh 

Tbe  Word  fob  Gop  in  CatKCse.  By  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Staklcy,  D.D., 
of  the  American  Board  Mistion,  Tientsin,  China.  Second  edition, 
revised.    Shanghai.    1909^ 

If,  ai  Dr.  Stanley  claims,  and  at  we  suppose  truly  claims,  the  word 
shtn  is  the  generic  term  for  god  in  Chinese,  then  wc  think  he  has  tnade 
out  dearly  his  conieotton,  that  it  is  the  proper  word  to  employ  in 
ChineM  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  Elotiim  and  of  the  Greek 
Thtoi.  Nor  can  -wc  see  how  it  can  be  successfully  maintained,  that 
Stungli,  Ihe  name  of  the  deified  emperor  and  of  an  idol,  can  be  cQually 
good  aa  a  term  to  connote  the  only,  living  and  true  God.  Dr.  Stanley's 
argument  it  (ine  and  should  lieconvincingloall  who  admit  his  premistet. 
We  are  eager  to  hear  if  these  can  be  truthfully  denied. 

frintelon.  RinEJiT  DicK  Wilsok. 

Dbk  1Iab\-uiniscbe  TALHtm.  Textkritische  Ausgabe.  (Mil  einer 
Realkonkordanz  1 ,  Vokalisien,  tiberscut  und  crklart  von  Dr. 
Jakob  Fbomeb,  Charlnttenburg  4  Verlag  (iir  die  Wissenschaft  d« 
Jndeniums  1910,  Probehcft,  Teil  I  (Ordnung  4,  Trakut  i)  Babft 
Kamma. 

The  purpose  and  plan  of  this  proposed  work  arc  a,dniirabk  and 
commendable-  We  ai>prove  of  the  author's  intention  to  provide  his 
text  with  vowels,  thus  providing  his  readers  with  the  basis  of  hil 
translation.  The  critical  notes  and  readings  and  the  concordance 
promise  to  be  especially  useful.  We  hope  the  author  wall  be  aJJe  to 
finish  his  great  work. 

PrinettoH.  Roscar  Dick  Wil*om, 
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The  Reliciox  of  Babvlonia  and  AssymA.  esfMcially  in  Hs  rtlalions 
to    Iirael.      Five    lectures    delivered    at    Harvard    University    fcj- 
RoBKRT  W^IXIAU  RocKBS.  Ph.D..  (LrtpiiB).  LJK.D.,  LL.O.,  L.R.G., 
Professor  in  Drew  TheoloKical  ScrTiiiiaryi  Airthor  of  "A  Histofj 
of  Babylonia  nnil  Assyria"  in  two  vi>tuines 
W«  consicler  this  tin-  most  rradnblc  hook  on  tht  rcligioiK  of  Baby- 
lon and  Assyria  that  has  yet  appeared     It  is  cntraiwiinRiy  intcrcitinft 
(torn  ttart  to  finish.    The  chapter  on  ihe  discovery  and  dedphfTtneni 
of  (he  monunicntK  and  tlir  diKcuision  of  the  name  Jehovah  are  spe- 
cially good.    While  the  instrtion  of  the  lonK  trantlaiions  fn>iTi  original 
lources  may  and  does  inierfere  with  the  rhetorical  «fftct  of  the  lecturca, 
it   ncvetihel«j  adds   decidedly   to  their  effectiveness    for   the   more 
,  tboushtful  class  of  readers.     Prof.   Kosers  has  treated  «o  well  the 
'matters  about  which  he  has  written,  (liat  we  may  be  pardoned  for 
cxpreuing  the  ho[te  (hat  he  will  in  a  new  edition  add  a  chapter  on 
the  cult  of  (he  Babylonians,  that  is,  on  their  temples,  priests  and  cere- 
iDOniei. 
Princelem.  RotiEUT  DiCK  Wilsom, 


Novum  Testamentvm  Graete.     Tktvi  a  Retract atoribl'S  Akolis 

ADBUITO     BKneU      ADMOTATIOMEM     CkinCAM     aVBIEClT     .\LExArrT>BK 

^VTW,  Cou.  B.  Makiax  Hacdalbkar  Ai^it  OxontiENsas  l.<C  COL- 
uxno  MA.\5iCAuri!N!ii  Gkaecitatis  Novi  Trstaurnti  pROPeSSOR. 
Oxooii  «  Typographco  Clarendon iano.  [1910!.  Pp.  xxiv.  y>X 
i6:=4So-    Price  3"-  "«, 

The  value  of  ttiii  edition  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament 
^which  is  thought  to  undcrly  the   English  Revision  of   18S1    has  been 

reatly  increased  by  the  criiical  notes  of  Professor  Souter.  The 
prisMd  page  is  broad  and  pirasinft  in  appearance;  the  font  of  type  il 
clear  sad  well  proportioned ;  the  spacing  is  good.  The  book  is  issued 
in  three  forms.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  35.  net;  the  lame.  011  India 
paper,  doth  extra,  price  4s.  net ;  and  4)0,  on  writing  paper,  with  large 
margins,  price  8a.  6d.  net.  In  issuing  so  Kood  and  useful  a  text  at 
such  a  modcrsic  price  the  publishers  have  done  a  service  lo  students 
and  teachers  of  the  New  Testament.  For  students  who  cannot  secure 
the  edilio  oitava  major  or  minor  of  Titehenrforf  or  the  edition  of  Bal> 
jon,  this  ediiion  will  take  it»  ptncc  beside  that  of  VVc^tcoit  and  Hon 

tid  that  of  Nestle.  In  comparis'in  nJih  these  the  present  edition 
sses  certain  distinctive  and  important  features.  The  absence  of  the 
critical  nppnratus  from  Weslcolt  and  Hort's  text  is  a  serious  hindrance 
to  it*  utefulness;  Mestle's  variants  are  confined  to  the  printed  texts; 
Souter  neglect*  the  printed  texts  and  gives  selected  varianli  of  the 
primary  authorities.  The  care  and  tlioroughness  with  which  Souter 
has  done  hit  work  are  worthy  of  high  pmiie:  but  this  only  deepens  the 
sense  of  loss  resulting  front  the  limitation)  of  !>pace  to  which  his  work 
has  been  ttihjeeted:  for,  since  the  supply  of  Tischendorf's  tditio  extava 
minor  hft»  been  exhausted,  there  has  been  urgent  need  of  a  text  equip- 
ped with  an  adequate  critical  apparatus. 
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It  it  gntifjring  to  tbeac  who  la*r  jr!i  •<>ri«  miipitogs  alioai  the 
wiidaiii  of  Von  Soda  m  adapting  a  ocw  tjtttai  al  oonMndintrc— fol> 
lowed  xa  this  wu  hf  the  fjnMn  of  Gn«ofT— (o  £od  tfcu  Soucr  ha*  Ad- 
hered to  tbc  <dd  iTMcm.  rnng  of  OMtne  the  cqiinlcM  a«talii»  in  the 
Von  Sodm't  ■yMcm  and  extcodtnc  ««-  alterinf  tbe  old  oalf  u  oertain 
inioor  w»jx  fix  ucmficaacc  and  raise  of  wbkfa  arc  onailest  at  a  ^aacc 
He  has  adofMrd  Grccorr'*  propoul  for  tbe  papyri  snd  certain  aaml 
■MnBfcripti,  and  ha*  •bortencd  and  improved  tbe  aocatioa  for  tbe  vci- 
mom.  But  the  chief  TaJnr  of  tbe  critical  Bot«  lies  in  tbe  bet  that 
Ihejr  are  baied  do  the  critical  texts  of  tbc  vcnaoo*  and  of  the  pstriidc 
wrtlen.— m  the  latter  ca*e  in  tome  iniuoces  on  ibc  work  of  coOatioa 
upon  tvhicli  Souter  >•  liimMlf  engaccd.  Aaotlief  *:ahiaUe  feature  is 
Ibc  lUe  of  fnctioiM  to  indicate  the  proportion  of  a  partieuiar  reading 
(o  the  fond  Bumher  of  citatiou  in  the  patristic  writers, — a  feature  n 
which  ondoabtedly  tbe  result  of  moch  labor  it  embodied  and  to  wtuch 
perhaps,  together  with  the  ardtiom  work  of  vcriticstioa,  alltwoa  it 
made  in  ih«  wordt  "ncc  pouum  diccrc  qnot  mtUa  locorum  dcnno 
Inspexerint".  The  notes  moreover  prevent  tbe  resulu  of  icccni  dis- 
covery,  35  in  Mk.  xvi.  9-».  and  even  of  critical  work  not  yei  published, 
at  in  the  utr  of  the  editio  SahUita  in  Evatigtko  of  G.  W.  Horocr. 
There  are  some  (hingi^  tlui  might  have  been  added,— tlw  Utt  of  tbe 
crilicat  editions  of  vcrxion»  and  patristic  witters;  the  readings  of  the 
more  imponant  manuKripts  of  the  Vulgate:  and  some  syKcin  of  exact 
reference  to  the  patristic  citations:  but  these  wanlt  do  not  diminish 
tbc  appreciation  due  to  tlK  work  that  has  been  done,  even  if,  in  ihc 
words  of  tbc  editor,  "in  ckfendis  vero  lectiooAias  (asd  other  matiertj 
qaas  adiiotarcm  etfi  multam  operam  inpeadi,  ominbus  Kilicct  satis 
facere  neiitKO  ct  uix  dubtum  est  qtiio  praeteimisium  hoc  additum  illud 
exprofaraturi  sinl  tnihi  Icctores." 

PriMCftOH.  WlLUAU   P.  ABMsmoita. 

ECANCELtCM    CAnAMUU.      Ql-ATTUOR    EUASCEUA    LjinKE    TsAKSLATA 

Kx  CoDiCK  MoKASTERii  S.  Gatiaki  Tt'iMiNES'^i;;.  (Pstis.  BlM. 
Xst.  X.  Acqu.  Kr.  1587').  Primuin  cdidii  uariis  aliorum  Codictnn 
Lcciionibus  inlu»:rauit  dc  ucra  imiolc  dif»cruii,  Josiph  Mkbazl 
Heks.  KriburKJ  Brisgoviae.  Samplibas  Herder  (B.  Herder,  St, 
Lonis.  Mo.).    191a    Pp.  Ixiv,  187,    Price  $M5. 

This  book  h  a  coniribuUon  to  the  stud;  of  the  Latin  Version  of  the 
Gospeli.  It  contain.*  a  reproduction  of  the  text  of  the  eighth  century 
Codex  Calianum,  of  Irish  origin,  for  »on»e  time  in  the  monastery  of 
St.  Gatianus  at  Tours  and  now  in  tlie  Bibltotti^ue  Nationale  at  Paris 
as  number  1587  nov.  acqu.  The  edition  is  supplictt  with  a  facsimile- 
pacCi  prolegomena,  text  and  critiul  rKtes,  and  index.  The  prolego- 
mena contains  a  discnssion  of  the  history  of  the  Codex,  a  description  of 
its  external  features — including  ordioflraph>  and  grammar— and  3  care- 
ful examination  concernine  the  character  at  its  text.  The  consideration 
of  the  relation  of  the  text  to  the  Old  Latin  and  the  Vuljiaic  leads  to 
(he  cunclmion   that   the  text   is  mixed.     Into   its   compoution  have 
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enleird  an  African  tkmcnt— ihuughl  lo  cwisututc  the  baul  eleineni; 
a  Viil#ai«  tlemcnt—which  came  in  at  early  a«  Ihe  first  corrector,  who 
was  identical  with  Uic  original  scribe;  and  a  large  intctmediate  tsh- 
mcm  comm<jn  to  the  iwo  forrm.  This  conclusion  is  expressed  briefly  in 
the  words  of  the  editor  (p.  xli)  :  "Quae  cum  :ta  sint.  niiram  ccquidcm 
hanc  codicis  g<it  sinicturam  its  curnvrasilain  eiM  censeo,  ut  genuina  ilia 
veriio  antiqutsiiniii  Africana,  iiuniu  codici  pro  (unclatnento  iub«Me 
dcmoiiltravi,  iaivi  ante  s.  Hicronyini  aelaicm  ad  exemplaria  veter:^ 
funiliae  'Italicae'  sire  *£uropaea«'.  posiea  eliam  ad  exempiaria  Mter- 
ooynitana  »ive  pura  tivc  mixta  pc<lclempi)m  cmcndareiur  atquc  adco 
nlKeretur." 

In  calling  atiencion  lu  tlie  improper  fornib  ("Leclioncs  praccipuas 
nomino  tnconcinnas")  o(  the  Codex,  ihc  editor  Kcan  to  favor  the  view 
thai  the  Old  Latin  Version  i%  dependent  on  the  early  Syriac  (pp.  xlixf ) 
Bad  had  il»  origin  in  Rome  where  Justin  and  Tatian  aflord  pointt  of 
contact  with  Palatini?  and  Syria.  The  question  concerniitit  the  rela- . 
tion  of  the  DJateinaron  tu  the  early  Syriac  Version  is  indeed  raise<l 
in  (his  connection,  hitt  the  editor  diamiiMM  it  with  the  promise  of 
return  to  it  in  the  future. 

Tor  a  more  detailed  consideration'  of  some  of  the  issues  in  regard 
to  the  Irish  codicea  and  their  relation  to  the  Old  Latin  and  the  Vulgate, 
reference  may  here  be  made  to  I".  C  Burkitl'i  ilihcmsion  in  Tht 
JourMat  of  Thtotogicai  Sludiet,  Vol.  xi.  1909-10,  pp.  &3ij-6ii. 

Priftctlon.  WlU-tAH    P.  AKHSTnOM& 


Sn.KCTiov.'i  FBO«  THK  Gkeek  Papyw  edited  with  Translations  and 
Notes  by  CwiuiK  MuuiiAN,  D.l>.,  Minister  of  Caputh,  Perthshire. 
Cambridse:  at  the  University  Press.    1910.    Pp.  xxxii.  isi. 

In  his  eominenlary  on  the  Thessalonian  lipistlcs  (see  pRitrcXTOH 
Trelocicju.  Bcview,  Vol.  vii,  pp.  136-131),  ^f-  Milligan  tnade  the 
Ant  systematic  tLie  of  th<'  non-literary  papyti  in  the  exegesik  of  a 
eontinuous  portion  of  the  Xcw  Tcunmcnt  The  papyrus  par,-il1cli 
which  were  there  cited  are  hijclily  intercatinn.  Efui  mere  citations 
ahvays  seem  artificial:  citations  are  most  illuminating  when  one 
discovert  them  (or  hiimelf.  Even  LV.  Milligan's  tiiilnjctivc  notes 
cannot,  therefore,  take  the  place  of  an  actual  peru>>al  of  the  papyri 
thcmjelveji.  But  how  *hall  the  papyr!  he  read?  Papyru*  puhllcacions 
bavc  become  very  extensive  and  very  numerous,  and  some  of  thcin 
contain  little  mure  than  an  arid  waste  of  account!  and  receipts  and 
the  like.  No  duubc  llie  philoloipan  can  diacuver  interesting  matter 
even  til  the  dullest  list  of  names,  but  vuch  interest  is  an  acquired  taste. 
Dr.  Milligan's  "Selections  from  the  Greek  Papyri"  is,  therefore,  a 
timely  book.  By  bringing  together  fifty-live  of  the  mo*l  interestins 
papyri,  it  will  stiniitluic  inicrcai  anioiiK  a  much  wider  circle  (ban  would 
ever  l«r  reached  by  the  1art;cr  |iuh!icaliuTit~  liven  New  Testament 
students  will  be  Dr.  Milligan's  debtors.  For  the  field  of  Sew  Testament 
xliidy  hai  become  so  larfte  ihal  vpcciall/aiion  is  necessary  even  within 
its  limits.     Some  of  the  most  interesting  of  Dr.  Milligan's  selections 
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wooid  per  hips  have  escaped  the  notice  oj  3JI  New  Tetumcni  aUulcuU 
ncepi  tlioH  who  ire  eiviDC  special  attention  to  she  new  mitenals. 

With  Dr.  MiSigan'*  rotmne  should  be  compared  Wtlcovtki'i  £^<j- 
tulaf  Prwatae  Gratcar,  which  appeared  in  tbc  Tcnbocr  scries  in  19CA. 
No  doBlit  Witkowiki's  book  may  cerve  rnnen-kat  tht  Uioc  porpCMK 
«l  Itut  which  Or.  Mitlisan  hu  in  new.  But  netlhcr  work  comes  nio 
comprtitioB  with  Uw  other.  Wiikowdci  gnea  aD  the  private  lettert  of 
the  Ptoletnaie  period  that  had  been  pabUibH]  up  10  1905.  Or.  Utflifan 
does  not  cofitinc  hini^f  <r>  letters  oe  to  the  Piolenuic  period  and 
does  not  aim  at  complrtmrM  within  any  ant  category.  The  addhtOQ 
of  a  traailstion  10  every  papyriu  text  nukct  Dr.  Milligan's  work  mncb 
more  tiwful  than  Wiikowski'*  as  an  introduction  10  ihe  sitidy  of  tbe 
papyri.  Perhaps  in  view  o(  the  general  ignorance  o(  Itic  popular  form 
of  Ibr  Koine  which  stiti  prcvaih  among  mdenU  of  Greek,  a  greater 
fnlncM  in  the  notes  would  not  have  bcoi  undesirable.  The  brief  nitro> 
dKlions  to  the  scvcraJ  texts,  howerer.  arc  jtm  what  wu  required. 

The  book  should  certainly  he  eonmiended  heartily  to  every  sndenl 
of  the  .Sew  TcstamenL  Wearied  by  tome  of  Ibe  rhapsodies  of  Deiss- 
mann.  we  misht  almost  be  tempted  to  lose  sight  of  the  eolid  value  of 
■be  i>ew  texts  for  New  Testament  study.  Bui  even  a  few  boars  spent 
with  Dr.  MiUigan's  selections  will  save  us  from  such  an  error.  In 
Ihe  lirsl  place,  the  remarkable  tingntstic  aflimty  cxtsltng  between  the 
New  Testament  and  the  newly  discovered  montimenU  of  the  popular 
Greek  of  the  Koine  period  becomes  more  clearly  apparent  through 
a  general  impression  derived  from  reading  than  through  a  comparison 
of  details.  In  Ihe  second  place,  the  valtie  of  the  new  tests  it  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  linguistic  spiiere.  Not  the  literature  of  the 
period,  but  the  papyri  introduce  us  to  the  actual  daily  life  of  the  conv- 
mon  people;  and  it  was  the  common  people,  or  at  any  rale  the  real 
people  as  distinguished  from  the  artificial  diaracters  of  literature,  to 
which  Ihe  relifpon  of  the  New  Tcsiaiiteni  made  its  lirst  appeal. 

PriMeeton.  J.  Gusbah  Macbem. 

HoBAE  SynorrtCAGt  CoMTUatn'ioxs  to  tbe  Studt  or  tsic  Synoptic 
PaowxM.  By  the  V.r.v.  S»  John  C  Hawkiks.  Bart  M.A.,  D.D. 
Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Supplemented.  Oxford:  Cbrendon 
Press-     1909.     Pp.  xvi,  233. 

Eleven  years  have  paiucil  since  (he  first  edition  of  this  book  was 
luued.  Years  in  which  the  modcsi  claim  of  the  sub-ittle  has  been 
aliundanily  jnsilfied.  Horae  Synopticac  has  been  u«ed  by  cvrry  serious 
worker  in  the  problem  nf  the  origin  of  tbc  Gospels  Allen  tn  the 
preface  to  his  St.  Matthew  alludes  to  it  as  the  "invaluable  com- 
panion of  every  student  of  the  Gospels."  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
bibliography  of  every  dictionary  article.  It  is  recommended  by  pro- 
fessors to  tlietr  students.  Sir  John  Hawkins  has  reason  for  great 
gratilication  over  the  uiefulness  of  his  book  in  ihe  first  ntitlon.  The 
second  edition  will  be  used  even  more  widely. 

At   the   end  of   this   period   of  eleven   years,   the   Two-Document 
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tbeory  Mcms  (o  be  «vcn  more  gtnerallr  established  than  at  its  beginning. 
On«  of  the  latest  commenuriet  (Plumnicr  on  Mattlien-)  describes 
the  pfocest  which  resulted  in  our  Mniihcw  as  fnllowt:  "The  unknown 
constnictoT  of  the  first  Gospel  took  the  second  Gospel  and  fiticd 
on  10  it  the  eonienis  of  this  collectioa  of  utterances,  together  with 
nixterial  of  his  own  guthering"  This  may  be  Ukta  as  a  typical 
titterance-  And  to  the  pre»nit  Mate  of  opinion  on  this  subject  Haw- 
kins' hank  has  prohahly  contributed  as  much  ai  any  book  of  the 
decade.  At  the  same  time  the  inadequacy  of  the  theory  to  explain 
cert&in  very  important  features  of  the  problem  is  being  very  generally 
recogniicd.  And  tbi*  impression  is  bring  coupled  with  the  recogiii- 
tion  that  there  must  have  been  some  oral  tradition  back  of  cur  Gospels 
to  account  for  certain  peculiarities  of  reproduction.  For  this  fcehng 
also  Hawkins  is  to  thank.  One  might  wish  that  the  sections  of  his 
book  which  emphasise  the  tnadetjuacy  of  written  sources  had  been 
taken  as  seriously  as  have  the  other  parts  in  which  the  need  of 
(locumenls  to  explain  (he  facts  is  iirned.  One  must  confess  that  Part 
11,  Sections  2  and  3  have  not  received  the  same  cartful  study  on  the 
part  of  users  of  this  book  ns  have  the  sections  which  seem  to  give 
ntpport  lo  the  ilocumenlary  hypotheses. 

In  one  other  respect  die  emphasis  has  shifted  durinn  the  period 
referred  to,  The  "second  source"  is  less  frequently  called  the  "Logia" 
than  was  the  case  ten  years  ago.  It  has  become  more  and  more 
evident  (see  White.  D.  C.  G..  let.  "Gospels")  thai  Papia*  ha*  been 
unduly  influential  in  naming  the  sources  of  the  materia!  common  to 
Matthew  and  Luke.  Hawkins  recoeciiies  this,  Ihounh  still  holding 
fast  for  convenience  sake  to  the  old  name — "logia"  instead  of  "Q". 

This  and  other  changes  have  been  marked  by  our  author  by  the 
re-writing  oi  the  srctinn  of  the  hook  which  deals  with  the  "sonrce 
largely  used  by  Matthew  and  Luke  apart  from  Mark"— the  only  consid- 
erable changes  which  occur  in  the  second  edition.  He  has  added  (o 
the  lists  here  and  there,  has  made  a.  few  corrections  and  has  made  in 
footnotes  numerous  references  to  literature:  In  otlier  respects,  however, 
the  book  is  not  much  changed  from  its  first  appearance. 

The  (irst  edition  was  noticed  in  this  Reiiew  in  July,  igoi,  by  tbc 
present  writer.  While  recognizing  the  great  value  of  some  of  the 
material  presented,  a  Iwlief  was  then  expressed  that  the  same  value 
did  not  attach  In  all  the  material.  Part  I,  for  example,  presents  in 
tabular  form  words  and  phrases  characteristic  of  each  of  the  finl  three 
Gospels.  The  writer  feels  now  as  then,  after  a  fresh  study  of  these 
tables,  that  Sir  John  Hawkins  is  too  susceptible  to  charart eristic  wortti. 
'AffT^pfor  example  is  not  necessarily  a  characteristic  word  of  the  Grst 
Gospel  thoiish  it  occurs  four  times  in  the  first  two  chapters  The 
material  determined  the  use  of  the  word.  Of  courtc  there  are  many 
words  which  ate  fairly  in  the  lists  but  the  lists  are  unduly  padded. 
The  conclusion  which  the  author  draws  from  the  tabulated  results  of 
his  Study  in  this  part  of  his  book  is  perfectly  fair — i-vi,,  that  the 
authors  used  iheir  material  freely.    There  is  no  fault  to  be  found  with 
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thi»~-it  cugbt  rather  to  be  nsphuizcd  c\ca  mofc  But  the  proof  for 
h  would  be  jiut  at  Mrong  were  th«  Mils  cat  in  two.  Half  the  instances, 
more  or  \ts%,  belong  to  tbc  clau  by  which  jrou  cm  prove  anylhtns, 
and  (h«  UM  of  which  make-t  statistics  to  mislcadins-  Twenty  qucs- 
lioiMhir  fact»  Arranged  m  a  table  foot  up  twenty.  In  reality,  ihey  mty 
equal  exactly  nothing. 

In  tbc  comment  ort  Part  HI  of  the  Fiftt  Edition  a  qoeitioa  was 
rai»c<l  a>  lo  the  value  of  the  cridencr  for  the  priority  of  Mark's 
(io»p(l.  The  i|tte(tion  is  still  pertinent.  All  the  more  perhaps  becautc 
the  evidence  has  been  much  (Icpenifefl  upon  by  other  workers  in  thu 
belli.  It  is  not  whether  one  can  find  evidence  thit  Msttbevr  seems 
to  have  t\nieti<yrated  certain  phrases  and  words  of  Mark  in  ibe  imerect 
of  Jcsuf'a  person  or  of  the  charaaei  of  the  apostici,  or  that  his 
version  of  common  material  seems  to  reveal  use  of,  reRection  upon,  and 
frc4|uenily  correction  of  Mark*s  version.  There  i^  nut  the  least  ques- 
tion that  one  can  make  a  much  stronger  case  than  Dr.  Hawkins 
has  made.  Allen  has,  (or  example,  in  hit  St.  Matthew,  Bui  the  potnl 
is  whether  one  can  ttot  make  an  equally  tiroDg  case  assuming  the 
priority  of  each  of  tlie  lint  three  Gospels  in  turn.  Dr.  Hawkins  has 
done  it  asiumiTig  that  Mark  it  the  first. 

Mark  says  Jesus  healed  many,  Thit  is  not  miraculous 
enough  for  Matthew,  who  corrtas  mony  to  ali 

Mark  says  Jesus  used  meant  la  cure  the  blind  man  (spit- 
tle), also  that  Jesus  tighed;  Matthew  omits  both  details 
M  derosainry  to  Je»ut. 

Mark  says  the  Spirit  drhtlh  Jesus  forth:  Matthew  pre- 
fers ltd  as  more  respectfijil. 

Mark  makes  Jesus  ask — Where  is  my  guest-chamber. 
Matthew  corrects  chc  harshly  expressed  potSC»sivc  into  the. 
Such  intt»ncr«  are  noted  hy  Hawkins  in  sreal  numbers.  To  make  his 
bo<^  completer  as  a  Contributiait  to  the  Study  of  the  Synoptic  Problem, 
he  shoiilrl  have  given  corresponding  instances  thnwing  the  apparent 
priority  Firit  of  Matthew,  and  then  of  Luke.  Fnr  instance,  opening  a 
SynopsU  entirely  at  random,  the  following  instances  fairly  clamor  to 
be  regarded 

Matiliew  lays  (xiv.  q)  Herod  commanded  that  Herodias's 
request  be  sranted  >  This  is  not  ilelinite  enoufih  for  Mark 
who  lays  thai  Herod  sent  a  soldier  of  the  guard  and 
commanded,  etc. 

Matth'.w  (xvi.  15}  says  tlial  Jesus  commanded  to  send 
ihc  multitude  away  thai  they  might  go  into  the  vitlagtt 
to  buy  fooit.  Mark  reflects  that  the  place  was  uninhabited, 
anil  so  corrects  to  the  more  rcasonnhlc  ''tauMiry  and 
viilages." 

Matthew  (xiv.  10)  omits  lo  say  what  became  of  the  two 
dshcn.  Mark  as  pruenting  a  ftshcrmnn's  story  (Peter) 
adds  this,  to  him.  very  salient  detail. 
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Oilier   ontissioiib    in    Mattltcw's  account    whitU  a    liibefraan    woald 
naiurally  remark  and  correct  arc: 

Hatlhcw  (xiv.  34).  No  mention  made  of  the  dt«poii- 
tion  of  the  boat 

Mark  (Peier)   (vi,  53)  isys  ihry  moored  to  the  sfaorc 

Matthew  (xvi.  4)  merely  »ys  Jestia  left  ihem. 

Mark  (viii.  13)  tay>  he  went  by  boat. 

tn  the  iinrT:)iirc  of  Fcetliiig  the  Five  Thoucand,  Matthew 
has  enhanced  the  miracle  uinicccuarily  by  addinn  "bcaide 
wonicn  anil  childien".  Mark  ii  more  temperate  atid  omits 
the  phrase  both  Jiere  and  in  tlie  case  ol  the  Four  Thouiand 
a.%  well.  These  corrections  cnrnmehd  themselves  also  to 
l-ukc. 

Mstthrw  naturally  gives  much  space  to  Peter,  which 
Mark  caiinol  do  delicately.  So  he  omits  the  incidents  of 
Peter  walking  on  the  Water,  Peier  M  the  Rock,  Peter  and 
the  Half-Shekel, 

But  in  ike  arcoiinl  of  thr  TranKtiKuraiton  Murk  relieves 
—as  be  could  from  more  intimate  knowledge — the  ptc- 
sumplEtin  of  Peter's  proposal,  and  in  a  iii.iinier  justifies 
the  suittteMion,  by  adding  "iioi  knowing  what  to  answer, 
for  they  were  sore  afraid". 

Abo  Mark's  "no  man  ^avc  Jesus  only  tvffft  Iktinteh't^'  is 
more  eonaervalive  than  MaithetA's  simple  "Jesus  only". 

When  they  cainc  down  frotn  the  Mount  of  Tmnsfigura- 
tion,  Maitlicw  says  they  found  a  lad  wiih  cpittpsy.  But 
afterward  Jesus  speaks  as  if  He  were  addressinx  a  spirit, 
not  aa  if  He  were  curing  a  disease.  Mark  sees  this  incon- 
sistency and  rejects  the  more  materialistic  diagnosis  of 
Matthew.     He  »ays  the  boy  had  an  et-il  tpirii. 

Matthew  (xix.  j)  ([uoies  the  scribes  question.  *'ts  it 
lawful  for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife  for  tvtry  eauief" 

Mark  (x.  3)  sees  th»l  the  qur&tion  is  a  broader  one. 
snd  corrects  to  "Is  divorce  tffr  justifiable?" 

In  the  story  of  the  Rich  Voung  Kuler,  Matthew  (xix.  9) 
inadvertently  includes  "Thou  shall  love  thy  netuhbor  ss 
thyself  from  Jesu«'s  summary',  among  the  commandmeats. 
Mark  corrects  it,  and  Luke  follows. 

It  ii  submitted  thai  these  instances  are  just  us  forcible  as  many  of 
those  dted  by  Hawkins  to  show  the  priority  of  Mark,  some  of  them 
much  more  so.  Without  any  doubt  the  list  could  be  indeiinitely 
enlarged,  and  equally  without  doubt  as  good  a  case  could  he  made 
out  for  the  priority  of  Luke.  The  above  is  fiuhmilted  for  what  it  is 
worth,  that  is—noihing.  Nothing,  ihai  is,  except  to  point  the  sug- 
gestion that  St.  Matthew  may  be  as  primary  a  document  as  St.  Mark. 

Blisahtth,  N.  /.  Louis  Bijaron  CxAiri. 
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Chkutuj.  Die  AnQttge  dc*  Dogniu-  Voo  Profetsor  D.  Jqsamnu 
Wu&s,  Hcidclbere.  ReUjpoti&ccschichliclu  VoUtsbucher  fur  die 
dtuuche  christliche  GvgvnwatR.  I  Rdbe,  i8/if»-  Heft,  Kenn»- 
SCgrben  roa  D.  theoL  Fhcdrich  Midiael  Sdiiele.  Tubingen.  1909: 
VcrUg  vaa  J.  C  B.  Mohr  (Paul  Sicbtck).    «vo,  pp.  88. 

CmtfiTOLOGIE     DCS      t'RClIKISII.XTt;llS.        Von      JOltAKNU      WCISS,      (U 

Scbiele'i  Du  ReOsfion  i*  Cetchiehit  tind  CtgenUMjrt.  Vol.  L  tga{l. 
pp.  1711  Jff.) 

PAtit's  L'Kp  Jesl's.  Voo  Johankes  Weiss.  Berlin:  Vcrhg  von 
Reutber  oimI  Reidtaril.    1909.    8ro,  pp.  72. 

Jc8U»  IH  CtJt[;BE.<ii  nes  Ukhhistkntvhs.  Von  Johannd  Wnu,  Pro- 
ietaor  der  TbroloKtc  in  Heidclb«nt.  Tubingen :  VerUg  tod 
J.  C  B.  Mohr  (Paul  Slel>eck).     191a    &ro,  pp.  viL  57. 

JlsiTS  vow  NAZAsrra.  Mylhu*  oder  Ce»chichlc?  Eine  Au^dnaRder- 
sctltinft  mit  tOitthoti^,  Drcw«,  Jensen.  VonraRr,  ((ehaltcn  anf  dem 
Theologischen  Ferienkurs  ia  Berlin,  am  .ji.  Mi«  nnd  i.  .^pril 
1910,  von  JoHAX.fu  Weus,  Professor  der  Tbeologie  in  Heidel- 
berg- TiibioKCQ:  Verbg  von  J.  C  B.  Mohr  (Paul  Siebeck). 
I9IO.    &V-0.  ppL  viii.  171. 

Di>  GK.tcBimTucHKtrr  Jtsu.  Zwei  Reden  gehaltcn  aaf  dem  Evan- 
BcU«chen  GetncindcAbcnd  am  24.  April  1910  ju  Mannbcim  von 
Professor  Jobannes  Weiss  und  Pn>(e»or  Gxoitc  GRC-riMAcnKit, 
am  Heidelberg.  Tilbingen:  Verlag  von  J.  C.  B.  Uohr  (Paul 
Siebeck).  19101    Svo.  pp.  3a. 

There  is  no  repfese illative  of  cotiiemporary  German  th<yugbt  with 
reapect  to  the  criticiim  of  the  Gospel  hiilory  and  the  ongins  of  Chris- 
tianity who  is  belter  worth  listenins  to  than  Johannes  Weiss.  Of  a 
temper  but  little  lew  radi<:a1  itian  Wittlam  Wrede  himadf,  he  ap- 
proaches Wrcde  also  in  sharpness  of  vision,  independence  of  spirit, 
knd  bluntitcss  of  spcccK  He  any  perhaps  even  om  tuifairly  be  looked 
upon  as  Wrede's  successor  as  the  tHfanl  lerribU  of  the  "liberal" 
school.  The  very  thorough goingness of  his  naturalisTn  makes  him  bold; 
he  abandons  without  fear  cntTcnchmcnta  which  have  become  habitual 
to  "liberal"  thought,  and  frankly  declares  UDteiiable  contentions  which 
"liberals"  have  bren  accustomed  to  treat  as  key-positions ;  he  is  so  secure 
in  his  naturslisn),  it  seems,  as  scarcely  to  feel  the  need  of  any  protec- 
tion for  it  whatever.  As  wc  read  his  treatises  we  are  sensible  of  coming 
into  contact  with  a  vigorous  mind,  stored  with  learning,  beni  on  under- 
atanding  the  origin  of  Christianity  and  its  record, — understanding  them, 
of  course,  as  a  □aluralislic  mind  understands  "understand inji".  which 
meani  iu»t  the  discovery  of  the  complex  of  causes  and  conditions  out  ol 
which  [|icy  nainrally  proceeded  and  the  prficcsses  by  which  they 
naturally  came  into  being:  but  nevertheless  understanding  them, — in 
which  is  involved  also  the  exact  asccrlaiTuncm  of  the  precise  things 
«rtiich  arc  to  be  naiuralistically  accounted  for.  In  both  slaget  of  this 
proceeding  be  is  very  instructive  to  us.     In  his  attempts  to  determine 
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the  exact  things  which  arc  to  be  cxplajnctl  from  natural  csmatton,  he 
dispUys  8  very  unusual  clcartwii  and  uciitcncM  uf  iietccplion  and  be- 
eonu  a  not  uiiwekume  gui<lc  to  many  poicli  of  iliflicult  cxcgttit  and 
hifitortcal  conHnictiun  In  his  attc^mpts  lo  iinlur»li»  the  thitiKs  thus 
determined,  he  nia)(eB  unwontedly  plain  to  us  the  violence  of  the  83- 
■umplions  on  which  alone  the  iiaiuratitation  of  the  origin)  of  the 
Qiriitun  relipon  can  be  acc<XTiplii>hc>i. 

By  «oinc  chance  It  was  brought  about  that  Johannes  Weiss  gave  re- 
peated cxpres..iion  lo  hi*  views  on  the  great  subject  o(  the  Chrislology 
of  the  New  Testament  dnrioH  the  early  months  of  1909,  Then  catnc  Ihe 
publication  of  Arthur  Drews'  Chrisimmytlif,  and  in  the  early  months 
of  1910  the  lutlden  bnriling  into  flame  of  the  lire  that  it  hail  kindled 
aiMj  that  had  been  smouldcrins  for  the  preccdinR  year.  Of  courK 
Johannes  Weiss  in  company  with  his  fellow  "liberals",  was  drawn  into 
this  controversy,  by  -which  the  enlire  structure  of  the  "liberal"  ChrlMol- 
ogy  w.it  thri^wn  violently  on  the  defensive;  and  in  hii^  ctTort  to  treat  a 
jicn<ational  tubjcci  nnticnisiioniilly  he  wR6  led  to  give  another  cxprct- 
(ion  lo  his  christo logical  conceptions  Thus,  we  have  from  him  a  jeries 
of  little  volume*  put  forth  wiihin  the  limitu  of  a  twelvcmnnih,  in  which 
his  idea&  concerning  Jesus  and  the  devclopmeni  durinn  the  New  Testa- 
ment period  of  die  ihoughl  of  His  followers  concernini;  Him.  are 
slated  over  and  over  again  with  different  audiences  in  view  and  with 
different  and  even  opposite  antagonists  in  mind.  We  cannot  complain 
that  we  arc  left  in  any  doubt  as  Iv  how  he  himself  thinks  of  Jvsus  or 
as  10  how  he  thinks  Jesus'  lir»i  followers  thought  of  Him. 

The  first  book  upon  our  list,  entitled  ChrUt:  iht  Brginningj  of  thg 
Dogma,  appears  in  the  well-known  series  of  "liberal"  handbooks  pub- 
lishinR  under  the  general  title  of  "History-of- Religion  People*'  Books 
for  the  Prc5cnt-Uuy  Christianity  of  Oermiiny,"  and  is  accordingly  of  a 
■emi-popular  character.  It  undertaket  to  describe  the  development  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ  through  the  New  Testament  period 
onder  the  successive  rubrics  of  "the  Belief  of  the  Primitive  Community," 
"Paul"  and  "the  Chrislology  after  F^aul";  and  tn  doing  thi»,  it  seek*  to 
preserve  a  strictly  historical  point  of  view.  It  opens  with  these  words : 
■"What  think  ye  of  Christ?  Whose  Son  ii  He?' — so  still  nins  to-day 
the  burning  question  by  which  our  church  is  5p]it  up,  many  camcat 
Chnttians  di«|uieted,  and  not  a  few  corHcientious  men  hindered  from 
entering  into  a  close  relation  to  tlic  Person  of  Jcsos  and  His  religion. 
No  attempt  will  be  made  in  the  following  pages  to  give  a  definitive  reply 
to  this  qucJtton:  the  author  fecU  no  call  whatever  to  obtrude  his 
convictions  in  this  matter  on  others.  He  certainly  thinks  it  would  be 
desirable,  however,  tliat  even  those  who  are  not  tbe(doKiAns.  su  far 
a»  they  are  eameit  intguirer.-i  ami  not  ;ifr,'iid  of  u  little  la1>or,  should 
tttmt  lo  cleamcis  as  lo  what  the  earliest  wilnesscs  to  our  religion  really 
Irafh  with  respect  to  the  Person  of  Christ,  what  the  old  dlActtlt  and 
obscure  termt  "Son  of  God',  'Son  of  Man',  'Lord'  and  "Messiah'  really 
meant  at  first,  and  what  canvtctio«i*  of  belief  the  oldest  cnnfcstors 
intended  to  express  by  them".    Of  course  Ihc  historical  objectivity 
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announced  in  ihis  decUtation  is  not  preserved  in  the  discusiioa  itself 
(or.  for  that  nuiller.  ihrougkout  Uib  dedaraiion  itself),  as  indeed 
it  could  not  be.  The  author  is  soon  found  reading  h!»  own  faitti 
back  into  (he  primilivr  Chmiian  commtmity  an^,  indeed,  making 
his  booklet  a  historical  arjiiinw-nt  for  his  own  point  of  view.  In 
unothcr  one  of  the  little  volumes,  iiidecd.—lhat  entitled  Paul  and 
Jetvj  (pp.  4-5)^-he  drops  ilii;  ma^lc  entirely  and  openly  pleads  the 
caiuc  of  hi*  pcrconal  Socinianiun  againit  that  Chrisiianiljr  which  he 
confesses  to  be.  and  to  have  been  since  the  beKinninit.  dominant. 
"Primitive  Christianity."  he  wys  tliere.  "is — at  least  in  one  part  of  it — 
Chrtst-rcliicioii.  that  U,  there  stand^  nt  Hi  eenter  an  inner  relation 
of  laith  to  the  exalted  Chrisi.  This  form  of  reli([ion  has  ihroushout 
the  millenniiiiiis  pa^<<cd  as  the  real  Christianity,  and  there  are  still 
to-dajr  inoumeratile  ChrintiaiiK  who  know  and  with  no  other 
form  of  faith.  They  live  in  the  most  intiniatc  communion  of  «oitl  with 
the  'Lord',  pray  to  Him  and  long  to  see  Him  face  to  fa«-  Akiag- 
side  of  lliis  there  Rows  another  reli]iioU)  stream  which  h  no  loneer 
able  in  find  a  rrliKious  relation  to  the  exalted  Christ  and  has  its  full 
satisfaclion  in  pcfmittinji  itself  to  be  led  lo  the  Father  by  Jesns  of 
Naiareih.  Both  forms  of  religious  life  uand  in  our  church  side  by  side  ; 
it  were  to  lie  wiiihed  that  they  would  tolerate  one  aivsther  and  that  the 
preaching  at  the  GoKpcI  should  not  suffer  violence  from  cither  of  them. 
I  make  no  concealment  of  my  profession,  along  with  the  majority  of 
recent  theologians,  of  the  second  of  these  viewK,  and  my  liopc  that 
this  view  will  gradually  become  dominant  in  our  church.  But  ss  a 
historian  1  must  say  that  it  is  widely  different  trom  the  rolinz  view 
of  primitive  Chritrtiuiiiy,  from  the  Pauline  view.  On  tlie  other  hand, 
however,  I  must  deddedly  maintain  that  the  historical  Jesus,  at  far 
as  we  can  perceive  Him.  saw  His  task  in  drawiiiK  His  followers  into 
the  direct  experience  of  sonship  with  God.  without  demanding  any 
place  lor  Himself  in  their  piely." 

The  second  publication  on  our  list  is  the  artictc  on  "Thr  Christ^hgy 
o/  Primiiivf  CfirUtiiiuily"  in  Schick's  new  religiouB  Cyelopae<!ia.  Il 
follows  the  same  lilies  at  the  first.^^f  which  it  is  in  point  of  fad, 
only  a  somewhat  condensed  repeliljon,  coinciding  with  it  often  in  its 
very  langiLigc. 

From  these  two  the  fourth — Jts»s  in  the  Faith  of  I'rimitive  Chris- 
liamily, — differ*  only  in  thai  it  professes  to  give  ai-cottnt  of  the  varie- 
tiu  not  of  doctrinal  but  of  religious  attitude  towards  Jcsu>  whi<h 
follow  one  mother  in  the  New  Testament  development.  We  read  in 
Its  introdnctory  words:  "The  task  which  my  ihcmc  sets  me,  is  not 
to  describe  the  origin  nf  the  diftrine  of  Christ  in  primitive  Chris- 
tianity: it  is  licit  the  oldest  form>  of  confe.ision  and  syitemi  of  lielief 
which  are  the  subject  ol  thi>  reciial.  I  wi»h  lo  try  to  shi)w  what  pla<« 
Jwsus  occupied  in  the  relif^ou  of  Ihc  earliest  Chri^lians,  how  their 
religious  life  stood  related  to  Him,  and  what  they  K<>t  fmm  ihdr  faith 
in  Him  lor  their  practical  life-task."  The  sell  etna  tiJtation  of  this  new 
theme,   however,   turns   on    the    t.ime   pi  vol    a»    before — "the   weighty 


r«IiK>o(is  perionalily  o(  Paul":  and  the  chi«f  (ormi  o(  the  rwligioai 
rclatKin  10  Jtiiu  arc  held  10  be  drtcnntiKii  by  ihc  drcumstance  wbcthcr 
th«y  Iff  or  arc  noc  sffccled  by  th«  influence  of  Paiil't  mode*  of  feeling 
anil  cxprcsiiion.  There  are  irmtcd  in  turn,  thcrefarr,  "belief  in  Jmu) 
before  Paul.  Paul  hiinie'tf.  and  the  pou-Pauline  piety,  eipecially  that  of 
Jolin."  It  ha»  been  found  impostrble.  moreover,  of  courae.  to  descrilw 
rcliKJoiit  attitudes  Mve  in  lernis  of  rclistom  rnnceptions;  m  that  vhat 
we  get,  it,  after  all.  another  accnuni  of  the  varieties  of  doctrinal  atti- 
tude towards  Jctu»,  rcttcctcd  in  the  pagn  of  the  New  Tcitanient, 
iKRerin?  from  it*  companiotu  only  Jn  its  greater  wamtth  of  tone  and 
tlijt  greater  generality  of  iu  treatment.  Anil  even  these  diderencci  are 
doe  doubtleis  as  much  to  the  oiHeiital  end  for  which  this  brochure  was 
prepared,  aa  to  ttt  panicntar  Mibjcci.  It  irai  dclivernl  as  au  addrcia 
to  the  ThiTtccnih  C'onfereticr  of  OiH^Han  Studcnii  held  at  Aargau  iji 
March  1009  and  wa<^  published  tirsi  in  the  Procee^ling*  of  that  Confer- 
ence, whciKc  it  has  been  reprinted  in  this  pamphlrt. 

The  lamphlci  on  Paui  and  Jtsuj  is  also  a  reprint,  in  this  case  In 
enlarged  form,  from  an  article  which  appearel  in  the  Monoitekrift  fUr 
Pattonllktologit.  It  does  not.  however,  like  the  Jfsiu  in  ike  Faith  of 
Primilivt  Ckriilianily,  hear  il«  orittinal  practical  purpose  fttampcd  upon 
lu  face.  In  forni  it  is  a  purely  critical  inquiry  in  which  Wcits  orients 
himself  on  the  question  of  Paul's  relation  to  Jesus,  particularly  with 
reference  on  the  one  »ide  lo  Wrcdc'i  radicaliim — by  which  Paul  wa» 
made  the  real  founder  of  what  we  know  as  Christianity,  a  wholly  new 
phenomenon,  far  more  unlike  Jesus  than  Jesus  was  unlike  tlic  higher 
forms  of  Jewish  piety — and  on  the  other,  to  the  rephcs  to  Wrcde  of  men 
like  Kolbing.  Kaftan  and  JtJlichcr.  Necdleas  to  Kay  that  Weit>'  attitude 
i«  far  nearer  to  Wrede's  than  to  that  of  Wrede*i  crrtio.  Although  be  rccog- 
nires  a  much  closer  relation  of  Paul  to  Jetus,  and  a  much  more  profound 
influence  upon  Paul  liy  Jfsu>i — insiiling  even  (for  purpuieii  of  his  own, 
Fipeciallj  in  order  to  render  the  naturalization  of  the  apptrxrauce  of  Jesus 
on  the  road  to  I>aniaKus  c;i'ier)  on  a  personal  acquaintance  of  Paid 
with  Jesus— he  is  yet  as  emphatic  as  Wtede  liin]adf  in  conceiving  Paul's 
ChrUtiinity  as  essentially  a  different  religion  from  that  of  Jesus,  as  at 
bottom  not  n  development  but  a  t  rami  formation  of  it:  "I  therefore 
cannot  agree  that  Paul's  Chrislol<^[y  and  doctrine  of  Atonement  was 
fimdamentally  only  a  further  spinning  out  of  a  thread  already  begun 
by  Jesus ;  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  historian,  f  hold  Ihe  sharp 
exaggerations  of  Wrcde  more  right  than  the  tofteningii  of  hit  oppo- 
nents." (p.  8).  In  making  this  position  good  he  necc»»arily  requires  to 
reinew  Ihe  development  of  Giristo  logical  doctrine  in  the  early  Christian 
community,  so  that  there  Is  miKh  material  !n  this  pamphlet  too  which 
runs  parallel  to  the  discussion  in  Its  compniiioiis  and  \Veis«  la  quite  right 
in  speaking  of  the  ftriet.  as,  conceived  from  an  internal  point  nf  view, 
a  single  work,  whose  several  sections  mutually  illuminate  one  another. 

The  last  two  documents  in  our  list^-cntltled  respectively.  Itsut  of 
Natarfik:    Myth  or  Hiitoryf  and  Tht  Hiuoric'ly  of  /««*— «re  ^epar- 

ited  from  their  fellows  by  the  cimmBi&nec  tluu  their  ficc  is  turncil 
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in  an  oppo&Kc  direaion  and  ihcy  make  ii  their  task  to  vindicate  the 
vi«ws  commoD  to  the  wholr  *cric«  ^igajrut  a  luddcn  attack  from  ibe 
rear.  The  little  pamphlet  on  Tk«  Hisioricity  of  Jttut  is  of  weightr 
enough  contents  to  claim  out  especial  attention  did  it  stand  alone. 
But  the  contribution  to  it  of  Johannes  Weiss  is  little  more  than  a  suc- 
cinct and  eraccfully  worded  repetition  of  the  main  conclusions  to  which 
be  gives  more  extended  exptM«ion  Jn  the  largFT  document  which  liea 
before  tii  tinder  the  name  of  Setiu  of  Sniartth,  and  with  this  larger 
treatise  in  our  hands  we  may  neglect  the  wnaller,  As  our  present 
concern  is  with  Wciss's  views,  we  may  alio  pats  over  with  only  a  word, 
Georg  Grutimachcr'i  lecture  combined  with  his  in  the  smaller  pul^ 
licatioD.  It  is  an  intcrc»ting  discussion  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
historian,  of  Drews'  new  religion,  and  a  very  strong  reassertion  as  over 
against  Drews'  (and  also,  of  course,  the  Sodal-Oemocratic)  view  of  the 
orisinE  of  Christianity,  of  the  principle  that  sreat  religijius  movements 
arc  alwayi  routed  in  sreat  religious  pcrsonalitiei,  and  every  great 
rcliinon  ha»  and  intist  have  a  pcnonal  founder,  Willi  Mi  much  hint 
of  the  contents  of  the  :iniaUer  pamphlet  we  may  be  permitted  lo  turti 
from  it  to  the  larKcr.  This  gives  us  the  manuscript  basis  of  two 
lectures  delivered  in  Berlin  in  the  height  of  the  excitement  aroused 
by  the  exploiialton  of  the  assault  upon  the  historicity  of  the  man  Jesus, 
of  which  Arthur  Drews  had  become  the  popular  exponent.  But  it 
attempt*  very  much  more  than  the  mere  refutation  of  this  aisault, 
IS  indeed  it  needed  to  do,  if  it  was  to  have  any  substance.  I-'or  the 
assault  itself,  it  must  br  acknowledged,  is  in  itself  pitiably  weak,  and 
required  rather  to  be  exposed  than  answered.  \\i  exposure  is  cer- 
tainly admirably  managed  by  Johannes  Weiss,  (hough  it  is,  no  doubt, 
drawn  out  to  un  inordinate  length, — for  which  he  duly  apologizes  in 
his  preface.  When  he  had  pointed  out  that  the  fundamental  trouble 
with  Jensen  is  thai  he  cannot  read,  expressed  his  sincere  sympathy  with 
Drews  for  his  severe  aitacV  of  "myihologitis,  complicated  with  that 
infantile  ailment  elymologiiU."  and  courteously  given  utterance  to  the 
ho|)e  that  W.  B.  Smith'*  mathematics  may  be  belter  than  his  theology, 
—he  had  perhaps  said  all  that  needed  to  be  laid  in  their  dirca 
refutation.  The.  contention  of  these  writers  that  Jesus  never  existed 
cannot  by  any  poMibility  be  true,  and  the  grounds  they  urge  in  its  de- 
fence are  a  mere  mais*  of  crudities.  The  "■positive"  theologians  of  Ger- 
many have  Ihcrcfcire  very  prnperly  simply  pasted  them  by  unnoticed. 
The  "liberal"  ilieologians  are  not.  however,  in  a  position  to  do  this. 
For,  however  absurd  the  cenltal  contention  of  the  new  school  is. 
and  however  weakly  it  is  supported,  it  yet  lies  on  the  face  of  things 
that  the  method  employed  by  the  new  school  in  defence  of  it  is 
just  the  method  of  the  "libcraJ"  theologians  themselves,— their 
tnelhod  "reduced  to  abturdity"  no  doubt,  but  nevertheless  in  sU  es- 
sentials the  same  method.  It  hai  lain  in  (he  necessity  of  the  case, 
therefore,  that  the  "liberal"  theologians  should  orient  themselves  care- 
fully with  reference  lo  the  new  views;  and  litis  is  what  Weiss  tutder- 
takes  in  this  book. 
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In  one  of  h!s  footnotes  {p^i6),  Weiss  somcnhAt  urtty  remark*,  thai 
despiie  his  rcspecl  for  Schmicdcl.  be  must  aay  he  nUKlil  have  befti  in 
better  buKinets  ihim  tn  sivinn  W.  B,  Smith'*  book  on  Tbe  Pre-Ckns- 
lian  Jetut.  s  wiid-oS  hj  prfniiliiiK  it  with  a  preface.  Bui  Schmtedcl 
did  much  more  than  give  Smith's  book  ft  "^end-ofT'  by  providinK  it 
with  a  preface.  lie  very  tiisiinclly  }Dggc»tcd  in  that  yrelace  tint 
Smith's  method  u  ihe  "scientific"  method,  and  hit  r»ults  therefore 
worthy  of  respectful  consideration.  Weiu  hini»elf  does  not  lind  him- 
self in  a  position  lo  object  in  principle  to  the  method  (p.  14).  or  indeed 
lo  reject  in  the  niais  the  results,  of  this  new  radicaliKn.  He  efttecnii 
Kaltholl's  method,  iiideni,  above  that  of  Drews  or  Jensen;  bm  this 
seems  mainly  due  to  Kalthofi's  restriction  of  himself  largely  to  K'ner- 
aliticf  without  proceeding  lo  those  derails  in  the  handling  of  which 
the  absurdities  of  Drews  and  Jensen  are  most  amusingly  manifested. 
.\nd  be  may  distiiijfuish  between  their  resiulti  ax  more  or  less  accept- 
able: but  in  the  fundamental  contentions  of  the  new  speculators  be 
nwre  or  less  fully  shares.  They  cannot  assert  with  more  encrtry  than  he 
does,  for  example,  that  the  whole  Christ -tbeoloKy  of  the  church  is 
mythical.  He  is  not  even  in  a  position  to  offer  effective  opposition 
when  they  declare  that  thit  inylliical  Christ- 1 hcology  is  the  abnri^lnal 
Cfarisdan  tbeolosy,  behind  which  there  i>— nothing,  lit  docs  indeed  for 
himself  declare  that  (liere  is  behind  it  a  more  primitive  Chrittianity, 
a  Otristianity  to  which  Jesus  is  just  a  man  who  has  been  exalted  after 
His  death  to  wor!d-<lominion,— 4Ui  "adoptionitt  Chrislology"  as  it  is  the 
fashion  to  call  it.  But  he  discovers  this  more  primitive  view 
by  very  unconvincing  method«  of  dealing  with  the  records,  all  of  which, 
he  !s  cDmpe41cd  to  admit,  already  present  the  higher  Cfaristology,  As 
the  result  of  Weiss's  own  criticism  of  tfie  docatnrnts  it  is  plain 
enough  that  the  adherents  of  Jesus  from  the  bcKinninic  held  Hitii  to 
be  jusi  God  manifest  in  the  flesh;  and  Weiss  him.^elf  has  liccn  led  by 
this  fact  to  seek  and  find  a  pre-Christian  basis  for  their  high  Chris- 
lology. He  itill  KUpposrs,  indeed,  that  this  was  first  brought  into 
Christian  cinles  by  Paul :  hut  there  ^eems  no  reason  why.  if  it  were  in 
the  air.  others  than  Paul  might  not  have  been  affected  by  it.  even 
indeed  Jesus  Himself,  who.  Weiss  docs  not  doubt,  believed  in  His 
own  Mei^t^iahship  and  might  very  well  have  believed  therefore  even  on 
nam  rati  Stic  grounds  in  His  "transcendental"  Metsiahship.  In  any  event, 
the  plain  truth  it  that  when  Drews  asserts  roundl]'  that  "the  Jesus  of 
the  oldest  Christian  communities  is  not,  as  is  commonly  thought" — that 
is  in  "liberal"  circles, — "a  deified  man,  hut  a  humaniied  God,"  {Chris- 
numylkt,  p  153),  he  announces  a  fact  which  cannot  be  succcsifully 
denied,  and  it  is  the  announcement  of  this  indefeasible  faa  which 
gives  all  its  force  to  the  movement  which  he  represents.  One  would 
think  that,  already  trcniblioii  on  the  verge  of  ihe  recognition  of  this 
fact  on  his  own  accymnt.  Weiss  would  in  the  face  of  its  new  assertion, 
BOW  from  the  radically  naturalistic  and  jv>  longer  "positive"  side, 
simply  admit  ii  and  adju.st  his  theories  to  il. 

Rut  the  establishment  of  this  fact,  wc  mutt  observe,  is  nothing  less 
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than  die  dtsth-trfow  of  the  old  "I&eraliflBi.'  Tbc  tundammtal  coniett- 
tion  of  (he  oU  "UbcnUtm"  h  dm  tiHrHr  thM  Jcsni  was  a  bktt  man.  bw 
■hat  He  waa  oeljr  gradnallj  deified  in  Th«  tlioactil  of  HIa  foBowen.  Tlie 
"libtral"  Iheologtaiti  inijr  cooocal  for  a  tiinr  the  terioaans  of  the  bliMr 
Ihc7  have  received  bj  erring  out  loadly  upon  the  fantajtic  element  of  the 
Bcw  tpecuhtion,-'  its  attempt  to  cUmuisic  the  figure  of  Jcsm  alto- 
S«th«r  and  to  haa;  the  whole  aewont  of  the  origiti  of  dirittiamty  on 
a  mytK  Any  nianbcr  of  pamphlets,  however,  on  "the  homing  que«- 
rion",  "Did  Jwoi  ever  Ure?"  will  pot  extricate  thein  from  their  diffi- 
cnhiea.  It  has  been  driven  home  to  men's  con*rknwnc»  afresh  that 
Christianity  is  rooted  not  in  the  dciftcaiioo  of  a  man  btn  in  the  incar- 
nation of  a  God.  and  whatever  else  may  come  out  of  the  controversy 
i(  will  nv  longer  be  pcssiblc  for  the  bald  Sodnianinn  whieh  has  dom- 
iruted  German  Iheoloirtcal  thouKht  for  s  Ecneration  or  two  to  rale 
the  mind)  of  nven.  Negative  theology  mxM  find  a  better  way  of  ac- 
counting (or  the  origin  of  Chrlttianitjr  than  by  the  religious  imprcsiioa 
made  on  men'«  hearts  by  ttic  happy,  holy  life  of  the  man  Jesus  who 
trusted  Himself  wholly  to  the  love  of  His  Father.  The  ttanntion,  a> 
we  hive  said,  ought  ncA  to  be  difficult  for  men  like  Johannes  Weiai 
who  already  stands  so  near  to  the  new  platform  that  a  very  tihon  step 
indeed  would  place  him  fairly  on  it.  He  already  helieveK  that  "there ' 
was  already  cxiiting  among  Jcwii  and  heathen  alilie  bffort  the  appear- 
ance of  Jesus  a  Chrisiotogy.  that  is  a  dodrinc  of  tbc  Messiah,  or  at  Icbh 
the  materials  for  a  Chnrtology,  and  at  the  momenl  when  the  Messt^ 
was  found  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  the  scattered  elements,  which  lacked 
only  a  combininK  middle-point,  gathered  together  like  a  crystal  about 
its  core"  {Chrisiur,  pp.  4-5;  Schiete't  Dif  RtH^oH,  &e,,  p.  1711), 
He  already  believes  (tut  tim  fact  aceounit  (or  the  rapidity  of  the 
development  of  a  high  Chriilotogy  among  the  follower*  of  Jesus-  AoA 
he  already  thus  reduces  the  role  of  Jrstis  in  the  production  of  this 
high  Chrisloloxy  to  that  of  a  mere  occasion  for  the  crystal  i  rat  ion  of 
tlementi  already  in  solution  in  contemporary  thotiglit.  A  very  little 
earlier  dating  of  thp  process  would  enable  him  to  free  himself  from  hit 
imjuclifie<l  ns-iuntption  of  3  precedent  "adoptionicl"  Chrislology;  and  it 
should  not  require  a  very  much  further  attenuation  of  the  role  of  Jcsui 
in  it  Id  dispcTiie  with  His  "impression"  altogether.  And  then,  what  would 
he  have  more  than  Kalthoff  or  Drews  or  Jensen — except  a  little 
sounder  icliolar&liip  and  a  little  more  reasonable  mode  of  piehiring 
the  origin  and  growth  o(  the  "Cliriit-myth"? 

Meanwhile,  however,  Weiss  throws  himself  along  with  his  fellow 
'liberals"  valiantly  into  the  not  difficult  task  of  defending  "the  bistor- 
ieal  Jcflus"  from  the  assaults  of  Kalthoff  and  Drew*  and  Jciisen.  And 
incidentally,  while  doing  »o,  he  makes  clearer  ht»  own  views  as  to  the 
origins  of  Chrintianity  and  its  records.  It  is  exceedingly  pleasant  to 
see  him  in  the  imuontcd  role  of  an  apologist:  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  he  plays  the  part  very  wrctl.  They  tell  ns  thai  it  came  to  such  a 
pass  in  ancient  Rome  that  twt>  augurs  could  not  meet  one  anntlier  with- 
out smiling.    But  Weiss  can  develop  quite  a  itound  method  of  criticism 
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in  the  face  of  Jcn*cn  and  KAlthofT  awl  Drews  witli  no  ftpparcitt  shame- 
f»ceiine>».  Wc  read  for  iitiitancc  (pp.  85-4)  this:  "tn  th«)IoK'^  '"- 
v«stiKal>on  there  are  especially  in  dominant  operation  two  tnanijii. 
First,  there  is  the  Tcfideiiey,  before  the  understandinn  of  a  narmtive  in 
itsel{  ha»  been  acquired,  to  go  o(T  in  leirch  of  what  lies  behind  it, — 
for  the  mytholoKical,  aBtral  or  even  political  antccedenU.  ...  I  do 
not  at  all  deoy  tlic  value  of  iucli  a  worM-embracinK  hiltory  of  ideas, 
but  il  ii>  tiiinl  to  carry  it  out  in  a  really  scientltic  manner,  and  it  is  of 
doubtful  value  \r>  trace  hack  to  primitive  forms  of  thought  complicated, 
lehocd  and  individual  phenomena.  .  .  .  Secondly,  there  all  too  often 
intrudes  between  the  source  and  the  reader  a  really  marbid  scepticism 
.  .  .  If  it  il  UQscienlific  (o  give  credence  to  a  writer  on  his  mere 
worfl.  It  is  iu.ii  it*  unM:ientilic  to  rcfme  credence  to  a  source  where 
what  it  relatcD  is  wholly  unexceptioniihle  merely  because  it  could 
no  doubt  possibly  be  fabulous.  .  ,  .  Over  a^Ainst  our  cranKclical 
tradition,  not  merely  the  miraculota  stories,  there  i*  arrayed  to-day 
a  muod  of  what  t  can  call  nothing  else  but  distrual,  wliich  in  no  way 
arites  from  the  matter  jt*elf,  but  from  an  exec"  n(  critical  feeling, 
which  goc>'  often  rnoufth  hand  in  hand  with  a  touching  lacic  of  criti- 
cal sense.  .  .  .*'  If  only  Weiss  would  follow  his  own  prescription  I  ' 
For  ihii  is  the  same  WJeiw  who,  having  framed  for  himself  a  pretty 
scheme  of  the  development  of  the  ChristoloEical  ihouKht  of  the  Church, 
— a  scheme  which  suppooes  Jesu<  to  have  made  no  cUimii  tn  a  divine 
dignity  for  Himself,  but  his  followers  hni  10  have  exaheil  Him, 
after  His  de^th,  to  the  side  of  God  as  world-ruler,  then,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Stoic  ideas  to  have  made  Him  a  Itinii  of  secondary  God 
(Paul),  and  finally  to  have  put  Him  quite  on  a  level  with  Ci>d  (John) 
—on  finding  that  the  entire  body  of  New  Tcitament  writers  prescnl 
a  JeiiiK  who  was  rfivine  and  claimed  to  be  divine,  seeks  to  wrest  from 
them  nrtwilling  testimony  to  an  "earlier"  view  of  which  ihey  them- 
selves know  nothing  and  vigorously  contradict:  on  finding  no  "direct 
evidence"  of  an  "adopiioni^t  Christology"  among  Christ's  earliest 
ditciples  endeavors  to  make  indirect  evidence  of  its  early  prevHlence  out 
of  records  which  certainly  did  not  bear  this  meaning  lo  those  who 
have  transmitted  itiem  to  us:  on  finding  Paul  openly  declaring  Christ 
to  be  nothing  ie«  than  God  over  all,  just,  without  a  scintilla  of 
objective  KTound  for  doinit  so,  throws  out  the  text  in  which  Paul  makes 
this  declaration  as  "inconceivable"  in  Paul's  mouth, — that  is,  discord- 
ant with  Wcisi's  theory  of  what  Paul  ought  to  have  said  (Chiiitvi, 
p.  3q)  \  \n  other  words,  he  sustains  his  radical  posilioi)  only  by 
neglecting  his  own  prescribed  nKlhodi  of  sound  critical  procedure. 
Thus  he  seems  to  bang  between  !wo  deMinies.  Either  he  tnu^t  con- 
tinue to  use  the  mclhoUii  common  to  him  and  his  more  radical  oppo- 
nents, and  then  he  can  \carcely  escape  their  extremities  of  ncRaiion.  Or 
else  he  must  follow  the  sminder  inelhods  he  tells  them  they  ought  to 
follow,  and  then  he  can  surely  not  fail  ultim&tcly  to  reach  "con- 
servative" conclusions.  It  appears  to  he  only  a  new  instance  of  the 
old  difficulty:  "I  see  the  good;  lb<  evil  I  pursae." 
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It  would  be  inlcTCtttng  to  call  attention  to  the  numcroui  matters  ol 
importance  to  the  unilcrstaiulinn  of  early  Christian  Christol^igy  on 
which  Weiss  speaks  in  these  crcAtises  wiih  his  usual  point  ftnd  force. 
This  notice  is.  however,  already  long:  and  perhaps  il  will  suffice  after 
what  hat  been  already  said,  simply  tn  transcribe,  in  concluding,  tbe 
opcninR  and  closing  words  of  the  two  formal  prcscntarions  of  his  views 
upon  the  early  development  of  Christoloffieal  thought.  In  these  pas- 
»ag»,  he  hirnself  suin*  up  the  nibirtance  of  hi«  linding). 

The  openinc  words  we  take  in  the  form  in  which  tbey  occur  in 
(he  ariicic  in  Schicle's  Cyctofaedia,  (pp.  1711  *<;.); 

"It  is  a  burning  question  for  science  as  well  as  (or  the  church: 
On  what  doei;  the  bcUcf  of  Chriitianity  in  the  Son  of  Gnd.  in  His 
ddty,  in  Hit  namo  'Lord'  and  'Son  of  Man'  rest?  How  did  thli 
belief  come  into  beinj;?  The  old«r  theotony  did  not  see  any  problem 
in  this  question;  for  it  wa»  self-evident  to  it,  thai  the  belief  of  the 
early  Clirislians  merely  gave  cleir  expression  to  what  Jeius  Himself 
had  witnessed  of  Himielf,  The  primitive  Christian  Chriilology  was, 
therefore,  only  the  fit  description  of  what  y/as  actually  given 
in  the  Person  of  the  Lord.  The  newer  theology,  since  it  strives  to 
conceive  the  historical  personality  of  Jriim  cvct  more  clearly  as  purely 
human,  feels  a  problem  here.  How  was  it  posniblc  thai  the  early 
Christians  should  so  unhesitatingly  and  with  surh  assurance  transfer 
a  ftilncss  of  divine  predicates  to  a  personality  the  human  iratu  of  which 
are  still  recognizable  by  us?  .\nd — to  sharpen  the  problem — how  can  it 
be  explained,  that  so  lofty  and  developed  a  doctrine  did  not  work  itself 
out  in  a  long  development,  but  lies  before  ns  essentially  complete 
already  in  the  oldest  literary  witnesses,  the  Epistles  erf  Paul?  The 
newer  theology  answers:  this  rapid  development  of  Qiristology  to 
lis  highest  and  farthest- reaching  expression  has  its  ground  in  this — 
that,  already  before  the  appearance  of  Jesus  a  Christology  existed 
among  Jews  and  (lellcmBts  alike,  that  is  to  say,  a  doctrine  of  tbe 
Messiah,  or  at  lean  the  materials  for  a  Chrisiolog/i  and  at  the  moment 
when  the  Messiah  was  discovered  in  the  Person  of  Jesus,  the  Kattered 
elements,  which  had  lacked  only  a  comtHning  center,  gathered  ioge>tber 
like  cry.ttaU  around  tlieir  core.  There  was  hardly  needed  any  par- 
ticular reflection;  the  same  expressions  which  had  been  in  use  pre> 
viously  of  the  future  Mestiah,  were  applied  at  once  to  the  present 
Messiah.— of  course  with  the  adjustments  which  were  required  by 
what  was  peculiar  to  Jesus,  especially  by  His  death  on  the  cross;  and 
the  Christology  was  in  substance  complete.  But  there  never  was  a 
Jewish  doctrine  of  the  ^tcssiah,  however  completely  worked  out, 
which  had  power  10  transmute  the  longings  for  a  better  future  itUo  the 
joyful  assurance  thst  the  fulfilment  of  the  hope  had  come.  And  all 
Hellenistic  speculation  about  the  highest  middle-being  between  God 
and  man,  could  never  awaken  iheclearand  inspiring  couvicticm  that  the 
divine  I.ogOS  was  present  in  a  parliculnr,  well-known,  heart-winning 
personality.  This  transformation  of  speculation  into  religious  intui* 
tion,  of  a  Messiah-idea  into  a  Jesus-liKure, — this  combination  of  hitherlo 
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disconucted  elmiwus  of  conception  into  a  fixed  middlC'tMiint. — pr«u>- 
poie»  a  power  of  attraction  of  which  we  cannot  Conn  a  atrons  cnoitjch 
notion  What  a  powerful  indirect  or  direct  influence  mutt  Jtim's 
pcnonalily  have  exened  upon  the  »oula  of  Hit  adherents,  tliat  they 
should  hare  bclie\-cd  such  things  :il»)ut  Him  xnd  hive  l«en  feadjr  lo 
di«  for  this  belief  I  Thus  there  lies  at  the  batii  of  the  doctrine  ul 
Chriu,  at  erery  >ta£e  of  tis  development,  a  belief  in  Jesus  which  wc 
mutt  sympiilhetically  fMl,  even  thoiieh  often  oioufrh  it  Menu  choked  by 
■pec  uU  I  ion." 

The  cIoeinK  words  we  take  in  the  form  in  which  they  occur  in  the 
Irsciate.  Chrulut  (pp.  87-88)  :— 

"Wc  have  travelled  over  a  long  road:  from  Ihc  Jewish -Chin  Sitin 
idea  of  a  political  Meuiah  to  the  doctrine  of  the  heavenly  Mcs&ish 
and  Son  of  God  1  from  tlie  adoi>tio:ii»tic  cxaltation-CliristoluKy  t<j  the 
doctrine  of  the  pre-exisieiit  'Man'  and  'Snii  of  God',  atid  to  the 
LogoK-Pneitma'Chriit :  through  ihc  difficult  quettions  of  the  incar- 
nation to  the  conception  and  presentation  of  the  Gospels.  The  total 
jmpreuion  ha*  been  that  primitive  Chrtitianily  made  use  of  already 
existing  forms  and  ideas,  in  which  to  bring  lo  expression,  in  a 
naoncr  eapnbie  of  beine  understood  by  all,  and  yet  at  the  same  ttmr 
■bfoluie  arid  detcmti native,  the  overwhelming  impression  made  by 
the  Person  of  Jesus.  Predicates  were  sought  out  which  declared  that 
there  were  contained  in  Ilim  the  ideal,  and  the  highest  religious 
goods.  To  the  men  of  old  time  the  predicate  of  deity  o^crcd  itself 
continually  for  this  purpose.  In  varied  forms  this  was  apultcd  (> 
Jesus.  Thus,  liowcver,  the  problem  was  raised  that  ncvcrthelcas  the 
*nic  humanity  which  was  perfectly  clearly  preserved  in  memory  and 
tradition,  should  not  be  lost.  The  efforts  to  find  a  solution,  which 
were  made,  are  altoRether  incomplete  and  only  create  new  questions, 
A  chain  of  inexpressibly  complicated  and  in  the  highest  degree  un- 
happy controversies  attached  itself  to  this,  until  the  famous  compromise- 
formula  of  'one  Person  in  two  Natures'  wa*  invented,  which  can  never 
give  utisfaction,  no  matter  how  acutely  it  may  l>c  thought  out.  For 
the  question  must  be  continually  raised  afresh  how  it  can  be  imngined 
that  Godbood  and  manhood  can  be  united  in  a  single  earthly  person. 
For  The  modern  man  striving  earnestly  and  longingly  after  clearness 
and  certainty  all  these  Chrislological  foiinulas  bave  already  about  them 
ictliiiig  strange  and  foreign,  because  they  arc  producLi  of  the  utterly 
fdifferent  soil  of  ancient  thought.  What  wns  altogether  easy  for  an 
ancient  man  to  conceive,  that  a  man  should  be  in  reality  an  incarnate 
God.— as,  for  example,  the  Roman  emperor  or  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  or 
as  a  Plato  might  be  the  Son  of  a  God— cannot  make  eiitrsiice  into  our 
minds,  because  wc  feel  much  tOD  sharply  the  unpnssabk  boundary 
line  that  divides  the  divine  and  the  human.  From  all  the  stammering 
attempts  lo  express  the  nature  of  Christ  in  formulas,  wc  can  Icani  only 
how  mighty  the  personality  must  have  been  which  has  inspired  men 
to  such  a  faith,  stirred  their  phantasy  after  such  a  fashion,  and  oc- 
cupied their  thought  through  thousands  of  years.    The  less  we  are 
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ible  ta  understand  and  >dopi  the  Chrtstotogy  ihe  tnoit-  KtrotiKljr  ar«  we 
thrown  back  upon  the  P«r»on  of  Jesus.  To  undtrsiand  Him,  lo  re- 
ceive oar  impression  from  Him,  to  let  outsclvcs  be  drawn  by  Hiin 
into  His  life  with  th«  father, — thi»  is  niore  important  than  to  SaA 
a  formula  ot  confession,  ia  whieh  we  may  be  at  once  dogmaiicatly 
correct  and  historically  true." 

The»e  wordt  are  surely  vcrj-  pathetic.  For  what  Js  their  barden 
but  just  this:  wc  »re  modern  men,  and  as  modern  nwn  simply  can- 
not believe  in  a  divine  Oirtst;  but  we  L-annot  do  without  Jesui  anJ 
will  therefore  think  of  Him  as  greatly  m  wc  can. — at.  a  truly  heroic 
man.  Meanwhile  what  is  itwtt  itrongly  borne  in  on  us  u  we  read 
u  thai  W«is*  does  not  find  hi«  merely  human  Jesus  in  (he  records 
but  impciws  him  on  the  records.  The  whole  elTort  of  the  newer 
thcolocy.  lie  says,  is  "lo  conceive  the  liistorit-al  pcr>oiiality  of  Jmus 
ever  more  clearly  as  purely  human."  The  lest  of  all  conceptions  of 
Christ  is.  Do  ihey  offer  us  a  merely  human  Christ?  The  one  thing 
thai  eannni  he  allowcil  is  that  that  Man  who  walked  the  earth  and 
has  created  the  new  world,  was  in  a.ny  respect  more  ih.in  man.  At  all 
haiurds  we  muat  not  allow  that  God  has  entered  in  this  Man  into  the 
sphere  of  human  life.  The  rock  of  ofFcntc  is  the  IncamatioiK  and  any 
ihinsf  is  more  credible  than  that.  When  we  make  [>uf  Socinianisni  the 
major  prctntM  of  all  our  reasoning,  is  it  siratiHC  that  whai  we  take  out 
of  our  premises  as  our  conclusion  is  just  Socinianiini? 

Princtton.  Bknjauin  B.  WAitrinA 
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Tbcie  three  work*  deal  with  Roman  Catholicism,  and  arc  written 
with  modern  conditions  in  view.  The  tirsi  bears  Ihe  imprimatur  of 
Vicar  General  Pages  in  Paris,  nnd  is  commended  by  several  Cardinals. 
RaiiipolU  among  them,  and  other  hJKh  dijtnitarics  of  the  Papal  church. 
The  second  emanates  from  the  same  sect,  but  the  author  like  others  of 
his  commuRion  before  him  seeks  refuge  in  anonymity.  The  third  is 
from  the  pen  of  a  German  protesiant  professor.  Passion  is  evident  ia 
every  page  of  the  first  two,  the  third  is  marked  by  its  calmness, — the 
caltn  that  follows  victory. 

The  fonunes  of  the  remarkable  Roman  mystical  cuh  known  as  the 
Devotion  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  runs  paraJlel  to  those  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,   under  whose  auspices  it  came  into  exislcncc,  and 


undrr  wliosr  priitfciioi)  anil  suidAiice  it  hxt  aiuined  to  such  pfonipciioe 
among  papUtt.  thai  lo-dny  innre  than  twenty  million  of  the  bllhftd 
are  enrolled  in  over  fttty  thousand  societies.  ;ind  a  rich  liicnturr  it 
devoted  to  its  propitK«tioii.  The  first  work  publlibtd  on  its  behalf  b]r 
the  J«oit  Croi»rt  in  1C91  was  condemned  at  Rome.  In  answer  10 
inoti)cr  aitempl  to  eitabliih  it  in  17J?  the  fromoWr  Fidri,  who 
btcame  laicr  Pope  Bcncdiel  XIV.  declared  that  if  ihis  dcvotioti  Vfere 
permitted  there  wo.  nothing  lo  prevent  similar  devotion  being  made 
to  the  eyw.  lontfue  and  other  parts  of  Jestu'  body.  It  was  not  until 
i;<i5  that  a  special  mns^  of  the  Sacred  Heart  wii»  alloweil  and  then 
only  with  the  tmdersiandina  Ihat  the  heart  was  to  be  regarded  only  as 
a  symbol  of  the  divine  love.  This  however  w^as  not  antisfactory  to  the 
Jesuits  who  adhered  to  the  cult  during  the  period  of  their  suppression, 
and  pushed  it  with  vigor  on  llieir  reaioraiion.  In  spite  of.  or  pcrliaps 
,0n  account  of  opposition  (n»m  the  Mde  of  the  Jsnsoiisli  ;ind  Bencdic- 
jnes  and  iJk  sneer  of  good  papists  at  the  "entrnil-worithip".  privilege 
alter  privilege  ha»  been  accorded  lo  the  number*  of  the  «ociciie»  of 
Uie  Sacrwl  Heart,  and  it  is  openly  iaid  thai  the  real  object  of  d«'Otion 
is  not  the  love  of  Chriit  but  his  real  Aeshly  heart.  In  accordance  with 
tfait  ill  2II  images  peTtaioing  lo  ihc  cult  tlic  heart  must  be  plainly 
finbtc 

The  volume  of  M.  Hamon  purports  to  be  a  scicmi5c  «nd  critical  (the 
critical  notes  are  10  be  found  in  a  laruer  edition  publiihed  in  19017) 
aceouni  of  the  life  of  the  founder  o(  thu  exiraordinarj-  "devoiion*,  the 
Btui  Margticrile* Marie  .^bcotjue  of  Paray  le  Motiial.  and  of  the  special 
fevelationt  of  which  she  wa«  the  recipient,  with  the  interpretation  put 
upon  them  by  her  spiritual  adviser  rhc  Jesuit  priest  La  Colonibicrc. 
It  is  the  slory  of  a  simple-minded  Freiicli  sirl,  who  lUlTered  for  several 
years  from  an  unhnowri  malady.  She  did  noi  dare  address  otir  Lord 
but  turned  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  vowed  10  become  one  of  her  'daugh- 
ters' if  she  recovered.  Upon  this  she  speedily  regained  her  healdi. 
Afterwards  she  was  tormented,  by  the  devil  we  arc  told,  on  account  of 
her  vow.  doubtiiif:  whether  ;i  promise  made  in  childhood  wus  binding 
for  life.  She  disciplined  herself  lio^'cver  by  such  means  a»  binding 
herself  with  knotted  cordx  and  slenuna  on  hare  plankK.  St.  Francis 
of  Sales  helped  her  too,  for  once  when  praying  before  his  image  he 
call  on  her  a  pecuMariy  compassionate  k1"icc.  and  called  her  "my 
daughter".  After  she  entered  the  convent  she  continued  her  "disci- 
pline", but  was  divinely  informed  that  obedience  to  her  superior?  was 
better  than  even  self -mortification.  So  she  learned  ihe  great  funda- 
mental duty  of  regarding  her  cccleiiaatical  superior  as  Jci^iis  Christ  on 
earth.  The  rerelalions  culminated  in  a  series  in  which  Jcsm  revealed 
lo  her  his  heart  burning  (the  dames  were  visible)  with  love  for  the 
world  and  her.  and  gave  her  explicit  directions  concerning  the  new 
cult  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  According  to  Marguerite -Marie's  quoted 
words  Jesus  said  to  her  "my  divine  heart  is  so  impassioned  with  love 
for  men  and  for  you  in  particular,  that  it  is  not  able  to  contain  within 
iuclt  the  flames  of  its  burning  charity  .  .  ,  ",    She  continues,  '"Then  he 
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demaniiti  of  lue  my  Itt^n  and  1  prayed  him  tu  Ukc  it  This  be  did. 
and  placed  ti  wtlhin  liis  o«m  »dorabI«  brntt.  where  il  appeared  to  nic 
u  a  tinjr  aiom  which  was  contumed  in  ihat  licry  furnace.  Then  he 
took  it  o(t|  again  as  a  flame  bnmioe  in  ibe  shape  of  a  he«rt,  and  put  it 
bade  again  in  the  {rfacc  frooi  wfakb  he  bad  taken  it  ...  "  For 
■evcral  days  after  this  "divine  vtsiC  Marine  rite -Marie  wU  quite  iDCa- 
paciiaird  (or  ordinary  dutiet,  being  "entirely  intoxicalcd  and  inflamed 
with  love";  moreover  from  this  lime  on  until  her  death  she  had  a 
pain  in  her  dde  wliich  could  be  relieved  only  by  bkK>d' letting. 

There  it  no  need  to  continue.  Such  "revclaiioos"  to  nuns  are  noi 
uncommon  artd  the  Roman  authoritiet  hare  known  how  to  suppress 
tfao«<  thai  were  di»pl«a»inf{.  The  imponance  of  (hit  lt(e  of  the  Bleued 
Marguerite-Maric  consists  in  ihis,  thai  il  shows  the  kind  of  niorbMl 
aensuous  pietjr  that  ia  cuhivatcd  amoiiK  pa(MS(s  by  llose  now  in  conlrot 
of  the  Vatican.  One  liiihoj)  writing  to  M.  Hainoti  froin  Rome  con- 
gralnlaiei  him  on  hit  achievement  and  addc  Ihat  "consciciiliout  scholars 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  speak  of  ncrvau«neM  or  hyperae»the*ia  in 
coniwction  wiih  Marguerite- Marie  ai  Iherc  is  not  the  slightett  aign  of 
either*'.  We  cannot  help  recalling  that  from  ihiit  same  cirde  such 
explanaiioni  arc  given  of  \rartln  LuUier'i  struggles  in  his  early  days. 

That  all  Roman  Catholic*  are  even  yet  not  comnutled  to  the  cuh  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  goes  without  saying;  bm  few  of  Ihcm  now-a-days 
would  dare  to  write  openly  the  words  "they  (the  Jesuits)  are  the  chief 
supporters  of  special  devotions,  of  arithmetical  piety,  of  debilitatiog 
excess  in  what  is  caileil  spiritual  <litcction,  and  of  the  ghastly  vulgarity 
of  wonhippmg  a  phyiical  fleshly  heart".  Thi*  sentence  U  taken  froen 
Lciten  to  ifii  lioiintss  Pope  fiiu  X,  and  are  choractcnstic  of  the 
book.  We  confess  that  we  approached  this  work  with  misgiving  as 
one  generally  docs  anonymous  writings.  But  whoever  the  author  be, — 
the  editors  vouch  for  him  as  a  priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,^ 
he  ha*  prodticed  quite  a  remarkable  book.  It  is  not  often  to-day  thai 
one  hears  such  an  rmpasiii^ncd  plea  for  libcrly  within  the  Roman 
Church.  The  auihiir  *4ys  nothing  new.  Proleslant*.  especially  those 
of  ihc  continent  of  Europe,  who  feel  the  pressure  of  Rome,  know 
perfectly  well  that  their  old  enemy  is  still  the  same:  we  in  English 
speaking  lands  who  see  hardly  more  than  itie  excellent  work  of  pa- 
rochial priests  are  apt  to  forget  the  pxpai  claims  and  rei^ard  as  bigotry 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Protestants  to  revive  tlie  discnstions  of 
the  Re  format  ioti.  But  here  is  an  attack  Irom  within  t])c  Roman  Qiurcb 
itself  second  to  none  in  the  completeness  of  its  criticism,  and  the  fierce- 
ness of  its  denunciation.  The  writer  has  a  more  than  usual  command 
of  the  English  lanRiiage.  and  uses  all  his  ability  in  This  respect  in  a 
way  that  reminds  one  of  nothing  less  than  the  works  of  pre-Reforma- 
tion  wonld-hc  reformers.  The  poind  of  attack  are  the  old  familiar 
ones:  the  Papacy  and  freedom  of  conitcicnce,  the  Iniquisilion,  Papal 
claims  to  aovcrcignty  over  civil  governments,  indulgences,  cch^baty. 
freedom  of  the  intellect,  the  Jesuits  and  the  preieni  tyranny,  and  others. 
Without  detcending  to  diatribe  or  the  coarseiicsi  of  many  nnti-Ruuiau 
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woths  the  author  endeavors  to  iliow, — and  dott  show,— from  authorin- 
tive  documenu  aiid  modern  inttancet  rh;;t  the  Papacy  is  to-dajr  etten- 
tially  the  »ame  a*  in  the  Midille  Agc«.  He  thinlct  thcrcfare  that  "lliat 
antipathy-  to  Rome"  which  ha^  been  for  three  centuries  so  striking  a 
featurt  in  the  reliKti>iis  life  of  the  inOM  prosperous  and  enhKhtcDed 
nations  o(  the  world  . .  . ,  docs  not  rest  on  blind  bJKOIrr  or  utircaswiable 
malice,  but  a  bated  upon  the  nDtorioiu  put  history  and  the  perfectly 
evident  preieni  policy  of  the  Roman  See". 

Tbe  author  has  not  escaped  (he  temptation  to  which  so  many  of  hta 
oo-r«liffio(iuta  on'ihe  continent  have  fallen  victim.  In  ibc  second  part 
of  his  volume  entitled  "Fsith  end  Criticism"  he  pleads  noi  so  much  (or 
freedom  of  inquiry,  ai  for  one  particular  view  of  dogma  and  the  Script- 
ures. In  Old  Testament  criiiciun  he  may  be  roughly  claiied  as  a  pan- 
Babylonlst  and  in  the  New  Testament  he  follows  those  who  lay 
emphasis  upon  the  escluioloKJcal  elements  of  our  Lord's  icacbinit,  and 
derive  these  from  the  current  views  of  His  times.  To  him  Clirist  is 
not  God;  "that  lie  was  God,  that  awful  Infinite  beyond  the  spaces  of 
the  stars,  and  beneath  the  foundations  of  the  world — imposuble  I"  But 
Jetiis  as  the  foremost  of  God's  prophets  and  the  sovereign  spirit  among 
humanity's  laints  and  martyrs;  Jesus  a«  our  brother  has  a  meaninR 

and  a  divine  meaning  for  us otir  divines!  Witness  to  things 

^^iritual  and  unseen,  the  holiest  Preacher  of  human  charity,  the  ever- 
living  bond  of  human  brotherhood".  Simitar  siaiemctiis  arc  familiar 
enough  from  other  quarters:  but  they  are  unparalleled,  as  far  as  we 
know,  in  tbe  literature  of  American  Roman  Catholicism. — tl  is  not 
many  years  since  Dr.  Dollingcr  out  of  wide  knowledge  of  the  Jesuits, — 
whom  he  called  "incarnate  superstition  united  wilh  despotism," —  and 
after  the  elevation  of  Liguoti  to  the  dignity  of  Doctor  Ecclesiae,  bit- 
terly wrote,  "such  a  condition  cannot  last  long,  sooner  or  later  there 
must  come  lomewhcrc  a  reaction  tor  the  better,  though  the  wliere  and 
the  how  in  hidden  from  our  eyei".  Swh  a  reaction  is  to  be  seen  now 
in  France  and  elsewhere.    Are  wr  aUo  lo  have  one  in  America? 

Quite  different  in  tone  is  Prof.  Kriiger's  short  sketch  of  the 
Papacy.  It  is  neither  subservient  to  party  nor  belligerent.  It  is  neither 
beialded  by  the  approbation  of  superiors  nor  sheltered  behind  anony- 
mity. It  ifi  a  good  example  of  the  inlellectual  freedom  so  valued  by 
Protestants  and  so  earnestly  desired  by  'A  Modernist'.  In  two  hundred 
and  sixty-six  pages  of  large  print  one  cannot  discuss  the  history  of  the 
papacy  in  detail.  Prof.  Kruger  hai  not  attempted  lo  do  so.  Indeed 
one  great  merit  of  the  book  is  that  all  detailed  discussion  i.%  lacking. 
What  we  have  is  the  broad  outUnc  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Roman  idea 
from  its  inception  until  to-day.  The  lighti  and  the  shadows  are  both 
^tparent  The  nK>dcst  beginnings,  the  need  of  leadership  in  the  west, 
a  few  notable  men  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  the  political  compact  with 
the  Franks,  the  forged  decretals,  the  sUcrnation  of  evil  and  reform, 
the  Hildehrsuflian  program  snd  il*  coinummation  in  Innocent  111,  the 
early  futile  atiempts  on  the  pan  of  Europe  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
Roman  bondage,   the   Reformation,   ard  the  defeats  of  more  recent 
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years  down  to  the  otablishment  of  tbe  Ilaliao  kiagdotn  sgaiott  the 
pipal  protest  in  i8;d, — about  Ibit  frimewotk  pverj  hinonr  of  the  Pipac? 
inuti  he  btiilt:  but  it  has  been  Prof.  Krugcr's  good  fortune  to  p«s«ni 
all  thc»<  features  in  well  balancti]  proportion  and  in  tuch  Easbioa  thu 
their  relationn  ta  eontemporary  hiKor;  and  that  of  the  papacy  as  a 
nniiary  whole  are  eviileni,  and  lo  make  of  the  wliote  a  story  that  one 
may  read  wilh  profit  and  enjoyment  in  an  evening.  The  reader  wiU 
not  find  itiuch  about  dogma  and  religion.  To  Prof.  Kruger  (1km  do 
Dot  belong  Id  the  papacy  as  such.  It  is  a  purely  human  excrcacence 
marring  the  fair  form  of  ChriMiamty.  but  one  which,  although  now 
under  control  and  conlined,  b  txilher  innocuoui  nor  quieaceni.  On 
the  contrary  Prof.  Krtiger  note«  a  recrutletcence  of  Roroaninn  in 
Gcrniniiy  in  the  la>t  forty  yeari,  and  one  cnnnot  doubt  that  he  bad 
the  KuliMr-Katnpf  of  the  fatherland  in  mind  all  the  while  he  was  wnl- 
ing.  He  is  ni>l  belliKeretit  but  be  i»  militant,  if  the  term  may  be  applied 
to  the  soldier  on  guard.  Nor  does  be  doubt  the  outcome.  He  quotes 
indeed  MncButay'x  pnipheey,  but  only  to  follow  it  with  the  parable  of 
the  husbandman  whoic  loul  wa«  required  of  him  as  he  prepared  larger 
bams.  1  have  not  compared  the  translation  with  the  originai.  but  the 
Engli»h  is  flowiTijE.  and  1  have  noticed  few  places  which  seem  to  require 
correction.  On  page  20  "sixth  comniandnient"  should  obviously  be 
changed  to  "seventh  comntandment"  10  suit  the  Enghth  enumeration. 
I'rhicrtOH.  Knot  D.  MADitLLAN. 

MiCBAEL  SiKETus,  Hu  tjFK  AWD  TrACHiNCg.  By  Carl  Theophiius 
OuMNKM,  Professor  of  Church  History,  Academy  of  the  New 
Church,  Bryn  .Mhyn.  Pa.  Philadelphia:  Press  of  J.  B.  Lipplncott 
Company,  1910,  pp.  96.     Price  jo  cents. 

This  little  Swedenbofgian  book  will  show  that  Michael  Scfvetus  was 
the  only  man  of  hb  time  capable  of  rcfonning  the  church  and  lh»t  he 
was  picveDted  from  doing  so  by  the  vtnilent  hatred  of  John  Calvia  In 
the  (irsi  part  the  uutlior  lelb  the  ilory  of  Servetos'  life  and  death,  and 
of  John  Calvin's  experieiicet  in  the  spiritual  world  as  revealed  by 
Swedenhorg.  The  second  pari  \t,  given  lo  Servetus'  Theology,  in  whkh 
it  is  shown  that  be  continued  tlic  work  begun  by  Origen  and  completed 
by  Swedcuboric-  He  "came  as  near  to  the  Doctinnc  of  genuine  truth 
as  could  be  pt>isible  lo  any  nian,  short  of  immediate  Divine  RevelatiOR*' 
(p.  8S)-  He  was  a  forerunner  of  Swedcnborg  on  earth,  and  perhaps  was 
rharned  with  icaclung  the  genuine  truths  of  the  Word  10  ihe  simple 
souls  "under  the  altar"  in  the  other  world,  to  prqinrc  them  for  the  Last 
Judgment  Ihat  look  place  in  Ihe  spiriiual  world  in  1757,  The  author 
dtes  many  passages  from  Scrvetus'  works  to  show  agrccnieut  wilh 
Ihe  trachingt  ni  Swcdenborg. 

Prineflan.  Kerh  D.  Uacmillah. 


■ 


Caivix  Memowal  AmiffisSES.    Delivered  before  the  General  .\t*enib)]r 
of  the  Presbylcrian  Church  in  the  United  States  at  Savannah,  Gt.. 
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May.  1909.     Pttblisbcd  by  iIk  PrrabTtcrUn  Committee  of  PnUica- 
tioi),  Richmond,  Va.    igotx  PP-  286. 

This  volume  contains  an  account  of  Ihr  (xemscs  held  by  the  General 
Asatmbly  at  Savannah  in  1900  in  ceUbralton  of  the  four  hufldrdth 
aitniverssry  of  Calvin's  t»rth.  More  particularly  thc»e  were  the  prcsen- 
titlon  to  the  Genentl  .\$*niibly  of  a  handsome  gsn-tl  (of  whieh  a  picture 
it  given),  made  of  wood  from  tbr  tower  of  St.  Peter's  Cathedral, 
Geneva.  Calvin'*  church,  an»l  the  delivery  of  twelve  addre&srs  on  topics 
related  to  Calvin's  life,  labors  and  inRitencc.  Eisht  of  thetc  w«re 
deUvcrcd  by  members  of  the  church  in  assembly,  most  of  thcnt  naturally 
minittert,  but  Pr<*ident  D»nny  of  Whshinpon  and  Lee  University  and 
the  Honorable  Frank  T.  GIa.igiiw  of  Lexington,  Vs.,  bear  wimei*  lo  the 
Ictyilly  of  ihe  laymen.  Tbc  Northern  Church  is  represented  by  I>r. 
Minion  and  Dr.  Warfield;  Scotland  sent  Prof.  Orr;  and  France,  or 
rather  Geneva  itself.  Dr.  Cbarleit  Metle  d'.-\ubigiie.  Of  course  Calvin 
and  hit  aciintie*  have  to  be  treatfd  under  many  headings.  Only  four 
or  five  of  ibe  addroiei  have  to  do  directly  with  hi>  Iheulogy  proper, 
one  discuues  his  teachings  on  Infant  Salvation  and  atiificienlly  refutes 
ike  calumnious  remarks  that  have  been  and  slill  are  t:iirrcni  concerning 
hit  doctrine  of  elect  infants,  one  deal.s  with  his  contribuUoni  to  Church 
Polity,  another  with  bis  tciwicet  to  exegesis,  another  with  bit  relutioti 
to  education,  another  with  hia  infiuence  upon  the  political  development 
of  the  world,  and  (o  forth.  Of  course  there  arc  repetitions,  and  there 
arc  things  left  nn^aicl  that  might  have  been  said.  The  moilcrn  world, 
whether  criticuciiiK  or  landing,  pays  Calvin  the  compliment  of  rcckoninf 
Iiim  one  of  onrtelves.  The  standards  that  art-  applied  to  his  contempo- 
raric.i  are  felt  to  be  inadequate  in  bis  cii.sc.  and  yet  t)ie  grr^iincss  of 
the  man  it  all  the  more  evident  when  he  it  <et  m  his  priiper  temporal 
turrowndings.  The  mission  tf>  South  America  fakes  on  new  signifi- 
caiKc  when  comDired  with  the  activity  (or  lack  of  it)  of  other  Protest- 
ants of  bis  lime:  bis  commentaries  shine  with  additional  splendor  when 
compared  with  those  of  conicniporarics,  for  example,  Luther's,  Only 
Calvin  it  condemned  when  Servetus'  death  in  mentioned,  it  is  for- 
gotten or  excuted  thai  Catholics  and  Prutcstants  alike  applauded  the 
decti  in  the  Hxteenth  century.  Of  course  the  feelinjt  back  of  all  this 
is  correct,  Calvin  iloes  belong  to  our  own  rimes,  even  more  than  to 
his  own.  These  scholars  who  gathered  in  Savannah  from  all  over 
this  countrj-  perceived  it  clearly.  They  see  Calvinism  not  only  in  tiie 
church  and  iu  the  individual  but  in  out  institutions,  civil  and  educa- 
tional It  may  be  a  slothful  Calvinism  or  impure;  but  there  it  no 
thought  expres.«ed  that  Calvinism  is  on  its  lait  legs,  or  dying,  on  the 
contrary  they  believe  that  it  possesses  the  power,  as  nothing  else  does, 
of  soivinic  the  rcligioui,  the  missionary,  and  the  political  problems  of 
the  day. — We  wish  there  had  been  an  addrcjs  on  the  "Friendship  of 
Calvin',  for  one  of  the  things  that  arrcttt  the  reader  when  he  looks 
more  carefully  into  the  life  story  of  this  alleged  cold-blooded,  logical 
dictator,  is  that  he  lied  mta  to  him  with  bonds  of  love  that  refused  to 
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be  broboL     Dr.  d'Attbiffne  imdttd  tnenliMU  it  btu  k  wis  wortbj  of 
iaOtf  uabDcnL 

The  TOlBtne  U  illnstnted  with  poftnits  «(  Cahiii  iOutt  o(  iben), 

of  «br  ipealcen,  aod  photographic  rcprodtidiow  of  Sl   Petert  Cathe- 

dnl.  the  Olrin  Monumou  in  Geneva,  and  olbers.     It  is  rcsrctUbk 

own  car*  wu  not  gtm  to  tbe  pfool-rtadiac  Eof  otbcrwiM  the 

a  well  prcpu-cd— Cklt-ia't  >c«I  adonuof  Ibc  co\-cr. 

PrimettPn.  Kim  D.  Uachiujui. 


Tbi  PMT-Aro»ToiJC  Ace  and  CumxT  Rxugmus  Pkwlbhs.  By 
JcMtvx  S.  RcMiNsMYoea.  D.D,  U-D..  Philadelphia.  Pa.  Lutber- 
ao  PnUKatton  Sodetjr.    iflo*.    Pp.  x.  -h  jjj.    Price  $tJS 

The  object  of  Dr.  Rcnensajdc;  in  cbtl  volUBC  m  ~tO  show  that 
tbe  Chrittian  (ahb,  though  varring  in  aJiptitioB  to  the  duLDgtns 
Oonditioaf  of  men  and  *ocMt]r,  has  erer  prcMrved  lU  ewential 
idnitit]r~.  He  proposes  to  do  Ihit  bj  comparing  the  poit-Apostubc 
age  with  oar  own.  Tbe  tr«stnient  is  topi»l.  In  thirty-three  chapters 
almoit  as  many  ubjecu  are  haDdled— covering  dogma.  govemnKnt, 
poGcy  and  ciutocn.  On  tbe  wh^  the  work  is  rather  a  study  of 
modcro  condilaow  Ihin  an  etsay  in  history.  There  i*  no  itiempt  to 
pve  a  crhicat  and  concatenated  account  of  the  teaching  of  the 
ApoMolk  Fathers.  Literaldrc  of  a  later  period  is  also  admitted  sadi 
as  the  Apologies  and  tbe  Gmititutions  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  and  il 
ia  not  qinte  clear  on  what  principle  Dr.  Remensnyder  has  accepted 
tome  statciaenu  and  rejected  others.  The  highest  respect  is  shown 
(or  the  Apostolic  Fathers  proper.  "They  had  a  <pe>:isl  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Ghoat'  Oetnent  of  Rome  is  identical  with  him  of  PhlL  ir,  3; 
the  Epitlte  of  Barnabas  is  from  the  pen  of  Paul's  companion ;  there  is 
no  objection  to  the  early  tradition  that  the  author  of  the  Shepherd  of 
Hennas  was  Paul's  friend  tnenlioned  in  Rotn.  xrL  14.  and  that 
Ignatius  was  the  little  child  whom  our  Lord  placed  in  the  midsi  of 
his  disciples.  Clement,  Bamshas  and  Polycarp  wrote  their  lettcis 
before  John  wrote  his  Gospel  The  congregationi  from  the  beginning 
were  ruled  by  a  bishop  or  pastor  (p.  gj).  The  church  rightly  exer- 
cised amhorily,  as  in  tbe  matter  of  deciding  tbe  limits  of  the  Canon 
(p.  117)  and  in  the  dedsioas  of  General  Councils  (p.  118).  Tbe 
presbyter  and  the  bishop  were  originally  the  same,  bul  cfMscopacj 
•raerfed  almost  immediately  and  is  "probably  tbe  wisest  form  of  tbe 
Ckristian  ministry"  (p.  tto).  "As  to  tbe  manner  of  calling  ministers, 
they  were  appointed  by  the  bishops  or  preabytcrr,  with  the  conseru 
and  approval  of  the  congregation''  (p.  no).  Church  scr<kes  were 
held  "in  a  consecrated  chamber  or  house.  The  place  must  be  holy 
to  the  l^rd,  set  apart  from  eommoTi  and  unhalloweo  uici"  (p.  tSo). 
"The  minister  as  ht  ascended  to  the  pulpit  prepared  himself  by  a 
tnosnent  of  silent  prayer,  a  habit  that  no  doubt  miarded  him  froa 
jntrodudng  lecuSar  ihemes.  and  wandering  into  current  sensational 
discussiorts.  which  might  attract  the  crowd  of  superficial  curiosity 
seekers"  (p.  191).     However  excellent  this  may  be  a*  advice  or  sag- 
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SKsdon  for  tnodern  preachert,  we  onnot  think  it  a  faithful  ttpfo- 
Auction  of  post-Apojtolic  condiliofM.  IniJ«J,  in  general  Df.  Rtmcn- 
Birder  would  have  msde  a  stronger  case  h»d  he  omitted  the  tectioR» 
ol  his  book  that  have  to  do  witli  the  dctaib  of  worship  and  die 
machinery  of  tlie  church  in  the  post-Apostolic  igt.  These  thinns  oc- 
cupied smalt  space  in  the  mind  of  the  eailjt  church :  their  faith  in 
the  rucn  Lord,  their  hope  of  slory,  their  fellowihip  and  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost  wne  the  outstanditis  characteriMici;.  And  indeed  Dr. 
JUnMasaydcr  kitows  this  loo,  and  he  has  ilone  f[ood  service  in 
fMHnting  out  once  niore  that  for  the  early  church,  Christianity  was 
a  mpematural  religion  beyond  poisibility  of  doubt,  a  revelation  of 
God  miraculously  given  and  contirmed  by  events  in  the  cxicntal  world 
to  which  there  were  competent  witnesses,  that  il  was  therefore  of 
necessity  a  religion  of  authority,  above  all  that  it  centred  on  Jcsos 
Christ  who  was  regarded  and  worshiped  as  God.  .\Dd  Dr.  Kemen- 
Snyder's  condotion  is  perfectly  jo&i,  the  exclusion  of  the  supcrnatiira.! 
from  Christianity  aiid  the  humaiiiuiii;  u[  Jcaus  Clirist  to  the  exclusion 
of  his  divinity  is  not  a  return  to  the  primitive  faith  but  the  destruction 
of  it 
Prinetton.  Kerb  D.  Macuhxak. 


Tbk  Okiciks  or  CHkitnAMTV.  By  the  late  CnAUBS  Bicc,  Regias 
Profes»or  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  Kditcd  by  1.  B.  Strong,  Dean  of  Christ  Church.  Oxford: 
At  the  Clarendon  Press,  190*    Pp.  vlii,  S18.     Price  t2S.  M.  net. 

There  is  a  cctiain  Badness  connected  with  reading  this  volume. 
The  Preface  informs  us  that  two  days  after  he  sent  his  sheets  to  the 
press  Professor  BiRK  was  dead.  We  have  to  mourn  another  of  those 
broad-minded,  well  read,  kitidty  icholaris  whum  England  from  time 
to  time  produces,  and  who  an-  rharacterized  by  a  winsome  charity 
and  )«nity,  that  comnuinds  the  admiration  of  all  and  stimulates  some 
to  better  things.  What  changes  might  have  been  introduced  in  the 
footnotes,  had  the  autlior  lived  to  see  his  work  through  the  press,  we 
caiuiot  tell,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  book  is  substantially  as  he 
wished  it  to  stand  Me  told  the  Secretary  10  the  Delegates  to  some- 
time before  his  death.  We  shall  probably  be  not  far  wrong  if  we 
guess  that  the  chapters  which  are  here  published  were  delivered  as 
lectures.  The  style  is  popular,  the  method  of  treatment  broad,  detailed 
diKUssons  arc  absent,  of  fooinotca  even  there  are  very  few.  If 
our  conjecture  is  right  Oxford  has  lost  not  only  a  Mholar  but  also 
an  excellent  teacher.  The  work  of  the  editor  has  been  well  done. 
Footnolei  have  been  verified,  he  tells  its,  but  new  ones  added  only 
when  imperative.    A  sufficiently  full  index  is  appended. 

Professor  Bigg  is  always  interesting  and  nowhere  more  so  than 
in  the  present  vulume.  He  cxhi litis  in  almost  every  sentence  a 
sympathy  lor  humanity  and  an  understanding  of  the  feelings  and 
intellectual  procesKe*.  but  especially  of  the  feelings,  of  the  learned 
and  the  ignorant  ah1cc.     ffe  can  describe  Bardesanes  as  "a  poet  who  is 
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not  ihnjs  devoid  of  cfakna.  sad  >  phflowphcr  wbo  aa  loiarumtM  be 
iwiliiM r  (pL  4^>.  b«t  tUs  b  not  typKal  of  lab  snjmdc  ta«n>4 1 


Ok  fedi  thai  he  would  fiad  Moctliac  ■Uicfiwg  to 
It  i*  tfa»  that  he  writes  the  hiitorr  o4  Itae  ntly 
dnrdw  ioiimlinim  •>  to  moi  with  wbom  he  hu  been  looc  md 
wel  Mqaatnted.  ud  of  vIkmi.  ia  spite  of  tbeir  id>o*yiicnde«.  he  u 
fand.  This  does  we*  *ar  thu  Prof.  Bifc  hu  alwsTs  oBdenUMd 
uotieuly  hi*  old  m^mimantn:  tattaua6atu»^afi  «ic  oi^  too  yonihfc 
hctwecB  ItmiuU.  Sor  doc*  it  wjr  ^u  b«  enters  e^dillr  s^nfMhcikaBr 
ioto  the  life  of  catfa;  that  wooM  be  too  nwcfa  v>  txpttt.  Bat  nn|y 
has  tbpre  appeared  rach  a  s]nnpailMlic  and  w«  nujr  add  aac  presenta- 
bon  --jf  tbe  ttory  of  ibAt  waadcried  rpocli  of  chnrcfa  hictorf  which 
blU  between  (be  first  pcriecution  under  Nero  and  the  cesaatioa  of 
govcnuncotal  opposition  to  Qtftstianitr.  Ajid  tbe  Kcttt  of  the  dum 
U  Dot  the  lodd  and  alaoat  colloquial  itrle.  or  the  wide  knowkdce  of 
the  literatnre  of  the  period,  both  of  which  ve  cenainly  Importam. 
hot  thmt  the  Mtors  tn  (fail  great  dratoa,  whether  Chriftisc.  ktcrctic  or 
heathen  are  riewrd  and  portrayed  as  men  with  mindi  and  paaaoci 
Uke  our  own.  Had  wc  been  there  we  should  have  acted  as  they  did; 
bad  tbcf  been  bom  ioto  our  titnn  (bey  would  have  been  as  wc  are. 
This  is  the  dominant  note  of  the  book.  Of  eotirie  this  britiKi  Prof 
Bigg  into  conflict  with  the  riews  of  tlio»c  writers  wl»  bjr  emphasizing 
abooniiaiity  of  bdief  or  condnct  in  the  early  centoriet  woaU 
SI  persuade  oi  that  the  Cbristiaatty  af  early  days  had  little  in 
comnon  with  onr  oonccptioa  of  it,  and  that  htmun  beings  of  eighteen 
cenluric!.  »]£<>  were  to  different  from  oarMlm  tliat  wc  cannot  enter 
into  their  ci)>criencc)  except  under  the  expert  gtiiduicc  of  tbc 
Ipecialist  Protestor  Bigg's  book  is  an  excellent  oorreetivc  lo  thit 
sort  o4  thing,  and  one  that  comes  opportunely.  .\nd  it  is  to  the 
aiKbor's  Tcry  great  credit  that  be  has  been  able  lo  walk  tirmly  the 
path  before  him.  Well  informed  as  he  incideniallr  shows  htinfclf  of  the 
proMcms  that  beset  every  Mep^  he  baa  been  neither  hastened  nor  de- 
layed, neither  imduly  attracted  nor  repelled  by  innovations.  The  ordi- 
nary reader  may  not  pcreeive  what  carefal  reading  ha<i  preceded  iIm 
itaterncni  that  there  it  no  trace  of  a  'charitiiiaiic  ministry'  in  post- 
Ap'vstnlie  times,  (pp.  75.  267)  or  that  preaching  is  not  a  mrvival  of 
ancieni  prophecy  (p.  435),  or  that  Moutanism  was  not  mainly  reaction- 
try  but  nc9f  and  progressive  (p.  185).  Prof.  Bigg  like  all  men  has 
U*  favurtteL  His  arc  the  Alexandrines.  We  are  prtrpared  for  tbit 
br  hit  earlier  worlc  on  The  Cfiristien  Ptaiomttls  of  AUrandria,  and 
it  appear*  all  (be  more  evident  in  Ibc  pretent  work,  where  wc  can 
compare  hit  ireatmenl  of  others.  Tertulliin  iuffcri  in  this  respect 
Three  page«  arr  drvMed  to  his  services  to  ilieolojty  (.101-4).  He 
was  a  Stoic  matciJaliit  and  unable  to  diitinguml)  between  Eternity 
aitd  Time  He  was  quite  untouched  by  Platonic  metaphysics.  For 
him  therefore  (lie  result  is  necessarily  posterior  to  the  catwe.  A 
belief  in  tlic  eternal  personality  of  the  Logos  was  imposribte  for  him; 
His  persona]  existence  is  co-iertiiinous  with  tlic  period  of  His  proU- 
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lioa.  Thi*  is  in<lce<l  the  view  of  many  Kholart  but  seems  hirdly  to 
do  justice  to  Tennllian  iice  Itie  developed  arsuincnt  in  an  irtide  by 
Dr.  Warljcld  in  this  Rmiw,  Jan,  igo6.  pp.  q  0.}.  With  Tcrlulliafi 
Prof.  Bigg  clastct  Hippolytus  and  Nosatian  as  the  three  great  aalc- 
Nictne  puritans,  who  over-rniphasi ;({■(!  thr  Wviiie  Will,  and  thu»  pre- 
pared the  way  (or  Calvin  and  Pascal.  Athanatius,  led  by  hit  prcdc' 
ccuofi  ill  Alexandria,  who  had  in  turn  Icarni  (rom  Plaio  that  the 
Gooil  h  ihe  highctl  of  all  idea*,  reslorcd  to  theology  the  full  meaning 
of  tlie  wordi  Father  and  Son.  It  is  evident  too  that  Prof.  Bigg  has 
little  sympathy  for  the  Gnostics.  To  him  they  are  pcuimiitlc  and 
destructive.  There  are  noi  many  writer*  in-day  that  would  venture 
10  say  thai  their  Genealogies  were  absurd  (p.  135)  not  only  from 
our  standpoint  but  aUn  from  that  of  their  own  contemporaried.  Indeed 
wc  fed  that  Prof.  Bigg  has  ondtrratcd  the  power  of  Gnosticism  when 
he  says  [hat  the  OiTialiui  Church  feared  it  because  it  wa«  not  con- 
Kious  of  its  own  strength.  His  information  of  this  great  movement 
is  drawn  almost  exclusively  from  early  Christian  writers,  and  while 
be  pretenrs  as  with  a  very  readable  synthesis  of  tis  main  teachings, 
there  is  little  said  of  the  part  played  in  it  by  the  religions  of  a 
remoter  past,  Jnd  the  charm  of  lyncretisra  lor  the  cilisen-of- the- world 
in  Ajla.  Akxatidria  or  Rome. 

As  the  editor  remarks  in  the  preface,  there  an*  pointit  as  to 
which  wc  would  wish  for  a  more  complete  discussion.  Bat 
this  is  of  minor  tmporunce.  What  we  have  here  is  not  a  series 
of  AtueinandtTielaungtH — we  have  no  word  for  it—but  the  well 
ronndcd  result  of  intKh  reading  and  ntorc  reflection  on  the  part 
of  a  warm  hearted,  level  headed  Christian.  Professor  BigR  bring* 
his  work  lo  a  close  with  the  question,  "What  is  the  csacnce  of  Chris- 
tianity?" and  answers  it  with  the  words  of  Clement  of  Rome,  "The 
Church  are  'they  which  are  called  and  saoctilied  by  the  will  of  God 
through  Jesus  Christ.'  '[..et  us  fijc  oiir  eyes  on  the  blood  of  Christ 
and  understand  how  precious  il  is  uMo  His  I'ather.  because,  beinn 
shed  for  our  salvation,  it  was  for  the  whole  world  the  grace  of 
repentance.'  .  ."  And  what  it  the  obstacle  which  prevents  Chris* 
tiantty  from  gaining  a  perfect  triumph?  "It  is,  in  fact,  human  nature, 
which  is  older  than  either  Christianity  or  Paganism."  Not  necessarily 
the  malignity  of  human  nature  or  its  stupidity,  but  "sometimes  its  ani- 
malism, its  lusts;  sometimes  it^  individualism,  its  covetousncss ;  some- 
times its  inertia  or  haired  of  change,  even  for  the  better;  sometimes 
its  one-sided  experience,  tlic  philosopher,  in  his  comfortable  study  or 
his  seclnded  laboratory  forgetting  his  solidarity  with  the  ignorant 
and  suffering  raasMs  outside."  "Terlutlian  thought  it  a  good  omen 
of  victory  when  he  beard  the  men  in  the  street  saying,  'sec  how 
these  Christians  love  one  another.  .  .  When  the  man  in  the  street 
again  talks  as  he  did  in  Carthagr  in  the  beginning  of  Che  second 
century,  the  Church  will  be  ready  for  a  new  and  even  more  arduous 
crusade  in  a  democratic  and  srienttlic  age.  There  is  no  enterprise 
too  bold  for  those  who  faithfully  carry  the  Cross  of  Christ." 

Printtton.  Knu  D.   Macmiluix. 
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Thb  HisroKic  EfiscopATE.  By  Roeexr  Eu.is  Tuompsos.  M.A^  S,T.D., 
LL.D.  of  the  Prcibytcry  of  fliiladclphia,  Philadelphia.  The  We•^ 
nintter  Prfsj.    igio.    Pp.  St?.    Pri«,  $i.So;  pottage,  loc.  extra. 

The  Church  of  England,  of  which  our  Proiesuni  Episcopal  Church 
is  *  daughter,  presents  a  curious  apectacle,  and  one  that  easily  might 
leera  ridiculous  to  thou  who  are  iBDorant  of  the  force  of  custom  and 
the  rcstrictiont  of  conventional  usage  in  that  country.  It  it  cstabUahcd 
in  .EngUnd,  but  ultimately  controlled  by  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland:  iu  higheit  di^itaries  may  be  nominated  hy  a  non- 
coniormitt  or  a  Jew.  As  a  church  it  is  divided  over  the  tltcury  of  its 
priesthood  Knd  sacranieiiis,  and  uncertain  as  to  auricuUr  confession, 
baplitmal  regeneration,  the  fate  of  unbaptitcd  children,  and  other 
matters  of  importance.  Its  clergy  are  required  to  subscribe  its  articles 
of  religion  and  allowed  to  flout  them.  It  it  unacknowledged  by  other 
episcopalian  churches,  and  it  docs  not  acknowledge  other  protcstant 
ones,  .^Jid  to-day  it  is  calling  (or  church  unity,  and  annoiuicing  that  it 
holds  the  middle  ground  upon  which  nil  may  stand.  .\  liulf-way  house, 
however,  n  not  always  a  stoppinj;  place;  and  the  broad  toleration,  within 
which  all  are  to  unite,  is  limited  by  the  High  Oiurch  view  o(  the  historic 
episcopate.  It  i«  true  rhat  this  i!>  not  de  fide,  hut  it  t»  at  present  sulfi* 
ciently  strong  to  block  any  tnovcmcnl  towards  union  with  non-episco- 
palian churches.  The  persistence  of  High  Churchism  is  not  due  to  his- 
torical investigation.  Not  to  ipeak  of  non-episcopalians,  the  researches 
of  Hatch,  Hon,  Lightfoot,  Bigg,  Gwatkin  and  other  scliulars  of  the 
Church  of  England  (we  may  even  put  Bishop  Gore  among  them), 
should  be  enough  to  convince  observers  that  the  "hisioric  episcopate" 
has  no  apostolic  basis;  while  those  who  have  studied  the  words  of 
Christ  and  his  Aposltes,  will  agree  wilh  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  Bishop  Lightfoot  in  his  famous  essay  on  Tl't  Oinitian  Mmittry. 
"The  Kingdom  of  Christ,  not  being  a  kingdom  uf  this  world,  is  not 
limited  by  the  restrictions  which  (citer  other  societies,  political  and 
religious.  It  is  in  the  fullest  sense  free,  comprehensive,  universal 
.  .  .  It  has  no  sacred  <lays  or  seasons,  no  special  sanctuaries,  because 
every  time  and  every  place  alike  arc  holy.  Above  all  it  has  no 
sacerdotal  system.  .  .  ,  I^ch  individual  member  holds  personal 
communion  with  the  Divine  Head.  To  Him  immediately  he  is  respon- 
sible, and  from  Him  dlrealy  he  obtains  pardon  and  draws  strength." 
Id  spite,  however,  of  centuries  of  discussion  there  is  still  a  not  incon- 
siderable section  of  the  Episcopal  churches  in  England  and  America 
that  hold  slubbomlj  to  the  thesis  that  episcopacy  ii  of  the  ««  of  the 
Church,  that  the  bishop  holds  olhce  (or  orders)  in  virtue  of  his  con- 
secration (or  ordination)  at  the  hands  of  other  bishops,  who  in  lum 
received  it  from  others,  back  to  the  aposiles  whose  successors  they  are, 
.ind  who  received  their  ordination  from  Christ  himself.  But  High 
Churchtsm  is  something  more  than  a  belief  in  sacerdotalism  and  the 
"historic  episcopate".  Indeed,  we  may  say  that  to  the  laity  at  least  thcK 
are  of  small  importance  compared  with  liturgical  forms  and  ceremonica. 
and  the  dogmns  back  of  Ihrm  vaguely  felt  rather  than  clearly  expresKd. 
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In  Eiigbnd  tlu't  is  all  undouhtedly  connected  wicb  tbe  arislocratic 
conslimiion  of  sodcty  and  the  glamor  of  th«  past  which  belong  to  tht 
old  world  But  it  ii  more  difficult  to  account  for  the  growth  and  pec- 
ust«ncc  of  aach  ideas  in  uur  own  country  wh«re  we  (hink  that  we 
bclinc  that  all  uku  arc  bom  Itcc  and  equal,  auil  vrbcrc  a  bithop  \a 
more  fi«<iuenily  addf«»&e<l  a*  "btthop"  than  "my  lord".  Iinitalion  may 
partljr  explain  it:  the  cUboralc  rttual  with  its  vnggeatlon  of  mystery 
appeals  to  many,  and  a  human  mediator  and  material  meani  of  gnm 
may  be  acccptabk  to  those  who  ha>c  not  comprtbendcd  the  freedom 
of  tbe  Gospel.  But  ts  it  possible  that  the  groirtb  of  the  Episcopalian 
Church  in  the  United  States  is  due  aUo  in  pari,  as  a  recent  French 
traveller  remarks,  to  the  i»et  that"  ('tst  une  Efilijrcliie''f  Is  our  democ- 
racy already  invaded  by  aristocratic  notions,  and  are  these  makinK  their 
pretence  felt  in  matters  of  religion? 

Tbe  book  before  us  does  not  deal  with  such  geiierat  questions,  but 
rather  with  that  contiruction  of  history  upon  which  High  Chufchism 
nllimatcly  rests.  It  bat  reference  to  the  theory  of  the  historic  epis- 
copate advanced  by  the  Hijih  Church  party  of  the  Chnrch  of  England 
and  of  ibc  ProtesUni  Episcopal  Church  in  America.  Only  in  <tu  far  at 
the  Roman  Catholic  view  tllutttates  or  oppo«ci  this  docs  it  enter  into 
the  ditcustion.  The  purpose  of  the  book  it  to  pave  a  way  for  a  l>elter 
understand ing  between,  and  a  union  of,  the  Protectant  churches  of 
Christendom.  The  author  sees  riffhtly  that  one  main  objection  to  such 
union  to-day  is  the  emphasis  laid  by  many  Episcopalians  upon  the  validi- 
ty of  orders  episcopally  onneyril  anil  the  invalidity  of  non-cpi«co- 
palian  ordination.  Although  the  work  is  put  forward  as  an  irciiicon,  no 
compromise  is  proposed.  Dr.  Thompson  is  a  prcsbylcrian  and  write* 
avowedly  from  that  standpoint.  He  ii  persuaded  lliat  p re sbyte nanism  it 
rigtit  and  monarchic  episccpacy  wrong,  and  this  conviction  is  evident  on 
fVery  page  of  his  work.  The  book  is  divided  into  eleven  chapters.  The 
ftfst  deals  with  the  constitution  of  the  church  of  the  New  Testament, 
ibc  next  two  are  devoted  to  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  thir  fourth  and 
lifth  trace  and  account  for  the  gradual  establishment  of  the  mon- 
archic episcopate,  (he  si^th  discusses  the  change  in  the  dulic:  of  the 
bishop,  "from  pastor  to  prelate."  the  seventh  deals  with  the  nature 
of  the  episcopate  of  tite  middle  ages,  and  the  following  three  arc 
devoted  to  developments  inside  the  Church  of  Rnglaitd.  the  last  brief 
chapter  surreys  the  present  conditions  and  ends  with  a  question  mark 
but  not  without  a  note  of  hope. 

This  is  a  latge  program  for  a  work  of  only  three  hundred  pages. 
There  is  much  left  unsaid  that  might  have  been  said,  and  discussions 
of  subsidiary  and  disputed  points  hat'e  been,  of  course,  crowded  out. 
In  spite  of  this,  however,  one  rites  from  a  |)erus;d  of  the  book  with 
the  feeling  that  the  author  hHS  covered  the  ground  sufiiciently.  and 
amply  made  good  his  main  thrsii^:  nHincly,  that  the  monarchic  diocesan 
episcopate  is  a  mere  invention  of  men,  and  a  departure  from  the  form 
of  government  of  the  early  church.  One  excellent  thing  about  the 
book  is  its  many  quotations,  not  only  modern  scholars  of   Engl&nd, 
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Geman)>  and  France,  but  alio  me<liieval  and  ancient  writers  beini 
stiowrd  to  speak  in  ttieir  awn  word*.  Particularly  valuable  it  the 
catena  o(  quoiaiions  front  £ngli«ii  writers  (twenty  six  of  tbcm)  of  the 
»ixle«»ith  and  seventeCTth  centwries  adduced  to  show  that  "many  of 
the  greatest  and  most  honored  of  tbc  doctors  of  the  Keforrocd  Chnrdi 
of  England  did  not  make  for  tbrir  Church  that  extravagant  datm  to 
enctusively  valitt  orders  and  sacraments  which  was  devck>|>ed  by  the 
later  Stuart  divines  of  the  Church  of  Enfcland.  and  revived  by  the 
Oxford  writers  some  »ixty  years  ago,"  and  wbich  cwiiirTna  Cardinal 
Newman's  si-itemeni  that  "apoatolic&l  sucocwion,  it*  necessity  and  id 
iirace.  is  not  an  Anglican  iraitition,  though  it  it  a  tradition  found  tn 
the  Anglican  church.** 

The  three  importani  periods  in  this  discussion  are  of  course  the 
apostolic  age.  tiie  Reformation  and  the  Oxford  movement.  With 
regard  to  the  la&t  two  Dr.  Thompson  has  done  all  that  is  requisite 
He  has  no  diflicully  in  showing  that  the  Reformed  Church  of  EnglaiKl 
regarded  itself  as  protcsianl,  and  freely  accepted  ministers  of  other 
protestant  churches  without  reordination.  The  modern  High  Chardi 
views  of  the  historic  epi?C'>pate  are  an  excrescence  for  which  Land, 
the  Restoration  and  ihc  Oxford  movement  arc  mainly  responsible. 
Of  his  treatnKnl  of  the  early  church  we  cannot  speak  with  undivided 
jiraise.  The  explanation  of  James*  position  in  the  church  at  Jtn- 
aalent  is  avoided  rather  tiian  solved  by  the  ittaiement  that  James  waa 
one  of  the  twelve  apo*t)e* — a  conclusion  not  at  all  necessary  from 
Paul's  slaiftneni  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  The  imagery  of  ibe 
Apocalypse  is  admitied  as  evidence,  bui  unequally.  The  angels  oi 
the  seven  churches  arc  explained  as  penonificaiions  of  the  seven 
churches,  and  therefore  without  bearing  on  the  iiucstion  of  ntonarchie 
episcopacy,  but  the  four  and  twenty  cldtn  about  the  tltroue  arc 
regarded  as  a  celestial  counterpart  of  ihr  enrtlily  presbytery,  and  Dr. 
Thompson  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  argument  that  if  the 
celrilial  eldors  corroponil  lo  nn  rarilily  prctbytrry,  the  celestial  throne 
must  have  its  counterpart  in  the  bishop's  chair,  which  is  quite  the 
Ignatian  idea.  Nor  is  Dr.  Thompson  willing  to  admit  the  estalilish- 
ment  of  tlie  episcopate  as  early  as  Ixnatius.  Hearestppus  he  dismisses 
as  seciarisii ;  and  although  he  reckons  more  seriously  with  Ignatius' 
kttert,  and  showx  that  even  if  eenitJRe  they  are  far  from  proving  the 
existence,  much  \c*s  the  apostolic  sanction,  of  diocesan  episcopacy,  still 
be  Decdlcsaly,  as  we  think,  casts  discredit  upon  their  genuineness  in  any 
form.  In  short  we  cannot  help  feeliiiK  that  the  author's  obvious  desire 
to  prove  his  thesis  has  obscured  (or  htm  some  of  the  arKuments  which 
may  be  urgetl  on  the  Mther  si<Ie,  and  induceil  him  to  lake  an  attitude 
toward  disputed  questions  n-hich  lays  him  open  to  attack.  Another 
example  of  the  same  thing  is  traceable  in  his  evident  ditlike  of  the 
diocesan  system.  He  thinks  apparenely  that  notlnng  bnt  harm  has 
come  from  it.  He  insists  rightly,  of  course,  that  the  bishop's  duty  was 
Ihr  curt  of  souls  and  that  this  means  preaching  and  pastoral  worlc 
Every  departure  from  that  he  deprccateo,  apparently  without  noting  that 
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he  weuld  thereby  prrvcnt  ordaioMl  minister;  of  any  dcnonuiutioii  be- 
coming tc;i<:Ii?ri>,  superinimdcntK,  (ccrctarlcs  of  board*.  «tc.  In  accounl- 
ine  for  Che  rise  of  episcopacy  he  refuses  to  accept  the  explanation  uiuilly 
xiven.  namely,  that  a  more  compact  orfanitalton  wai  better  able  to 
combat  hcrny,  anil  he  falls  to  note  that  the  rule  of  several  coordinate 
pre*bytert  could  and  did,  at  in  Corinth,  lead  to  jealousy  and  diviiton. 
The  church  is  humnn. 

In  spile  of  ihMc  points,  however,  at  which  we  are  compelled  to  differ 
with  him.  Dr.  Thontpson  has  produced  a  work  well  worth  reading 
and  one  that  will  carry  coiiriclion  with  iL  Wc  cannot  believe  that  that 
form  of  High  Churchism  which  is  charsctcriicd  hy  a  belief  in  the  his- 
toric episcopate  »  of  the  ttte  of  the  Church  has  any  real  hold  upon 
the  American  people.  DifFereneea  of  lempenment  and  training  will 
always  call  (or  diverse  liturgical  forms,  diverse  mutic,  diverse  archi- 
tecture. But  these  things  are  not  eMentiat  and  nobody  now-a-days 
thinks  they  are.  If  our  epUcopaliaii  brethren  could  agree  among  them- 
selves ta  rcKard  to  the  historic  episcopate  wc  might  look  forward  more 
hoptfuily  to  a  unioii  of  the  Protestant  churches,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
Ifctt  wberever  Dr.  Thompson 'i  book  ii  known  this  end  will  be  found. 

PriHetton.  Keu  D.  MaCMiUJtK. 


SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 

The  Gosfel  or  the  HEiieami).  By  J.  Patebmn-Suytb,  B.D.,  LL.I>.j 
LittD^  D.  C.  L.  New  York.  Chicago,  Toronto.  London,  and  EdiiH 
burgh ;    Fleming  H.  Rcvell  Company,    igia    Pp.  »4- 

Dr.  Paterson-Smyih.  who  is  the  Kector  of  St.  CicorKc's.  Uontreal, 
and  who  was  formerly  Professor  o£  Pastoral  Theology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  T>ub!in,  ii  the  author  of  a  number  of  retigiou*  and  ihwlog- 
ical  works. 

In  this  volume  he  aticuipis  to  give  a  general  outline  of  Christian 
Eschatoloffy.  He  begins  by  seeking  to  establish  the  reality  of  the 
Self  and  the  immortaliiy  of  the  soul,  over  againit  Materialism,  asd 
Iben  goes  on  lo  depict  the  life  of  the  soul  after  death.  This  futui* 
life  is  discussed  in  two  Atitges  which  constitute  the  two  main  divisions 
•f   the  book. 

Part  I  is  entitled  "The  Near  Hereafter,"  and  in  it  the  author  takes 
Op  the  qucttions  pertaining  to  the  state  of  the  soul  after  death  and 
previous  to  the  general  Kesurrcction  and  the  Final  Judgment.  He 
concludes  that  this  future  state  is  a  conscious  one,  in  which  the  sout 
has  memory,  nelf-consciomiie-is  and  personal  identity.  The  future 
state  is,  generally  speaking,  a  hnppy  state,  though  it  tx  an  "iater- 
mcdiaic"  state  and  one  in  which  the  soul  is  not  in  heaven,  but  in 
an  "intermediate  place."  It  is.  however,  a  slate  of  exisienc-e  in  which 
the  soul  goct  through  a  procvsi  of  "pain"  uid  "puriricatioii,"  which 
fits  it  for  its  linal  state  in  heaven. 

Part  II,  which  occHpics  only  the  last  forty  pages  of  the  book,  ia 
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entitled  The  Far  Herafter,''  This  is  divided  inio  three  diaptcrs. 
CDlitW  The  Jndgmcnl,  Hctl.  and  Heaven. 

The  author  ays  at  the  outset  that  be  will  keep  diitinct  the  teaching 
of  Scripture  and  what  h«  deems  to  tx  Icsilimate  infercncct  from 
that  teaching.  Id  this  reifitct  he  hu  to  a  large  extent  succeeded, 
but  there  is  too  tittle  of  the  Scripture  teaching,  Mti  too  mtich  of  bis 
own  infer«tic«.  many  of  which  are  not  Icgitiinate  inferences  but  mere 
specalaikms.  We  feel  compelled  to  dissent  from  nearly  all  of  I>r. 
Paterton-Smrth's  view*  on  thes*  points,  on  the  (tround  that  they  do 
not  leem  to  m  to  be  in  harmonj'  with  the  Scripture  teaching. 

Take  for  example  his  view  of  the  imperfection  of  the  stale  of  the 
soul  after  death.  This  imperfection  the  author  conceives  to  consitl 
in  the  suppoxd  fads  that  the  believer  in  Christ  is  ethically  imperfect 
after  death,  and  that  he  is  not  »o  near  to  Cod  and  Christ  as  he 
afterwards  will  be,  rather  than  in  the  fact  that  the  sou]  is  without 
a  body.  And  in  the  chapter  on  death  Dr.  Paterson-Smyth  speaks  of 
death  as  a  release  from  the  tmdy.  more  after  the  fashion  of  Greek 
nwtaphyucs  tban  of  the  Scripture  leaching. 

Or  look  at  the  argument  put  forward  to  prove  that  there  is  a  pro- 
crressive  "purification"  in  the  future  life.  Here  the  author  drnws  a 
falM  inference  from  correct  premisies.  It  is  true  that  Christians  die 
imperfectly  sanctified;  it  is  true  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  fact  of 
death  itself  to  complete  the  process  of  sanctificatiou ;  hut  unless  sanc- 
tilication  is  a  purely  naluralislic  process,  it  doe>  not  by  any  means 
follow  that  the  soul  roust  pass  throuKh  a  "purifyinR"  process  after 
death.  Moreover  the  author'ii  idea  that  by  meant  of  death  con- 
science and  memory  work  better,  and  that  they  arc  the  causes  of 
sanciification,  is  purely  fanciful,  .\ccording  to  the  Scripture  the  Holy 
Spirit  ii  the  efficient  cause  uf  sanctilication,  and  His  instrument  is  the 
Truth. 

Equally  unsatisfactory  is  Dr.  Pa lerson- Smyth's  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  future  probation.  He  argues  jn  favor  of  future  probation 
for  those  who  have  not  heard  the  Gospel  in  this  life,  basing  his  posi- 
tion on  the  fact  that  infants  dying  in  infancy,  idiots,  and  those  who 
have  never  heard  the  Gotpel  can  neither  accept  nor  reject  Otrist. 
This  i*  n  Irulv  remarkable  argument.  If  it  is  to  have  any  validity,  it 
must  rest  on  lome  such  presuppositions  as  the  following:  God 
intends  to  save  every  individual :  no  person  can  be  saved  without  exer- 
cising faith  in  Christ;  no  sin  makes  a  man  worthy  of  condemnation 
except  the  rejection  of  Christ.  None  of  thete  presuppositions  can  be 
supported  from  the  Scripture,  and  without  them  ihis  argument  for 
future  probation  breaks  dawn  completely.  Furthermore,  the  ainhor 
has  no  sooner  asserted  the  doctrine  of  future  probation  than  he  pro- 
ceeds to  take  it  back  by  saying  that,  after  all,  one's  fate  is  determined 
in  this  life,  because  one's  attitude  to  Christ  in  the  future  life  is  deter- 
mined by  the  way  in  which  one  follows  or  neglects  the  dictates  of 
conscience  in  this  life;  and  what  is  still  more  extraordiriary.  this  is 
supposed  to  be  what  Paul  means  to  say  in  Rom.  !i.  14  sq.,  where  it  (ft 
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perfectly  tvittent  that  lh«  ,Ai>o«lle  U  sarins  *hal  conscience  rcndcfl  the 
GeiUiJo  witbotu  cxcuk  and  worthy  of  coniSemnalion.  Pnul  uys 
nodiing  here  in  lh«  rrmotrst  dciiree  retembling  the  roeining  which 
Dr.  Paterson- Smyth  read*  into  his  words.  The  rcjult,  however.  ai>- 
pcars  to  be  that  the  antlior  fiitally  asserts  future  probation  really  oaljr 
for  infanli  dying  in  infancy  »nd  (or  thote  mentally  incompelent  to 
exercise  faith  in  this  life,  the  presupposition  bttiiig  the  entirely  unwar- 
nntcd  one  thai  no  person,  whether  infant,  ifliot,  or  adul!.  can  be 
uvcd  wiihotit  exerfiting  f*itti  Dr,  P.itcmcin-Sinyih  apparently  con- 
ceives of  salvation  as  depending  solely  on  (he  will  of  man,  and  not 
on  the  power  and  grace  of  God. 

Similar  defects  in  argument  and  errors  in  regard  to  the  Scripture 
(ruths  arc  to  be  found  in  the  second  part  of  this  volume,  the  discnsiion 
of  the  iubjcci  of  future  pHniihnient  being  e«pectn11y  unconvincing  an4 
iinsatisfaclory. 

The  most  mtitfsctory  chapter  in  the  entire  book  is  the  first  chapter 
which  seek*  to  e»tablish  the  reality  of  (he  self  over  against  rnaterialisin. 

PrinceloH.  C  W.  HoDCE. 

The  Next  Lits:  Light  on  the  Wokld  Bevomd.  By  the  Rev.  J.  RuD 
HowATT-    London:    Th^  Religious  Trart  Society,     rijio,     Pp.  igS. 

This  i«  a  bnef  and  popular  di*eus«on  covering  the  whole  ground  of 
Christian  EKh>tology,  Ai  the  author  sayii  in  the  preface,  it  is  not  a 
"theological  texl-book."  nor  a  "learned  treatise."  It  is  intended  to  be 
"more  suggcacive  than  exhaustive."  Mr.  Howatt  lias  succeeded  in 
writing  an  outline  of  Christian  Eachatology  for  the  most  pan  clear  and 
readable,  though  we  cannot  agree  with  hit  doctrinal  view*  at  every 
point  He  has  to  n  considerable  dcRrcc  the  gift  of  illustration,  and 
usually  avoid;  fanciful  interpretations  of  the  Scripture,  thoufih  we 
thouM  be  obliged  to  differ  with  his  exegesis  at  some  points-  On  the 
whole,  the  book  is  sane  and  cautious  but  at  times  the  author  seema 
to  go  beyond  what  has  been  revealed  to  u»  on  these  subject*;  and  at 
times  be  seems  to  regard  analogies  and  illustration:;  drawn  from  Nature 
as  proofs  of  (ruths  which  from  their  nature  can  only  be  based  upon 
the  Scripture. 

Frinceton.  C.  W.  HoDCl. 
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PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY. 

A  CoiiMENTABV  ov  TUE  HoLY  BiBi^.  By  Various  Writers.  Edited 
by  The  Rev.  J.  R.  Ditmmelow,  M,A..  Queens  College,  Cambridge, 
Complete  in  one  volume.  New  York:  The  Macntillan  Company. 
Cloih,  8vo.  pp.  loga.     Price,  $2.50  nct. 

The  difficult  task  of  condensing  to  the  compass  of  a  single  volume 
illuminaliiig  comment*  on  every  book  and  chapter  of  the  Riblc  has 
been  seriously  attcmp(ed  by  this  editor,  assisted,  as  he  has  been,  by  a 
large  number  of  able  contributors. 
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The  iniroduciiry  tccuon  of  153  pafct  conuint  [wcniy-ninF  general 
aniclei,  destKnrO  to  throw  light  apon  the  lim«3.  the  th<in<&.  and  the 
problems  vi  the  Bible.  These  (liicuisions  reflect  the  doctrinal  and 
critical  positions  of  the  various  contributors.  The  theolosical  teach- 
ings are  generally  conservstive.  As  10  crltiol  diacusaions,  the  endeavor 
is  declared  to  be  to  incorporate  the  most  assured  results  of  modem 
Khotar«hip,  '"even  when  those  results  diUFer  co«»iilcrably  Irom  trwli- 
tioiial  vicwi."  The  hook  of  Kiiih  is  ilntecl  'iluriiig  or  after  the  exile"; 
Daniel  !S  likewifc  poxt-cxilic,  written  in  the  days  o(  Anliochu*  Epi- 
ptaancs.  '"its  app:icm  outlines  of  the  future  arc  really  past  hirtory;" 
Esther  "has  probably  some  historical  foundation  but  is  marlced  by  inac- 
curacies  and  exagge ra lions ;"  Eeclesiaites  '"wns  writleii  about  180  B.  C 
Jonah  i»  a  parable  "written  three  or  four  centuries  after  thr  death  of 
the  ptophcl  whose  name  it  hears;"  the  Pcniatcuch  is  compo*e<l  of 
three  documents,  JE.  P,  D.  the  most  importani  of  which  must  have 
been  composed  "after  the  return  from  the  captivity  in  the  days  of 
Ears;"  the  four  cioHtO);  chapters  of  Second  Corinthiana  form  a  separate 
letter,  ante-daiittt;  the  opening  chapters;  etc.  etc.  These  views  are 
lo-day  familiar  and  popular;  but  to  many  it  will  seem  unwise  to 
adrancc  them  in  a  volurne,  the  nature  of  which  allows  no  space  for 
their  adequate  discussion,  and  quite  unfontinate  in  a  commentary 
which  is  designed  for  the  ordinary  reader  who  is  only  beginning  hi* 
Study  of  the  Bible. 

However,  as  10  the  Deity  of  Christ,  the  Virgin  Birth,  the  Reaur- 
rcaion.  the  Trinity,  and  other  gicai  Biblical  doctrines,  the  writers  are 
in  harmony  with  the  teachings  of  evangelical  Christianity. 

In  addition  to  the  general  articles  which  form  the  I'lrst  section  of 
the  volume,  each  hook  ic  prefaced  by  a  brief,  but  often  suggestive 
introduction.  The  full  text  of  the  Scripture  is  in  no  case  given;  only 
those  words  or  phrases  are  quoted  tipon  which  some  comment  is  to 
be  mad*i  and  in  the  case  of  the  New  Testament  Epistles  the  treatment 
includes  nni  only  a  careful  analysiti,  hut  also  a  carefully  cuiupuird 
paraphrase  of  the  individual  sections.  In  view  of  th«  narrow  limits 
which  the  plan  nf  the  commentary  nllowt,  the  selection  of  passages 
or  words  for  comment  or  discussion  has  been  in  the  main  felicitous, 
and  unnecessary  expl  a  nations  or  divergent  views  largely  avoided. 

To  the  commentary  a  series  of  maps  is  appended.  The  typography 
and  general  appearance  of  the  volume  are  pleasing;  and  the  contents, 
as  a  whcle,  comprise  an  excellent  compendium  of  Biblical  infomiation. 

Primeeio*!.  Ctiaslks  R.  Erdman. 


Int.  AnsTLEi  .\8  EvcsvriAV  Men.  By  President  Robert  Eujs  Taostr- 
SON,  S.T.U.  Philadelphia:  The  Sunday  School  Times  Company. 
Goth,  pp.  79. 

Those  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  Doctor  Thompson 
preach  on  the  subiect  of  the  Twelve  .Apostles  will  be  particularly 
pleased  to  find  his  message  produced  in  this  more  permanent  form. 
The  particular  point  emphasized  by  the  writer  is  (he  arrangement  of 
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Uw  Twelve  in  six  aXToaigif  coinrasicd  pairs,  so  thai  each  apottic  finds 
in  his  comnde  lh«  min  who  most  differed  {foni  himself,  and  ihcrcfore 
could  best  supply  his  defects  i  (he  impubivc  Pctei.  and  the  cautious 
Andrew :  James  the  elder,  aod  (he  youthful  John ;  Thomu  the  doabier, 
u)d  Matthew  the  man  of  (cBikss  faith.  We  notice  that  Dr.  Thompson 
adopu  ihe  theory  which  idenlifies  "Junes  the  son  of  Alpheus"  with 
James  tli«  brother  of  otir  Lord;  and  Thaddeas  with  Juile,  "the  brother 
of  James"  and  of  our  Lord.  The  book  cIokk  with  a  brief  review  of 
the  traditions  relative  to  the  liiiCories  of  the  Twelve  DiscipUt,  sub- 
scqacnt  to  the  liincs  described  in  the  New  Teuament  narrative. 
PhmctoH.  Chakles  R.  Ekdman. 

Prepakmion  won  Teacbimo.   A  Standard  Cour»e  for  Teacher  Training. 

By  CuAuxs  A.  OUTU.     Philadelphia:  The  WeslminMer  Press. 

Paper.  i6nio,  pp.  132.    Price  to  ccntt. 
Helfs  fob  Leascks  op  Teaches  Tkainikc  Classes.    By  Cuasles  A. 

Oi-rvKR.     Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press,     Paper,  ifirao,  pp. 

6j.    Price  10  cents. 

SirmEKEKTAL    LeSSOKS    FOU    the    PbIWAKV    CbaDES    op    the    SfW>AV 

ScaooL.  Prepared  by  M.  Fi«kence  Browk.  Edited  by  ).  R. 
SfiLun.  D.D.  Philadelphia:  The  Westminister  Pttee-  Paper, 
pp.  60.    Price.  35  cents. 

SunUMEIfTAL   LCSSOXS  FDR   TBE  JUKtOR   DEPASTliENT  Or  THE   SUNDAV 

School.      Prepared    by    Fkoierick    G.    Tavlos,'    Edited   by   J.   R. 

MiLLTJi,  D.D.    Paper,  pp.  48.    Price,  25  cent*. 

These  pamphlets,  the  contents  of  which  are  sufficiently  indicated  by 

their  MIra.  are  helpful  contn)miivii«  to  the  newer  ttlcrature  ofTereil 

to  all  who  arc  interested  In  the  important  work  o£  thr  Sabbath  School. 

PrinccioH.  CiiA«tJ:s  K.  Ebsmah. 

ORCAMiZATio.Vii  FOR  Bovs.    By  WiLLis  L.  Gii.sTON.  Superintendent  of 
Yoitng  Peoples'  Work  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  U.  S-  A.    Phila- 
delphia :    Presbyterian  Beard  of  Publication,    Paper,  ifimo ;  pp.  54, 
Price,  10  cents. 
This  pamphlet  ofTert  a  suggestive  detcription  of, the  Boys'  Briji^de. 
Baraca  Classct,  Knights  of  King  Arthur,  and  simitar  boys'  clubs  and 
associations. 
PruteetoH.  CbauJs  R.  Ekdman. 


Acts.  By  Gmrck  H«xev  GtiJMT,  Ph.D,  D.D,  The  Epishx  to  the 
HE5PEWS,  By  EocAK  J.  GoODSPEEt).  Assistant  Professor  of  Biblica] 
and  Patristic  Greek  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  Tee  Epistu  to 
THE  CotosstA.v.*  and  to  the  Hmjesians.  By  the  Reverend  Gross 
Alixaxbbi,  S.T.D.  New  York:  The  Macmilbn  Company.  Cloth. 
i6mo;  pp.a67.  ija,  lao     Price,  50  cents  each. 

These  three  volumes  form  a  part  of  the  series  entitled  "The  Bible 
for  Hoi.'c  and  School,"  published  under  the  general  cditonhip  of  Pro- 
fcuor  Shailer  Muthews. 
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The  ilnisneiJ  rharactcristio  ol  this  sencj  ot  commcniarin  arc,  (a) 
tbc  rxdution  ol  all  critical  ami  cxegctkal  proccsseA;  <b)  the  pre- 
■u(^K)«ition  snd  use  of  (tie  assured  (?)  rrsullt  of  hiitorical  critkism; 
<e)  a  rinning  analysii  of  the  text;  (d)  brief  explanatory  notes  and  in- 
troductions; (e)  use  of  the  Retiaed  Version.  The  coRimentarin  arc 
inietitii  for  the  me  of  rainiMen,  Sunday  School  teachers  and  lay 
reader*. 

Qf  these  three  volumes  the  least  satisfactory  is  the  first  It  is  dis- 
ai>[toinlitig  particularly  in  tbt  laek  of  reliance  placed  upon  the  acctmcy 
of  Luke's  narrative  One  might  say  of  this  commentary  by  Dr.  Gilbert 
what  Df_  Gilbert  says  of  the  Acts,  vii.  :"it  has  not  uniform  historical 
value."  Tlic  narrative  ol  tlie  ^fl  of  tongues  at  Pentecost  is  said 
to  illustrate  the  tendency  to  idcaliie  and  to  invest  intelligible  events 
with  a  supernatural  halo.  As  to  the  reality  of  the  ascension  of  Oirist, 
"tbc  interpreter  cannot  speak  with  assurance-"  No  real  anirel.  it  it 
Bxierted.  delivered  the  apostles  from  prison;  the  words  of  the  angel 
were  "*  message  of  ilie  apostles  own  hearts."  The  voiee  which  canic 
lo  Paul  at  the  time  of  hit  conversion  "is.  raoil  naturally  associated 
with  ht»  conscience."  "The  detail"  ihat  it  waf  "in  the  Hebrew  language" 
is  in  hirmony  with  the  fact  thai  one's  deepest  thoughts  utter  them- 
selves in  one's  mother  tongue."  That  Paul  inflicied  blindness  upon 
Elymas  is  improbable;  the  slot}-  has  undergone  "niodiricatioit  in  transi- 
tion.'* The  sudden  death  of  Ananini  was  "aceoriling  to  natural  cautet." 
Eutychus  was  not  "taken  op  dead",  .ilthnugh  I.ukc  so  ststci ;  the  ""words 
indicate  apparent  death."  "Points  of  disagrcenicni  between  the  Acts 
and  the  Ri>i'tles  are  not  altogether  wantinjc  " 

In  the  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  difficult  <|ucs- 
tion  of  ihe  auihortkip  is  carefully  diseutscd.  and  the  conclusion  reached 
that  mure  can  be  said  for  Barnabas  than  for  any  other  claimant.  The 
position  is  taken  that  the  Epistle  was  written  for  Gentile  readers, 
probably  for  the  church  at  Rome.  As  to  the  place  of  writing,  Alex- 
andria is  suggested,    The  date  is  late  in  the  reign  of  Doniitian  (81-96). 

The  Commentary  by  Dr.  Alexander  is  well  outlined,  and  shows  in 
its  dijccasions  a  clear  insight  into  these  profound  Epistles  to  the 
Colosiians  and  the  Epiiesians. 

In  spice  of  iheir  brevity  all  these  volumes  contain  much  that  is 
helpftil  In  the  better  understanding  of  the  various  parts  of  Ihe  BiMc. 
It  will  seem  lo  some  readers,  however,  that  at  "processes  are  excluded" 
it  might  have  been  belter  to  omit  ccruin  disputed  "critical  conclusion.i". 

Prinfftan.  Chaslgs  R,  EanwAtr. 


Bs  Tnou  Mv  Cuidf.    By  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Hehzbebcek.    St.  Louis,  Mo.: 
Concordia  Publishing  House-    Cloth,  pp,  86.     Priec,  20  cents. 

This  little  book  is  deiiRncd  to  counsel  and  encourage  those  who  have 
reeenlly  entered  into  communicant  membership  with  the  Lutltcran 
Church. 

Princeion.  Chakles  R.  Eedhaw. 
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Womak  iir  CnmcN  akd  State.  By  SrANTOtii  Can.  Ph.D.  West 
Londoa  Ethics]  Sodctjr.    Paper,  pp.  7a 

The  contenlion  of  Ihc  writer  i*  thai  women  desiririK  political  cnfran- 
chiwtnml  would  attain  their  «id  more  speedily  by  abandoning  ih« 
direct  (km&nd  for  the  privitefje  of  voting  and  by  (iticuiing  public 
opinion  upon  other  iex  iluabilitieti.  Tberr  are  many  wlio  will  be  slow 
to  admit  what  the  writer  insiKit  ai  to  graniing  women  the  right  to  the 
position  of  pruchcrs  and  of  mcmbcxdiip  in  national  leRislativc  assem- 
blies; btit  there  is  much  of  force  in  his  tnsistancc  upon  e<|uality  of 
rights  in  matters  of  cducatioii,  in  divorce  courts,  and  in  a  legal  »hare 
in  the  wages  of  hu^bands- 

Priite^loM.  CMAiiuut  R.  Ebd»ax. 

Th*  Pwlsiivtkriax  Hanmkk-k.  By  the  Rtv,  Wm.  R  Robbrts,  D.D. 
Sutcd  Ckrk  of  (he  General  A«scmL>1]r  of  the  Prcshylcrian  Church 
in  'he  U,  S.  A.  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  anil  Sabtiath 
School  Work.  Philadelphia.     JVJ  jwges.     Price  five  cent*. 

No  Ptesbylerian  should  be  without  this  little  manual  whieh  contains 
fsscmial  f:icls  relalinR  to  the  history,  statistics  and  work  of  our 
chnrch  together  with  the  International  Sunday  School  Lessons,  Daily 
Bible  RradingN  and  weekly  Prayer  Meeting  Topics. 

Priaeeton.  CRAKLts  R.  Erduabt. 

St.  Pai.i.*»  Iucshations.  By  the  Rev.  RokbtR,  Rmkh.  Edioburgrh: 
T.  *  T.  Oarlt.    Paper,  pp.  103.     Price,  so  cents  net. 

This  IS  a  worthy  addition  to  ihc  series  of  Bible  Gass  Primers  edited 
by  Principal  Salmond,  D.D..  Aberdeen. 

In  it  the  illustrations  used  by  Saint  Paul  are  classified  and  explained. 
The  (re.iimenl  indicates  the  breadth  of  sympathy  and  the  vivid  iinag- 
inntion  of  the  apostle,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  reading  his  words  in 
the  light  which  archacoloey  and  history  throw  upon  his  terms  of 
expresston.  The  classiRcalion  of  his  illuslrationi  is  as  follows:  /. 
Prom  Nature,  fl.  From  Agricultural  and  Pastoral  Life.  HI,  From 
Architecture  and  Building,  if.  From  Military  Work.  I',  From  Greek 
Games.  F^,  From  Slavery.  K//.  From  Domesti.:  l.ife.  y/lJ.  Front 
Civic  and  Business  Life.  IX.  From  Jewish  and  Roman  Law.  X.  From 
OaMical  Literature.  XI.  From  Scripture.  Xll.  Miscellaneous  tllus- 
trstions. 

No  one  could  read  this  book  without  coming  to  a  more  perfect 
undcritianding  of  the  writings  of   Paul,  "the  Master  of   Metaphor." 

PrtHtfton.  Charles  R  Ebdman. 


Cathcbstical  Bible  Lessons.    By  Nabum  Weslby  GROvrjt    Philadel- 
phia'   The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath  School 
Work.    Paper,  pp.  6a.    Price,  10  cent*. 
This  i-atechism  is  designed  for  children  from  eixht  to  ten  years  ot 
age     The  answers  arc  chiefly  Scripture  quotations,  brief  and  easily 
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memorized.  Most  of  the  imporUuil  docttinu  of  the  Bible  4re  briefly 
set  forth,  and  instruction  given  relative  to  the  Church  titd  its  ordt- 
naneM.  The  book  is  arranted  for  a  nine  inonlbi'  course,  ol  one 
Ictson  u  week.  It  will  be  found  helpful  for  instruction  id  the  home 
and  in  tht  Pastor's  cUu. 
Princtlon.  Charles  R.  EanKAK. 

In  tub  Schom.  or  Cumsr.  By  Bishop  Wiu-iam  FiiAinr  McDowku. 
New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revcll  Company.  Cloth;  uiiio,  pp.  yay 
Price,  $tas  "ct. 

Tliii  voUinic  comprise*  the  Cole  Lectures  for  1910  delivered  before 
Vandcrbili  Univertiiy.  The  objecl  of  the  Kcnerous  founder  of  this 
lectureship  was  lo  secure,  in  connection  with  the  Biblical  Dcparinient 
of  the  bnivcrsity,  "a  perpetual  lectureihip,  to  be  retlrictect  in  its  Kope 
to  a  defeiiie  and  advocacy  of  the  Christian  religion."  The  present 
course  Achieves  ihik  purpose  by  an  endeavor  to  set  forth  the  teachings 
by  which  Christ  prepared  the  apostles  for  their  mission.  It  is  neces- 
sarily ihcrcfoic  a  brief  review  of  fundamental  Christian  doctrines. 
]|  it  intended  pntnarily  as  a  message  to  theological  students  and  min- 
isters, but  has  been  published  with  the  hope  that  it  may  be  h«lpfut 
ami  stimuli  inn  nut  "tiiy  lo  Ihcdc  cluisM  of  Christians,  but  10  many 
others  who  arc  quite  u  truly  "in  the  school  of  Christ".  The  whole 
content  of  the  book  is  sugfccsted  with  unusual  definiteness  by  the  fol- 
lowing summary  of  Its  chapters:  Chosen  by  the  Master:  I,  To  Htar 
U^hat  he  Sayt;  Jl.  To  Stt  What  He  Does;  lit.  To  Learn  What  He  Is,- 
Sent  Forth  by  the  Master:  It'.  Willi  a  Mtssagt;  V.  With  a  Program: 
yj.  With  a  Personality.  The  style  of  the  lectures  is  peculiarly  clear 
and  forcible,  and  the  treatment  of  the  themes  indicates  the  highest 
conception  of  the  difficulty  and  dignity  of  the  work  of  the  Christian 
ministf}-. 

PrinretoH.  Charles  R.  Ekduak, 


Cbristian  Epoch -Makess.  By  Henbv  C.  Veddek,  D.D.,  Professor 
of  Church  History  in  Croxer  Theological  Seminary.  Phitidclphia: 
American  Baptist  Publication  Society.  Cloth;  izmo,  pp.  366.  Price. 
$l.3o  net,  postpaid. 

Doctor  Vcdder  has  afforded  lo  his  readers  not  only  an  historical 
.review  of  missions,  but  a  missionary  view  of  history.  He  has  given  a 
fascinBling  summery  of  the  great  missionary  movements,  and  has  also 
suKKC!ilcd  the  important  place  which  these  movements  hold  in  the  great 
epochs  of  the  Christian  ages,  What  makes  the  treatment  of  these 
movements  of  particular  interest  is  the  hiograiihical  method  which  be 
has  followed.  In  describing  each  of  the  great  missionary  epochs  he 
has  grouped  its  salient  facts  about  the  personality  of  some  notable 
leader. 

To  some  rxtcnt  the  method  suggests  the  view  of  Carlyle  that  the 
history  of  mankind  is  the  history  of  its  great  men  ;  so  the  author  con- 
tends that  the  stgnificBncc  and  value  of  each  great  missionary  era,  and 
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of  it*  rclaiion  10  tbc  entire  course  of  Qirisiiin  missions,  can  be  ade- 
quately conveyed  by  reviewios  the  career  of  the  indiTidnal  mtuionary 
who  embodies  the  spirit  and  inJicales  tbe  diatacler  of  the  movemenl 
in  which  he  plafs  a  conspicuous  pan.  After  the  inirD<luctoi7  chapter 
on  the  Philosophy  of  Missions,  in  which  ii  is  shown  thai  in  its  very 
eiience  CbriitiaRitjr  U  a  niiisioiiary  religion,  the  author  gi\t»  the  fol- 
lowing biographical  sketches:  Paul,  and  Missions  of  the  Apostolic 
Age;  Ulfilas,  and  the  conversion  of  tbe  Barbarians;  f'airick,  the 
aposile  to  Ireland;  Aueusiine  and  Christi&nity  in  Angle-Land;  Boiri- 
face,  and  the  Eranifelizalion  of  Gernany;  Ansgar.  and  the  Guspet  in 
Scandinavia:  Vladimir,  and  the  Conversiunt  ol  the  Slavs;  Kaimond 
Lull,  the  Dark  Age  of  Missions;  Francis  of  Assisi,  the  Missions  of 
the  Grey  Friars;  Xavier,  the  Missions  of  the  Jesuits;  the  First  Protes- 
tant Missionary:  SchwatU.  the  Edncatiunal  Idea  in  Missions;  Zinie- 
dorf,  the  Moravian  Pioneers  in  Modem  Missiuni;  Carey,  and  tbc  Mis- 
sionary Revival  in  England;  Martyn,  the  Kiirst  Missionary  to  the 
MobammecUns :  Judson,  and  the  Beginning  o(  Missions  in  America; 
Livingstone,  the  Light-Bearer  to  ihe  Dark  Continent. 

The  volume  fortns  an  cxccllcitt  vindication  of  the  author't  method, 
and  commetids  it  to  all  who  arc  desirous  of  awakening  an  interest  in 
Christian  Missions  and  of  impirting  missionary  information.  While  the 
book  may  be  of  special  value  to  leaders  of  mission  study  classes,  it 
cannot  fail  to  absorb  the  attention  of  every  reader.  Above  alt  else 
it  embodies  a  direct  appeal  to  every  Christian  to  enlist  in  more  definite 
service  for  the  evariKelization  of  the  world,  and  furnishes  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  exaiii[jlc  of  the  mar\elous  results  which  God  has  produced 
by  the  lives  o(  a  few  chosen  mcssengtra  who  were  wholly  surrendered 
to  his  will. 

Princflcn.  Ciwmjt*  R.  Ekdiian. 

The    LmMG    Cburcb    Annual    and    WniiTAKER's    Cm urch scan's 
Almahac.    Milwaukee:    The  Young  Churchman  Company.  Paper; 
pp.  48a     Price,  so  cents. 
This  "cyclopaedia  and  almanac"  contains  an  extrn^vc  ac^onnt  of 
the  organization,  statistics,  and  activities  of  the  Protestsnt    Episcopal 
Church  of  America. 
Prinetton.  CilAiii.rs  R,  Erdmam, 


Plaik  Anhwebs  to  Reliciol'9  QuSMUMft  UoiHJtN  Men  Ase  Askinr. 
By  Samuel  Chakles  Black,  D.O.,  Ptttor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Cbtirth  of  Boulder,  Colorado.  Philadelphia:  The  Westtninster 
Press.    Cloth ;  tamo,  pp.  aoa.     Price,  75  cent? :  postage,  8  ccnTs. 

From  the  questions  here  collated  by  an  active  and  s-uccessful  pastor, 
who  has  had  wide  experience  in  dealing  with  men,  it  might  be  con- 
cluded that  modem  men  are  asking  questions  which  arc  neither  novel, 
nor  specially  concerned  with  theological  suhlictics,  "Is  there  3  Cod?" 
"Is  the  Bible  the  Word  o(  God?"  "Must  one  believe  in  Christ  to  be 
saved?"  "What  are  the  proofs  for  the  Resurrection?"  "What  is  the 
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UD|Hirdonab[c  tin?"  "Is  it  necnaary  to  unite  with  the  Charch?"  "Whai 
U  known  ef  (he  fnture  life?"  Thcw  art  in  subatanw  tli«  problems  pro- 
poAcd.  In  his  aniwcrs  the  author  Uy»  great  sircM  upon  the  need  of 
"rcgenerHiofi"  and  luakei  large  use  of  ihe  worrts  of  Chri«t  to  Nico- 
demun,  .ind  of  other  ap|>rciprintc  quotations  from  the  Kew  Testament. 
Most  of  these  answers  were  prepared  to  meet  actual  cases  of  doubt 
Of  inquiry. 
Printtivn.  CBAitLss  R.  Ewhak. 

Uy  Rkucion  IX  EvuYDAV  Lira.  By  JosiaB  Stkokc,  D.D.  New  York: 
The  Baiter  and  Taylor  Company.  Cloth  i  13dio,  pp.  61.  Price, 
50  cents  net. 

This  brief  bit  of  biography  it  a  narration  of  the  experience  of  the 
writer  in  changing  from  an  "individualistic"  to  a  "social"  view  of 
ClirisCianit)-.  We  cannot  but  fed  that  the  distinguished  author  has  done 
himself  an  uncon-tctous  injustice  ra  attempting  to  describe  the  absurdly 
narrow  and  sclfuli  conceptions  by  which  he  believes  he  was  doroinatH 
during  the  fint  twenty-tive  ycart  of  his  Christian  life.  Of  course  his 
"social  view"  is  better;  excepting  in  so  for  as  it  scemi  to  imply  that 
social  reforms  are  n(  more  importance  than  spirittial  renewals.  Prob- 
ably the  writer  would  agree  with  most  of  his  fellow  Christians  that 
"society  will  be  redeemed."  and  the  "kingdom  of  God"  most  surely 
hastened  by  such  a  true  rencueraiion  of  individuals  as  results  in  their 
obedience  to  the  "laws  of  Love,  of  Service  and  of  Sacrifice."  There 
evidently  is  tomethint;  uf  reality  in  each  of  the  suggested  "views', 
and  one  is  not  to  be  discarded  for  the  other.  The  most  helpful 
feature  in  this  personal  metsage  is  the  testimony  of  the  author  to  the 
practical  power  which  his  Christian  faith  gives  him  to  meet  the  trials, 
and  temptations,  and  duties  of  everyday  life. 

Princtton.  CttAiLES  R.  Erduak. 

Tub  Atrrnouzu)  Vcxsion  of  the  Bidlx.  Sj  Albert  S.  CboK,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  English  Language  and  Literature  in  Yale  University. 
New  Votk:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  Cloth;  lamo,  pp.  8a  Price, 
$1.00  net. 

This  admirable  essay  states  the  grounds  upon  which  it  is  claimed 
that  the  Auihorijied  Version  of  the  Bible  is  "the  first  English  Classic"; 
it  further  traces  briefly  ihc  successive  stages  by  which  the  English 
Bible  grew  into  being  and  Anally  it  indicates  the  influence  of  the 
Autliorired  Version  upon  English  literature. 

Princtton.  Cbables  R.  Ebdhah. 

Over  Acaikst  the  TnMtnlv.    By  the  Reverend  Courtney  H.  Fens 
D.D.,    Missionary  of  the   Pnibyierian    Board   at   Peldn,  China. 
Philadelphia:      The    Westminster    Press.      Board;    Svo,    pp.    lOA 
Price.  6>  cents ;  postage.  5  cents. 
The  incidents  described  in  this  little  book  are  Imaginary,  but  the  reali- 
ties suggested  are  of  vital  and  personal  and  tremendous  Importance. 
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The  experience  i%  that  of  1  poKtor,  who,  at  tbc  time  he  is  contiderinfC 
hit  own  relation  bdcI  the  relation  of  his  [neople  to  (h«  worle  of  world- 
wide c V angel iia lion,  has  a  viiion  of  tlic  octtul  presence  of  Chriii.  The 
remit  upon  the  pa«tor.  and  of  the  narration  of  the  vixion  upon  the 
people,  it  a  real  dedication  of  tivet  and  poueuions  to  (he  service  of  the 
Master  with  a  special  view  of  helping  (o  meet  the  spiritual  needs  of 
the  utievanttelized  world-  Tlie  plan  of  the  narrative  enables  the  writer 
to  deal  with  the  nioti%'e»,  and  proWemM  and  criticisms  of  the  niissianary 
enterprise-  The  reader  cannot  fail  to  covet  for  himself  and  for  the 
Church  lucli  a  vision  of  tbc  present  Christ  as  will  produce  a  passion 
for  the  evangelization  of  the  world. 


Tat  AwALvzn)  RtMj,     The  Psopmscv  or  Isaiah.     By  the  Reverend 
G.  Caufuii.  Morgan,  D.D.    New  York:    Fleming  K.  Rcvell  Com- 
pany.    Goth:  i.imo.     Vol.  I,  pp.  222.     Vol.  II.  pp.  33a     Price, 
|l.0O  per  volume. 
Tilis  extended  seri^^s  of  studies  kejtati  with  lhf<«  "introductory  vol- 
umes", which  Rave  a  broad,  "tctcscopic",  view  of  [lie  entire  Bible.    Five 
volumes  have  followed,  two  of  which  are  devoted  to  the  anaJyii*  of  the 
propfaecjr  of  Isaiah.    These  suf  occupied  with  much  fuller  analyses  than 
those  furnished  in  the  introductory  volnnies.  However,  the  ontlines  are 
iiill  broad.     The  luinuie  or   "microscopic"  method  is  never  learhed. 
The  design  is  rather  tn  preiiarc  the  reader  fur  the  many  commentaries 
in  which   the  Utter  mcrhod   is  employed.     Mo  one  can    follow  these 
outlines  without  gaining  a  clearer  knowlcdRC  of  the  messages  of  the 
prophet,  and  a  deeper  impression  o(  the  literary  unity  of  his  work. 
Princtloit.  CHAaLF-s  R.  Ekdmax. 

The  GflwtL  .^ccordikc  to  St.  MATmBW',  By  the  Reverend  Edwaip 
E.  AxonuoN,  M.A.  Edinburgh:  T.  Jk  T.  Clark.  Imported  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.   Cloth ;  izmo,  pp.  243-    Price,  75  cents  net. 

This  brief  commentary  is  one  of  the  seriesi  of  "Handbooks  for  Bible 
Oasses  and  Private  Stmlcnts".  edited  by  the  Reverend  Alexander 
Whyle,  n,D,.  and  ilie  Ueverend  John  Kelman,  [>,D,  The  writer  of  this 
volume  accepts  the  "picvailing  theory"  thai  the  First  Gospel  was  not 
written  by  Matthew  but  by  an  unknown  author  who  drew  his  material 
largely  from  the  Gospel  of  Mark  ind  who  incorporated  ccnain  sayings 
of  our  Lord,  written  by  Matthew  in  Hebrew  aiKlconstiluttny  "the  source 
commonly  called  Q."  The  commentary  on  die  text  is  generally  con- 
inervative;  hut  accriHiii  distrust  iil  the  narrative  is  occasionally  manifest, 
as,  for  example,  it  ii,  staled  that  ihc  guidance  of  the  star  to  the  house 
in  Bethlehem  "looks  tike  a  fanciful  ima)(inalioii  due  to  the  mngi  or  the 
story-teller ;"  as  to  the  lempiation  of  Oirist.  "the  story  is  of  the  nature 
of  3  parabolic  representation  of  an  inward  spiritual  conflict;"  and  again, 
"tbc  Stories  of  the  guard  at  the  tomb,  and  of  the  revurtection  of  dead 
saints,  do  not  stand  on  tbc  same  historical  level  as  the  main  narrative, 
but  have  crept  in  from  that  woiiilerland  in  which  history  is  buried  in 
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are  brief  >nd  lOKiatm.    la  aUitkn 


te  tiK  "Ifllrodaeboa'*  tod  "NoIm",  tlMf«  a  aa  aMcn^ix  eowlniwc  tt>' 
camica  opoo  *Tbc  Pbamccs  aad  Sarddacvn,"  Tbe  fCiagdiMB  o<  God," 
"The  So*  of  Km,"  *The  Son  of  God." 
PrimtfUnt.  CaatMS  R.  Esdmax. 


Tki  Dut&m  Houk  or  Chustiam  Hissuxs.  By  Joay  R.  Movt.  U-  D. 
Nnr  York  City,  EdncatKxul  Dvpartmcat  of  ibe  Board  of  Fompi 
IfiMioai  of  ihe  Pmbrttriui  Cburdi  in  tbe  U.  S  A.    txrna,  dodi, 

pp.  a6?. 

Thi*  bsniing  meiMigE  breathes  tbc  spirit  and  cmbodtM  ikc  appeal 
of  the  World  IfiwouiT Cooferencx  bddat  Edtobnri!]  U*t  Jane.  It  vti 
written  before  tihc  piAlkation  of  ibc  valsaMc  reports  of  tfM  CoBferoKe. 
ud  of  the  adannbk  review  of  Ihe  Conference  by  Mr.  Gsirdacr.  How- 
ever, u  Qiainnan  of  ih«  Confercnee,  and  also  of  Commisiton  I.,  oa 
"Carrying  tbe  GoApcl  to  all  the  noO'Oirittian  World,"  tbe  atMhor  speaks 
wttli  tbe  coDviction  and  tbe  authority  of  one  ^bo  has  a  personal  and 
direct  knowledge  of  tbe  uupendoas  movements  and  issues  with  wlncb 
tkts  Tohjne  is  concerned.  Its  main  contention  is  this:  "Is  ibc  history 
of  Christianity  there  never  has  been  tncb  a  remarkable  coajmction  of 
ononaainiti  and  crises  on  sll  the  prindpitnussioii  6dd*  and  of  favoring 
dreonMariees  and  posttbiHtiet  on  th«  hotnt^  tield.*' 

The  opporlunilics  abroad  include  the  plastic  oondition  of  the  non- 
Oiriithn  nations,  lUiown  in  advanced  political,  moral,  intellectual  and 
social  movements,  in  tbe  crowing  spirit  of  naiionatism.  in  the  evident 
need  of  »  Ctirislian  basis  for  the  new  life  and  altered  civiliiation. 
Forces  are  al  work,  however,  which  present  special  difficulties  to  tbe 
spread  of  Chrinianity ;  araoag  these  arc  noted,  the  corrupting  vices 
of  VVeUrm  ciiilization.  the  increasing  r^vaites  of  tbe  liquor  tralBc. 
the  unchristian  act«  of  nominally  Christian  nations,  the  spread  of 
infidel  literature,  modern  secular  education,  and  the-  renewed  activity 
of  non-CbriMian  religions 

In  spite  of  these  adverse  inftuenccs.  however,  there  is  observable  in 
many  parts  of  Aaia  and  Africa  a  riling  spiritual  tide  marking  a  ereii 
advance  and  saggesting  an  unprecedented  opportunity  for  QirictJsn 
missions.  These  conditions  constitute  an  appeal  to  carr)-  the  Gospel 
to  all  the  non-Chri^ian  world  in  ibit  gcneraiion. 

Tbe  undertaking  drmands  a  plan  of  adequate  scope  to  indodc  all 
ttnoocupied  (icldi  and  all  classes;  a  plan  also  adequately  thorough. 
adcqiiMe  in  strategy  in  the  massing  and  distrilniiion  of  forces,  and 
above  alt  marked  by  a  spirit  of  Christian  unity. 

The  silUAlioii  further  rlcniand^  "an  adcfinatc  hntnc  base," — a  church 
guided  hy  strong  leaders,  providing  an  increased  number  of  mission- 
ary candidates,  making  a  large  advance  in  ficancial  support,  given 
moTc  dcAnitely  to  intercessory  prayer.  The  situation  also  demands 
an  efficient  church  on  the  mission  iield,  conscious  of  it«  evangelizing 
ohiigilion  and  responsibility. 

These  demandi;  thrnw  the  church  back  upon  the  unlimited,  and  un- 
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appropriated  power  of  God;  and  sugecsis  the  need  of  depending  opon 
His  ittudanc«  and  the  work  of  Hit  spirit  In  vt«w  of  the  present  sMet- 
»il>ility  of  the  iion-Chrmian  pcoplca,  in  view  of  tbc  abuiiilani  reiourccs 
of  ilic  church,  in  view  of  the  long  period  of  preparatory  ucrt£ce, 
service  and  prayer,  in  view  of  the  peril  of  delay,  the  church  i»  called 
Bpon  lo  make  a  worlby  and  triaiDpha.ni  advance.  "Let  each  Chfittian 
so  ruolve  and  so  act  that  if  a  tuHident  number  of  others  will  do  like- 
wiK,  all  men  before  thii  generation  pa»»  away  may  have  an  adequate 
opportunity  to  know  of  Christ." 

Pnnefion,  N,  J.  CnASuu  It.  EasuAn, 

Camly  Moknikg  Scrnss  in  tui  Biklk.  By  L.  L.  Nash,  D.D.  New 
York:  Fleming  H.  Revcll  Company.  Qoth:  i2mo,  pp.  aojx  Price, 
(1.00  net 

The  author  evincei  a  confidence  in  the  historical  accuracy  and  truth 
of  the  Bible  narratives,  which  is  quite  refre^tiinK-  While  hi*  tteattneni 
of  the  various  passages  contains  liltle  that  is  new  or  sirikinK,  the 
simple  prcicntation  of  famitiar  fact*  and  truths  sug'gests  how  helpful 
and  how  fascinating  the  Word  of  God  becomcii  when  its  incidents  arc 
accepted  in  faith  and  reviewed  with  vividness.  The  originality  of  the 
book  appears  in  its  grouping  of  so  many  "early  morning  scenes",  with 
the  saggesled  contrxtta  and  wide  ranges  of  spiritual  teaching. 

Ptincttan.  Charles  R.   Ekdmam. 

WlS£L£SS     MSSSACES.       POSHBIUTIES     ThKOUCH     PrAYU.       By     C     N. 
BiiOAURifR&T.     New  York:     Fleming  H.   Revell  Company.     Cloth; 
tsmo,  pp.  i30.     Price,  $1.00  net 
Here  is  a  coilcclion  of  scores  of  incideuta.  arguments  and  analogies 
in  the  sphere  of  prayer,  its  reality,  its  power  and  its  definite  answers. 
It  will  be  found  of  value  nnt  merely  in   fumixhing  illustratiaos   for 
diKUSstons,  addresses  and  sermons,  but  in  stimulatinij  failh  in  a  Living 
Cod  who  hears  and  answers  prayer. 
PrincelOH.  CbaRLSS  R.  Eubmaii. 

Am  Orrktal  Lakp  07  rut  Fkeil  By  Johh  H.  FUtUAtr.  Philadel- 
phia: The  Westminster  Press.  Cloth;  lamo,  h",  aoo.  Price,  50 
ccots:  postage,  g  cents. 

The  writer  of  this  instruetivc  and  interesting  liillc  volume  is  a 
missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missians  stationed 
ai  Chiengmai,  Laos.  .As  he  states  in  the  >ub-title  of  ihe  book,  he  has 
given  a  picture  of  "Life  and  Mission  Work  Among  the  Laoo  of  Siam. 
Burma.  China  and  Indo. China."  This  people,  who  cati  themselves 
Tai  or  "The  Free",  but  are  named  "Laos"  by  the  Siamese  and  French, 
are,  as  the  author  contends,  less  known  to  the  world  than  any  other 
people  that  compares  with  them  in  numbers  and  eharacter.  In  refer- 
ence to  this  people,  the  writer  hat  given  illuminating  antwers  lo  such 
question*  as  the  following :  Who  are  the  Laos  ?  Where  do  they 
live?    What  is  their  reliinonf    How  do  they  make  a  living?    What 
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of  tbcir  Un|[ii»f[e,  home*  aad  acbooU?  Wlm  tpecial  bdp«  and 
hMnaoe*  tet  the  tausicwary  fiad  in  prwtiniiic  Ilie  Goapcl  to  the 
Dpic?  Hov  and  vbca  waa  mwnrmty  work  tmom  th«  L*c» 
I?  B>  v]iai  methods  ami  wiib  vfea  luoccaa  hai  it  bcca  proac- 
I?  Whit  ar«  the  prtMttt  cfifiortuiubef,  ontleok.  aetdt  Tfa« 
rcadag  of  tfaii  book  it  cemia  to  be  of  protit  U}  all,  but  it  l3j>  a 
Vedal  bordm  of  mpon&ibilitr  Bpon  tlw  metnbers  of  the  Presbjtman 
daarcti.  to  wludi  tbe  evuicetizatioa  of  this  people  haa  been  mtniMed. 
The  editor,  Dr.  T.  H.  P.  Sailer,  has  pbiccd  in  tbr  appendui  of  tbc 
book  a  lift  of  qoestiotu  upon  tbc  different  chapten  which  will  make 
Ifac  voIboic  of  special  Kivicc  to  oiisnoa-itndy  claates. 
PrineMom.  Csamjc  R.  Ebbhak. 


Exrosmoss  or  Holy  Sourrinc.  Bjr  the  Rnercnd  Alceaxdgr  Mac- 
UAUN,  D.D^  D.Litt  New  York:  A.  C  Amulrang  and  Son. 
Finn  Sniu.  i.  Fint  and  Second  Corinthians:  i.  Ephetiaiu;  ^ 
(iabtians  and  Philippianc;  4.  Philippians,  CotosaiaBS,  Timothy:  5. 
Timothir,  Titns,  Philemon,  Hebrews;  6,  Hebrews,  Jatnes.  7.  First 
and  Second  Peter,  and  First  John;  8.  Second  and  Third  John, 
Jude.  Hevelation.  Cloth ;  9rvo-  Sold  oaljr  as  a  complete  serie«. 
f^c.  $10.00, 

These  eight  volsmes  complete  the  popular  and  now  faitMus  work 
of  the  prinee  of  modem  expository  preachers.  The  thirty-two 
volume*,  of  (he  five  »criex,  form  an  incomparably  fittins  monument 
to  their  distinguished  atithor  Mis  cveer  ended  before  the  pabli^ 
cation  of  the  work  was  cofoplcied,  but  that  he  should  have  been  per- 
mnicd  to  live  lo  fini.ih  the  preparation  of  these  rolumes  is  a  cause  of 
gratitude  for  the  Christian  world.  The  va^t  material  compiled  sn^- 
ftsts  tlK  tirclcH  industry  for  which  the  author  was  well  koowa; 
the  careful  cotnposiiion  and  exqaiaite  hterary  tinisb  of  the  productioa 
.■sark  the  patieni  and  thoughtful  student;  the  confidence  in  the  author- 
ity of  Scripture,  the  rigid  adherence  to  iu  inspired  mcMages.  (be 
pouionalc  devotion  to  erangclical  truth,  indicate  the  sources  of  power 
which  made  the  famous  pulpit  orator. 

Thest-  "Elx positions"  are  in  reality  the  published  sermons  of  Doctor 
ICaclaren;  one  should  not  therefore  expect  to  find  either  cocnpre- 
bmiive  *icwt  of  entire  books  of  Scripture,  nor  extended  exegesis 
of  cootimiout  passages.  The  texts  were  selected  by  a  bnay  pastor 
seeking  the  incisaKCS  most  helpful  to  his  flock.  Vet  the  wonder  and 
(be  encouraitcmenl.  are  in  the  fact  that  (be  sermons  of  a  single  preacher, 
M  produced  and  now  collected,  form  practically  a  commentary  on  the 
whole  Bible.  Such  an  example  of  expository  preaching  should  be 
an  inopiralinn  to  thr  ccinini;  Kencralinn  oi  mlnislrrx.  Then,  too,  in 
■heir  chaste  English,  in  their  comprehensive  and  smuieslive  inlroduc* 
tions,  in  ihcir  careful  outlines,  in  their  lucidity,  in  tlieir  concise  and 
appropriate  itlusuaiions  xnd  in  their  practical  applications  of  iiupired 
Ifuih.  these  sermnns  are  models  worthy  of  careful  imitalicn, 

Owing  to  the  sovrec  of  the  materials,  the  volumes  of  tlie  cxictided 
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striti  sre  Dot  xll  of  equal  merit;  tho«e  which  treat  the  Gospels  and 
(h«  Act*  will  probably  be  adjudsed  the  nio«t  helpful.  The  nxtue  at 
iilra%  anil  tlit:  aspects  of  Irutli,  acr  %uniewlul  limitnl ;  there  i»  no 
vcfy  itrilnnff  ofifpnalily  of  thought  or  tfeAtmcnt :  yrt  read  where  we 
may,  in  any  Mrmoa,  tn  any  votumc,  wc  arc  always  brought  face  to 
foce  with  Chritt,  with  our  need  of  faith  In  Him,  with  His  divine 
p«f*on.  H!*  atoning  work.  Hi*  indwelling  presence.  His  unfailing 
power.  His  coming  glory.  This  great  work  is  commended  not  only 
to  preichrrs  and  Irachers,  but  lo  all  who  love  the  Scriptures  and 
who  seek  to  know  more  perfectly  the  truth  which  iasucf  in  life. 
Printtien.  ■  Chahles  R.  Erdmax. 

Thr  Eva>«ilicai.  Invadion  of  Rkaiii.  By  Samuh.  R.  Gammon,  D.D. 
RichiiKMid,  Va.:  Pre«bytcrian  Commillce  of  Publication.  Cloth: 
lamo,  illiistraicd;  pp.  191X  Price,  postpaid,  7S  cents. 
By  no  means  the  least  informing  irartion  of  this  work  Is  found  in  the 
first  three  chapters  which  describe  the  land,  the  people  and  the  history 
of  Brazil  Tlicn  follow  two  chapters  which  contain  a  calm  and  dia- 
paasionate  statement  of  the  doctrines,  practices  and  infiuciice  of 
Roman  Catbolicinn  as  set  forth  by  Roman  Cathnlic  writers  and  as 
known  to  the  author  after  twenty  years  of  residence  and  obsen-ation 
in  Branl.  The«e  chapters  are  commended  tn  all  who  raise  the  familiar 
qiicttion  relative  10  the  propriny  and  need  of  cvaitKctical  missions  in 
papal  IfiniU.  The  &ixth  and  seventh  chapters  contain  a  brief  but 
comprehennivc  iLketfh  o(  the  half  centurj"  of  missionary  enterprise 
just  completed.  The  author  review?  the  successful  work,  not  only  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  bnt  of  the  other  societies  which  are  laboring 
in  this  portion  of  "the  neglected  continent".  The  concluding  chapter 
voices  the  appeal  of  Papal  Braril  to  Protestant  .America,  in  view  of 
commercial  an<l  geographical  and  political  relationihtps,  in  view  of  the 
coming  conflict  on  the  western  continents  between  Papal  and  Protes- 
tant Christianity,  and  in  view  of  the  past  and  preunt  success  of  tilt 
work  of  Protestant  missions. 
PriiKtloH.  Crarlss  R  Eidmam. 


S.; 


Tbb   PiLcaiM    CBi'Rcn   akh   OrutK   Skmmons.     By   Rev.    Pebcy   C 

AtKSWORTn.    New  York:     Meming  H.  Revell  Company.     Cloth; 

latno.  pp.  353.     Price,  $1.25  net. 

Theie  inspiring  sermons  form  a  worlliy  and  t'liting  memorial  ol  a 

brief  and  helpful  life.    As  one  reads  them  he  is  coiitinuaUy  conscious 

of  a  deep  rcuret  that  the  service  and  ministry  they  suggest  could  not 

have  been    long    continuerl    lo    guide    aii<J    illumine    and    instruct.      The 

author,   a    Wetleyan    minister   of    England,   whose    lamented    death 

occurred  last  July,  only  nine  years  after  his  ordination,  was  but  little 

known  this  side  of  the  .Mlantic;  but  these  messages,  so  prophetic  in 

their  conception,  so  artistic  in  their  composition,  so  striking  in  their 

CKprcssiot).  10  evangelical  in  their  spirit,  will  pivc  to  their  writer  a 

lasting  name,  and  an  abiding  influence.    It  may  not  be  too  much  to 
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»y.  wttb  Sir  W.  Koberuon  Nicoll,  that  "this  book  muit  incritabljr 
find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  rvrry  preacher  worthy  of  the  name  It  it 
truly  a  golden  book." 

Prinftlon.  Cbables  R.  EBDKAtt. 

TuE  SociAi.izui  Chuicu.  New  York:  Eaton  &  Mains.  Clolb;  i6nio, 
pp.  aS&    Price,  tijoa  net 

This  volume  compriMt  ihc  addresiet  delivered  before  the  "Firrt 
National  Conference  of  the  Social  Workers  of  Method  ism",  at  St. 
[.oiiis,  Mo.  It  comsjiti:  informing  diicuuions  ol  various  forma  of 
(ocijit  and  inscitvlional  work,  and  of  the  marc  preNsing  social  problem! 
in  their  relation  to  the  organized  activities  of  the  Christian  ChnrdL 
Amonft  the  topics  treated  arc  The  Church  and  Orgianiud  Charity, 
The  Church  and  the  Social  Need,  The  Church  and  the  Workingman, 
The  Work  of  the  Deaconess.  The  Social  Saiteinent 

Princeton.  Cbaki.es  R.  EanuAM. 

Thk  Home  of  ihe  Soui.  By  Rev.  Chakus  Wacneb,  author  of 
"The  Simple  Life".  Cloth;  laino,  pp.  369-  Price,  $U0  net.  New 
York:  Funk  &  Wagnnlts  Company,  publinhen. 

Thi*  volume  of  sermons  derives  its  name  from  the  place  in  which 
the  »em5on»  were  delivered — "Le  Foyer  dcT.^me",  or  "The  Hook  ol 
the  Soul",  the  new  institutional  church  near  the  Place  De  1.3  Bastille^ 
France.  The  author  of  "The  Simple  Life"  here  sets  forth  those  elt* 
mrntury  religious  conceptions  which  make  hii  preaching  equally  »c- 
ceplabte  to  "Roinfln  Catholics,  Jews,  and  Free -thinkers."  The  pervad* 
ing  spirit  is  of  a  broad  liberalism,  and  the  expressed  desire  is  "to  lov« 
others,  to  grow  in  xentleness  and  strength."  to  manifest  "brotherhood, 
kindliness,  and  faith." 

FrinctloH.  Cbaklbs  R.  Erdhax. 

A  Study  or  The  Lokd's  Prayui,  By  Williau  R.  Richaios,  D.D. 
Philadelphia:  Presbyterian  Board  of  Eda<«tion.  Cloth;  tamo, 
pp.  14S.     Price,  75  cents;  postage.  6  cents  extra. 

This  little  hook  from  the  pen  of  the  laic,  lamented,  pastor  of  the 
Drick  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  City,  is  designed  to  call  aticn- 
lion  Id  certain  features  of  our  Lord's  teaching  concerning  prayer  as 
exhibited  in  the  prayer  which  bears  His  name.  The  brief  chapters 
breathe  the  tume  tpint  of  simpticity,  of  sincerity  of  ipiriluat  insight 
which  gave  lo  the  life  of  the  author  its  peculiar  influence  and  power. 
The  volume  is  a  distinct  aid  to  prayer. 

Priitetnni.  CBAitES  R.  Erauak. 

TtiK  Hicn  CAIJ.1N1;.    Mkimtation's  ov  St.  Paul's  LsTTEa  10  the  Psil- 
irriAKS.    By  J.  El.  jov/en,  M.A.    New  York:    Fleming  H.  Rcr«ll 
Company.    Cloth :  tamo,  pp.  352.    Price,  $i.3S  net. 
One  who  would  understand  why  Mr.  Jowett  is  sudi  a  potent  force 
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in  the  rctigioiu  world  of  lOMUy  ncnlg  only  to  read  theac  illuminuins 
and  intpiring  conimenti)  upon  th«  word*  ol  Sl  Paitl. 

Su<:>t  gipiritaal  innight,  such  plctnreMiuc  and  vivid  illuxiration,  such 
iintnediat«  and  pracocal  application,  cannot  fail  to  arrest  the  attcntioa, 
to  coflvict,  to  ciicuuragc,  to  lead  to  new  re»oluiion  and  higiicr  «nd«avor. 
Th«  Kpisilc  IS  shown  to  be,  in  its  every  pliruc,  rciiktc  with  human 
inlcrrtt  and  applicable  to  present  spirilusl  needs. 

PriitttlOn.  CharLXS    R.    EkDHAN, 

CnutrtAV  LiNtry  in  BmiiT.  By  Fimnk  J.  roTB.  Philxdelpliia :  J. 
H.  Uppincott  Compinjr.    1910.    Cloth:  imo.  pp.  273.    Price.  Si-SO. 

The  writer  of  this  book  is  a  business  man  who  is  stcldng  after  truth 
and  moved  with  an  evident  desire  to  Hcure  a  definite  co-operaiion  In 
service  among  the  Christians  of  various  denominations.  He  sag- 
gests  The  necessity  of  ~fatlh  in  God  and  the  Bible",  discusses  some  of 
the  more  popular  creeds,  describes  the  leadins  churches  of  America, 
and  pleads  for  a  comprehensive  federation  to  be  known  as  "The 
American  CliriUian  Church", 

Prinetlou,  Cmaaixs  R.  Esdhan. 

Cotuci  SmunKS.  By  Ckables  CARsau.  ALBEatMN.  D.D.  Philadel- 
phis:  The  Wesiminuer  Press.     i2mo,  pp.  194.     Price,  75  cents  net 

These  sermons,  by  the  pastor  of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church, 
fttocbesier,  suggest  a  poetic  temperametil,  and  a  ditcriminattnit  hter- 
ary  taste.  They  are  inspired  by  a  vital  Christian  faith,  and  presettt 
religious  truths  in  an  attractive  and  engaging  fomL 

Princfton.  Charles  R.  Ekdhak. 


GENERAI-  LITERATURE. 

EmenvE  Skakik&  .\tnitii  Enu'-vu  PHiixiPii.  Chicago:  The  New- 
ton Company.    $1.50.    jt^  pages. 

This  book  has  bctti  puidi^licd  two  years,  i«  now  used  as  a  text-book 
in  very  many  of  our  leading  universities,  and  is  generally  considered 
t)y  the  ttachert  of  pnhlic  speaking  to  he  the  most  helpful  work  on  that 
subject  yet  published.  It  is  a  delinitei  clear  and  convincing  presenta- 
tion of  the  essential  principles  of  effectiveness  in  3II  forms  of  speaking. 
It  does  not  deal  with  the  delivery  of  the  *peech.  but  with  the  choice 
and  arranKcment  of  the  material  as  determined  liy  the  specihc  purpose 
of  the  speaker  While  d<a1inK  with  principles,  it  i*  eminently  prac- 
tical, and  will  prove  very  helpful  to  any  student  of  oratory. 

PrineelOH.  Hhxiiv  W.  Suitk. 


Miiw  AND  Voict.    S.  S.  CiTKirv,  Ph.D.,  LittD.     Boston:    Expression 
Company.    456  pages.    $1.50.     1910; 
Dr  Oirrv  tut  written  a  series  of  originul  and  stimulating  books  on 
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differcni  phases  of  vocal  expression,  basing  his  mcttiods  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  rokc  modulation  i%  »  revelation  of  the  processes  of  the  mind, 
and  that  to  improve  expression  it  is  first  necessary  to  deepen  the 
impression,  to  make  thr  thinkinit  dearer,  the  imasination  mora  irivid, 
and  the  cmotione  more  livrlj.  In  this  book  he  applies  iIk  ume  principle 
to  rocal  training.  He  considers  the  relations  of  mind,  Ixxtjr  and  vnce. 
the  ways  in  which  one  influrnoe*  the  others,  the  normal  candittoas 
for  tone  production,  and  the  many  ways  tn  which  tone  may  be  raricd. 
No  book  on  vocal  training  can  take  the  place  of  a  competeni  living 
teacher,  but  the  methods  and  principles  here  taught  arc  correct,  and 
will  be  very  helpful  to  any  careful  stndem,  and  tsiKCially  to  to  those 
who  are  already  familiar  with  the  customary  method*  of  teaching 
vocal  training. 
Priuttton.  Henav  W.  SiitrB. 


Thk  SrKtctt  yo»  Sncciju.  OccAsroKs.  Ella  A.  KwArr.  Ph.  D..  and 
JoHX  C.  Fmkcii,  Ph.D.  New  York:  The  Macmillsn  Company. 
lot  I-     3SS  P*te* 

This  book  i*  designed  to  help  those  persons,  who,  though  not  pro- 
fessional speakers,  are.  by  reason  of  puiition  or  Kmi^ra]  ability,  called 
upon  to  make  an  address  on  some  special  occasion.  Many  profes- 
sional speakers,  also,  might  profii  by  the  siiggcstioni  in  the  excellent 
inl  rod  act  ton.  The  addressee  here  coltccled  are  excellent  of  their  kind. 
eni]  furnish  tnodcis  for  nearly  all  the  occasions  that  arc  apt  to  occur 
in  common  life,  and  they  ha%-c  the  further  merit  of  being  unhackneyed. 
Though  delivered  in  modern  limes,  by  well-known  men,  and  on  occa- 
sions of  general  interest,  few  of  them  would  ever  be  seen  by  the 
gcsKral  reader. 

Prineeton.  Henkv  W,  Surta. 


The  New  Yiab  Peace  SoctETV  Year  Book. 
ppL  63.    igio. 


Organised  tgo6.    8  vo. 


We  would  call  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  this  admirable  Year 
Book  to,  the  large  amount  of  literature  put  out  by  the  Society  (or 
propaganda  purposes;  the  marked  mcrease  in  membership  during  the 
past  year:  th»  number  of  meetings  held,  and  the  list  of  well-known 
speakers:  the  proposition  to  invite  a  deleitation  of  from  tweniy-five  to 
fifty  young  Turkish  statesmen  and  leaders  "to  see  our  schools  and  col- 
leics,  induslriri;  and  mines,  and  otir  civic  life:"  Ihe  siKnificant  and 
authoritative  address  by  Senator  Burton  at  the  Plaia  on  January  ts: 
Ihe  tneorpDratiOB  of  the  Society,  and  the  list  of  incorporators :  and  the 
passage  by  Congress  of  a  resolution  authorising  the  nppoinimcnt  of  a 
commission  in  relation  to  universal  peace.  May  the  influences  of  Ibii 
society  continually  widen  and  deepen! 

Prmftlen.  William  BaE.-(TON  GitUMS,  Jz. 
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PERIODICAL  LITERATURE. 

Amtriean  Jourtul  of  Theohgy,  Oiicago,  Jatiuiry:  AmtlUB  CusB- 
HAN  McGiFruT,  Theolocical  Educatinn;  Shuli;y  Jackson  Case.  Hi^ 
lorkity  of  Jcsut.  Ad  EMun&tc  o(  Uic  Negative  Ar|[uiTi«iit ;  £w(ett 
GAns,  Pragnuitic  Elements  in  Mo«l«rnitni:  Shailu  Mathkws,  Evolu- 
tion of  Religion;  Rkmjamim  Wisher  Bacok.  Matthew  and  ih«  Virgin 
Birib;  Fkakk  Hugh  Fostzb.  Thtologicat  ObKurantiim :  Recent  Tlieo- 
logical  Literature. 

ifiblioliif{o  Satra.  Obcrlin,  January:  Haroui  M.  Wikkeh,  Some 
Kipteu  of  the  Coniervaiive  Task  in  Pct\tatcuchal  CrJIimm;  A.  A. 
Biau,  The  ThHilogian  of  (he  I-utuic;  tC  DrNKVA^N,  The  "Chrint- 
Myth":  Willis  J.  itESCim,  MakinK  Keliinon  Popular:  Albut  tl.  Cut- 
KiEK,  Crime  in  the  Unite<l  States.  Refoniii  DemandeJ;  \V'tu.i*M  W. 
EvBBTS.  Aramaic  Papyri  Pound  at  Kicpbantine:  JUHV  Ba&com.  Basis  of 
Theism. 

Cliur(h  Quarttrly  Rrviftv.  London,  January :  Mr.  Cladatonc']  Lettert 
on  Church  and  Relinion:  Artiivh  C.  EIsadlau,  Odes  of  Snionioii;  De- 
mocracy in  Enghsh  Ficlion;  CtKMxnT  J,  C.  Wkw,  The  ■'Policraticus" 
of  John  Salisbury :  Kibsopp  Lakk,  Judaistic  Controvein}-,  and  the  Apos- 
tolic Council;  Lombatdic  Architecture;  T,  Hakkan.  Scottish  Cnntc- 
crations  in  London  in  1610;  Ladt  Laoka  RiDDmc.  Certain  AspcciK  of 
Divofce. 

Etut  and  W<tt,  London,  January;  Da.  Wuiteurad,  New  Movement 
in  India  and  the  Old  (iospel:  Jl'lius  A.  Brewin,  Oriental  Studenta  in 
England;  M,  P.  Westekw,  Female  Education  in  North  India;  H. 
NiwiOff,  UatriaKC  and  Divorce  in  Papua;  C.  V.  AKiiaKWS.  Indian  Mis- 
sionary Deal;  J.  A.  Sbab«ock,  Our  Right  to  Tudia;  Are  Miuions  to 
the  Jews  Justl^able?;  W.  Buicton,  A  Medical  Missionary  in  China. 
1644-1715:  C  H.  EoaiuKDs,  Thoughts  on  Transmigration;  S.  Clarx, 
£araaians  as  Missionaries  in  India. 

Tin  Exfosilor.  London.  March:  B.  W-  Bacon,  The  Odes  of  ih* 
Lord's  Rest;  Joha-sn  Lucius,  Symbolic  Language  of  th«  Revelation, 
translated  by  Helena  Ram»y  with  notes  by  Sir  W  M.  Ramsay:  C.  T. 
DiMovT,  Synoptic  Evangelists  and  the  Pharisees  ;  Newfokt  J,  D.  Wutra, 
Assuraptions  underlying  Gospel  Criticism;  Raymor  Wihtesbotham, 
The  Story  of  the  Lost  and  Found;  W.  M,  Ramsav,  Historical  Com- 
meniary  on  the  Epistles  to  Timothy;  E,  C  Selwvn,  Philip  and  the 
Eanuch. 

Exfository  TixMJ,  F^llnbiirgh,  March:  Notes  of  Recent  Exposition; 
AiExANUEB  Stewakt.  The  Elder  Brother:  James  lvEfi.\cH,  'Light  from 
the  Ancient  East";  G  Mahcouovth,  The  Traditions  of  the  Elders; 
W.  W,  HoLDSwonTH,  The  Ufc  of  Faith. 

Harvard  Thtolegical  Review.  CambridKc,  January :  Wiu-iam  Adams. 
Brown,  The  Old  Theology  and  the  New;  KiKsorr  Lake,  Shepherd  of 
Hermas  artd  Christian  Life  in  Rome  in  the  Second  Century:  Cavlosd 
S.  WurrE,  Social  Selitemenl  after  Twenty-five  Years;  Andrew  C.  Ab«- 
tnoNC,  Is  Faith  s  Form  of  Feeling?;  George  R.  [>odkon,  The  Synoptic 
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Hind ;  Ipvinc  Kino,  Sooic  Probkmi  in  Science  of  Religion ;  Geokof. 
A.  Barbow,  Moral  Arenmcnt  of  Theism;  DAvn  G.  Lvok.  Hebrew 
OUr&cm  froTii  Samaria. 

Hibbtrt  Journ-al,  Boiitoii  and  London.  Jwuitry :  BisBO*  OF  OssiOsy, 
Tlicology  aaA  thr  Subconscious;  H.  C  Goddakd,  Langiuge  and  the 
New  Philosophy:  G.  Lowxs  Dickinson,  Ideali  and  Facts;  G.  W. 
MuujMS.  Woman  Suffrage:  A  New  Synthent;  Bisaor  of  Tasuakia, 
Theology  of  Liiughter;  GiovAKNt  Lutzi,  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Italy  at  the  Present  Hour;  A.  O.  Lovejoy,  Qiristi&n  Ethics  and  Eco- 
nomic CoRiprlition;  WnxiAM  Danks,  The  Clergy,  Conscience,  and 
Free  Inquiry;  K.  C.  Asokrsox,  Whiiherwari! ?— A  quettioti  for  the 
Higher  Cn~ltci*ni;  J.  M.  Ixoyn  TtinuAs,  What  is  Schism?;  Ciiaslcs 
Stewart,  Prayer;  Ddnai,d  MacMiixan,  HcclcsiBStical  Situation  in 
ScotIan<I. 

Intcrnationitl  Journal  of  Bthkj,  Philadelphia,  January:  AnairB 
O.  U)ve;ov,  William  Jsmcs  at  a  Philosopher;  B.  Bosakquet.  Place  of 
Leisure  in  Life;  Thomas  Jokes,  Charily  Oganitation;  P.  Msuak 
SrAWHLL.  Goethe'K  Influence  on  Carlyle.  1 ;  J.  W.  Scott,  Idealism  and 
the  Conception  of  Forgivenets;  W.  F.  Coolkv.  Confcisionii  of  an 
Indclcrminist. 

hiih  ThtologUni  Quarttfly.  Dublin  and  New  York.  January:  T. 
Si^TEH,  Modern  Sociology;  J.  MacCaffbev.  The  Revolution  in  Portu- 
gal; D.  Barkv,  Budget* — Partiamentary  or  Local — and  Conscience; 
M.  J,  O'DoKNuj.,  HiRtorica!  Basis  of  Jansenist  Error;  Peter  DAUMKit, 
Doctrine  of  Incarnation  in  Hinduism;  J.  MAcRoav,  Teaching  of  New 
Testament  on  Divorce.  II. 

Journal  of  Theological  .'itttdtes,  London,  January:  G.  MORIN, 
LOrigine  du  Symbolc  D'Athanate;  H.  St.J,  TitACKtiAY.  Primitive 
Leclionary  Notes  in  the  Psalm  of  Habakkitk  ;  Martine  Rule.  So-called 
Missale  Francorum:  W.  D,  Sakceaunt,  [he  Lambetli  Articles;  E.  C 
R(m.i:a,  Rule  of  St.  Benedict;  R.  H.  Connolly,  Side-light  on  the 
Methods  of  Tatian:  C  IL  Tu»NDt,  Curiosities  of  Latin  Interpreta- 
tion of  ihc  Creek  Testament;  C  H.  Tuknek,  Ossius  of  Cordova; 
E  S.  BvcMAKA.v,  Further  Notes  on  the  Fleury  Palimpsc*i(h) ;  H.  M. 
BANXit^m.  Iri?h  Psallers;  G.  BitcnAXAN  Cray.  Th*  Greek  Version  of 
Isaiah  ;  is  it  ihe  work  of  a  single  Translator? 

London  Quarterly  Review,  London,  January:  J.  Abthur  Thohsok, 
The  Dryad  in  the  Tree;  James  Lrwis,  Scienlific  Theory  of  Missions: 
W.  H.  S.  AuBKKT,  The  Poor  Law  in  Actual  Working:  Ukqvhart 
A.  FoRKEs,  Indian  Unrest;  C.  Dujsle  Burns,  Pax  Komana:  Hsa- 
BEKT  L.  BisuoF,  Bantu  Religion ;  Edwabd  J.  BBAtLSPCwo,  Education  of 
the  Spiritual  Sense. 

Lulhrron  Quarterly,  Geltysburg,  January:  F.nwiN  Heylk  Dhjc, 
The  Church  and  ihe  Toiler;  AKiutia  11.  Smith,  Antithesis  of  Romanism 
and  Lnthcranism:  Adam  Stvmp,  Dr.  Eliot's  "Religion  of  the  Future"; 
I^KED  C.  Geesey,  Present  Sutc  of  Dcpancd  Souls;  V.  G.  A.  TnKSSUt, 
Glimpses  of  Early  Lutheran  Theology;  J.  C  Jaoosy,  Lutheran  Doc- 
trine of  the  Holy  Sacraments:   E.  E.  Otruae,  Lutheran   Usage  of 
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Lent;  J.  L.  Nm,  FonniilMicni  of  the  Gfneral  Syno4*s  Confessional 
Basil. 

Metkadisl  Rexnfw.  New  York  xnd  Cincinnati,  March-April :  Cbarles 
Jf.  Lmu.  Duirlet  Henry  Fowler;  Raio.  CtiAsms,  Plea  for  One 
Mcthodiam;  C  T.  WincHEsmt,  John  Wesley  in  the  New  Edition  of  tbc 
Journal;  W.  A.  Quarts,  Trnnyson'i  Men,  II :  F.  C.  Lockwdod,  Gilbert 
K.  Cheaterton  »  ArtUi  and  Thinker-  1.  F.  Rus&eix,  Iirael'i  Lesacy 
to  Our  Age;  W.  F.  Maixausu.  Chmtianiiing  Chrtitradom ;  R.  J. 
Wy<-xoKi'.  Job  and  the  Man  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Moant :  Ftea  Ltorcn, 
Relipon  of  Science. 

Uflhc^ist  Rfvieur  Quarttrly,  NathviUe,  January;  O.  E.  Brown, 
Totttoi'f  Message  tt>i  his  Time«;  John  C-  Crahbciy,  RitichI  and 
Rttschliasism ;  Wiluau  Aoaus  Bsown,  Changes  in  TheoloKical 
Thought  During  the  Uac  Generation;  Jobk  Mauieok  FtJtTCBEB,  Failure 
of  Raiionaliam;  Gcokgr  B.  Fosmt,  CbnccminK  Authority;  James  L. 
Watw,  World- Fcilcration  fur  the  Fjiforccmcni  of  Univcrsa!  Peace; 
J.  A,  Faulkher,  The  Oiantcc  from  Early  Christianity  to  Ecclcsiaatician ; 
R.  H.  Maron  and  F.  M.  Tbomas,  Devil  Po»»es»ion  in  the  New  Te*ta- 
meni. 

Uodern  Puriian.  London.  January;  E.  K.  Simpson,  Sir  John  Eliot 
and  His  Times;  Aooi^be  Monod,  Man  Propose;,  but  God  I>i»poKS,     I; 

A.  H-  Dkysojux.  Puritaniim  and  Preaching:;  James  A.  Ramsay.  Para- 
ble* of  Sicwardihip;  D.  M.  McTntyke.  The  Christian  Preacher.  I. 
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THE  MAKING  OF  THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE.' 

The  task  assigned  is  a  delightful  and  a  simple  one.  It 
is  to  review  briefly,  and  in  bare  outline,  a  story  which,  in 
its  fulness,  is  as  fascinating  as  it  is  familiar.  The  whole 
story  could  not  be  told.  It  leads  us  forward  in  thought 
to  work  not  yet  complete,  for  men  will  continue  to  pro- 
duce English  versions  of  the  Bible ;  and  as  we  look  back- 
ward, we  are  led  through  the  labors  of  translators  and 
copyists  and  saints  and  apostles  and  prophets  to  the  very 
mind  of  God  its  Author  and  its  Source.  The  character 
of  this  occasion  and  the  necessary  limitations  of  time  confine 
our  review  to  that  portion  of  the  process  which  was  ac- 
complished by  men  of  Ei^land  and  which  culminated  in 
the  production  of  that  version,  which,  for  three  hundred 
years,  has  been  in  reality  the  Bible  of  the  English-speaking 
world. 

The  interest  centres  about  three  great  names :  John  Wic- 
lif,  William  Tyndale,  and  King  James  the  First.  Of 
course  there  are  others  which  we  must  mention  and  which 
we  should  hold  in  grateful  remembrance  to-day. 

We  might  allow  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  rehearsing  the 
story,  familiar  to  us  all  from  childhood,  of  Caedmon  the 
untutored  keeper  of  cattle  at  the  Abbey  of  Whitby,  who 
leaves  the  banquet  hall,  when  the  harp  is  being  passed,  be- 
cause he  cannot  sing;  but  as  he  falls  asleep  in  the  stable 

'An  address  at  the  Tercentenary  Celebration  of  the  PubUcatioti  of  the 
Authorized  Version,  Princeton,  May  g,  1911. 
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he  dreams  that  a  heavenly  messenger  appears  and  bids 
him  "sing  the  beginning  of  created  things",  and  imparts  W 
him  a  divine  gift  of  sacred  song;  when  lie  awakes  he  re- 
calls what  lie  )ias  sung  and  finds  that  be  is  able  to  add  to 
the  verses;  so  that  at  the  bidding  of  Hilda  the  Abbess  he 
enters  tlie  Abbey  as  a  monk  and  composes  his  fanious  para- 
phrases of  ^riptiire,  of  the  Old  Testament  narratives,  and 
the  stories  of  Christ  and  His  apostles,  the  glories  of  heaven, 
the  horrors  of  bell.  Dim.  indistinct  through  the  mists  of 
ages,  we  see  him;  his  work  was  ended  in  A.D.  680;  yet 
wc  can  still  hear  his  voice,  first  in  the  great  chorus  which 
lias  rendered  in  the  langxiage  of  England  the  inspired 
truths  of  God. 

Or  we  might  linger  for  a  moment  with  Aldhchn,  Abbot 
of  Malmcstniry,  as  in  disgtiise  of  a  minstrel  he  sits,  with 
his  harp,  on  tlie  bridge.  He  has  conchided  that  the  average 
Englishman  cares  little  for  a  sermon,  and  so  he  gathers 
a  crowd  by  his  playing,  and  then  sings  the  message  of  his 
Lord.  He  was  not  the  last  nor  the  least  successful  of  those 
who  have  sought  to  secure  audiences  by  means  of  music, 
but  he  was  profwibly  the  first  to  translate  the  Psalms  into 
the  Anglo-Saxon  speech. 

Then  too  wc  must  mention  the  "Venerable"  Bcde,  the 
most  illustrious  scholar  of  western  Europe.  Some  of  you 
have  stood  by  his  tomb  in  the  superb  lady-chapel  at  Dur- 
ham: but  all  of  us  are  turning  in  memory,  at  this  hour,  to 
the  little  cell  in  the  monastery  at  Jarrow-on-Tyne.  It  is 
Ascension  Day  735;  the  old  monk  is  dying;  between  the 
farewells  to  his  followers  he  is  endeavoring  to  complete  a 
translation  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  "For",  as  he  said;  "I 
do  not  want  my  boys  (followers)  to  read  a  lie  or  work  to 
no  purpose,  when  I  am  gone."  The  sun  is  sinking  as  the 
last  verse  is  reached ;  and  then,  "It  is  finished",  cries  the 
weeping  wribe;  "Yes,  it  is  fini-shed".  replies  his  master, 
"and  now  lift  me  to  the  window  where  I  have  so  often 
prayed";  and  with  the  gloria  upon  his  tips  he  breathes  out 
his  life.     Worthy  is  he  to  be  mentioned;  and  worthy  to 
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Stand  at  the  head  of  the  long  line  of  translators  of  the 
Ei^lish  Bible;  for  in  his  learning,  his  piety  and  his  devo- 
tion he  is  a  true  type  of  these  illustrious  men. 

Then  too  we  must  name  King  Alfred,  for  he  too  is  a 
type — a  king,  beloved  as  was  David,  teaching  his  pe<^e 
to  sing  in  their  own  tongue  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  pre- 
fixing to  the  laws  of  England  his  own  translation  of  the 
laws  of  God — truly  phophetic  of  the  influence  the  Word 
of  God  was  to  have  upon  the  national  life  of  English-speak- 
ing peoples. 

We  might  pause  to  glance  at  Aelfric,  at  Bath,  in  the 
year  1000,  translating  the  Gospels,  or  later,  as  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  translating  the  historical  sections  of  the  Old 
Testament.  In  one  of  his  homilies  upon  the  Bible,  he 
gives  us  the  very  message  for  this  hour:  "Whoever  would 
be  one  with  God  must  often  pray  and  often  read  the  Scrip- 
tures, for  when  we  pray  we  speak  to  God,  and  when  we 
read  the  Bible,  God  speaks  to  us.  The  whole  of  the  Scrip- 
tures are  written  for  our  salvation,  and  by  them  we  ob- 
tain a  knowledge  of  the  truth." 

Or  we  might  notice  how,  after  the  Conquest,  when  An- 
glo-Saxon has  been  replaced  by  Anglo-Norman,  Orm,  for 
example,  is  furnishing  a  metrical  paraphrase  of  the  Gospels 
and  Acts,  in  1215;  while  William  of  Shoreham,  in  1320, 
and  Richard  Rolle,  in  1340,  are  producing  paraphrases  of 
the  Psalter.  However,  neither  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period, 
nor  in  the  Anglo-Norman,  do  we  find  the  entire  Bible  in 
the  vernacular;  nor  do  we  find  it  the  purpose  of  the  trans- 
lators to  give  the  Bible  to  the  people  but  more  usually  to 
the  clergy. 

The  glory  of  first  furnishing  the  whole  Bible,  to  the 
entire  nation,  in  the  Enghsh  tongue,  belongs  to  John  Wic- 
lif.  This  distinguished  scholar,  ardent  patriot,  devoted 
Christian,  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
his  age,  or  of  any  age.  Educated  at  Oxford,  receiving 
the  highest  University  honors,  serving  as  Master  of  Bal- 
liol,  appointed  chaplain  to  the  king,  he  won  national  dis- 
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tinction  and  popularity  by  defending  the  action  o£  king  and 
Par]iam«nt  in  refusing  to  send  tribute  to  the  Pope.  Later, 
at  Bnigvs,  representing  the  king  at  a  conference  with  tlie 
papal  nuncio,  he  became  more  deBnitcly  aware  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  church,  and  rctunred  to  England  with  the 
belief  that  indulgences,  pardons,  transiiljstantiation,  the 
worship  of  inuges,  saints  and  relics,  were  all  parts  of  a 
gigantic  fraud,  and  that  the  only  way  to  defeat  the  Pope 
and  to  reform  the  church  would  be  by  placing  the  Bible 
in  the  hands  of  the  people.  Amidst  growing  nniwpiilarity, 
with  his  doctrines  condemned  by  tlie  church,  himself  under 
the  ban  of  excommunication,  he  turned  his  whole  attention 
to  the  task  of  translating  the  Bible  from  the  Latin  Vulgate 
into  language  which  could  be  read  an<l  understood  by  the 
simplest  peasant.  Beginning  with  the  Apocal>-pse  and  next 
translating  the  Gospels,  he  completed  his  work  on  the  New 
Testament  in  1380.  Two  years  before  his  death,  in  1382, 
assisted  largely  by  his  friend  Nicholas  of  Hereford,  he 
completed  the  translation  of  the  whole  Btble.  This  work 
was  revised  and  harmonized  by  John  Purvey  In  1388.  It 
was  at  once  given  a  wide  circulation.  Even  to-day  there 
are  in  existence  170  manuscripts  of  this  version.  30  be- 
ing of  the  original  work,  and  140  of  the  revision  by  Purvey. 
Of  course  this  translation  was  denounced  by  the  papal 
authorities,  and  tt  was  made  a  punishable  offence  to  copy 
or  even  to  read  it;  and  yet  Wiclif  was  allowed  to  die  in 
peace  in  his  quiet  home  at  Lutterworth,  where  he  had  long 
served  as  iKirish  priest.  Some  forty  years  later  at  the 
command  of  the  pope  his  body  was  exhumed  and  burned, 
and  the  ashes  cast  into  the  Swift,  the  little  stream  which 
runs  by  Lutterworth  to  the  Avon. 

"The  Avon  to  the  Severn  runs,  the  Severn  to  the  Sea; 
So  Wiclif 's  dust  shall  spread  abroad,  wide  as  the  waters  he". 


Thus  popularly  has  been  symbolized  the  limitless  influence 
of  Wiclif;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  that  in- 
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fluence.  He  crystalizcd  the  dialects  of  England  into  a  uni- 
fied Iang:uage.  He  made  the  Bible  the  palladium  of  civil 
and  religioiK  liberty  for  the  English  nation.  He  not  only 
placed  an  Indelible  stamp  upon  all  subsequent  versions  of 
the  English  Dibic,  but  it  is  his  essential  and  undying  glory 
to  have  been  the  first,  by  a  hundred  years,  to  produce  a 
translation  of  the  whole  Bible,  not  only  in  English  but  in 
any  language  of  the  European  world. 

It  must  be  remembered  here,  however,  that  his  work  was 
a  translation  of  the  Latin  Vulgate;  it  was  therefore  a 
translation  of  a  translation.  Necessarily,  too,  his  work 
was  circulated  only  by  means  of  maiuiscrjpt  copies.  The 
honor  of  producing  a  printed  Bible,  translated  into  English 
from  the  original  languapes.  belongs  to  William  Tyndale- 
It  \»  to  him  the  Aulhorizcd  Version  owes  its  character,  its 
form,  Its  style.  This  version  is  in  reality  merely  a  revision 
of  the  work  of  Tyndalc.  Its  vocabulary  is  certainly  his; 
less  than  350  words  used  by  luni  are  oniittcd  from  this 
version.  Peculiarly  is  the  style  his  own  in  its  unique  ten- 
derness and  majesty,  its  simplicity  and  its  grandeur.  No 
one  name  shoukl  be  held  in  higher  honor  at  this  hour,  than 
that  of  this  scholar,  hero,  martyr.  Wicllf  is  rightly  called 
"the  Morning  Star  of  the  English  Refonnation",  but  it 
is  due  in  lai^e  measure  lo  William  Tyndale  that  it  ob- 
tained its  glorious  noon. 

Only  a  century  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Wiclif,  in 
1.^84,  and  the  birlh  of  Tyndale.  in  1484:  yet  in  that  time 
two  events  took  place  which  made  possible  the  character 
and  wide  influence  of  Tyndalc's  work.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  invention  of  printing.  The  Bible  of  Wiclif  had  to 
be  copied  by  hand,  laboriously,  letter  by  letter.  The  pro- 
duction of  a  single  manuscript  often  required  nine  months, 
and  the  expense  of  two  hundred  dollars.  We  know  what 
it  is  to-day  to  have  Bibles  printed  at  the  rate  of  one  a 
minute,  and  to  have  Testaments  sold  for  a  jwnny  each. 

The  second  event  was  the  revival  of  learning.  As  a 
result  of  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  in  1453,  Greek  .icholars, 
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and  manuscripts  of  the  Bible,  were  scattered  widely  over 
Western  Europe.  The  Old  Testament  in  Hebrcvr  was 
printed  in  14S8.  Erasmus  printed  his  New  Testament  in 
Greek  in  1516.  It  has  been  tamiltarly  said  that  "Greece 
rose  from  tlie  grave  with  the  New  Testament  in  her  right 
hand". 

Thus  with  the  Bible  placed  before  him  in  the  original 
languages,  and  with  the  printing  press  at  his  command,  the 
time  for  Tyndale's  work  had  come.  And  he  was  prepared 
for  liis  task.  His  training  at  Oxford,  his  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Greek,  his  deep  piety,  his  reverence  for 
the  Bible,  all  contributed  to  this  preparation,  but  most  im- 
portant of  all  was  his  fixed  determination  to  make  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  popular  English  the  one  goal 
and  purpose  of  his  life — a  puqjosc  expressed  in  the  words, 
»o  often  quoted,  addressed  to  the  papist  who  had  declared 
that  the  laws  of  the  pope  were  more  necessary  than  the 
laws  of  God:  "/  defy  the  pope  and  all  his  laws;  if  God 
spare  my  life  ere  many  years  I  will  cause  a  boy  that  drivetli 
the  plow  shall  know  more  of  the  Scriptures  than  thou  docst." 
In  undertaking  this  work  he  finds  Utile  encouragement 
among  his  countrymen.  Going  to  London,  and  receiving 
no  welcome  for  himself  or  his  project  at  the  palace  of  Tun- 
stall.  Bishop  of  London,  he  is  enterlained  for  a  time  by 
Humphrey  Monmouth;  but  soon  concludes  that  there  is  no 
room  to  translate  the  New  Testament  "not  only  in  the 
Lord  of  London's  palace  but  not  in  all  England."  There- 
fore, in  1524,  he  goes  into  voluntary  exile,  and  leaves  the 
land  of  his  birth,  never  to  return.  We  find  him  at  work  in 
Hamburg,  in  Wittenberg,  and  in  Cologne.  When,  in  Co- 
logne, he  is  about  to  print  his  6rst  edition  of  the  New 
Testaincnt,  bis  project  is  discovered,  and  he  is  compelled 
to  flee  lo  Worms  with  the  printed  sheets  of  the  3000  copies 
of  this  quarto  edition.  Here  he  issues  an  octavo  edition  of 
3000  copies,  and  then  the  quarto  edition.  These  copies 
reach  England  in  1526  and  receive  a  ready  sale,  but  meet 
with  such  violent  oppositioii  from  the  ofBcers  of  the  kii^ 
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and  the  church  that  they  arc  soon  destroyed :  only  a  frag- 
ment of  a  single  copy  of  each  edition  now  remains.  But 
the  work  of  translation  has  been  done;  England  has  a  New 
Testament,  accurately  translated  and  in  popular  speccli. 
Edition  after  edition  is  put  forth,  and  in  spite  of  opposition 
copies  are  scattered  broadcast  tlirough  the  land. 

Tyndalc  continues  his  toil,  and  in  1530  completes  the 
irani<ilation  of  the  Pentateuch.  While  still  at  woric  on  the 
Old  Testament  he  is  betrayed  and  arrested  at  Antwerp,  in 
1535.  Kor  a  year  and  a  half  he  is  imprisoned  at  Vilvorde. 
and  October  6.  1536.  is  strangled  and  burned  at  the  stake 
as  a  heretic.  But  his  last  prayer:  "Lord  open  the  King  of 
England's  eyes,"  is  nian'cUously  answered,  in  so  far  at 
least  as  it  cxprcs.sc<l  the  yearning  of  his  soul  for  royal  per- 
mission to  publish  tire  Bible  in  English,  and  thus  for  the 
permanence  of  the  work  for  which  he  laid  down  his  life. 
Durii^  the  ver>'  year  of  his  imprisonment,  in  October  1535, 
Miles  Coverdale  issued  the  first  translation  of  the  entire 
Bible  in  English — a  translation  however  out  of  the  Latin 
and  German,  not,  like  Tyndalc's  work,  out  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek.  The  second  edition  of  this  Bible  was  printed 
in  England,  in  153^,  and  was  the  first  Bible  to  be  printed 
on  En^ish  soil;  no  less  memorable  is  the  fact  that  it  was 
"set  forth  with  the  King's  most  gracious  license." 

Then  too,  in  that  same  year,  the  very  year  after  the 
martyrdom  of  T)'ndalc,  apjjcarcd  the  Bible  of  "Thomas 
Matthew",  the  real  author  of  which  was  undoubtedly  the 
heroic  John  Risers.  M'ho  himself  suflfcred  martyrd«m  in 
1555.  The  content  of  this  Bible  was  two  thirds  the  work 
of  Tyndale.  and  one-third  of  Coverdale;  and  yet  the  king 
who  allowed  Tyndale  to  be  put  to  death  for  translating  the 
Bible,  now  pcmiits  a  Bible,  practically  Tyndalc's  own  work, 
to  be  "printed  with  the  royal  license".  This  was  actually 
the  first  "authorize<l  version"  of  the  English  Bible. 

The  year  1539  is  characterized  by  the  publication,  not 
only  of  "Tavemer's  Bible."  the  work  of  a  lawyer,  but  by 
the  production  of  the  "Great  Bible",  which  was  named 
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from  its  size,  fifteen  by  nine  inches,  and  whicli,  by  royal 
proclamation,  was  ordered  to  be  placed  £or  public  reading 
in  every  church  in  England;  and  this  too  in  the  third  year 
after  Tyndale's  death. 

Then,  in  1560,  when  the  English  exiles  in  Geneva  pro- 
ducetl  a  Bible  which  has  been  named  from  the  place  of  its 
publication,  'H'hile  tlie  work  was  carefully  done  by  scholars 
who  had  access  to  many  other  sources  and  versions,  the 
work  was  in  substance  only  a  third  revision  of  the  Bible  of 
Tyndale.  The  popularity  of  this  Bible  was  very  great. 
It  was  the  Bible  of  the  Puritans,  and  it  was  extracts  from 
this  version  which  were  carried  by  the  soldiers  of  Crom- 
well. It  had  but  one  formidable  rival,  the  "Bishops  Bible", 
published  in  1569.  by  a  number  of  Anglican  clergymen, 
chiefly  bishops.  This  too  was  a  revision  of  the  work  of 
Tyndale;  but  while  it  was  supported  by  tlie  influence  of  the 
church,  it  was  too  inaccurate  for  scholars,  and  too  expen- 
sive for  the  people.  Thus,  while  the  Roman  Catholic  trans- 
lation of  the  Vulgate  New  Testament  into  English  was 
made  at  Rheims  in  1582,  and  was  widely  distributed,  there 
were  in  England  only  two  versions,  the  Geneva  and  the 
Bishops,  contending  for  the  supremacy,  on  the  accession  of 
King  James. 

Of  this  ruler,  whose  name  is  ever  glorious  because  of 
its  connection  with  the  Word  of  God,  it  is  neither  possible 
nor  desirable  to  speak  at  length.  We  need  not  !»  reminded 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  proud,  pedantic,  tyrannical;  that  the 
immorality  of  his  court  was  only  comixirable  to  the  im- 
becility of  his  govenmieiu ;  that  he  was  "the  wisest  fool 
in  Christendom";  and  that  his  learning  was  largely  theo- 
logical, illustrating  the  fact  that  theological  emditlon  is 
no  guarantee  of  morality  or  common  .sense;  and  yet  with 
this,  and  much  more,  in  mind,  it  must  be  frankly  admitted 
that,  to  the  encouragement,  detennination  and  personal  in- 
fluence of  this  same  King  James,  we  owe  that  superb 
version  of  the  Bible,  the  production  of  which  we  celebrate 
to-day. 
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Of  the  details  of  the  work  we  know  but  little,  and  with 
them  we  are  not  specially  concerned.  We  remember  that 
the  suggestion  of  such  a  version  was  made  to  the  King  by 
Doctor  Reynolds,  at  the  famous,  and  otherwise  futile, 
Hampton  Court  Conference,  in  January  1604.  The  sug- 
gestion gave  the  King  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
theological  and  Biblical  knowledge,  and  of  declaring  all 
versions  of  the  Bible  to  be  poor,  and  the  Geneva  Bible  of 
the  Puritans  naturally  "worst  of  all".  The  same  year  the 
King  appointed  fifty-four  members  of  six  committees,  to 
meet,  two  at  Westminster,  two  at  Oxford,  two  at  Cam- 
bridge. Forty-seven  editors  are  known  to  have  taken  part 
in  the  work  chiefly  during  the  years  1608  to  161 1.  It  was 
the  task  of  great  scholars,  carefully  accomplished :  "We  did 
not  huddle  it  through  in  seventy-two  days",  they  declared, 
"but  spent  twice  seven  times  seventy-two".  The  work  was 
done  thoroughly,  reverently,  superbly,  so  that  the  result 
seems  less  tike  a  translation  f  rcHn  another  lang^uage  than  tike 
an  original  work. 

Of  this  "Authorized  Version"  two  things  must  be  said: 
first,  it  was  not  a  version,  and  second,  it  was  never 
authorized.  Instead  of  being  a  new  version  it  was  in  reality 
a  revision  of  the  work  of  Tyndale;  not  more  than  four 
words  in  a  hundred  were  altered.  The  phrase  on  the  title 
page  "translated  from  the  original  languages"  is  not  to 
be  taken  too  literally.  It  is  true,  these  revisers  drew  from 
every  possible  source,  and  compared  alt  existing  versions; 
but  the  work  of  Tyndale  shaped  all  that  was  done.  As  they 
declared :  "We  never  thought  from  the  beginning  that  we 
should  need  to  make  a  new  translation,  nor  yet  to  make  a 
t)ad  one  a  good  one,  but  to  make  a  good  one  better,  or  out 
of  many  good  ones  one  principal  good  one,  that  hath  been 
our  mark". 

Nor  yet  was  this  version  ever  authorized ;  it  is  true  ttiat 
it  was  published  at  the  command  and  under  the  benediction 
of  King  James ;  but  it  was  authorized  by  no  act  of  Parlia- 
ment or  Convocation,  of  Privy  Council,  or  of  King.     It 
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owed  its  primacy  and  its  acceptance  as  the  Bible  of  the 
English  world  solely  to  its  intrinsic  excellence  and  its  sur- 
passing merits ;  that  is  its  glory  and  the  proof  of  its  worth. 

As  to-day  we  pause  and  call  to  mind  the  heroic  and  godly 
men  l^  whose  gifts  and  toil  this  particular  version  came 
into  being,  and  as  we  shall  further  dwell  upon  its  literary 
and  spiritual  influence,  we  should  be  impressed  more  deeply 
with  the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to  those  who  so  labored 
and  suffered  for  us,  and  we  should  realize  anew  our  re- 
sponsibility to  translate  this  divine  book  in  terms  of  human 
need,  and  to  transmute  its  teachings  into  character  and  life. 

Princeton.  Chahles  R.  Erdman. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE  ON 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE' 

Two  distinguished  men  of  letters  were  recently  invited 
in  connection  with  the  Tercentenary  celebration  in  England 
to  prepare  papers  on  this  subject,  "The  Influence  of  the  Eng- 
lish Bible  on  English  Literature."  Both  declined,  one  giv- 
ing' as  his  reason  that  everything  that  could  Iw  said  on  the 
subject  has  been  said;  the  other  that  it  would  take  him  at 
least  twelve  months  to  prepare  anything  worthy  of  the 
theme. 

It  was  not,  without  hesitation,  therefore,  that  I  accepted 
the  invitation  of  the  Factdty  two  or  three  months  ago  fear- 
ing to  adventure  myself  where  the  angels  (or  archangels) 
of  literature  fear  to  tread.  But  it  is  worth  while  sometimes 
if  one  cannot  be  original  to  repeat  the  best  that  has  been 
said.  At  such  a  May  festival  as  this  everyone  may  bring 
his  chaplet  of  flowers;  even  if  they  are  very  common  flowers. 
Every  lover  of  literature  and  of  the  English  Bible  should  be 
ready  to-day  to  utter  his  Jubilate,  and  join  the  general  Lob- 
gesang.  I-et  us  first  of  alt  offer  our  praises  to  Almighty 
God  who  has  brought  to  pass  this  wonderful  thing  that  by 
common  consent  the  English  Bible  is  now  accounted  the 
chief  classic  of  our  literature,  as  Mr.  Kroudc  says — "a  liter- 
ature in  itself:  the  rarest  and  the  richest  in  alt  departments 
of  thought  or  imagination." 

The  supremacy  of  the  English  Bible  does  not  need  to  be 
pruved:  Init  it  is  worth  while  to  seek  a  clear  understanding 
of  what  this  means  and  how  wonderful  is  the  process  by 
which  it  has  come  to  its  throne  of  power. 

As  lo  the  fact,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  cite  authorities, 
for  the  authorities  all  agree — the  most  illustrious  and  yet  the 
most  unlike;  not  only  those  whose  professional  Tife  is  bound 

'Delivered  (in  substance)  at  the  Tercentenary  Celebration,  FniKe- 
ton  TbcoloK<cal  Seminary.  May  9.  lOil- 
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up  with  it,  but  others  quite  as  miKh:  Hallani.  Cor  instance 
— in  a  sentence — "Its  style,  the  perfection  of  our  English 
language":  l-ord  Macawlay  that  "if  everything  else  in  our 
langitage  should  perish,  this  book  alone  woold  suffice  to 
show  the  whole  extent  o£  its  beauty  and  power" ;  Professor 
Huxley  that  "for  three  centuries  this  book  has  been  woven 
into  all  that  is  best  and  rtoblesi  in  English  histoiy"  being 
"written  in  the  noblest  and  purest  English" ;  J.  R.  Green  that 
it  is  "the  noblest  example  of  the  English  tongue"  "from  the 
instant  of  its  appearance  the  standard  of  our  language" ;  the 
Roman  Catholic  Faber  that  it  is  "God's  greatest  gi  ft  to  the 
itianjr  millions  of  Britons  and  Americans",  the  "felicities 
of  which  often  seem  to  be  almost  things  rather  than  words." 

Time  would  fail  m  to  tell  of  Carlyle  and  Coleridge  and 
WaJicr  Scott  and  Ruskin  and  among  the  last  Mr.  Watts 
Dunton  who  speaks  of  the  "great  style"  characteristic  of 
(he  Bible ;  nor  is  it  necessary.  Perhaps  Professor  Saints- 
bury  of  Oxford,  great  among  living  authorities,  may  speak 
for  them  all  when  he  says  "Ii  is  imncccssary  to  praise  ilic 
Authorizc<l  Version  of  the  English  Biblt: — because  of  the 
mastery  wliich  its  language  has  attained  over  the  whole 
course  of  English  literature." 

Professor  Phelps  of  Yale,  charmed  and  amused  us  all  in 
New  York  at  the  Tercentenary  Celebration  b)'  adopting  the 
phrase  of  the  moment. — "The  English  Bible."  he  said,  "is 
sim^^ly  the  whole  thing." 

We  are  within  bounds  then  if  we  say  that,  in  a  true  sense 
of  the  word.  English  literature  as  a  whole  is  a  Biblical  liter- 
ature or,  if  you  please,  a  Biblicised  literature.  There  is 
but  one  sun  in  the  firmament,  though  there  may  be  a 
moon  (or  moons)  and  galaxies  of  stars.  Milton,  Shakes- 
peare, the  early  dramatists,  the  Lake  poets,  the  Victor- 
ian writers,  the  great  historians,  the  great  essayists, 
the  masters  of  narrative  fiction. — none  outshine  the  sun; 
none  can  shine  withoiit  the  sun.  Periods  of  com- 
parative obscuration  there  may  be,  but  the  system  as  a  whole 
is  Copemican  ami  not  Ptolemaic.    At  nearly  the  same  time 
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when  Galileo  was  baitling  for  tlie  central  place  of  the 
sun  in  the  physical  heavens,  the  English  Bible  was  coming  to 
its  place  in  the  literar>-  firmament.  Now  and  again  some 
brilliant  meteoric  genius  may  seek  to  break  loose  disilain- 
ing  the  general  law :  but  such  are  wandering  stars  and  their 
fate  wc  know.  No  one  has  yet  arisen  great  cnoiyjh  to  re- 
ject the  priina,cy  of  the  English  Bible  with  any  hope  of  liter- 
ary immortality.  This  being  the  fact  the  next  question 
naturally  is.  How  lias  all  this  come  about?  By  what  con- 
spiracy of  benign  influence,  more  powerful  than  the  sweet 
influence  of  Pleiades?  The  answer  to  such  a  question  would 
fill  a  volitme  and  I  can  only  hint  at  some  things  which  seem 
especially  appropriate  to  this  festival  of  commemoration 
and  to  this  place.  We  have  laid  such  an  emphasis  in  all  our 
Theological  airricula  upon  the  English  Bible  that  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  those  who  preach  it  should  know  something 
at  least  of  how  it  came  to  wield  such  a  sceptre  over  all  other 
books. 

First  of  all  the  linguistic  pedigree  of  the  Book  considered 
as  a  translation  partly  accounts  (or  its  power.  We  arc  es- 
pecially this  year  called  to  commemorate  the  .\uthorized  or 
King  James  Version  and  we  must  not  withhold  the  high 
praise  that  belongs  to  that  noble  company  that  met  in  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  and  Westminister  with  such  men  as 
John  Reynolds,  the  flower  of  Puritan  culture  on  the  one 
hand  and  on  the  other  Lancelot  Andrews,  a  rare  blending  of 
scholarship,  saintliness  and  the  fair  humanities — the  t)!^  of 
the  finest  Anglicanism.  But  their  work  was  a  finishing 
work  and  not  the  main  work.  It  is  iinposible  to  understand 
what  they  did  except  in  the  light  of  that  larger  and,  may  wc 
say,  even  greater  company  who  began  to  lay  the  foundation 
two  centuries  and  more  before. 

What  has  already  been  said  will  show  you  that  our  Bible 
is  not  a  wild  rose  flowering  in  a  desert,  but  the  rarest  pro- 
duct of  the  gardener's  art.  It  has  taken  a  long  time  to  de- 
velop the  American  Beauty  or  the  Princeton  Rose.  This 
"Rose  of  Sharon"  retains  its  native  wild  fragrance;  but 
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careful  culture  and  skillful  grafting  liave  made  it  a  miracle 
of  finished  beauty.  To  understand  this  wc  must  know  some- 
thing about  the  gardeners  and  also  of  the  soil  in  whkh  it  was 
grown  and  the  sub-soil, — the  religious  life  not  only  of  Eng- 
land, but  of  nie<liaeval  Europe.  The  stir  and  thrill  of  g^reat 
events,  the  birth  agony  of  new  life  for  men  and  nations, 
were  necessary  to  produce  it.  Our  Version  is  thus  a  com- 
posite photo^aph  in  which  are  bletided  the  intellectual 
features  of  the  whole  company  that  produced  it.  Abo%'e 
all  others  we  may  distinguish  the  cast  of  countenance 
of  William  Tindale  and  possibly  behind  him  another  in 
an  elder  day  the  "Morning  Star  of  the  Kefonnalion"-  who 
shone  in  that  matin  prime  when  Dan  Chaucer  was  singing 
of  April  showers  and  unrolling  his  magic  tajKatry  in- 
wrought with  a  processional  of  Canterbury  pilgrims — or 
in  twentieth  century  parlance,  a  motion  picture  vivid  with 
the  life  of  that  long  gone  time  when  "Our  ost  upon  his 
styrops  stode"  and  called  on  the  "Persone",  "for  Goddes 
boones  lei  us  a  tale".  The  Persone  reproved  him  "so  syn- 
fully  to  swcrc",  whereupon  the  "ost"  exclaimed,  "I  sme!  a 
loller  in  the  wind"  and  the  "Shipman"  bri^c  in  with  a 
talc  more  to  his  liking.  But  later  the  Persone  took  a  text 
in  the  Latin  Bible  from  Jeremiah  and  preached  a  long  ser- 
mon on  "Contricioun". 

When  Chaucer  wrote  this  Wycliflfe's  Bible  was  already 
in  circulation  and  he  must  surely  have  seen  it.  The  pic- 
ture which  he  draws  of  the  "Persone  of  a  Town" 

"Who  taught  Christs  lore  and  his  Apostles  twelve. 
But  first  of  all  he  folowede  it  himselve," 

seems  like  a  sketch  from  the  life  of  Wycliffe.  not  in  his 
U'niversit)-  robes  and  dignities,  as  the  Master  of  Balliol, 
but  as  the  faithful  Priest  of  Lutterworth  where  as  Tenny- 
son sitigs — "ihe  Word  was  bom  again." 

'Il  is  astunud  ihat  in  accordance  with  the  scncral  tradition  Jahu 
Wycliffe  himself  was  tl»  aathor  of  at  leut  part  of  the  tint  EnfiHsh 
Bible.  A  contrary  view  it  now  advanced,  for  intiance,  by  Alfred  W, 
Pollard  in  a  recent  votunie.  Kecords  of  the  English  Bible,  tnlroduction. 
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Scholars  in  early  Englisli  tell  us  that  thrcn^h  Chaucer 
lard  Wycliflfc  what  had  been  a  midlantt  dialect  became 
ttan<lar<l  English.  Such  words  for  instance  as  "advan- 
tage", "person",  "glory",  "divine",  "disciples",  "reason- 
able", and  others  quite  as  familia.r.  were  introduced  into 
our  language  by  Chaucer,  the  father  of  English  poetry. 
Wycliffe's  English  was  closer  to  the  speech  of  the  common 
people  tlian  courtly  Chaucer's;  racy  and  pungent  Saxon. 
more  like  Bunyan  in  a  later  time.  This  is  partictdarly 
true  of  his  Bible  translation  although  made  from  the  Lat- 
in BiUe  of  Jerome.  These  two  great  historic  contempo- 
raries stand  at  the  very  head-waters  of  English  literature. 
The  head-waters  give  character  to  the  whole  stream; 
Qiaucer  is  the  father  of  English  poclr>' ;  Wycliffe  perhaps 
cannot  so  definitely  be  called  the  father  of  English  prose, 
but  he  comes  near  to  being  so.  If  Chaucer  is  a  "well  of 
,  English  undefilcd",  so  is  Wycliffe  also  and,  according  to 
modem  standards,  of  even  purer  English  than  his  illus- 
trious fellow. 

What  precise  degree  of  influence  Wycliffe  had  on  Tin- 
dale  is  not  agreed  among  scholars  and  critics.  A  sen- 
tence in  Tindalc's  Preface  would  seem  to  iadicate  that  he 
had  no  direct  influence  and  our  scholar  experts,  approach- 
ing it  from  the  Biblical  side  so  inlcrprct  it;  yet,  we  can- 
not lightly  set  aside  our  American  master  of  English,  Pro- 
fessor Marsh,  who  in  his  admirable  Lectures  on  the  Eng- 
lish Language  declares  that  "Tindale  is  merely  a  full  grown 
WyclifFc"  and  that  Wycliffe  "originated  the  consecrated 
dialect  of  the  English  Bible  while  Tindale  gave  it  finish  and 
perfection."  Whether  he  did  or  not,  he  and  his  poor  priests 
circulating  their  manuscript  copies  through  England  pre- 
pared the  minds  of  the  people  to  appreciate  Tindale  when 
he  came  and  made  Bible  English  the  groundwork  of  the 
language  of  literature. 

William  Tindale  evidently  had  translating  genius.    There 

is  no  better  authority  than  Bishop  Westcott  and  wliat  he 

['Says  of  Tindale  is  profoimdly  significant.    "He  felt  by  a 
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happy  instinct  the  potential  afTintty  between  Hebrew  and 
English  idioms  and  enriched  our  languaRc  forever  with  the 
characteristics  of  the  Semitic  mind."  liis  stj'le  of  inter- 
pretation, according  to  the  same  high  authority,  is  profound- 
ly original  and  at  the  same  time  popular  ratlier  than  literary. 
It  is  surely  a  mark  of  his  genius  that  what  he  chose  because 
he  was  bent  on  being  understood  of  the  common  people  in 
his  own  day  has  become  the  accepted  classical  dialect  of 
high  literature — "High  Wcnli",  to  use  a  Chinese  phrase. 
Above  all  other  translators  Ik  has  given  the  main  stuff — the 
corfmi  of  our  English  BiUe,  not  only  in  the  Old  Testament, 
but  even  more  in  the  New.  for  Bishop  Westcott  again  affirms 
that  the  substantial  basis  of  half  the  Old  Testament  (prob- 
ably) and  the  whole  of  the  New  is  his,  so  that  when  we  read 
King  James  we  really  read  William  Tindalc 

This  docs  not  ignore  what  was  subsequently  done  by 
Coverdale  who  as  Dr.  E^die  beautifully  said  "furnished  the 
semitones  in  the  music  of  its  style."  or  \yy  Rogers,  for 
doubtless  it  was  he  who  appears  in  wliat  is  called  Matthews 
Bible,  or  by  the  others  which  I  can  only  name,  or  the  Gene- 
van Version,  next  to  Tindale  jwrhaps  most  influential,  bear- 
ing indirectly  the  impress  of  Calvin,  certainly  of  the  School 
of  Calvin.  The  swelling  current  of  Bible  translation  re- 
ceived the  contribution  of  that  pellucid  stream,  clear  and 
cool  from  the  alpine  heights.  At  quite  the  opiMJsitc  pole 
from  the  Genevan  Version  is  the  work  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  translators  of  Rhcims  or  Douay  by  wltich  in  a 
measure  oiir  translators  were  influencedi  Their  princi- 
ple of  slavish  adherence  to  the  Latin  which  they  translated. 
made  their  English  at  times  un-English  and  scarcely  intelli- 
gible; yet,  they  brought  something  that  was  worth  preserv- 
ing.— for  instance,  the  beautiful  phrase  of  our  Version :  "the 
ministry  of  reconciliation."  It  would  be  unbecoming  at  such 
a  time  to  forget  for  a  moment  that  the  company  whom  King 
James  gathered  together  were  genuine  scholars  who  had 
both  the  critical  acumen  and  the  true  scholarly  spirit  of 
humility  that  made  them  do  just  enough  and  not  too  much. 
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W'ith  infinite  pains  they  brought  to  consummation  the  best 
in  alt  prior  translations.  Like  good  musicians  ihey  were  not 
ambitious  to  shine  as  soloists,  but  to  produce  a  grand  orches- 
tral effect,  so  that  we  have  indeed  a  Version  whose  praises 
it  would  be  difficult  to  exagfi^ratc  or  over-state  It  is  a 
triumph  of  pure  scholarship  in  the  best  sense.  So  highly 
is  this  appreciated,  that  there  are  those  wlio  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  the  English  Version  surpasses  in  places  the  orig- 
inal Scripture  considered  purely  as  literature. 

Professor  Benjamin  Jowett  look  this  view,  and  quite  re- 
cently Canon  Vaughaii,  in  a  notable  anide,  who  also  claims 
Lord  Tennyson  as  an  adherent  of  it.  Mr.  Bryce,  who  has 
rendered  lis  all  such  services,  not  only  as  an  Ambassador 
to  this  country  from  the  Court  of  St  James.  Init  by  his 
masterly  historical  treatises,  in  a  characteristic  address 
last  week  took  similar  ground,  defending  the  position  that 
the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles  are  (in  a  literary  sense)  more 
impressive  in  the  English  of  the  age  of  Shakespeare  and 
Bacon,  when  our  language  had  risen  to  its  full  stature,  than 
in  the  Greek  of  the  first  ccnturj*  when  Greek  had  sunk  below 
the  classical  level. 

One  hesitates  to  question  such  masters,  but  there  is  room 
for  doubt  to  say  the  least.  Apart  from  its  bearing  on  our 
doctrine  of  inspiration,  it  is  fair  to  ask  whether  it  is  the  func- 
tion of  translators  after  all  to  improve  on  the  original.  A 
good  translation  is  a  mirror  and  though  we  may  prefer  our 
mirrors  to  flatter  us  when  we  look  into  them,  we  do  not 
account  them  as  quite  fulfilling  their  function  if  they  do  so. 
If  a  prophet  or  apostle  wrote  colloquially,  should  his  trans- 
lator make  him  speak  classically  in  the  grand  style?  At 
all  event*  it  is  high  enough  praise  that  these  translators  {sil 
ivttia  J'erbo)  taught  Moses  and  Isaiah  to  speak  idiomatic 
English,  albeit  with  a  slight  Jewish  accent. — a  Hebraistic 
tinge  which  after  a  while  became  classic  English  usage, 
accent  and  all.  This  is  a  wonderful  linguistic  phenomenon. 
The  slight  Hebraisms  of  the  Version  have  been  so  "An- 
bglicized",  that  English  folk  have  all  but  forgotten  that  they 
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are  an>thji^  else  tban  Saxon.  Veritx  Tin<lalc  migtit  have 
been  a  theological  Professor,  either  ia  the  Semitic  dqiort- 
iDent,  or  that  of  the  Ei^lisJi  Bible. 

WyclifFe's  Version  was  the  first  great  piece  of  English 
prose.  Tindale  might  almost  be  called  the  second,  for  the 
fitteenth  centur>-  has  little  prose  literature  to  boast  of. 
Professor  Marsh  declares  that  his  New  Testament  has  ex- 
erted a  more  powerful  influence  on  tlie  English  langxiage 
than  any  other  single  prwiuction  between  tbe  ages  of  Rich- 
ard il  and  Queen  Khzabeth,  and  J.  R.  Grceo  frcwn  the  his- 
torical slaiKlpoinl  comes  to  the  same  conclusion. 

The  bearing  of  this  on  the  question  of  the  influence  of 
the  English  Bible  on  English  literature  need  not  be  elabor- 
ated. At  a  time  when  literary  forms  were  still  fluid,  the 
Moses  of  the  English  Bible  showed  all  translators  the  pat- 
tern which  he  had  seen  in  the  Mount.  He  who  niakes  the 
mold  largely  makes  the  product,  and  the  growing  and  de- 
veloping English  BiWe  from  Tindale  or  even  from 
Wydiffe  to  King  James  became  "tbe  glass  of  fashion  and 
the  mold  of  form"  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of  the 
word.  Xaturally  this  would  be  true  with  writers  oa  dis- 
tinctly religious  subjects  as,  for  instance,  such  important 
prose  works  of  the  sixteenth  century  as  those  of  Sir  Thomas 
Moore  and  Hooker,  "the  judicious  Hooker".  The  sermons 
and  treatises  of  the  great  Protestant  and  Puritan  and  Angli- 
can divines  contain  material  of  the  highest  value  considered 
merely  as  literature.  Apart  from  its  theological  uses  it  has 
powerfully  affected  the  general  body  of  Edglish  literature. 
Who  can  measure  the  influence  of  Milton  pealing  forth  his 
organ  notes  not  only  in  epic  and  ode.  but  in  lofty  prose;  or 
of  Bacon  not  so  much  in  his  philosophical  treatises  which 
were  more  Latinized  in  style  as  in  his  immortal  essays,  where 
there  can  be  counted  scvent>-  Biblical  allusions? 

Xcxt  to  the  Bible  itself  stands  Bunyan.  for  a  long  [kf- 
iod  the  most  widely  read  English  author,  whom  M.  Taine, 
though  without  any  faith  in  Bunyan's  dotcrincs.  recognizes 
as  a  master  of  the  English  tongue,  almost  beyond  compari- 
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son.    "Bunyaii  has  the  freedom,  the  tune  and  the  ease  and 
the  clearness  of  Homer." 

But  it  is  quite  as  signal  a  mark  of  the  divine  providence 
that  was  watching  over  English  belles  lettrcs  and  embalming 
it  in  Scripture  diction,  that  the  minor  dramatists  and  poets, 
for  instance  ungodly  Christoptier  Marlowe  and  "rare  Ben 
Jonson",  were  not  untouched  by  the  potent  literary  in- 
fluence which  no  one  could  escape.  Cliiefcst  of  all  stands 
William  Shakespeare,  of  whose  religion  we  must  stand  in 
some  doubt ;  certainly  not  a  Puritan ;  according  to  his  modern 
appreciator  and  critic.  Dr.  Brandes.  hating  Puritanism; 
but  under  the  spell  of  the  Genevan  Version.  One  lo%'es  to 
think  of  the  boy  Shakespeare  who  was  four  years  old  when 
the  Genevan  Version  was  published,  sitting  in  the  chimney- 
seat  at  Stratford  and  pouriiig  over  ttie  Genevan  Version, 
as  later  Abraham  Lincoln  in  his  still  humbler  cabin  devoured 
King  James.  It  has  often  been  shown,  and  never  better 
than  in  the  latest  treatise  by  Dr.  Thomas  Carter,  how  the 
plays  reveal  to  the  literary  microscope  not  so  much  direct 
quotations  as  delicate  turns  of  phrase  and  subtle  phases  of 
thought  that  could  only  have  come  from  the  Genevan  Ver- 
sion. The  divinity  that  sha[>es  our  ends  surely  was  shaping 
English  literature  when  it  saturated  William  Shakespeare's 
mind  in  his  early  childhood  with  the  English  Bible. 

We  cannot  foltow  down  the  glowing  pathway  fascinating 
as  it  is.  High-soulcd  Sidney,  courtly  Raleigh,  quaint  Her- 
bert, pithy  Fuller  and  the  rich  and  varied  splendor  of  Jer- 
emy Taylor  spread  across  the  firmancnt  like  a  milky  way. 
The  poets  notably  depend  upon  the  Bible  from  Spenser  the 
poets'  poet,  through  till  the  high  succession  to  Tennyson, 
whose  abundant  reference  to  the  Bible  Dr.  van  Dyke  has 
drawn  out  in  detail;  and  Browning  even  more  overflowing 
with  Biblical  alhision,  as  Mrs.  Machen  has  taught  us  in  her 
admirable  liook — and  latest  of  all  Kipling,  not  only  in  the 
solemn  Hebraic  tones  of  the  "Recessional",  but  in  lighter 
measures,  for  instance,  in  "Pharoah  and  the  Sergeant"— 
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a  picture  of  how  English  non-commissioned  officers  drilled 
the  Egyptian  soldiery  into  an  effective  fighting  force: 

"Said  England  unto  Pharoah,  'You've  had 

miracles  before. 
When  Aaron  struck  your  rivers  into  blood; 
But  if  you  watch  the  Sergeant  he  can  show 

you  somelhinp  more. 
He's  a  charm  for  making  riflemen  from  mud.'  " 

•rthis. 


"Said  England  to  the  Sergeant,  'You  can  let 

my  people  go!' 
(England  used  thera  cheap  and  nasty  from  the 

start). 
And  they  entered  'em  in  battle  on  a  most 

astonished  foe — 
But  tlie  Sergeant  he  had  hardened  Pharaoh's 

heart. 
That  was  broke,  along  of  all  the  plagues  of 

Egypt, 
Three  thousand  years  before  the  Sergeant 

came. 
And  he  mended  it  again  in  a  little  more  than 

ten, 
So  Pharaoh  fought  like  Sergeant  Wliatsisname !" 

Evidently  a  knowledge  of  Old  Testament  history  is  neces- 
sary to  understand  Kijiling.  It  sounds  also  as  though  in 
his  uncritical  simplicity,  he  held  fast  to  the  historicity  of 
Ihe  Exodus.  He  actually  seems  to  believe  not  only  in 
Moses  but  in  Aaron ! 

The  great  singers  have  all  simg  in  this  key.  Creative  poetic 
genius  of  every  school  and  in  every  age  has  kindled  its  fire  at 
this  ancient  shrine.  It  was  inie  at  the  beginning,  but  it  is 
still  more  true  at  the  end  of  three  hundrwl  years.  In  prose 
it  is  not  less  so.  The  best  English  usage  today  according 
to  the  keentM  critics  is  less  Latinized  and  more  Saxon  than 
it  was  in  the  time  of  King  James;  more  like  Bunyan,  more 
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like  Tinclal«  and  Tindalc  perfected  by  the  careful  and  judi- 
cious scholarship  of  the  Authorized  \'ersion. 

There  was  a  time  when  Saxon-English — and  Bible  Eng- 
lish— was  not  so  generally  acknowledged  as  the  best,  but  it 
has  become  so  now.  Professor  Cook  of  Yale  says  "that 
the  movement  of  English  diction,  which  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  was  on  the  whole  away  from  that 
of  the  Bible,  now  returns  with  ever  accelerating  speed 
toward  it." 

Approaching  now  the  deeper  reasons  for  the  paramount 
influence  of  the  English  Bible  on  English  literature,  we 
must  rKit  forget  that  the  making  of  the  Version  was  part 
of  a  larger  and  deeper  movement  of  which  it  was  the  expo- 
nent and  expression.  It  might  have  been  linguistically  all 
that  it  is  and  never  have  come  to  its  own  but  that,  concur- 
rently with  its  production.  Europe  was  passing  through  the 
agonizing  birth  throes  of  the  Protestant  Reformation. 
Wycliffe  was,  as  John  Milton  says,  "the  first  preacher  of 
the  Reformation  to  Europe."  The  text  for  that  preaching 
could  be  nothing  else  than  the  English  Bible.  But  it  never 
could  have  been  what  it  was  and  is  if  the  translators  had 
been  merely  literati  or  nice  textual  scholars  concerned 
merely  to  purvey  exquisite  literary  dcHcatessen  to  dainty 
palates.  They  were  on  the  contrary  good  shepherds  bent  on 
feeding  the  flock  of  God  with  the  wholesome  necessaries 
of  the  spiritual  life. 

It  may  be  truly  said  of  them  that  they  translated  in  the 
selfsame  spirit  which  moved  the  original  writers  of  Holy 
Scripture.  With  eteniity  ever  before  iheir  minds  they  gave 
the  English  folk  not  only  Saxon  diction  but  supernatural 
ideas  so  that  the  way  uf  life  was  made  luminous  and  real 
to  their  readers.  The  seed  which  they  sowed  fell  upon  good 
ground  for  the  people  were  hungry  for  the  llrea^d  of  Life. 
It  is  indeed  the  Protestant  Bible  that  we  have,  not  because 
Protestants  claim  a  monopt)ly  in  it,  but  because  it  is  of  the 
essence  of  Protestantism  that  the  common  iieople  shall  hear 
in  their  own  tongue  the  wonderful  works  of  God.    Is'o  one 
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has  brought  out  this  fact  more  keenly  than  our  foreign  critic. 
M.  Taine,  a  skeptic  and  agnostic,  but  a  man  with  piercing 
insight,  who  draws  th«  picture,  first  of  the  Pa^n  Renais- 
sance and  its  amazing  clTcct  on  the  English  people.  From 
the  Bible  he  says  "has  sprung  much  of  the  Et^lish  lan- 
guage and  half  of  the  English  manners."  "To  this  day 
the  country  is  Biblical.  It  was  these  big  iKioks  which  trans* 
formed  Shakcsiware's  England."  tie  paints  in  vivid  colors 
the  yeotnan.  the  artisan,  tlw  shop-keepers  with  the  BiWe 
on  their  tables  in  the  evening,  bare-headed,  listening  to  a 
chapter.  Professor  SaJntsburj-  says  *'it  soaked  from  every 
side,  at  ever)*  pore,  into  the  understanding  and  heart  of 
the  English  people." 

The  greatest  genius  in  order  to  succeed  must  have  an 
audience — a  public.  God  raised  up  Tindale  and  his  fellows 
and  gave  ihem  such  an  audience — a  growing  multitude  who 
feared  God  and  could  not  be  satisfied  with  mere  literature, 
as  they  were  hungry  and  thirsty  for  the  Bread  of  Life. 
Then,  too.  among  Tindalc's  most  effective  coadjutors 
were  his  enemies.  The  fires  of  Smithfield  served  to  btirn 
(he  i»atterns  which  he  drew  into  the  very  substance  of  Eng- 
hsh  life.  People  had  few  lyxiks;  they  cared  for  few  and  for 
none  as  they  cared  for  this.  Henry  VIII  and  Bloody 
Mary  forced  the  English  mind  and  conscience  to  behold  the 
realities  of  life  and  death  and  eternity  just  at  the  time  when 
the  Providence  of  God  raised  up  a  group  of  men  to  put 
into  their  hands  His  own  Word  in  its  naked  majesty  and 
ineffable  tenderness. 

History  is  made  by  the  conjunction  of  forces  and  events 
out  of  the  control  of  man  and  it  was  such  a  conjunction 
that  made  Protestant  England  and  in  Protestant  England 
made  the  Bible  the  daily  bread  for  men's  souls. 

Nothing  was  further  from  the  thoughts  of  either  Wyc- 
liflfc  or  Tindale  than  to  seek  literary  preeminence,  but  the 
promise  was  fulfilled  to  them;  they  sought  first  the  King- 
dom of  God  and  His  righteousness  and  literary  reputation 
was  added  unto  them. 
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This  is  unmistakable  the  tnoment  we  put  the  Eiiglisli  Bible 
into  contrast  with  the  vernacular  Versions  of  Romanized 
countries  in  Euroj»e.    Under  the  shadows  of  the  Inquisition, 
earlier  considerably  than  King  James.  Cassiodore  de  Reyna 
toiled  at  the  Spanish  Bible  as  Tindale  had  toiled  in  English. 
He  left  his  task  unliiiished.  but  Cyprian  de  Valera  took  it 
up  and  a  few  years  earlier  than  King  James  the  whole  Bible 
w^ls  published.  We  still  have  it  and  circulate  it  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica as  well  as  in  Spain,     It  is  beloved  by  Spanish  Protestants 
with  an  intensity  of  nttachnient  which  rivals  or  surpasses  the 
attachment  of  Englishmen  to  the  English  Bible:  but  it  has 
no  relation  to  Spanish  literature.     The  masters  of  Span- 
ish letters  know  it  not.    Ticknor  in  his  History  of  Spain 
docs  not  mention  it;  though  he  docs  mention  that  long  be- 
fore Tindale  or  VVycliffc  a  Spanisli  ntonarch  sought  to  fix 
the  Castilian  as  a  literary  language  by  putting  the  Bible 
into  it  and  that  a  similar  attempt  was  made  in  Catalan — 
significant  and  admirable  attempts,  but  seemingly  failures 
because  there  was  no  disposition  to  read  the  Bible  in  Spain 
The  Valera  Version  is  not  nearly  c<iiial  in  intrinisic  merit 
to  ICing  James:  but  it  was  not  for  that  reason  that  it  failed 
to  reach  the  national  mind  of  Spain,  but  because  Spain 
quenched  the  light  and  rejected  the  Reformation.    In  Krance 
it  is  not  very  dififerent  though  Calvin  himself  with  his  rare 
mastery  of  French  toiled  over  the  Olivetan  Version,  and 
there  have  been  other  Versions ;  but  neither  there  nor  in  Italy 
nor  in  any  other  of  the  Romance  languages,  has  the  Bible 
any  recognized  relation  to  general  literature.     Dante  made 
modern  Italian  by  his  Divina  Cotnmedia,  turning  away  from 
the  classical  Latin.    If  he  had  translated  the  Bible,  it  is  not 
likely  he  could  have  dominated  Italian  language  and  liter- 
ature with  it.    In  Gcmiany,  on  the  contrary.  Luther  made 
modern  High  Geniian  by  hi.s  Version.     Protestant  Ger- 
many along  with  Protestant  England  has  sanctified  its  liter- 
ature, humanly  speaking,  because  it  has  recognized  the  light 
of  the  world  and  walked  in  it.    Well  might  Cardinal  New- 
man exclaim  in  despair,  "The  literature  of  England  is 
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against  us.  It  is  Protestant  in  warp  and  woof.  We  no-er 
can  unmake  h." 

Not  only  the  great  masters  of  literature  admit  ibeir  dd)t 
to  oor  Version,  but  English  speech  e%'erj-wbere  is  permeated 
with  it  m  incalciilahle  ways.  It  is  the  gold  basis  for  our 
major  coinage ;  Init  it  also  supf^tes  tlie  smaller  coin  of  popu- 
lar i^rase.  Everybody  talks  about  "h^hways  and  hedges", 
the  "still  small  voice"  and  ''the  thorn  in  the  flesh"  and  the 
"root  of  all  evil"  and  "the  sweat  of  the  brow"  and  "coals  of 
fire"  and  "pcarb  before  swine" — the  list  can  be  drawn  init  ad 
infinitum. 

It  is  strikir^  to  observe  how  popular  Bible  titles  for  pop- 
ular novels  have  become.  Thackeray  set  the  example  in  his 
"Adventures  of  Philip  On  his  Way  through  the  World. 
Who  Robbed  him,  Who  Helped  him  and  Who  Passed  hin" 
by."  "Cometh  Up  Like  a  Flower"  is  another.  The  Prodi- 
gal Son  has  furnished,  I  believe,  .several  lesser  writers  with 
titles.  It  is  doubtful  whether  most  of  Miss  Wharton's 
readers  know  that  "The  House  of  Mirth"  is  borrovp'cd  from 
Ecclcsiastes.  Intleeil  the  ver^'  enemies  of  the  Bible,  when 
they  would  attack  it.  must  sharpen  their  swords  with  the 
keen  phrases  of  Job  or  Isaiah  or  St.  Paul,  recognizing  that 
the  English  Bible  has  become  a  national  habit.  Mortised 
thus  into  the  very  framework  of  literature  and  woven  into 
the  ^leech  and  usage  of  daily  life ;  shining  like  the  sun  upon 
the  jost  and  the  unjust,  it  is  natural  that  we  shotUd  feci 
a  comfortable  security  that  it  never  can  be  dislodged  or 
torn  out  of  its  place  of  supreme  honor.  But  let  us  not  be  too 
confident,  lest  we  forget  what  put  it  there,  for  that  alone  can 
keep  it  where  it  belongs. 

The  literary  reputation  of  the  English  Bible  is  the  conse- 
quence and  not  the  cause  of  its  power.  The  inie  cause  of 
its  whole  influence  is  the  conviction,  bred  into  the  bone  of 
English  Christendom,  that  it  is  the  very  Word  of  God — tlie 
ultimatum  of  Deity.  If  once  that  conviction  be  impaired, 
we  need  not  fancy  th-it  its  literary  power  and  influence 
will  not  wane.    Already  we  see  unwelcome  signs  of  care- 
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less  neglect — the  outgrowth  of  worldly  living  and  a  skep- 
tical habit  of  mind.  When  men  cease  to  believe  in  its  full 
divine  authority,  they  will  presently  find  plaiisible  reasons 
for  denying  its  supreme  value  as  literature.  So  in  this  year 
of  commemoration,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  we 
should  understand  that  Almighty  God  gave  it  to  us,  not  in- 
deed by  mechanical  dictation,  not  by  poetic  afflatus,  but  by 
a  true  theopneustia.  Its  power  in  English  is  a  derived  power 
drawn  from  its  aboriginal  form.  Is  it  not  wonderful  that 
though  only  a  translation  and  not  indigenous  to  our  soil, 
it  should  yet  dominate  our  literature? 

How  fair  it  seems,  our  much  loved  English  Bible,  like  a 
stately  vessel  coming  from  some  distant  ocean  laden  with 
rare  spices  and  costly  treasures  to  visit  our  shores ! 

We  know  what  masters  laid  thy  keel. 
What  workmen  wroi^ht  thy  ribs  of  steel. 
Who  made  each  mast,  each  sail,  each  rope. 
What  anvils  rang,  what  hammers  beat. 
In  what  a  foi^,  in  what  a  heat. 
Were  shaped  the  anchors  of  thy  hope. 

New  York.  John  Fox. 


THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE  IN  THE  SPIRITUAL  LIFE 
OF  THE  ENGLISH-SPEAKING  PEOPLE.* 

In  attempting  to  treat  so  spacious  and  many-sided  a 
ilieme,  within  the  time  allotted  to  each  of  the  speakers  on 
this  occasion,  one  can  at  most  liope  only  to  touch  ujKHi  a 
few  fundamental  considerations.  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  two  main  lines  of  thought,  from  which  wc  may,  as  I  trust, 
take  a  rapid  yet  fairly  comprehensive  view,  alike  of  the 
general  principles  that  underlie  this  subject  and  of  their 
concrete  expression  and  practical  significance  in  the  particu- 
lar period  of  history  to  which  these  commemorative  exercises 
direct  our  attention  this  morning.  In  the  first  place,  then, 
let  us  consider  the  nature  of  the  spiritual  influence  exerted 
by  the  Bible  as  such,  and  in  the  second  place  let  us  try  to 
form  some  estimate  of  the  range  or  extent  of  this  influence, 
in  the  case  of  the  English  Bible,  upon  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  English-speaking  people. 

The  Bible  is  emphatically  the  book  of  life.  It  is  a  collec- 
tion of  writings  which,  as  a  matter  of  observation  and  ex- 
perience, arc  as  vitalizing  as  they  arc  vital.  Directly  or 
iniiirectly  they  all  bear  testimony  to  One  who  professed  to 
come  into  this  world  that  men  might  have  life,  and  have 
it  abundantly,  and  who,  judged  by  the  events  of  historj-, 
has  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  for  a  multitude 
whom  no  man  can  number.  What  the  evangelist  John 
says  concerning  the  purpose  of  his  own  Gospel  is  true  in  a 
sense  of  all  the  Scriptures:  "But  these  arc  written  that  ye 
may  lielieve  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and 
that  believing  ye  may  have  life  in  his  name." 

In  its  realization  of  this  mission  the  Bible,  it  must  be  em- 
phasized, renders  its  chief  scr\'ice  to  the  individual.     Its 

*An  addrc-u  delivered  in  Miller  Chapel  on  Tuesday,  Mijr  91b.  at  the 
celebration  of  the  three  hundredth  aimivertary  of  the  publfeation  of  the 
Authorized  Ve^ion  of  the  Englitfa  Bible. 
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message  and  its  ministry  arc  primarily  personal.  Its  di- 
vinely ordained  meiliod  of  ennobling*  society  as  a  whole  ia 
that  of  transforming,  simultaneously  indeed  yet  also  separ- 
ately, its  constituent  units.  One  by  one.  men,  women,  and 
children  are  to  appropriate  its  treasures  of  tnith  and  grace 
and  life  until,  in  the  consummated  kingdom  of  heaven,  the 
race  and  tlw  cosmos  arc  fully  redeemed.  Even  the  subtle 
intangible  yet  most  real  and  iH)tent  spiritual  atiuoNpliere 
or  climate  which  we  instinctively  feel  when  we  enter  a 
community  in  which  the  human  spirit  has  for  many  genera- 
tions homed  itself  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  can  and  must 
be  traced  back  to  the  influence  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness 
upon  those  rivers  of  living  water  which,  as  the  Savior 
affirmed,  gush  forth  from  the  regenerated  personality  of 
each  of  his  followers.  Here  as  in  every  other  vital  process 
the  personal  factor  is  the  determining  one. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  for  us  to  understand  how  the  Bible  be- 
comes the  word  of  life  to  every  one  who  really  accepts  its 
great  message.  For  the  unique  excellence  of  the  book  is  its 
profound,  intense,  all-pervading  spirituality.  It  is  the  record 
of  God's  self-disclosure  to  his  people  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  race,  and  as  such  a  revelation  it  is  fitted  to  be  the 
bearer  of  a  new  and  divine  life  for  the  children  of  men 
Not  that  any  magical  power  inheres  in  the  mere  letter  of 
Scripture.  It  is  the  Spirit  that  giveth  life — that  same  Holy 
Spirit  who  make.*  thr>sc  whom  he  regenerates  see  with  the 
certainty  of  an  immediate  intuition  the  perfect  agreement 
between  the  new  life  that  has  sprung  up  in  their  own  hearts 
and  that  wonderful  world  of  spiritual  truths  and  heavenly 
energies  and  transcendent  glories  which  they  behold  in  the 
Bible.  In  a  word,  the  Spirit-led  reader  finds  in  the  inspired 
volume  as  nowhere  else  him  whom  to  know  is  eternal  life. 
When  this  is  said,  everything  is  included.  For  as  Princi- 
pal Fairbaim  reminds  us.  "Man's  thought  of  God,  of  the 
cause  and  end  alike  of  his  own  being  and  of  the  universe,  is 
his  most  commanding  thought:  make  it  and  you  make  the 
man."    Does  not  the  repeated  experience  of  ever)'  one  of  us 
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testify  that  the  tmity  of  our  own  persotnl  life  erocrgcs  most 
dc3rl>-  to  our  riew  when,  as  in  the  act  of  pnyer,  we  stand 
fljce  to  face  witli  the  only  tnie  and  Hviag  Ooc?  Man's  re- 
lation to  God  is,  in  fact,  the  fruitfnl  motber-prindple  that 
organizea  the  whole  system  of  bis  tboo^its,  affections,  as* 
pirations.  and  ptirposes.  Historicalhr,  as  Dr.  Kuyper.  in 
hii  noUc  "Siooc  Lecnires"  has  so  wdl  sboKTd.  there  ha\% 
been  devdoped  five  characteristic  expressions  of  this  funda- 
nienta]  relationship  between  the  finite  and  the  Infinite. 
Paganism  seeks  and  finds  and  worships  God  in  the  cirature. 
Islam  takes  the  antithetic  extreme  that  cuts  off  all  contact 
between  God  and  the  creature,  isolating  the  fonner  from 
homan  affairs  and  confining  the  latter  within  a  realm  of  in- 
exorable fatalism.  Modernism  in  its  atheistic  and  agixistic 
forms  as  seen  in  the  shibbde^  of  the  French  Rerolotioa, 
"No  God.  no  master,"  tries  to  annihilate  all  relation  to 
God,  because  be  is  conceived  as  a  power  hostile  to  the  state 
and  society.  Wc  arc  concerned  more  particularly  with  those 
other  two  comprehctisive  life-systems  which  have  grown  up 
side  by  aide  in  our  western  world  upon  substantially  the  same 
biblical  foundation.  Romanism  and  Evangelicalism.  With 
all  they  have  in  common,  the  former  maintains  that  God 
enters  into  fellowship  with  man  only  by  means  of  a  middle- 
link,  an  external  visible  institution:  it  is  the  hierarchical 
church  that  stands  between  the  soul  and  the  source  of  its 
life.  Over  against  this  the  Prr»tcstants.  and  notably  of 
course  that  commanding  constructive  genius  of  the  more 
thorough-going  Reformed  faith,  John  Calvin,  proclaimed 
the  epoch-making  truth,  that  God.  though  standing  in  ma- 
jestic sovereignty  above  all  his  creatures,  can  and  does 
enter  into  immediate  fellowship  with  them  in  tlie  jierson  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  In  nothing  is  the  contrast  more  striking 
than  in  tlw  views  of  the  two  parties  concemii^  the  Scriptures 
themselves.  Ttie  Romanist  accepts  the  Bible  as  the  word 
of  God  primarily  because  the  church  tells  him  it  is  such; 
the  Protestant  accepts  the  Bible  as  the  word  of  God  primar- 
ily because  God  hiinsci  f  by  an  immediate  tcstimonio  Spiritus 
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Sancti  tells  him  it  is  such.    To  the  Protcataiu  the  message 
of  the  Eternal  in  Iwly  Scripture  is  sel  {-evidencing.    To  him 

,  GocI  here  speaks  directly  in  such  wise  that  he  is  convinced 

'that  it  is  God  who  is  speaking  to  him. 

But  not  to  dwell  upon  this  particular  api>Iication  of  the 
principle  which  led  the  Reformers  to  oppose  the  whole 
papal  system,  wc  would  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  self- 
aulhcnticating  r«%-elation  of  God  which  the  Bible  records 
becomes  the  chief  means  for  the  divine  regeneration  of 
human  life.  When  man  finds  the  living  God,  especially  as 
made  known  in  the  person  and  mission  of  his  only  begotten 
Son,  then  man  also  finds  himself.  He  passes  through  a 
crisis  of  his  spiritual  being  that  little  by  little  transforms 
from  within  his  whole  life.  Standing  before  llie  holy  Lord 
God  Almighty  the  sinner  feels  his  soul  lacerated  by  the 
consciousness  of  his  guilt.  But  the  divine  majesty  is  not 
completely  unveiled  until  the  white  radiance  of  ineffable 
purity  is  seen  to  fall  upon  the  Qirist  and  then  to  break  into 
the  varied  hues  of  tliat  condescending  love  and  redeeming 
grace  that  can  stoop  from  the  heavenly  glories  to  the  lowest 
abysses  of  human  sin  and  shame  and  misery  for  the  salva- 
tion of  men.  This  is  the  marvel  of  marvels  that  the  quick- 
ened soul.  Spirit-led  and  litble-fed,  ever  finds  in  the  Gospel — 
God  himself  undertakes  the  sinner's  cause.  God  is  for  him; 
God  is  with  him :  God  is  in  him.  Through  the  slow  and  oft- 
times  painful  steps  of  self-examination,  and  self-condemna- 
tion, and  self-renunciation,  the  penitent  rises,  by  the  aid  of 
a  divine  Redeemer,  to  the  heights  of  true  self-realization. 
The  cross  of  Calvary,  once  the  object  of  the  guilty  man's 
scorn  and  derision,  becomes  luminous  with  a  ho|M:  that 
flashes  its  radiance  towards  all  the  horizons  of  his  life  and 
even  beyond  into  the  solcnm  grandeurs  of  the  eternal  world. 
Outside  of  the  Scriptures.  left  to  himself,  man  had  tost  him- 
self amid  the  vague  shadows  of  a  transitory  order  of  things; 
but  now  in  the  faith  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus  he  finds  himself, 
because  he  rediscovers  his  Father  and  his  God  and  all  the 
abiding  realities  of  tlie  spiritual  universe.    He  has  become  a 
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new  creation.  His  life  has  a  new  centre  and  a  new  circum- 
ference ;  new  ideas  and  new  ideals ;  new  motives  and  new 
powers  for  the  realization  of  the  divine  purpose  tliat  shapes 
his  character  and  condtict  and  destiny,  the  attainment  of 
Godtikeness.  No  wonder  he  calls  the  Bihle  his  sacred  book. 
For  all  his  most  precious  interests  whether  of  time  or  of 
eieniily.  are  bound  up  with  its  li  fc-giving  words.  It  is  the 
light,  the  inspiration,  the  comfort  and  joy  of  his  needy 
soul  as  nothing  else  on  earth  can  be.  It  is  his  chief  means 
of  spiritual  grace  and  development,  working  silently  day 
by  day.  like  the  sunsliine,  to  enrich  and  beautify  his  life. 
As  another  has  said,  "It  is  thus  the  revelation  of  God  to 
man ;  the  revelation  of  man  to  himself ;  and  the  revelation  of 
the  spiritual  constitution,  meaning  and  destiny  of  that  cos- 
mic process  by  which  our  humanity  has  come  into  existence 
and  l^  which  also  it  will  be  ultimately  'delivered  out  of  the 
bondage  of  corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  chil- 
dren of  God.' " 

Such,  then,  is  the  function  of  the  Bible  as  "the  friend  and 
aider  of  those  who  would  live  in  the  spirit."  Wherever, 
through  the  long  centuries,  the  Scriptures  have  entered  into 
the  language,  literature  and  life  of  a  people,  wherever  their 
vital  message  has  been  appropriated  by  the  human  spirit, 
there  these  characteristic,  lifc-quickcning,  life-trans forniing. 
life-ennobling,  life-spiritualizing  influences  of  the  Gospel 
have  made  themselves  felt.  And  not  only  so,  but  from  the 
day  of  Pentecost  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  a  measur- 
able correspondence,  as  if  between  cause  and  effect,  be- 
tween the  study  of  these  living  oracles  and  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  spiritual  life  of  each  generation. 

When,  therefore,  wc  now  undertake  to  estimate  the  range 
or  extent  of  the  spiritual  influence  of  the  Bible  in  its  Eng- 
lish translations,  particularly  in  the  .Authorized  Version, 
which  by  way  of  eminence  has  been  the  English  Bible  of 
the  last  three  centuries,  we  are  confronted  by  a  fact  that  is 
as  unique  as  it  is  significant:  no  people  of  the  modern  world 
have  had  their  life  more  thoroughly  moulded  by  the  Scrip- 
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tures  ill  the  vernacular  tlian  have  the  people  of  English 
speech.  How  far  this  may  have  been  due  to  the  number 
and  excellence  of  tlieir  biblical  versions,  or  to  that  spirit- 
uality of  mind  which  they  had  in  common  with  other  Teu- 
18  of  the  North,  or  perchance  to  ihc  reflex  influence  of 

^that  great  literature  of  theirs,  which  came  to  surpass  all 
others  not  only  m  its  composite  richness,  its  intellectual 
maturity,  its  creative  energ>',  but  also  in  its  ethical  serious- 
ness, its  democratic  sympathies  and  its  reliRious  eamest- 

tncss,  \vc  need  not  pause  to  consider.  The  faa  itself  is  plain 
enough.  How  then  may  we  estimate  its  meaning?  \Vc 
mighl  undertake  a  historical  comparison  between  our  Eng- 
lish-American civilization  and  that  based  upon  the  niediae- 
val  conception  of  the  Bible  in  its  relation  to  church  and  state. 
Or  we  might  look  at  those  more  static  expressions  of  the 

^spiritual  life  of  a  people  which  we  find  in  their  literature 
and  art.  But  in  view  uf  our  having  thus  far  spoken  chiefly 
of  the  dynamic  principles  b)'  M'hich  the  Scriptures  as  such 
operate  in  the  regeneration  of  the  individual  life,  it  will  be 
more  appropriate  to  pursue  the  parallel  line  of  investigation 
and  see  how  far  these  same  principles  have  affected  the 
various  social  institutes  of  the  English-speaking  world. 
Wc  have  seen  that  the  primary  service  which  the  Bible 
renders  is  always  a  personal  one,  the  spiritual  improvement, 
amoiiniing  to  a  positive  renewal  and  not  a  mere  reformation. 
of  every  man,  woman  or  child  who  truly  receives  its  mes- 
sage of  salvation.  We  now  maintain  that  its  secondary 
service  to  society  as  a  whole  ia  equally  vital  and,  because  of 
the  vaster  issues  involved,  even  more  important — that  of 
maintaining  and  helping  to  realize  the  exalted  ideals  and  the 
beneficent  tendencies  of  those  social  institutions  which  at 
their  best  have  grown  up.  if  not  solely  yet  chiefly,  under 
the  inspirations  and  the  sanctions  of  the  Gospel  itself. 

First,  then,  we  have  the  family,  the  primary  social  in- 
stitute, the  cornerstone  of  the  home,  the  school,  the  church, 
the  state,  the  nation.  It  is,  of  course,  based  upon  natural  in- 
stincts of  the  most  powerful  character,  "whose  roots  are  in 
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the  body,  btit  whofte  flowers  and  fruits  are  in  the  soul."  It 
secures  through  marriage  and  parentage  a  more  intimate 
blending  of  physical  and  spiritual  interests  than  does  any 
other  human  relationship.  While,  tlierefure,  we  cannot  say 
that  il  owes  its  very  existence  to  the  BiWc.  it  is  a  truth 
worth  our  remembering  at  such  a  time  as  this,  that  the  best 
homes  that  tlie  world  has  ever  seen  liave  been  those  nur- 
tured in  the  soil  ami  atmosphere  of  the  religious  life  of  the 
countries  in  which  the  Bible  has  been  supreme.  The  very 
words  father  and  mother,  brother  and  sister,  son  and  daugh- 
ter, in  our  own  language,  have  been  expanded  beyond  tlieir 
limits  in  paganism  and  filled  with  the  richest,  because  the 
most  spiritual  content.  In  the  English-speaking  world 
as  nowhere  else  is  that  dictum  verified.  "Only  where  Christ 
is  crowned  king  is  woman  a  queen  in  her  home."  I  am 
aware,  indeed,  that  the  Puritans  of  England  and  New  Ei^- 
land  are  not  now  held  in  the  same  high  esteem  they  once 
were.  Doubtless,  we  realize  more  thoroughly  tlial  they 
had  their  roughnesses,  their  austerities,  their  tcmpcrmental 
limitations.  Bui  for  all  that,  their  lives  were  centered  in 
God  and  circumferenced  by  the  spiritual.  Their  abodes  on 
the  earth  were  sanctuaries  of  prayer  and  Bible  study  and 
sacred  song,  and  right  well  did  they  understand  that  most 
delicate  and  difficult  but  withal  blesseci  ta.sk  of  inculcating 
in  children  the  fear  of  the  Lord  that  is  the  beginning  of 
wisdom,  and  that  disposition  of  mind  and  heart  that  seeks 
and  finds  God  in  the  common  things  of  life  and  puts  the 
spirit  of  divine  worship  into  all  the  work  of  life.  Here, 
of  a  truth,  in  the  purity  and  sanctity  of  the  home,  we  have 
one  of  the  open  secrets  of  the  spiritual  excellence  and  su- 
premacy of  our  Anglo-Saxon  civilization.  The  courtesies, 
the  proprieties,  the  humanities  of  our  domestic  life,  its 
moral  strength  and  beauty,  we  owe  directly  to  those  spirit- 
ual influences  that  have  flowed  into  the  sanctuaries  about 
our  hearths  from  the  holy  hill  of  Zion,  "fast  by  the  orades 
of  God." 

Again,  consider  the  varied  blessings  that  the  spiritual 
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life  of  the  English  people,  quickened  and  nurtured  as  it 
was  by  the  Bibtc  in  their  vernacular,  has  brought  to  their 
own  and  other  lands  through  the  manifold  activities  of  tlic 
second  of  our  social  institutes,  the  church.  The  church 
is  the  congregalion  of  believers,  the  coninmnion  of  those 
sharing  the  kindred  life  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  As  such 
she  is  the  most  spiritual  of  all  the  organized  forces  in  human 
society.  I  can  otily  enumerate  some  of  her  most  character- 
istic and  important  achievements. 

The  most  obvious  is  that  magnificent  missionary  enter- 
prise that  has  sent  Enghsh -speaking  heralds  of  the  cross 
unto  the  very  ends  of  the  earth.  Two  events,  neither  of 
which  can  be  rightly  understood  except  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  religious  history  of  the  world,  prepared  the  way 
for  this  unique  glory  of  the  island-home  of  our  spiritual 
forefathers — the  wresting  from  Spain  by  England  of  the 
suprenmcy  of  the  seas,  and  the  evangelical  revival  in  Great 
Britain  and  America  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Since  then 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  English-speaking  people  has  never 
ceased  to  blossom  and  bear  fruit  in  almost  every  land  and 
clime;  and,  as  if  conscious  of.  and  grateful  to  God  for  the 
source  of  its  sustenance,  it  has,  through  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  and  our  own  American  Bible  Society 
spread  the  good  seed  of  Uie  word  broadcast  over  the  earth 
in  the  form  of  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  cc^iies 
of  Ihe  holy  Scriptures. 

Equally  noteworthy  is  the  service  of  the  church  in  the 
educational  world.  Without  attaching  any  undue  import- 
ance to  that  creation  of  the  religious  life  of  England,  the 
modern  Sunday  i^choo].  which  has  the  teaching  of  the  Bible 
as  the  very  ground  of  its  existence,  and  without  dwelling 
upon  the  varied  service  of  biblical  instruction  which  the 
missionary  experts  abroad  and  our  ministers  at  home  are 
more  and  more  cmphasizmg  as  an  essential  in  all  true  evan- 
gdization,  I  would  allude  to  that  splendid  chapter  in  the 
spiritual  development  of  mankind  which  the  church  has 
inspired  by  her  constant  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  com- 
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moa  school,  the  private  academy,  and  the  h^her  institti- 
tions  of  leaniing.  Wherever  the  Scri{>tures  have  been  right- 
ly use<l  ihey  have  not  only  showed  the  inadequacy  of  merely 
inieUcctual  discipline,  acstliettc  culture  aiid  utilitarian  train- 
ing, but  have  also  digni6cd  and  sanctified  art  and  science 
and  Icamii^  by  making  them  the  tme  interpreters  of  tlK 
glory  of  that  God  who  desires  his  children  to  know  hini  in 
the  works  of  his  hand  in  nature  as  well  as  in  the  special 
revelation  of  his  grace. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  numberless  huntanitarian, 
charitable  and  philanthropic  institutions  and  movements  of 
which  in  all  ages,  and  never  more  than  in  the  English- 
speaking  world  of  to-day,  the  church  has  been  the  fostering 
mother?  With  all  tlieir  defects  and  limitations  ihey  have 
been  among  the  crowning  glories  of  our  Ai^lo-Saxon 
civilization.  The  Gospel  has  heroically  grappled  with  the 
problem  of  evil  and  has  done  much  toward  its  solution  by 
means  of  a  myriad- fashioned  social  helpfulness.  And  mark 
you,  the  church  has  been  enabled  to  rentier  this  service 
herself  and  to  inspire  even  those  outside  of  her  membership 
to  aid  her  in  the  task,  only  by  means  of  that  basal  principle 
of  her  faith  which  we  have  empliasizcd:  in  the  presence  of 
the  eternal  God.  the  loving  heavenly  Father,  every  human 
life  is  sacred,  and  inasmuch  as  the  redemption  in  Christ 
Jesus  makes  a  brotherhood  of  all  believers,  the  strong  are 
conslrainetl  to  bear  the  burtlcns  of  the  weak,  the  afflicted 
and  the  unfortunate.  It  is  because  the  English  Bible  has 
entered  st)  profoundly  into  the  spiritual  life  of  the  English- 
speaking  people  that  these  social  duties  of  the  Gospel  liavc 
been  so  well  understooct  and,  on  the  whole,  so  faithfully 
performed  by  them, 

Still  further,  it  has  l>cen  the  church,  the  company  of  (hose 
who  owning  allegiance  to  Jesus  Christ  seek  to  realize  his 
ideals  of  moral  character  and  conduct,  that  has  done  most, 
by  precept  and  example,  to  lure  and  lift  the  souls  of  men 
to  higher  planes  of  ethical  living.  By  common  consent  the 
Scriptures  arc  the  most  potent  influence  to  vitalize  and 
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develop  th*  moral  life  of  the  race.  They  purge  and  enlighten 
conscience;  (hey  energize  and  tletennine  tlie  will  of  man  for 
rightcousncsA  as  no  other  force  can  do,  because  ihcy  bring 
motives  deep  as  eternity  to  bear  upon  his  choices  and  because 
they  present  as  tiic  model  (or  our  lives  One  who  has  not 
only  created  hunianily's  ideal  of  p**"^"^*'**"  '*"'  '^'^  *'so 
bestow  the  power  that  transfonns  his  worshippers  into  a 
living:  likeness  to  himself.  As  read  in  the  privacy  of  the 
home,  but  even  more  as  proclaimed  in  the  great  congrega- 
tion, where  deep  answers  unto  deep  in  the  exjKriencc  of  the 
common  faith,  the  Bible  moves  us,  guides  us,  checks  us,  and 
sustains  us  in  our  efforts  to  realize  the  manifold  excellence 
of  the  life  that  is  dedicated  to  the  High  ends  and  aims  which 
it  keeps  Ijcfore  us.  The  much  pr:iii>wl  mciral  earnestness  and 
sobriety,  tlie  ethical  gravity  and  impressiveness  of  our  Eng- 
lish and  American  literature  arc  due  chiefly  to  the  sublime 
ideas  and  ideals  of  the  Bible  and  the  enibodiment  of  these  in 
the  conduct  of  the  men  and  women  who  have  adorned  its 
teachings  by  their  lives. 

I  can  only  allude  to  the  last  great  ser\'?ce  which  the  Bible 
has  rcmlered  through  the  organized  church;  I  mean  its 
constant  influence  in  keeping  religion  itself  pure  and  spirit- 
nal.  Divine  worship  is  grotmdcd  in  the  very  instincts  of  the 
soul  and  is  therefore  a  imiversal  phenomenon  in  human 
life.  But  we  need  to  remember  that  it  is  the  Bible  al»ve 
all  other  forces  that  makes  and  preserves  spiritual  religion 
as  a  living  reality,  safeguarding  it  from  superstitious  errors, 
sensuous  practices  anil  conventional  formalism.  It  does 
this  by  means  of  its  basal  doctrine  that  the  supreme  object 
of  our  interest  and  devotion  is  a  spiritual  Being  of  infinite 
holiness  who  must  be  worshipped  in  spirit  ami  in  truth,  with 
loving  giratitude  .^IKI  joy.  it  may  be.  but  ever  also  in  humil- 
ity and  purity  of  heart.  Thus  by  virtue  of  the  cleansing 
and  strengthening  currents  of  their  spiritual  influence  the 
Scriptures  have  been  the  chief  agency  for  ennobling  and 
sanctifying  religious  worship  itself  in  Protestant  England 
and  America. 
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The  third  social  institute  that  rcHccts,  and  therefore  helps 
us  to  guage,  the  influence  of  the  Bible  upon  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  English-speaking'  people  is  the  state. 

It  is,  of  course,  no  accident  of  history  that  the  tnost 
democratic  governments,  those  guaranteeing  the  largest 
measure  of  popular  freedom,  have  been  reared  in  those 
countries  in  which  the  Gospel  has  most  firmly  established 
itself.     For  while  Christianity  as  such  favors  no  one  poli- 
tical system  as  against  another,  it  always  and  everywhere 
brings  to  bear  upon  a  nation's  life  three  far-reaching  fun- 
damental principles  that  slowly  but  steadily  make  for  re- 
publicanism in  tlie  stale  as  well  as  in  the  church.    First,  it 
makes  its  appeal,  as  we  have  seen,  primarily  to  the  indi- 
vidual, calling  upon  him  lo  exercise  the  prerogatives  of  his 
manhood  as  a  free  agent  in  the  highest  sphere  of  his  thougrht 
and  action,  the  realm  of  his  relation  to  his  Maker  and  Re- 
deemer.    Secondly,  it  rcci^ni7.cs  and  enforces  the  sacred- 
ness  of  his  own  personality  as  a  social  unit,  requiring  him, 
if  need  be — and  in  England  the  need  arose  more  than  once — 
to  assert  against  the  "divine  rights"  of  unjust  kings,  the 
diviner  rights  of  his  own  enlightened  conscience.     And 
thirdly,  it  places  all  men,  rich  and  poor,  king  and  subject, 
master  and  slave  upon  substantially  the  same  moral  plane 
before  God  a.s  the  one  sovereign  Lord  and  Judge  of  all. 
Nothing  short  of  these  sublime  spiritual  conceptions  and 
convictions  inculcated  by  the  Bible  could  ever  have  shat- 
tered the  despotisms  of  caste  and  class  and  secured  the  polit- 
ical enfranchisement  of  the  individual  citizen  to  the  extent 
to  which  we  find  it  developed  in  the  modem  world,  first  of 
all  in  the  Calvinistic  Netherlands,  then  in  England  in  the 
wake  of  the  "gtorious  revolution"  of  1688,  and  best  of  all 
in  the  con.stitution3  of  our  several  commonwealths  and  the 
federal  government.    It  is  because  of  the  presence  of  these 
dynamic  principles  of  the  Gospel  in  our  life  and  literature 
that  Wordsworth's  lines  are  true — 

"We  must  be  free  or  die  who  speak  the  tongue 
That  Shakespeare  spake." 
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And  the  best  guarantee  for  the  perpetuity  of  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  aiul  for  the  people,  is 
found  in  those  aupplementary  truths  of  the  Bible  that  there 
is  no  liberty  worthy  of  the  name  save  that  which  exists  in 
obedience  to  righteous  authority;  that  there  can  be  no  just 
laws  or  ordinances  among  men  unless  they  arc  grounded  in 
the  eternal  Kighteoustiess;  and  that  the  glory  of  ever>'  state. 
as  of  every  individual  citizen,  depends  upon  an  ever-deep- 
ening conception  of,  and  an  ever-increasing  devottoii  to,  the 
revealed  will  of  the  King  of  kings  and  the  Ruler  of  all 
nations. 

And  now  lastly,  we  have  the  great  English-speaking  race 
itself  as  the  most  extensive  and  the  must  i!n|Mjrt;int  of  the 
social  expressions  of  the  spiritual  intluence  of  the  Bible  ia 
the  modem  world.  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  is,  indeed,  a 
complex  product,  to  which  many  forces,  some  of  them 
purely  material,  have  contributed.  But  its  noblest  features, 
its  best  tendencies,  its  brightest  hopes  are  simply  inexplica- 
ble apart  from  that  Book  of  books,  the  very  translations  of 
which  into  the  vernacular  have,  through  the  passing  cen- 
turies, been  the  dominating  force  in  creating  the  first  great 
bond  that  holds  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  together,  our  com- 
mon speech;  and  the  spirituaJ  revelations  of  which  have 
touched  these  mighty  sister  nations  at  a  profounder  depth 
of  their  common  interests  than  has  any  other  factor  that 
has  ever  entered  into  the  life  of  either  of  tliem. 

Friends,  what  means  this  universal  thanksgiving  and  joy 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  connection  with  those 
two  series  of  events  that  arc  in  all  our  thoughts  to-day,  in 
which  the  King  uf  England  and  his  humblest  subject  and 
President  Taft  and  the  rank  and  file  of  our  citizcnrj-  are  so 
deeply  interested — the  various  celebrations  being  held  in 
both  countries  to  commemorate  the  publication  three  hun- 
dred years  ago  of  this  noble  English  version  of  the  Bible, 
and  these  good  substantial  steps,  quite  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  the  race,  that  are  being  taken  on  both  sides 
of  the  water  to  insure  by  means  of  a  permanent  tribunal  of 
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arbitration  laslinp;  and  honorable  peace  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Che  United  Stales  of  America?  One  sentence  tells 
tlie  whole  story:  through  the  written  word  Christ  the  incar- 
nate Word  is  coming  forth  into  our  Anglo-American  civi- 
lization in  the  glory  of  his  Saviorship,  conquering  and  to 
confliJcr.  after  the  divinely  apjwinted  order  of  Melchizedek, 
the  King  of  righteousness  first  of  all,  and  after  that  also 
the  King  of  peace. 

So  to-day  we  give  Goil  thanks,  and  ascribe  to  him  all  the 
glorj',  for  the  remarkable  influence  in  the  past  of  the  Eng- 
lish Bible  upon  tlie  spiritual  life  of  the  Englisli-spealcing 
people;  and  for  the  future,  we  pray,  for  ourselves  ami  for 
all  the  tribes  and  kindreds  of  the  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth 

"Word  of  life,  most  pure  and  strong 
Lot  for  thee  the  nations  long. 
Spread,  till  from  its  dreary  night 
All  the  world  awakes  to  light." 
Princeton.  Frederick  W.  Loetscher. 


NOTES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  AUTHORISED 
VERSION  OF  THE  BIBLE  IN  SCOTLAND. 

1.      THE  RECEPTION  OV  THE  AUTHORISED  VERSION. 

In  an  appendix  to  his  AddUiottal  Memorial  on  Printing 
and  Imporiing  Bibles  Dr.  Joliii  Lee  says:  "In  Scotland  the 
people  have  been  accustomed  to  borrow  all  the  works  used 
in  the  service  of  the  church.  They  have  never  had  a  ver- 
sion of  the  Scriptures  except  what  was  borrowed.  They 
have  a  borrowed  Confession  of  Faith,  borrowed  Catechisms, 
a  borrowed  version  of  the  Psalms  in  metre  (furnished 
chiefly  by  Barton  and  Rous)."'"  This,  when  viewed  in 
connection  with  our  extlusivcncss  in  doctrine  and  polity,  is 
one  of  the  enigmas  of  Scottish  ecclesiastical  history.  From 
Dr.  I-ee's  researches  it  would  appear  that  the  (knevan 
Version  of  the  Bible  lield  its  own  with  King  James'  Version 
until  1640.     This  was  the  version  that  h;id  been  chiefly 

''This  statement,  while  io  all  in1«ntt  and  purpoie*  correct,  requires 
a  word  of  exptanstion  as  far  as  a  Scoilish  tranilstion  of  the  Scrip- 
turet  it  concerned.  In  1500,  Murdoch  Ni^hit  maAc  a  irantlation  of 
iIk  New  Tescatrcnt  for  hi»  own  use.  Dr.  lindsay  thinks  that  it 
WM  taken  frnm  one  of  the  vernacular  edition*  of  the  Scripiares  uied 
by  the  Lollards  (^ScottUh  Historical  Revicvi,  April,  1904)  but  as  it  was 
practically  a  privaie  venture  for  private  purposci  it  hai  gcarcdy  the 
right  of  being  reckoned  n  Scoltiih  Version. 

A  much  more  interesting  question  for  Scotsmen  is  the  fact  that  as 
earljr  as  t6oi  the  queition  of  3  new  translation  -was  brought  before  the 
Ocn«ral  Assembly  which  met  that  year  at  Burntisland,  KiniE  James 
himself  being  present.  Calderwood'*  account  of  the  affair  may  be 
quoted: — "In  the  last  scssioun  it  was  nicancd  by  tindric  of  (he  breth- 
rein,  that  Ihcre  were  sindric  errours  in  the  vulgar  (ranslatioun  of  the 
Bible,  and  of  the  Psalincs  in  meter,  which  required  correcttng-;  as 
also,  that  there  were  sindric  prayers  in  the  PtaEnK  Bookc  thai  were 
not  convenient  for  the  tyme.  ft  was  therefore  concluded,  that,  for 
the  translatioun  of  the  Bible,  everie  one  of  the  Brcthrcin,  who  had 
greatest  skill  in  the  language*,  imptoy  (heir  travcEU,  in  sindric  parts 
of  the  vulgar  translatioun  of  the  Bible  that  needed  to  be  amended,  and 
to  conferrc  the  same  together  si  mxt  Asscmblic."  Nothing,  however, 
ever  came  of  the  proposal. 
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used  in  Scotland  and  was  the  popular  version  alike  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Scotland.  Whatever  significance  may  be  now 
attached  to  the  phrase  "Appointed  to  be  read  in  Churches" 
it  would  appear  that  it  does  not  imply  compulsion.'  For  on 
turning  to  the  works  of  Scottish  writers  it  is  noticeable 
that  even  those  most  willing^  to  show  obedience  to  the  House 
of  Stewart  continued  using  the  Genevan  Version.  It  was 
used  by  Dr.  William  Guild.  cliai>tain  to  Charles  I.  In  Sir 
James  Scmpill  of  Bcltrie's  Sacrilege  Sacredly  Handled,  that 
is  according  to  Scripture  only;  for  the  use  of  all  churches  in 
general,  but  more  especially  for  those  of  North  Britoine 
(London:  1619)  the  Genevan  Version  is  used.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  Dikaiologie  (London:  1614)  and  Triumph  of 
a  Christian  (1615)  both  by  William  Cowi)er,  bishop  of 
Galloway.  The  bishop  also  used  the  Genevan  Version  for 
the  texts  of  his  sermons.  In  James  Bailtie's  sermon  Spirit- 
ttal  Marriage  preached  at  Westminster  (London:  1627) 
dedicated  lo  nine  peers  and  seven  other  courtiers  of  the 
Scottish  nation  the  Genevan  Version  is  always  quoted. 
Struthers''  in  his  Christian  Observations  and  Resolution  for 
Death,  both  primed  at  Edinburgh.  1628,  follows  a  like 
course.  Zachary  Royd,  also,  uses  the  Genc^-an  Version  in 
the  Last  Baltell  of  the  Soul  (Edinburgh:  1629).  William 
Wisdiart,    parson  of    Restalrig,  generally  uses   it    in   his 

*The  queition  as  to  the  authorisation  of  King  James'  Version  was 
raised  on  >hc  isiiue  of  the  Revised  New  Testament  in  iS8i.  Dr. 
Wordsworth,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  Lord  Sclbomc,  th«  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, were  inclined  to  regard  the  words  "appointed  to  be  read  in 
churches"  as  implying  authorjsaiion  by  ionie  compeieot  authority. 
Their  letters  appeared  in  the  Timtt  (June  10.  tSSi)  and  are  reprinted 
in  Dr.  ScliafT's  Comfaniau  lo  the  Grtek  Testament  and  the  English 
Vernon,  p.  334.  The  lubject  was  thoroughly  discussed  by  Df.  R&ndall 
Davidson,  now  Arclibi&liop  of  Cantcrburjr,  in  an  article  in  MacMiUan'i 
Mogasine  for  October,  1881  (sec  summary  of  his  artcuntent  in  Schafl. 
PP-  331-333)1  and  from  the  evidence  he  adduces  there  can  be  very 
little  doubt  thai  ihc  phrase  did  not  imply  compu!jory  authority.  The 
Scottish  usage  as  noticed  above  confirms  Dr.  Davidion's  contention. 

■Calderwood  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  to  which  side  Struthers*  sym- 
pathirs  leaned,  Tinie  and  a^ain  he  refer*  to  Patrick  Galloway  and 
Strutticrs  aa  the  "two  pensioners"  [Hisl.  of  the  Kirk  of  Stoiiond,  vii). 
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Exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  (London:  1633).  John 
Aberneihy.  Bishop  of  Caithness,  in  his  Physttke  for  the 
Soule  quotes  from  the  same  version.  ..\nd  Alexander  Hen- 
derson in  preaching:  before  the  General  Assembly  in  1639 
quotes  his  text  from  the  Genevan  Version.'  From  the 
foregoing  evidence  it  would  appear  that  the  use  of  Ihe  new 
version  was  not  compvilsnrj* ;  otherwise  those  who  were 
!a\ourable  to  the  royal  policy  would  have  shewn  their 
anxiety  to  meet  it  in  using  the  Authorised  Version. 

When  we  (urn.  in  search  of  evidence,  to  ecclesiastical 
courts  or  church  formularies  wc  fail  lo  discover  anything 
that  will  account  for  the  jiosition  uUimatcIy  attained  by 
the  Authorised  Version.  No  doubt  it  is  enacted  in  the 
Canons  and  Cotislitutiouj  EcclesiasHcail  (1636)  that:  "In 
every  church  there  shall  be  provided  at  the  charge  of  the 
parochin,  a  Bible  of  the  largest  volume,  with  the  Booke  of 
Common  Prayer  and  Psalmes,  ncwlie  authorized.  The  Bible 
shall  be  of  the  translation  of  King  Janics;  and  if  any 
parochin  be  unprovided  thereof,  the  same  shall  be  amended 
within  two  months  at  most  after  the  publication  of  this 
constitution."  This  decree,  however,  is  of  little  signifi- 
cance; for  two  years  afterwards  the  Glasgow  Assembly 
made  short  work  of  the  Canons  and  Constitutions  Ecclcsias- 
ticall.  The  book  was  condemned  as  "contrary  to  the  Con- 
fession of  Faitli  and  repugnant  to  the  established  govem- 
nient.  the  Book  of  Discipline,  and  the  acts  and  constitution 
of  our  Kirk."  The  very  fact  that  the  Authorised  Version 
was  recommended  in  this  book  shews  that  it  must  have  had 
some  hold,  otherwise  it  might  have  been  set  aside  in  the 
mighty  ecclesiastical  upheaval  which  Scotland  experienced 
at  tliis  time.  The  formularies  adopted  by  the  Scottish 
Church  from  the  Westminster  Assembly  while  referring 
to  the  Scriptures  make  no  mention  of  any  particular  version 
which,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  showed  the  wisdom  of 
those  who  were  responsible  for  drawing  up  the  Westminster 
Directory  for  Public  Worship  and  the  Confession  of  Faith. 

•  Lee'i  Mtmcrii!,  pp.  *»-!». 
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The  Atithorized  version  made  its  way  on  its  own  merits 
independently  of  ecclesiastical  enactments. 

Tlie  new  version  evidently  was  regarded  by  some  in 
Scotland  as  standing  in  need  of  revision.  At  least,  tlwre 
was  a  pr0|)osal  for  ro'ision  in  the  following  quaint  terms : — 

"For  yc  bettering  of  y«  Inglish  translation  of  y<  Bible  (ist 
printed  A.D.  1612)  by  Mr.  Jii*  Row,*  'lis  offcrU  That 
these  five  things  arc  to  be  endeavoured 

I.  That  evil  and  unmeet  divisions  of  chapt",  verses,  and 
sentences  be  rcctify'd  and  made  more  proper,  rational!, 
and  dexterous,  wch  will  much  clear  the  scope, 

II.  That  needles  transpositions  of  words,  or  stories, 
plending  to  Hypall  or  Synchyses,  be  warjly  amended ;  or 
noted  if  they  cannot. 

III.  That  all  vseless  additions  be  lop't  off,  y'  debase  the 
wisdom  of  yc  Spirit;  to  instance — 

1.  All  y«  Ajjocryphall  writings ;  Ijcing  mcerly  humane. 

2.  All  popish  and  superstitious  prints,  plates,  and  pictures. 

3.  Apotheosing  and  canonizing  of  some  (not  oth""')  as 

Sts.,  S«  Luke  :  not  S»  Job. . . 

4.  Spurious   additions,    or   subscriptions    (to   Epistles) 

words  &  Sentences. 

IV.  That  all  sinfull  &  needles  detractions  be  supply'd ;  and 
y'  lies  in  6  things  viz. 

1.  Let  all  sentences,  or  words  deir.acted,  be  added  in  yc 

text. 

2.  Epitomize  y*  coutenta,  8l  chapt«  better  at  y*  topps  of 

y=  leafe. 

3.  The  parenthesis  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  where  'lis. 

•John  How  WIS  ihc  son  of  Rev.  Jnhn  Row,  Carnoclc  author  o£  the 
Histarit  of  ihe  Kirk  0/  S<ollaiti.  He  continued  hti  faiher"*  HiHori* 
from  i6j7  to  Jnly  i63g.  He  had  been  wmelinie  Master  ol  the  Gram- 
mar School.  Perth,  »nd  afterward*  Prindpal  of  King's  College,  Aber- 
deen. His  tiebrxs  Lwgiur  hutitutiontj  appeared  In  1614,  the  Arst 
book  of  the  kind  prititcd  iu  Scotland  His  XiXu;  iitbraica:  seit,  v«- 
cabulariuat  appcsrcd  the  same  year,  and  hi»  'Evjcppicma  Bo^iAuci}  in 
i66a 
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4.  Exhaust  not  ihc  Emphasis  of  a  word,  (as  Idols,  13 

waycs  expresi). 

5.  Nor  ye  Superlative,  left  only  as  a  positive. 

6.  N'otificatum,  not  noticed  at  alL 

V.     A$  respecting  mutation,  or  change,  4  things  arc  need- 
ful ;  namely, 

1.  That  nothing  be  changed,  but  convinc't  apparently, 

to  be  bett' : 

2.  Yet  a  chatiRe  not  hurting  truth,  piety,  or  ye  text,  may 

be  just  &  nccdfull. 

3.  Many  evil  changes  are  to  be  amended  as  these  9  in 

particular ; 

( 1 )  When  words  or  sentences,  are  mistaken. 

(2)  When  y*  margin  is  righter  than  y*  line,  as  in  800 
places  (&  more)  it  is. 

(3)  When  particles  are  confounded. 

(4)  When  a  word  phirall,  is  iran^ated  as  singular. 
(5}  When  the  active  is  rendered  as  if  a  passive. 

(6)  When  the  genders  are  confounded;  as  mostly  ye 
cantic:  bee, 

(7)  Wlien  Hebrismes  are  omitted,  in  silence,  or  amisse. 

(8)  When  participium  paijl  is  rendered  as  if  it  were 
Nyphall. 

(9)  When  conjugatio  pyell  is  Inglish't  as  if  Kal. 

4.  {On  the  other  hand)  9  good  changes  are  to  be  warily 
endcavour'd,  viz.  ' 

( i)   Put  y«  titles  of  ye  true  God  fall  oucr)  litcra  Capttall. 
(a)  Let  Magistrates  correct  misprintir^  of  Bibles. 

(3)  Pwt  more  in  Inglish.  (even  propria  nomina:)  less  in 
Heb.  Gr.  &  Latin  termes. 

(4)  That  Ingl.  words  (not  understood  in  Scotland)  be 
idiomatiz'd. 

(5)  That  all   be   Analogical!   to  Scripture  termes,   not 
toucht  w'h  our  opinion,  or  error. 

(6)  Something  Equivocal  to  Kcri.  &  Kethib.  be  noticed. 

(7)  That  letters,  iwynts.  and  stopps,  be  distinctly  notified. 
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(8)  TTie  paralel  places  ought  to  be  well  noted,  in  the 

margin. 

(9)  Things  not  amiss,  may  be  endeavo'ed  to  be  bettered. 
The  like  is  (as  to  y*  X.  T.)  to  be  endeavored,  many 

words  wanting^  their  owne  native  idiom  and  import,  and 
sometime  y<  translation  ovcrflowcs  in  y<  Inglish;  or  els  is 
defective:  and  some  words  confounded:  (Ex:gr:  ivpaftn, 
power,  and  rffowui.  in  70  or  near  80  places  translated  power 
w«h  is  properly  authority,  &c). 

All  this  has  been  essayed  by  divers  able  Hcbritians: 

as  M'  H :  J :  Mr  J"  C.  Bk  whose  notes,  and  pains  are  yet 

conccai'd  in  private  hands,  but  may  come  to  light,  and 

publick  use.  in  due  time." 

This  proposal  for  revision  like  that  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment in  1653  came  to  nothing'  and  is,  as  far  as  is  known,  the 
only  pro|)osa!  emanating  directly  from  Scotland  for  a  re- 
vision of  tlK  Authorised  Version. 

The  only  active  opposition  to  the  Authorised  Version 
came  from  tl«:  Gibites  or  the  "Sweet  Singers  of  Borrow- 
stouncss" — a  small  sect  of  the  later  Gjvenanting  period. 
Their  leader  "Muckle  John  Gib"  was  a  ship  captain  and 
_  from  the  scattered  accounts  coming  down  from  this  period 
it  is  evident  the  Gibites  were  under  strong  delusions.  It 
is  uimecessary  to  dwell  on  their  strange  vagaries*  except 
in  so  far  as  to  point  out  their  attitude  to  the  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  made  in  161 1.  The  Government  of  the  time 
had  as  little  respect  for  the  Gibites  as  they  had  for  the 
Cameronians.  with  the  resiJt  that  numbers  of  them  were 
ca.it  into  prison.  In  fact  the  Government  were  not  slow  ta 
ascribe  the  excesses  of  the  former  to  the  latter.  While  in 
prison  a  number  of  the  Gibites  sem  out  a  protest  in  which 
they  say : — "It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us 

*  For  an  account  of  tbc  Long  Pariiaincnt*s  proposal  xe  Whitclockc't 
Ufmoriais  BiiJ  Wcscott's  Hisl.  of  the  Enoluh  Bible,  pp.  lao,  lai. 

'"Gib's  Biasphnnous  Papers.  Hajr  1st,  iGBi"  are  given  in  Wcdrow't 
Hislory  of  the  Sufferings  of  Ihc  Church  of  Seotlond.  vol.  nL  Donald 
CargiJl  cxpoKuUtL'O  with  lbcs«  funatici  but  lailed  t«  Wia\t  Hixai  to 
a  rifht  state  of  mind  in  divine  tbings. 
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to  take  out  of  our  Bibles  the  Psalms  in  metre"  supporting 
their  action  by  quoting-: — "For  I  testify  unto  every  man 
that  heareth  the  words  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book.  If  any 
man  sliaJI  add  unto  these  things.  God  shall  add  unto  him 
the  plagues  that  are  written  in  this  book"  (Rev.  xxii.  i8). 
Concerning  the  Authorised  Version  they  say: — "We,  being 
pressed  to  tlic  work  by  tlie  Holy  Ghost,  do  renounce  the 
impression  and  translation  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment." They  offer  objections  to  the  dedication,  to  the  divi- 
sions into  chapters  and  verses  as  being  of  human  invention 
■ — which,  it  must  be  admitted,  were  not  the  worst  features 
of  their  religious  insanity.  They  also  objected  to  "the 
drawing  scores  betwixt  the  books  of  the  Bible."  The 
Gibiles  soon  died  out  and  never  exercised  to  any  appreciable 
degree  an  influence  on  the  religious  or  ecclesiastical  life 
of  Scotland.  Their  opposition,  therefore,  to  the  Authorised 
Version  is  not  recorded  here  because  if  its  importance  but 
simply  a.i  a  pa-S-iing  incident  not  without  interest  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Authorised  Ver.iion  in  Scotland. 

II.      THE  BIBLE  SOCIETY  OR  APOCRYPHA  CONTROVERSV. 

The  Apocrypha  Controversy,  though  having  only  a  dis- 
tant relation  to  the  main  subject  of  this  article,  is  of  interest 
because  of  the  prominent  part  taken  in  it  by  Scotsmen  and 
also  because  of  the  great  commotion  it  caused  in  the  auxil- 
iaries of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  Scotland. 
It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  Controversy  may  be 
held  as  directly  responsible  for  the  insertion  of  articles  III 
and  IV  in  the  constitution  of  llie  National  Bible  Six-iety  of 
Scotland  which  this  year  has  celebrated  its  jubilee.  This 
Society  was  formed  by  the  amalgamation  of  the  National. 
Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh  Bible  Societies  in  1861.  The  latter 
Society  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Controversy  the  mem- 
or)'  of  which  is  perpetuated  in  the  articles  already  referred 
to  and  which  are  as  follows: — "The  only  version  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  English  language,  which  the  Society 
shall  circulate  or  hold  in  stock  shall  be  the  Authorised  Ver- 
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sion ;  and  as  regards  translationii  into  other  languages,  only 
such  shall  be  adopted  as  shall  be  in  harmony  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Society,  and  shall  be  approved  of  from  time 
to  lime  l^  the  Board  of  Directors  (article  III).  The 
Society  shall  consist  of  all  who  are  wilUng  to  unite  in  pro- 
moting its  object ;  but  none  except  Protestanls  holding  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  shall  l)e  admissible  to  hold  any 
ofKcc  in  connection  with  the  management  of  the  Society 
(article  IV)." 

The  story  of  the  iHse  of  the  Controversy  is  soon  told. 
Robert  Haldane  on  a  visit  to  London  called  with  a  friend  at 
the  offices  of  the  British  and  I''oreign  Bible  Society  to  make 
$ome  enquiries  in  connection  with  an  edition  of  Martin's 
French  Bible,  which  he  had  himself  originated.  This  edi- 
tion had  been  printed  at  Toulouse,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Society  under  the  inspection  of  Professor  Chabrand.  Foi^ 
getting  his  umbrella,  Mr.  Haldane  returned  next  day  for  it 
and  was  requested  by  Mr.  Zacliary  Macaulay,  the  distin- 
guished philanthropist,  to  join  a  sub-committee,  which  was 
then  in  conference  with  Dr.  Pinkerton  in  regard  to  the 
Toulouse  Bible.  To  his  great  surprise  he  learned  that  the 
Apocrypha  had  been  appended  to  this  edition  and  also  to  the 
earlier  edition  of  1817,  notwithstanding  that  his  contribu- 
tion!! had  been  given  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  these 
editions  would  contain  nothing  but  the  pure  Word  of  God. 
This  discover)-  led  to  a  prolonged  controversy  whiclt  con- 
cerns us  here  from  only  the  Scottish  standpoint.' 

The  printing  of  the  Apocrypha  with  the  Bible  was  clearly 
against  the  rules  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
and  after  Mr.  Haldane's  protest  it  was  thought  the  pub- 
lishing of  the  Apocrypha  with  the  Bible  would  cease.  But 
ill  1824  on  application  by  Dr.  Van  Ess.  a  German  Roman 
Catliolc  priest,  the  Society  voted  £500  for  an  intermingled 
ApocOTba.  On  2ist  September  the  Edinburgh  Bible  So- 
'Lrtvj  of  Robert  and  James  Haldane  (London:  18&3)  p.  517.  For 
a  fuller  account  of  the  Controvcrijr  »cc  Hendcr»on"s  The  ReHgietu 
CoKlrovertus  of  Scollaitd,  pp.  QS-iio.  where  a  list  of  worki  hsvtoc 
Kfcfcnce  to  the  Controversy  will  be  found. 
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ciety  sent  a  leiler  of  expostulation.  Another  remoii3trai)ce 
was  sent  in  January  of  the  following  year.  And  in  March 
of  the  same  year  a  protest  came  from  Cambridge  threaten- 
ing the  withdrawal  of  the  signatories*  subscriptions  unless 
the  Apocrypha  was  printed  with  the  Bible.  The  Committee 
of  Ihc  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  fell  in  with  the 
views  of  the  Cambridge  protesters  and  there  was  nothing 
for  it  now  but  that  the  Edinburgh  Bible  Society  should  take 
a  finn  stand.  In  1825  they  issued  their  Statement  Relative 
to  the  Circulation  of  the  Apocrypha  by  the  British  atid  For- 
eign  Bible  Society.  Five  thousand  copies  were  printed 
and  circulated  over  the  country.  Et  gave  a  brief  summary 
of  the  events  ccwinected  with  the  rise  of  the  controversy,  the 
Resolutions  of  Rev.  W.  Craig,  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  and 
an  Apptntlix  drawn  up  by  Professor  Paxton,  shewing  the 
false  doctrines  and  superstitions  sanctioned  by  the  Apocry- 
pha. While  Mr.  Haldane  was  the  first  to  bring  the  matter 
before  the  Edinburgh  Bible  Society  he  did  not  take  a  public 
part  in  the  controversy  until  near  the  end  of  1825.  At  this 
time  lie  issued  his  Revietv  of  the  Conduct  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  relative  to  the  Apocrypha,  ctnd  to  their 
Administration  on  the  Continent;  with  an  Answer  to  the 
Rev.  C.  Simeon  and  Obsenviions  on  the  Cambridge  Re- 
marks. Mr.  HaJdane  sent  forth  his  first  charge  with  the 
appropriate  mottoes: — "Add  thou  not  unto  his  words,  lest 
he  reprove  thee,  and  thou  be  found  a  liar"  (Prov.  xxx. 
6)  and  "Shouldcst  thou  help  the  ungodly,  and  love  thcni  that 
hate  the  Lord?"  (11  Chron.  xix.  2).  Mr.  Haldane's  Re- 
viezi;  says  his  biographer,  was  unanswerable  and  closed  the 
first  campaign  iti  the  Controversy. 

At  this  stage  the  report  of  the  Special  Committee,  to 
which  the  question  of  the  Apocrypha  had  been  referred,  was 
giver  in  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The 
Report  was  Anti-Apocryphist  but  compromising  and  un- 
■  satisfactory.  While  matters  were  thus  progressing  there 
I  appeared  on  the  stage  one  of  Scotland's  great  ecclesiastical 
m     leaders — the  Rev.   Dr.   Andrew  Thomson  of  Edinburgh. 

ir_  _ 
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He  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  debaters  of  his  day  and 
his  appearance  in  the  controversy  gave  it  a  new  significance. 
Dr,  TlKimson  took  the  high  ground  that  the  whole  question 
involved  the  integrity  of  the  canon  and  tlie  supremacy  of 
the  Dtble.  He  had  been  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Bible  Society  and  the  first  pubhc  intimation  of  his 
appointment  was  the  issue  of  the  Second  StatemtHt  by  the 
E<Knburgh  Society.  Dr.  Thomson  was  assailed  with  unjus- 
tifiable asperity.  No  doubt  he  had  struck  out  strongly  himself 
but  there  were  more  personalities  in  the  return  attack  than 
were  justifiable.  But  those  were  the  days  of  sledgc-hanimer 
blows  which  controversialists  gave  and  returned  in  a  way 
that  would  be  considered  oat  of  place  in  modem  times. 
This  Second  Statement  of  the  Edinburgh  Bible  Society. 
says  the  bit^rapher  of  the  Haldanes,  "fell  amongst  the 
Philo-Apocryphists  like  the  stroke  of  a  tempest."  In  a  third 
Statement  the  Edinburgh  Society  gave  the  three  points 
on  which  they  could  not  agree  with  the  deputation  sent  from 
London.  These  were: — (I)  As  to  the  propriety  of  an  ex- 
pression of  regret  for  the  past  violation  of  what  was  now 
admitted  to  have  been  the  fundamental  law.  (II)  The 
necessity  of  breaking  off  all  connexion  with  foreign  Socie- 
ties which  should  continue  with  their  own  funds  to  adulter- 
ate the  sacred  canon.  (HI)  Some  change  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  London  Committee,  so  as  to  ensure  an  adminis- 
tration in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Haldane's  Review  was  answered  by  Dr.  Steinkopff, 
the  foreign  sccretao'  of  the  Society  in  his  Letter  addressed 
to  Robert  Haldane,  Esq.,  containing  some  Remarks  on  his 
Strictures  relative  to  the  Continent  and  to  Continental  Bible 
Societies.  This  called  forth  Mr.  Haldane's  Second  Review, 
which,  like  the  first,  passed  through  two  large  editions.  Tliis 
Review  made  a  profound  impression  and  was  described  by 
Dr.  Andrew  Thomson  as  "by  far  the  most  powerful  essay 
which  has  yet  appeared  on  the  controversy."  He  also  says : 
—"It  gives  such  a  view  of  the  Foreign  Societies,  as  shoidd 
make  every  man  tremble  at  the  thought  of  employing  them  as 
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agtnts."  The  Apocrypha  Controversy  in  th«  nature  of 
things  raised  tli«  questions  of  the  Canon  and  Inspiration. 
It  called  forth,  among  other  works,  Carson's  Treatise  on  In- 
spiration and  Haldanc's  Books  of  Ihe  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments proved  to  bi'  Canoniiai  and  thfir  Verbal  Inspiration 
maintained  a»d  established  with  an  Account  of  the  Introduc- 
tion and  Character  of  the  Apocrypha. 

One  terrible  blow  to  the  British  and  Torcign  Bible  So- 
ciety was  the  discovery  that  Dr.  Van  Ess  who  had  received 
in  nine  years  £20,000  in  grants  besides  3  salary  from  the 
Society,  had  all  the  while  been  acting  as  printer,  pubhsher 
and  bookseller  to  his  own  evident  advantage.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  discovery  and  others  of  a  like  disconcerting  kind, 
there  was  no  proclamation  of  peace  between  the  belliger- 
ents. The  Edinburgh  Bible  auxiliary  took  up  a  separate 
position  from  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Dr. 
Thomson,  the  great  protagonist  in  the  conflict,  as  one 
about  to  lay  aside  his  armour  and  surveying  the  field  where 
the  battle  had  raged  so  fiercely,  said  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Edinburgh  in  1830,  shortly  before  his  death: — "Sir.  I 
have  fought  for  myself;  I  have  been  called  to  do  so;  hav- 
ing withstood  to  the  face  and  sharply  rebuked  and  relent- 
lessly exposed  the  dcsecrators  of  God's  Holy  Word 

I  have  fought  for  my  brethren,  and,  verily,  from  such  I 
have  had  my  reward.  But,  sir,  I  have  fonght  for  the  Bible, 
the  book  of  God,  the  record  of  saving  faith,  the  foundation 
on  which  rest  ail  our  hopes  for  eternity.  1  have  fought  for 
the  Bible,  and  there  is  a  reward  for  that ;  there  is  a  reward 
for  it  here  (pointing  to  his  breast)  ;  there  is  a  reward  for 
it  yonder  (pointing  to  heaven) ;  and  that  is  a  reward  which. 
be  he  friend  or  be  he  foe.  no  man  taketh  from  me."  His 
death  was  like  the  fall  of  a  standard  bearer  in  the  battle, 
but  the  conflict  was  not  to  be  given  up,  and  the  echo  from 
the  field  of  battle  is  still  to  be  heard  in  Scotland  and  should 
not  be  forgotten. 

Among  those  who  took  the  side  of  the  Apocryphists 
was  M'Gavin,  the  editor  of  the  Protestant,  who  wrote: — 
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"1  wish  all  the  world  had  the  Bible  even  with  the  Apocry- 
pha beside  it,  nay  even  with  Tom  Paine  beside  it.  I  would 
trust  God's  Word  in  the  presence  of  its  greatest  enemy,  and 
feel  no  anxiety  about  the  consequence."  Dr.  Wardlaw, 
also,  took  the  same  side  and  bein^  inspired  by  tlie  conflict, 
lapsed  into  rhyme.  His  verses  contain  some  sage  advice 
to  controversialists  in  every  age  what  though  his  verse 
be  homely.    Here  are  two  stanzas : — 

"O  shun  the  dogmatical  airs  of  conceit! 
Forget  not  how  little  the  wisest  can  know, 
in  the  twilight  of  heavenly  science  below: 
The  high  ipse-dixit,  infallible  tone 
Is  the  right  of  the  Pope  and  the  Council  alone. 

When  you  quote  an  opponent,  be  candid  and  fair, 
'Tis  needful  the  more  that  the  virtue's  so  rare; 
Disjoint  not  the  periods  to  answer  your  end, 
Nor  a  word  nor  a  syllable  alter  or  bend, 
I  always  suspect — latei  anguis  in  kerba. 
When  a  man  docs  not  quote  my  ipsissima  verbal'. 


Another  distinguished  Scotsman  who  took  part  in  the 
Controversy  was  the  brilliant  but  erratic  Edward  Irving. 
He  had  risen  from  a  sick-bed  to  utter  his  protest  at  a  Lon- 
don meeting  but  so  heated  were  the  feelings  of  the  audience 
that  they  refused  to  listen  to  him.  When  order  had  been 
restored  he  delivered  his  mess^e  from  the  Edinburgh 
Bible  Society,  but  his  eloquence  had  no  subduing  effect  on 
his  audience,  for  disorder  reigned  supreme.  "I  sec,"  he 
said,  "it  is  vain  to  speak,  for  you  are  determined  that  I 
shall  not  be  heard.  However,  I  have  performed  my  duty 
to  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ:  let  those  answer  to  Him  who 
have  withstood  me.  And  I  will  say  this  also.  I  have  stood 
alone. — alone,  loo.  not  among  my  enemies,  hut  my  brethren." 
With  these  words  we  may  fitly  close  our  brief  sketch  of  the 
Apocrypha  Controversy.    It  had  to  do,  as  will  be  seen,  with 
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the  printing  of  the  Apocrypha  with  foreign  translations  of 
th«  Uiblc  and  did  not  apply  so  much  to  the  Authorised  Ver- 
sion, but  its  bearing  on  matters  so  closely  connected  with 
the  Bible  entitles  it  to  more  than  a  passing  reference  in  any 
account  of  the  history  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the 
Bible  in  Scotland. 

HI.      THE    PRINTING    OP    THE    AUTHORIZED    VERSION, 

In  April  1568.  Robert  Lekprcvik  received  a  license  "To 
imprcnt  all  and  haill  ane  buke  callit  t)ic  Inglis  bybill  imprcntit 
of  before  at  Geneva."  Every  otlier  person  was  forbidden  to 
print  during  the  period  o(  liis  right,  which  was  declared 
to  be  for  twenty  years.  Lekprevik  never  printed  a  Bible, 
so  that  the  people  were  as  dependent  as  formerly  on  im- 
ported editions.  The  first  portion  of  the  Bible  primed  in 
Scotland,  either  in  English  or  any  other  language,'  came 
from  the  press  of  Thomas  Bassandyne  and  Alexander  Ar- 
bulhnot  in  1576.  This  was  a  New  Testament.  When  the 
OJd  Testament  was  tinished  the  whole  work  was  issued  with 
the  title : — "The  Bible  and  Holy  Scriptures  contained  in 
the  Old  and  Ncwe  Testament.  Printed  in  Edinburgh  be 
Alexander  Arbuthnol,  Printer  to  the  Kingis  Majestic  dwell- 
ing at  Kirk  of  Feild,  1579.  Cum  gratia  &  prjviiegio 
rcgiae  Majcstatis".  Other  editions  of  the  Genevan  Ver- 
sion were  issued  in  1601  and  1610."  The  Genevan  Version, 
though  not  largely  printed  in  Scotland,  was  brought  in  in 
great  numbers  for  sale,  and  in  Scotland  as  in  England  it 
was  the  Bible  of  the  people. 

In  the  year  i6r  1  when  the  Authori.sed  Version  was  issued 
from  the  press,  Thomas  Ftndlasone  received  authority  from 
the  Lords  of  Secret  Council  "to  imprint  and  caus  be  im- 
printit,  all  and  sundrie  utheris  actis,  stattrtis.  proclama- 
tiounis.  letteris.  and  chargcis  concerning  his  Majestie  and 
his  estait;  as  also  the  buikis  of  Holy  Scriptour,  contening 

'Lcc's  Mfmoriat  for  the  BibU  Societirs.  p.  28. 

'A  list  and  description  of  ihcec  edition*  will  be  t&und  in  Aldi*' 
List  i>f  Bitokt  Printed  in  Seotloni  before  1700  and  L«c"s  Memoriai 
for  tht  Bible  Sacittirs. 
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the  Auld  and  New  Testamentis,  in  all  languages,  in  haill 
or  in  pari,  and  in  quhatsumever  volumes,  grytt  or  small." 
All  printers,  booksellers  and  others  were  prohibited  "to 
print,  or  caus  be  printed,  within  or  out-with  tlie  said 
realmc,  any  of  the  saiUis  liaiU  buikis  partkularlie  specifelt 
heirin,  in  the  said  Actis  of  Counsal)  or  gift  foirsaid;  or  to 
bring  haitie,  or  any  way  to  sell,  the  samyne  within  the  said 
realme,  during  the  said  haill  space  of  twentie  yearis  nixt 
and  innnediattie  following  the  dait  of  thir  presenlts.  fex- 
ceptand  atwayis  the  Byblc,  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
Psalm  Buik,  quhilkis  sail  nawayis  be  comprclrcndit  under 
this  present  gift,  but  specialHe  reservit  and  cxceptit  furth 
thairof)  under  the  pane  of  five  hunderelh  mcrkis."  This 
license  was  granted  from  1612  to  1632  but  as  Thomas 
Findlasone  died  before  it  expired,  his  second  son  Walter 
received  the  right  for  thirteen  years  so  that  the  grant  ran 
to  1641.  Dr.  Lee  concludes  that  the  reservation  of  the 
Bible  in  the  gift  of  Findlasone  in  1612  was  probably  dic- 
tated by  the  King's  desire  to  facilitate  the  introduction  of 
the  Authorised  Version.  Be  that  as  it  may.  Findlasone 
never  printed  any  edition  of  the  Scriptures,  though  author- 
ized to  print  them  in  all  languages.  In  the  license,  how- 
ever, lie  was  not  empowered  to  penalize  those  who  printed 
or  imported  Bibles,  with  the  result  that  the  ''heirs  of  An- 
dro  Hart""*  printed  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in 
1628."  This  was  the  first  issue  of  any  portion  of  King 
James'  translation  in  Scotland. 

"Andro  Han  was  both  a  booksdler  and  printer.  He  died  in  i6n: 
aCtcT  hix  death  his  buiiiness  wa«  taken  over  by  his  wife  and  chitdren 
and  was  carried  on  under  the  trade  nanw  "Heirs  of  Andro  Hart" 
until  1639. 

""ThU  edition",  says  Dr.  Lee.  "has  a  calendar  prefixed,  containing 
a  much  smaller  number  of  holidays  thin  were  inserted  in  that  o(  the 
Church  of  England.  The  Table  of  Moveable  Fcasu  includca  onljr 
IVhilsunday,  Eajterday.  and  the  beginning  nf  l.tnlron.  In  this  re- 
tpeet  il  corresponds  with  the  edition  printed  at  Dcrt,  for  .Andrew  Han 
and  the  Heirs  of  H.  Charlcrts,  in  1601.— with  Ihtf  difference  only, 
that  the  Tirst  iny  of  Lecit  is  called  in  that  edition  Fasting-n'tn.  Both 
editiont  om\%  Advtnt  Sunday,  /ijfrnjion-day.  Roffation-day,  Stfttta^ 
gftimo  Sunday,  etc  iMtmmal  pp.  8a.  8j). 
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Another  edition  of  the  JS'ew  Testament  (King  James' 
transJalion)  was  issued  froiw^aban's  priming  press,  Aber- 
deen, in  1631.  In  1632  Rol^  Young  was  appointed 
King's  printer  and  from  1641  he  hwaj;  partner  Evan  Tyler. 
Young  issued  an  edition  of  the  Bibfe%,in  1633  with  two 
issues  of  the  New  Testament,  one  beafj^g  the  imprint: 
"Printers  to  the  King's  most  excellent  Majestie" — the 
other: — '"Printed  by  Robert  Young,  printer  to*^  King's 
most  excellent  Majesty  for  the  Kii^om  of  Scotand". 
The  impression  of  the  latxcr  which  is  sometimes  ac«)m- 
panied  by  the  Old  Testament,  says  Dr.  Lee,  is  said  to  have 
been  extremely  limited.  Mr,  Aldis,  however,  in  his  List 
of  Books  gives  the  Bible  of  1633  as  a  Mparate  entry.  It  is 
probably  to  this  edition  that  reference  is  made  in  a  letter 
quoted  in  Lord  Hailes'  Memorials  and  Letters.  The  writer 
says: — "That  you  may  taste  a  little  of  our  condition  I  have 
sent  you  two  of  your  own  Scots  Bibles,  the  New  Testament 
only,  wherein  they  Iwve  placed  such  abominable  pictures, 
that  horrible  impiety  stares  through  them.  These  come 
forth  by  public  authority.  Do  you  shew  them  to  such  as 
you  think  meet.""  Young  also  issued  two  editions  of  the 
New  Testanwni  in  1635— an  octavo  anil  duodecimo.  Two 
editions  of  the  New  Testament  were,  again,  issued  in 
1636."  An  octavo  edition  of  the  Bible  came  from  his  press 
in  1637  with  three  editions  (8*,  12*,  32°)  in  1638.  Robert 
Brj-son  who  had  commenced  business  as  a  printer  in  stic- 


"  Aldis'  LUl  of  Bockj,  p.  iJi. 

""These  pictures".  My«  Dr.  Lee.  "ar*  said  to  have  been  imprM»ion» 
from  the  plates  of  the  book  entitled,  imagines  Vita,  Poaiionis  tl  Mortis 
D.  N.  Jesu  Chrisli.  etc.  printed  by  BoetJug  a  Bolswcri.  »ni>o  1623.  It 
is  assened  in  one  uf  the  charges  against  Laud,  itiM  he  had  brought 
Ihcse  popish  pictures  from  foreign  pans,  and  that  with  his  Kood  liking 
they  were  bound  up  in  Englwh  Bibles,  which  were  called  the  Ardl- 
buhop  of  Canlfrbury's  Bibles.  The  number  of  plalo  in  tlic  Qrig:iDal 
I)ook  i»  »aid  to  have  been  seventy-four,  most  of  them  finely  executed 
The  Edinburgh  Bilfle  of  1633.  in  which  they  h«ve  in  some  iiiRtance* 
been  inserted,  is  printed  in  double  columns,  and  beats  a  ureal  re«em- 
I'Uancc  to  sorrc  London  editions  of  the  same  period"  (Memorial,  p.  97). 

"  Aldis'  List  of  Books,  pp,  34,  35- 
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cession  to  the  Heirs  of  Andro  Hart  in  1639  issued  a  2a^ 
New  Testament  in  1641.  Evan  Tyler  printed  the  Bible 
in  parts  in  1642  and  two  duodecimo  editions  of  the  New 
Testament  were  issued  the  same  year:  the  one  from  the 
press  of  J.  Bryson  and  the  other  from  that  of  Tyler.  An 
octavo  edition  of  the  New  Testament  of  this  year  g-ives  the 
printers*  names  as  Young  and  Tyler.  In  1643  and  1647 
Tyler  issued  16"  editions  of  the  New  Testament  and  an 
octavo  in  1648,  Octavo  and  duodecimo  editions  of  tlie 
Bible  were  printed  by  Tyler  in  1649.  There  seems  to  have 
been  a  lull  here  in  printing  Bibles  in  Scotland  for  a  number 
of  years.  No  doubt  the  mighty  upheavals  in  Church  and 
State  ha<i  their  effect  even  on  the  printer's  art.  Robert 
Sanders,  Glasgow,  "printer  to  the  loun"  issued  a  duodecimo 
New  Testament  in  1666.  Dr.  Lcc  mentions  an  edition  of 
the  New  Testament  "printed  in  the  letter  called  English 
Roman  by  George  Swintoun  and  James  Glen"  in  1669. 

The  following  year  there  were  two  issues  of  the  New 
Testament — one  from  the  press  of  Robert  Sanders,  Glas- 
gow, and  the  other  from  Andrew  Anderson's  press.  An- 
derson had  Ijccn  a  printer  in  Glasgow,  but  removed  to  Exlin- 
burgh  in  16O1,  and  on  10th  June.  i60j,  was  appointed 
printer  to  the  town  and  College.  His  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  was  printed  in  black  letter.  The  work  was 
carelessly  done;  so  carelessly,  indeed,  that  the  I-ord.s  of  the 
Privy  Council  interfered.  In  their  enactment  issued  in 
1671  they  declare  that  "liaving  considered  the  great  danger 
which  may  ensue  to  the  Christian  religion  from  incorrect 
copies  of  the  books  containing  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
that  of  late  the  New  Testament  hath  been  printed  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  a  black  letter,  by  Andro  Anderson,  printer,  for  the 
use  of  children  at  schools,  with  many  gross  errors  and  faults 
in  the  impression,  do  therefore  prohibit  and  dischai^  all 
the  stationers  and  others  of  this  Kingdom  to  vent  and  put 
to  sale  any  of  the  copies  of  that  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment until  the  same  be  first  amended,  and  a  title-page  pre- 
fixed thereto.     And  do  ordain  and  command  the  printer 
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thereof  to  receive  from  the  stationers  all  the  copies  of  the 
same  remaining  with  them  unsold,  ajid  before  thay  be  of- 
fered again  to  sale,  to  correct  and  amend  the  errors  of  the 
same,  and  to  prefix  a  new  title-page  thereto,  bearing  that  this 
edition  is  corrected  and  amended  in  the  year  1671  and  that 
under  tlie  pain  of  payment  of  one  hundred  pounds  sterling 
in  case  he  fail  therein."  Instead  of  Anderson's  career 
as  a  printer  being  ]>ut  to  an  end  by  the  above  enactment, 
one  IS  amazed  to  discover  that  within  three  months  he  ob- 
tained a  gift  under  the  Great  Seal,  afterwards  ratified  by 
Parliament,  constituting  him  and  his  heirs  his  Majesty's 
sole,  absolute  and  only  printer.  Anderson  was  privil^;ed 
not  only  to  print  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  govern- 
mental official  documents  but  also  "Bibles  in  al!  volumes 
with  the  psalmes  thereuntil  thric  partes  of  the  Bible  and  New 
Testaments  tn  alt  volumes  all  bootees  of  divinity,  commen- 
taries, concordances,  books  of  the  cannon  or  civill  lawes."" 
In  1673  Anderson  issued  an  edition  of  the  Bible  "in  a  letter 
called  pereill  letter  with  notes  in  ilie  volume  of  12".  and  in 
the  same  year  another  "printed  in  the  same  letter  without 
notes  in  the  volume  of  18".  Andrew  Anderson  and  his 
Partners'"  issued  a  duodecimo  edition  of  the  Bible  in  1675, 
and  the  following  year  an  octavo  edition  was  issued  from 
the  same  press. 

.Anderson  died  in  1676  and  the  business  was  carried  on  by 
his  widow.  Her  apiKamncc  on  the  stage  of  affairs  oix;ns 
up  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  chapters  in  the  annals  of 
Scottish  priming.  She  set  herself  to  punish  severely  any 
attempt  to  deprive  Ikt  of  the  monopoly  which  she  enjoyed. 
Printers  were  brought  to  book,  and  bookselters  were  pun- 
ished for  importing  Bibles  and  other  books.  The  struggle 
went  on  for  years.  Had  she  devoted  a  tithe  of  the  enei^ 
with  which  she  pursued  printers  and  booksellers  to  the 
more  laudable  work  of  turning  out  correct  editions  of  the 


'Acta  See.  CoMcit,  (Oct.  la.  167*). 

"This  it  the  co-partntry  of  .Andrew  Aiu)er«on  wiih  G.  Swintoun. 
}.  Glen,  T.  Brown  and  D.  French  from  1671-167^ 
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Bible,  it  woiil<l  have  been  more  to  her  credit.  As  it  was, 
some  of  the  Bibles  turned  out  from  her  press  were  a  scandal 
to  the  printer's  art.  In  1670  there  was  issued  from  tier 
press  a  quarto  edition  of  the  Bible.  Sanders  issued  a  duo- 
decimo edition  of  the  New  Testament  from  the  Glasgow 
press  in  16B6  and  another  in  1691.  Mrs.  Anderson  issued 
a  duodecimo  Bible  and  a  duodecimo  New  Testament  in 
16^.  Another  two  duodecimo  editions  of  llie  Bible  were 
issued  from  the  same  press  in  1696  and  1698. 

Before  making  reference  to  later  editions  something  must 
be  said  about  the  kind  of  work  turned  out  by  Mrs.  Ander- 
son. Here  arc  some  of  the  misprints: — "Righteousness" 
for  "unrighteousness";  "he  killed"  for  "he  is  killed":  "en- 
ticed in  everything"  for  "enriched  in  everything";  "either" 
for  "neither" ;  "would"  for  "word" ;  "perfect"  for  "priest"; 
"we  know"  for  "we  keep";  "hast  slain"  for  "wast  slain".** 
The  octavo  edition  of  1694,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  has  a  notebook  attached  with  the  following 
errors  noted :—"Raine"  for  "Ramah"  (Matt.  li.  18); 
"brackers"  for  "brother's"  (Matt.  vii.  3);  "the  house"  for 
"that  house"  (Matt.  vii.  27);  "dardncss"  for  "darkness" 
(Matt.  viii.  12);  "obey  them"  for  "obey  him"  (Matt 
viii.  27);  "them  which  do  do  iniquity"  (Matt.  xiii. 
41 ) :  "when"  for  "went"  (Matt.  xxii.  15) ;  "and"  for  "ask" 
(Matt.  xxii.  46) ;  "the  disciples  of  John  and  of  John"  for 
"of  John  and  the  Pharisees"  (Mark  ii.  i8)  ;  "his  eyes"  for 
"his  cars"  (Mark  vii.  35);  "krr  right 
(Luke  vjii.  35);  "this  man  was"  for  "this 
xxiii.  47) ;  "knoweth"  for  "I  know"  (John 
father"  for  "yoiir  fathers"  (John  vi.  49) ;  "peole"  for  "peo- 
ple" (John  vii.  3 1 );  "then  said  they  to  him  again"  repeated 
(Jolin  ix.  26)  ;  "Icadeth  tlicm  not"  for  "out"  (John  x.  3)  ; 
"speaking"  for  "speak  in"  (Acts  ii.  6);  "longed"  for 
"lodged"  (Acts  X.  23)  ;  "there"  for  "th«e"  (Acts  xi.  ll)j 
"otion"  for  "oration"  (Acts  xii.  21)  ;  "accoming"  for  "ac- 
cording" ("Acts  xiii.  23):  "ma"  for  "man"  (Acts  xiv.  8); 

"Eadic'»  Ensluh  Bibit.  u.  318.  3^9- 


mind"  for  "fcw" 
was"   (Luke 
V.  32);  "your 
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"spira"  for  "Syria"  (Acts  xx.  3) ;  ••Prisdlla"  for  "Dnisilla" 
(Acts  xxiv.  24)  :  "bcaking"  for  "speaking"  ( Acts  xxvi.  14) ; 
"forgive"  for  "give"  (Roms.  viii.  32);  "seen  Jesus"  for 
"not  seen"  (j  Cor.  ix.  1);  "wanteth"  for  "vaunteth"  (i 
Cor.  xiii.  4);  "preached"  for  "reached"  (n  Cbr.  x.  14); 
"published"  for  "punished"  (11  Thcss.  i.  9):  "tears"  for 
"ears"  (n  Tim.  iv.  4);  "with  stood"  for  "stood  with" 
(11  Tim.  iv.  16):  "which  covereth  the  siimcr"  for  "con- 
verteth"  (James  v.  20);  "speak"  for  "seek"  (i  Pet.  iii. 
li).'"  In  an  edition  published  bj*  Mrs.  .\ndcrson  in  1705*' 
there  are  five  columns  in  which  the  italic  a  occurs  at  least 
seven  hundred  limes,  for  example: — ".-Jnd  Abraham  rose 
up  early  in  the  nioming,  mid  took  bread  and  a  bottle  of 
water  and  gm-e  ii  unto  Hagnr  (putting)  it  on  her  shoulder) 
ond  the  child  and  sent  her  away:  and  she  departed  and 
wondcnwi  in  the  wilderness  of  Bccrshcba"  (Gen.  xxi.  14) 
It  is  only  just  to  say  ttiat  the  quarto  edition  of  1678  "is 
better  than  almost  any  which  has  been  printed  in  Scotland 
of  late  years,  except  the  royal  quarto  1822.^"  But  from 
1678  to  1712  the  different  editions  degenerated.  The  1698 
edition  is  indistinctly  printed  and  full  of  errors  such  as: — 
"Again.st  Satan"  for  "against  himself"  (Mark  iii.  26); 
"bring  for"  for  "bring  forth"  (Luke  i.  31 ) ;  "of  the  flesh" 
for  "of  the  will  of  the  flesh"  (John  i.  13)  ;  "does  of  the  law" 
for  "doers  of  the  law"  (Rom.  ii.  13)  ;  "ye  were  not  the 
servants  of  sin"  for  "ye  were  the  servants  of  sin"  (Roms. 
vi.  17) :  "eject"  for  "elect"  (Roms.  viii.  33).  but  had  as  it  is 
with  errors  from  a  typographical  standpoint,  it  is  beautiful 
when  compared  with  the  1694  New  Testament.'^ 

Mrs.  Anderson  unfortunately  had  imitators,  and  Dr.  Lee 


"Eadie's  English  BtbU  n.  318,  319- 

'Dr.  Lee  iiity»  at>out  this  cilition,  ihongh  not  so  full  of  errata,  il  \M 
printed  so  as  to  puzzle  the  best  reader  who  is  not  acquainted  with  the 
tacrcd  text.  He  gives  the  following  illustration:  "Whyihoutdilbcthoitgh 
lathing  incredible  w'  you.  y'  God  should  raiic  Uie  dead"  {Mrmorial, 
P.  166.). 

■  L«"8  M<morial,  p,  163, 

'Ibid.,  p.  165- 
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ha$  pointed  out  a  number  of  misprints  in  nineteenth  century 
editions.  For  instance,  in  thf  Edinburgh  quarto  Bible, 
1808,  "thereof  for  "therefore"  (Micah  vi.  16);  "hear" 
for  "heard"  {Luke  \v.  28) ;  '•in"  (or  "vain"  (Gal.  ii.  21) ; 
"her"  for  "their"  (James  i.  27).  In  a  quarto  Bible.  Edm- 
burgh,  1822:— '•m^At"  for  "make"  (Is.  x!.  3);  "hath"  for 
"have"  (Jer.  xv.  10).  In  an  octavo  New  Testatnntt.  Edin- 
burgh. iSii: — "comcst"  for  "comcth"  (Matt.  xvii.  27); 
**thc"  for  "thee"  (Matt,  xviii.  17) ;  "the"  for  "thee"  (MaHc 
X.  52)  ;  "may"  for  "many"  (Luke  vii.  21 )  ;  "my"  for  "may" 
(Acts  viii.  22).  In  an  octavo  New  Testament,  Edinburgh, 
s8s6: — "comest"  for  "coroeth"  (Matt.  xvii.  27);  "they" 
for  "that"  (Luke  viii.  14);  "them"  for  "him"  (Luke  xx. 
15);  "you"  for  "your"  (Phil.  i.  25):  "offered"  for  "suf- 
fered" (1  Pet.  iii.  18).  In  an  octavo  New  Testament,  Edin- 
burgh, 1824: — "comcst"  for  "cometh"  (Matt.  xviL  27); 
"strayed"  for  "strawcd"  (Mark  xi.  8);  "puffed"  for 
"puffed  up"  (I  Cor.  iv.  6);  "offered"  for  "suffered"  (i 
Pet.  iii.  18).  In  an  octavo  Bible,  Edinburgh,  1823: — 
"fifty"  for  "fifth"  (Ezek.  viii.  1 ).  In  a  l^mo  Bible.  Edin- 
burgh, 1834: — "cost"  for  "coast"  (Zcph.  li.  7).  In  a 
jsmo  Bible,  Edinburgh.  i8s<i-— "four"  for  "your"  (i  Thes*. 
iii.  7).  In  a  24ma  Nete  Testament,  Edinburgh,  rS^^: — in 
Hefa.  vi.  17,  two  tines  are  transposed  unintelligibly.  It  will 
be  seen  from  these  examples  that  the  Bible  suffered  severdy 
at  the  hands  of  printers  in  Scotland.  The  best  editions  of 
the  Bible  were  those  issued  by  James  Watson.  His  smaller 
Bibles  of  1715,  1716,  1719  and  especially  his  folio  of  1723 
occupy  an  honored  place. 

The  matter  of  incorrect  e<litions  of  the  Scriptures  was 
often  brought  before  the  General  Assembly,  and  in  1717 
the  .Assembly  instructed  the  Commission  "to  take  the  most 
effectual  course  to  get  the  printing,  vending,  and  importing 
of  incorrect  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  of  our  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  and  Catechisms,  stopped  and  prevented." 
The  Commission  of  Assembly.  17 19: — "Considering  that 
the  wori{  of  tlie  foresaid  Committee  is  not  yet  fully  finished. 
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and  that  it  is  fit  that  a  proposal  tending  so  much  to  th«  hon- 
our of  rehgion  should  meet  with  all  due  countenance  and 
encouragement,  renewed  the  instructions,  directions,  and 
powers  given  by  the  said  fonner  Commission  lo  the  fore- 
said persons,  ministers,  and  elders."  In  1793  the  Synod  of 
Glasgow  and  Ayr  transmitted  an  overture  to  the  General 
Assembly  to  the  following  effect: — "Whereas  it  is  notorious 
that  the  late  common  edition  of  the  Bible  is  printed  so  im- 
perfectly, and  on  such  bad  paper,  as  to  be  almost  illegible. 
it  is  overtnrcd  that  proper  means  be  used  that  the  Bible  shall 
be  printed  in  such  a  distinct  manner,  and  on  such  papcr'^ 
that  it  may  be  read  with  ease  by  the  common  people."  The 
Assembly  gave  the  following  deliverance  on  the  overture: — 
"The  Assembly  feel  it  their  bounden  duty  to  pay  every  atten- 
tion to  the  printing  of  the  Bible;  but  uiwn  considering  the 
letter  from  his  Majesty's  printer,  and  liaving  viewed  the 
said  specimens  which  were  given  in.  they  think  it  unneces- 
sary to  proceed  any  further  in  this  matter  at  present,"  It 
would  appear  that  the  King's  printer  was  in  no  special  hurry 
to  bring  out  the  new  edition  of  the  Scriptures  for  we  find 
the  Synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr  again  returning  to  the 
charge  and  sending  up  the  following  overture  to  the  Assem- 
bly in  1796; — "Whereas  it  was  ovcrturcd  by  the  Synod  of 
Glasgow  and  Ayr  (April  1793)  that  the  common  edition 
of  the  Bible  was  inaccurately  printed,  and  in  many  parts 
illegible;  and  whereas  the  Assembly  inquiring  into  this  mat- 
ter, had  satisfying  specimens  laid  before  them  of  a  new 
edition  being  in  the  press,  and  which  it  was  by  them  under- 
stood was  t()  be  then  soon  published,  agreeable  to  said  speci- 
mens; and  whereas  it  does  not  appear  that  his  Majesty's 
printers  have  made  any  progress  in  said  publication  since 
that  period,  it  is  thcrforc  humbly  overtured  to  the  ensuing 
General  .Assembly,  that  they  inquire  into  the  causes  of  such 

■"Oriainly  it  U",  *ayii  Dr.  Lee,  "ihat  after  that  time,  a*  well  u 
before,  the  Bible*  lued  in  schooU  were  printed  so  ill,  that  many  iiages 
bad  tli«  appearance  of  being  oUilerated.  The  paper  was  said  10  be 
made  of  the  refuse  of  cotton,  and  the  substance  had  so  littk  tenacity 
that  part  of  i(  often  stuck  to  the  *a«  of  the  typ^a"— Memorial,  p.  i!>S. 
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(lehiy,  and  appoint  said  publication  to  be  rtiade  with  all  con- 
venient speed,  or  otherwise  proceed  in  this  business  as  they 
shall  see  cause."  The  overture  was  dismissed  by  the  As- 
sembly "in  respect  that  the  important  object  mentioned  in  it 
has  already  been  obtained  by  the  printing  and  publication 
of  a  new  edition  of  the  Bible."" 

The  printing  of  the  Bible  was  a  blot  on  the  printer's  art 
in  Scotland.  It  is  tlie  one  book  that  cannot  claim  a  num- 
ber of  good  editions-  This  state  of  matters  was  largely 
due  to  the  monopoly  long  enjoyed  by  the  privileged  printers. 
While  in  England  there  were  three  privileged  presses,  in 
Scotland  there  was  but  one.  The  last  holders  of  the  privi- 
lege were  Sir  David  Hunter  Blair  and  John  Bruce,  Es<]., 
and  latterly  his  ncice  Mrs,  Margaret  Tindal  Bruce.  In 
1824  they  brought  an  action  against  the  Bible  Societies  in 
Scotland  and  succeeded  in  interdicting  them  from  bringing 
into  Scotland  any  copies  of  the  Scriptures  printed  in  Eng- 
land. The  case  was  appealed  to  the  House  of  Lords,  but 
here  in  1829,  the  decision  of  tite  Court  of  Session  against  the 
Bible  Societies  was  affirmed.  "The  result  was",  says  Dr. 
Eadie.  "that  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  might 
dcsiwich  Bibles  to  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  but  they  durst  not 
send  down  an  English  Bible  into  Scotland,  even  to  their  own 
auxiliaries."'*  It  was  this  action  at  law  that  called  forth 
Dr.  Lee's  Memorial  for  the  Bible  Societies  in  Scotland; 
Contaitiiiig  Remarks  on  the  Complaint  of  His  Majesty's 
Printers  agaimt  the  Marquis  of  Huntly  ami  Others:  Edin- 
burgh: 1824.  This  was  followed  in  1826  by  his  Additional 
MctnoriaJ  on  Printing  and  Importing  Bibles;  Containing 
Remarks  an  the  Ansu-ers  for  Sir  David  Hunter  Blair. 
Bart.,  and  /.  Bruce,  Es<j.,     His  Majesty's  Printers  to  the 

■"An  edition,  pubtishtd  in  the  eourse  of  thst  year  with  Canne'i 
notes  (of  which  copici  may  still  be  found  in  what  it  callcil  the  Old 
Kins*!  Warehouse,  and  in  many  bookwIIerB"  shops)  prrwnts  to  th«  eye 
one  of  <he  tnoM  disagreeable  specimens  of  ij-pography  in  the  world ;  and 
it  is  so  far  irom  being  le^bte.  thai  it  is  ditficult  to  say  whether  it  ii 
correct  or  not-"— Lcc's  Mtmorial,  p.  197. 

'  English  Bibte.  u.  324. 
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Petition  of  George  Buchon,  Esq.  and  others.  With  a  Con~ 
tinuation  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Former  Memorial;  for  the 
Use  of  Counsel  only:  Edinburgh:  1826.  The  pamphlets 
are  a  credit  to  Scottish  historical  research.  They  are  now 
somewhat  scarce.  Both  are  usually  bound  tc^ther  and 
make  a  volume  of  396  pages  with  about  200  pages  addi- 
tional of  Appendices.  Dr.  Lee  has  gathered  together  in 
these  pamphlets  an  extraordinary  mass  of  information  about 
the  English  Bible  in  Scotland,  bibliographical,  typographi- 
cal and  historical.  The  work  was  thoroughly  done  and  it 
still  occupies  the  first  place  on  the  subject.  Fortunately 
the  monopoly  was  abolished  in  1839,  and  the  Scottish 
printers  are  free  to  publish  the  Scriptuies,  subject  to  the 
supervision  of  a  Board  in  Edinburgh,  uf  which  the  Lord 
Advocate  is  the  head.  The  printer  must  inform  the  Board 
of  his  intention  of  putting  an  edition  to  the  press  and  enter 
into  a  bond  for  £500.  Each  sheet  is  to  be  inspected  by  the 
Board,  and  not  until  it  is  passed  by  them  or  their  reader  is 
the  printer  allowed  to  issue  it.  The  Board  reserves  the 
right  of  cancelling  any  erroneous  page.'' 

The  withdrawal  of  the  privilege  had  the  effect,  among 
others,  of  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  price  of  Bibles  and 
a  large  increase  in  their  circulation.  The  prices  fell  one  half 
and  this  enabled  many  to  become  possessors  of  a  Bible 
who  had  hitherto  been  denied  the  privilege. 

Wick,  Scotland.  D.  Beaton. 


'  Eadit's  English  Bible,  n.  324-5. 


CONCERNING    THE    INCARNATION"    AND    THE 
ATONEMENT 

In  The  Harvard  Theological  Review  for  October.  1909, 
there  appeared  an  article  by  Professor  Josiah  Royce  of 
Harvard  that  may  well  challenge  tltought.  Or.  Royce  is 
one  of  the  half  dozen  English  speaking  men  who  have 
attained  to  the  greatest  depth  and  height  as  thinkers  ia 
Philosophy,  and  he  b  a  man  of  passion  as  well  as  of  in- 
sight The  subject  of  the  article  is  the  question :  "What 
is  vital  in  Christianity?" 

Dr.  Royce  disaisses  the  claims  of  the  different  elements 
in  a  rehgton  to  be  respectively  regarded  as  vital — its  cult, 
its  religious  practices,  its  creed,  its  spiritual  attitude.  He 
does  not  take  it  for  granted  tliat  the  ritual  of  a  religion  may 
not  for  some  persoiu,  in  some  stages  of  advance,  be  the 
most  vital  thing  in  it.  But  he  gives  his  strength  mainly 
to  discussing  two  answers  which  one  might  supposaUy  make 
to  his  question.  One  answer  is  that  what  is  vital  in  Chris- 
tianity is  simply  the  spiritual  attitude  and  the  life  inculcated 
by  Jesus  in  his  teachings  and  his  example.  The  other 
answer  is  to  the  effect  that  the  idea  of  the  divine- human 
redemption  for  man  is  a  tnte  idea  and  is  also  vital  in 
Christiatiiij*.  Which  is  the  vital  thing — the  spiritual  life 
in  a  tnan,  with  its  practical  results,  or  the  divine-human 
redemption?  Of  course  the  orthodox  reply  is  that  the 
vital  thing  is  the  spiritual  life  in  its  relations  to  the  divine 
human  redemption;  and  that  if  either  is  to  be  regarded 
as  more  vifcU  than  the  other,  then  the  divine-human  re- 
demption is  the  more  vital.  We  shall  see  how  the  reply 
of  Professor  Royce  agrees  with  this. 

Please  to  have  the  thesis  sharply  in  mind.  No  one 
doubts  that  a  Christian  should  possess  the  spiritual  attitude 
and  the  life  and  the  aims  that  Jesus  inculcated  and  ex- 
emplified. This  is  vital.  Are  the  incarnation  and  the 
.itonement  also  vital? 
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I.  Let  us  begin  by  giving  attention  to  the  phraseology 
in  which  Dr.  Royce  formulates  the  question  and  gives  his 
answer  to  it. 

In  dealing  with  his  work  I  quote  profusely.  I  do  this 
partly  for  the  sake  of  being  fair  to  Dr.  Royce,  by  giving 
his  ideas  in  his  own  language ;  but  also  in  order  to  do 
myself  the  pleasure  of  repeating  some  particularly  fine 
utterances  on  a  great  theme. 

Dr.  Royce  says  that  there  are  two  answers,  especially  to 
be  considered,  to  the  (lucstion,  "What  is  vital  in  Chris- 
tianity ?'* 

"The  first  answer  may  be  stated  as  follows;  What  is 
vital  about  Christianity  is  simply  the  spiritual  altitude  and 
the  doctrine  of  Christ,  as  he  himself  taught  this  doctrine 
and  this  attitude  in  the  ixtdy  of  his  authentic  sayings  and 
parables,  and  as  he  lived  alt  this  out  in  his  own  life"  (p.422). 

"The  second  answer  is  as  follows:  What  is  vital  about 
Christianity  depends  upon  regarding  the  mission  and  the 
life  of  Christ  as  an  organic  part  of  a  divine  plan  tor  the 

redemption  and  salvation  of  man" "In  brief,  what  is 

vital  to  Christianity  includes  an  acceptance  of  the  two 
cardinal  dtxtrines  of  the  incarnation  and  the  atonement" 
(pp.  423-424)- 

He  takes  pains  to  guard  these  two  answers  against  being 
unworthily  understood.    He  says: 

"Each  of  these  answers  is  an  effort  to  rise  above  the 
levels  whciTiin  either  religious  practice  or  intellectual  belief 
is  over-emphasized". 

He  says  that  the  first  answer  does  not  indicate 

"a  willingness  to  degrade  Christ  to  the  level  of  a  mere 
teacher  of  morals,  and  Christianity  to  a  mere  practice  of 
good  works". 
■  He  says  that  the  second  answer  docs  not 

"make  true  religion  wliolly  dependent  upon  the  accept- 
ance of  certain  metaphysical  opinions  regarxling  the  super- 
human nature  of  Christ". .  .  ."Both  view  Christianity  as  a 
faith  which  gives  sense  to  life,  and  atso  as  a  mode  of  life 
which  is  centred  alxnit  a  faith"  (pp.  424-425). 

By  way  of  defining  more  precisely  the  relations  between 
these  two  answers  he  adds : 
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"The  question  is  simijly  this:  Is  the  gospel  which  Christ 
preached,  that  is,  the  teaching  recorded  in  the  autlientic 
sayings  and  parables,  intelligible,  acceptable,  vital,  in  case 
you  take  it  by  itself?  Or.  docs  Christianity  lose  its  vitality 
in  case  you  cannot  give  a  tnie  sense  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  incarnation  and  the  atonement  .  .  .  ?  And  fur- 
thennore,  can  you^  in  the  light  of  modern  insight,  give 
any  longer  a  reasonable  sense  to  the  traditional  doctrines 
of  the  atonement  and  the  incarnation?  ...  Is  Chris- 
tianity essentially  a  religion  of  redemption  ...  ?  Or 
is  Christianity  simply  that  religion  of  the  love  of  God  and 
the  love  of  man  which  the  sayings  and  the  parables  so 
richly  itiusiraic?"  (p.  425). 

This  statement  oi  the  question  by  Dr.  Royce  is.  suflktently 
clear,  is  it  not?  His  answer  to  the  question  is  equally 
explicit,  and  is  equally  made  unmistakable  by  being  repeated 
in  varying  forms.  If  Dr.  Roycc  had  stopped  with  his 
statement  of  the  question.  I  suppose  that  everybody  would 
have  felt  certain  as  to  how  he  would  answer  it.  When  you 
know  that  a  man  is  from  Harvard,  and  when  you  further 
know  that  he  regards  all  the  New  Testament  statements 
concerning  the  incarnation  and  the  atonement  as  legendary. 
what  can  you  expect  but  tliat  he  will  deny  that  the  religious 
doctrine  taught  in  these  legends  can  be  anything  very 
vital?  Here  comes  in  the  suqirise.  This  is  not  the  reply 
that  Dr.  Royce  makes.  His  reply  is  the  opposite  of  tlus, 
and  is  as  emphatic  as  language  can  make  it.  Note  his 
words : 

"Yet.  as  a  student  of  philosophy,  coming  in  no  partisan 
spirit.  I  must  insist  that  this  reduction  of  what  is  vital  in 
Christianity  to  the  so-called  pure  Gospel  of  Christ,  as  he 
preached  it  and  as  it  is  recorded  in  the  body  of  the  prt- 
sumably  authentic  sayings  and  parables,  is  profoundly  un- 
satisfactory" (p.  426). 

This  proposition  he  argues  in  full,  reaching  conclusions 
which  he  states  as  follows : 

"I  conclude  then.  .  .  .  that  a  simple  relum  to" 
that  which  is  "directly  and  fully  expressed  in  the  sayings 
of  Christ  .  .  ■  is  an  incomplete  and  therefore  inade- 
quate religious  idea!.    .     .    .    The  transfomiation  of  the 
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inner  life  which  the  sayings  teach  is  ...  a  vital  part 
of  Christianity,  But  it  is  by  no  means  the  whole  of  what 
is  vital  to  Christianity".  "What  is  most  vital  to  Chris- 
tianity is  contained  in  wliatever  is  essential  and  permanent 
about  the  doctrines  of  the  incaniation  and  the  atonement". 
"The  original  teaching  of  the  master  regarding  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  ...  is  not  so  vital,  is  not  so  central, 
is  not  so  essential  to  mature  Christianity  as  arc. the  doctrines 
of  the  incarnation  and  the  atonement  when  these  are  rightly 
interpreteU"  (pp.  43^-433)- 

In  these  statements  Dr.  Royce  is  careful  to  limit  his  ad- 
herence to  the  doctrines  of  the  incarnation  and  the  atone- 
ment by  the  phrase,  "when  these  arc  rightly  interpreted". 
Presently  we  will  compare  his  interpretation  with  that  of 
the  orthodox  tradition.  But  nothing  in  the  comparison 
can  change  the  fact  that  in  the  incarnation  and  the  atone- 
nicjit  he  finds  something — something,  whatever  it  may  be- 
more  vital  than  even  spiritual  anitude  and  transformation 
of  life. 

II.  The  significance  of  this  advocacy  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  incarnation  and  the  atonement  consists  partly  in  the 
circumstance  that  it  comes  to  us  out  of  a  certain  atmos- 
phere. Were  it  from  some  pen  at  Princeton  it  would  be 
simply  the  thing  that  one  might  expect.  But  it  comes  from 
a  man  who  accepts  some  of  the  New  Testament  state- 
ments concerning  Jesus  and  his  teachings  as  authentic, 
because  it  is  easier  to  account  thus  for  them  than  to  account 
for  them  as  inventions;  but  who  rejects  more  than  half 
the  New  Testament  statements,  including  some  which  he 
regards  as  having  been  made  by  Jesus  liimself;  whuse 
theolt^ical  vtews  are  as  unlike  the  orthodox  tradition  as 
are  his  critical  views;  who  says  of  himself  and  of  lilce- 
minded  men : 

"The  Chri-st  whom  the  tradition,il  doctrines  of  the  atone- 
ment and  of  the  incarnation  present  to  us  appears  in  the 
minds  of  most  of  us  as  the  Christ  of  the  legends  of  the 
early  church. — a  being  whose  nature  and  whose  reported 
supernatural  mission  seem  to  be  involved  in  doubtful  mys- 
teries. .  .  .  The  modern  mind  has  come  to  be  un- 
willing to  accept  as     .     .     .    historical    .     .     .     certain 
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well  knottii  l^ends.     ...     I  myself  believe  it  to  be  a 
perfectly  reasonable  unwillingness"   (p.  433). 

Comparing  the  idea  of  Christianity  as  a  life  with  the  idea 
of  Christianity  as  centering  in  the  incarnation  and  the 
atonement,  he  says: 

"On  the  one  hand  the  Christ  of  the  historically  aulhenlic 
sayings, —  .  .  .  :  on  the  other  hand  the  Christ  o£ 
lc|;end,  whom  it  is  impossible  for  iis  modem  men  longer  to 
conceive  as  the  former  ages  of  the  church  often  conceived 
him".  "The  doctrine  in  question  seems  to  be,  at  least 

in  the  main,  unknown  to  tlie  historic  Christ,  in  so  far  as 
we  can  learn  what  he  taught,  while  both  the  evidence  for 
the  traditional  doctrine  and  the  interpretation  of  it  have 
rested  tluring  Christian  history  upon  reports  which  our 
whole  modern  view  of  the  imtvcrse  disposes  many  of  us 
to  regard  as  legendar>'.  and  upon  a  theology  which  many 
of  us  can  no  longer  accept  as  literally  true"  (pp.  427,  426). 

Dr.  Royce  frequently  uses  the  word  "Christ"  as  a  proper 
name.  He  says  that  Jesus  regarded  himself  as  "the  Mes- 
siah of  his  people".  Yet  he  repudiates  with  contempt  the 
position  of  any  one  who 

"to-day  can  still  find  a  place  for  the  Messianic  hopes  and 
for  the  doctrine  of  the  last  judgment  in  his  own  interpreta- 
tion of  Christianity"  (pp.  429-430). 

In  this  case  note  that  what  he  rejects  is  not  something 
which  he  regards  as  legendary,  but  something  which  be  re- 
gards as  the  opinion  of  Jesus  himself.  With  him  it  is  a 
matter  not  of  self-conceit,  hut  of  simple  sound  judgment, 
that  he  regards  himself  as  qualified  to  deny  certain  things 
which  Jesus  affirmed,  and  to  complete  certain  teachings  of 
Jesus  by  showing  that  they  had  implications  which  Jesus 
himself  did  not  understand.  He  says  that  the  teachings 
imply  the  doctrine  of  a  divine-human  redemption,  altlioi^ 
this  doctrine  was  "unknown  to  the  historic  Christ"  (pp. 
426ff).  The  noteworthy  phenomenon  in  the  case  is  that 
a  man  who  believes  that  the  doctrines  of  the  incarnation 
and  the  atonement  were  unknown  to  Jesus,  and  who  holds 
that  all  the  direct  mention  of  them  in  the  New  Testament 
is  mere  legend,  should  nevertheless  defend  these  doctrines 
as  being  that  in  Christianity  which  is  most  vital. 
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III.  Glance  now  at  the  arguments  with  which  Dr.  Royce 
supports  his  thesis.  First  comes  the  arfumcnt  just  men- 
tioned, from  the  implications  in  what  he  r<^ards  as  the 
authentic  teachings  of  Jesits.  I  irnist  not  take  time  to 
sketch  this  argfument,  but  Dr.  Royce  emphasizes  by  repeti- 
tion the  idea  that  the  teachings  of  Jesus  imply  more  than 
they  cxpHcitly  state,  and  that  the  true  ideas  of  incarnation 
and  atonement  arc  thus  implied.  To  me  his  argument  seems 
absolutely  incongruous  with  his  own  critical  presupposi- 
tions, bill  as  an  argument  proving  a  conclusion  it  is  lucid 
and  decisive.  The  life  and  teachings  and  sufferings  of 
Jesus,  even  after  you  have  exscinded  from  them  all  direct 
testimony  as  to  the  divine-human  redemption,  still  teach 
that  truth  by  inevitable  imphcation. 

His  principal  argument,  however,  is  philosophical.  He 
starts  with  the  proposition  that  "The  truth  about  the  in- 
carnation and  the  atonement  seems  to  me  to  be  statable" 
(P-  438).  By  way  of  stating  it  he  first  defines  his  idea 
of  God.  If  there  is  a  position  common  to  pantheism  and 
theism,  that  seems  to  be  the  position  he  occupies.  "On 
purely  rational  grounds",  he  says,  "God  and  his  world  arc 
one"  (p.  440).  He  describes  his  view  as  his  "own  fomiu- 
lation  of"  "what  is  called  philosophical  idealism",  of  "the 
theory  of  the  Divine  Immanence". 

By  way  of  defining  he  distinguishes  God  from  "the  world 
of  our  usual  experience",  from  the  world  "as  our  sciences 
study  it",  which,  he  says,  "is  but  a  beggarly  fragment  of 
the  truth".    The  world  which  he  identifies  with  God  is 

"the  entire  world,  of  which  our  kn<j\vn  world  is  a  frag- 
ment,— the  totality  of  what  is.  past,  present,  and  future, 
the  totalitj-  of  what  is  physical  and  of  what  is  mental,  of 
what  is  temporal  and  what  is  enduring".  "Like  the  logos 
of  the  fourth  gospel,  this  entire  world  is  not  only  with 
God,  but  is  God". 

By  way  of  limiting  such  statements  as  these  he  per- 
petually speaks  of  God  as  real,  as  hving.  as  conscious,  as 
"a  spirit  and  a  person",  as  knowing  and  choosing.  God 
"is  infinitely  more  than  any  6nite  system  of  natural  facts 
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or  of  hunian  lives  can  express".  "This  untiy  is  not  a  dead 
natural  fact.  It  is  the  unity  of  a  conscious  life".  He 
speaks  of  the  "entire  world"  as  "present  at  once  to  the 
etemai  divine  consciousness  as  a  single  whole",  as  being 
"what  be  is  conscious  of  choosir^  as  his  own  life".  He 
speaks  of  "the  relation  of  the  real  individual  human  person 
to  the  real  God"  (pp.  434-  438.  439.  440)- 

Having  thus  explained  his  idea  of  God.  he  turns  to  the 
problem  of  evil.  "Why,  then,  if  the  world  is  the  divine  life 
embodied,  is  there  so  much  evil  in  it?"  (p.  440).  Under 
this  question  he  discusses  admirably  the  problem  of  human 
vtcartotu  suffering.  He  speaks  of  "the  imt  and  hig^st 
values  of  the  spiritual  world"  as  ccmsisting  in  "the  triumph 
over  suffering,  over  sorrow,  and  over  unreasonableness". 
He  says  that  these  values  appear  "in  our  human  lives  in 
three  fonns".  In  their  lowest  form  they  appear  when  we 
practice  fortitude  under  suffering.  In  a  higher  form  they 
appear  when  we  sympathire  with  others  and  become  their 
comrades  in  suffering.  But  there  is  a  still  higher  form  ol 
them — that  which  is  exhibited  by  those  "who  arc  willing  to 
suffer  vicariously,  to  give  their  lives  a  ransom  for  many" 
(p.  443).  This  idea  he  expresses  more  fully  in  other  pas- 
sages. 

"When  one  is  willing  to  suffer  vicariously  .  .  .  ills 
that  ho  might  have  avoided,  but  that  the  cause  to  which 
he  is-loyal,  and  the  errors  and  sins  that  he  himself  did  not 
commit,  call  ujxjn  him  to  suffer  in  order  that  the  world 
may  be  brought  nearer  to  its  destined  union  with  the  divine" 

(pp.  440-441 )  ■ 

"There  is  never  any  completed  spiritual  triumph  over 
sorrow  which  is  aot  accompanied  with  the  willingness  to 
suffer  vicariously;  ...  to  force  one's  very  sorrow  to 
be  an  aid  to  the  common  cause  of  all  mankind"  { p.  445 ). 

When  we  have  before  us  these  two  ideas — first  the  idea 
of  God  as  personal  and  conscious,  immanent  in  the  universe 
and  thus  identical  with  the  universe,  and  second  tlie  idea 
of  human  vicarious  suffering,  we  have  the  elements  of  Dr. 
Roycc's  interpretation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  incarnation 
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and  the  atonement.  This  principle  of  vicarious  suffering*, 
he  declares,  is  a  principle  for  the  universe  and  for  God. 
as  well  as  for  men. 

"Perfect  through  suffering. — that  is  the  universal,  the 
absolutely  necessary  law  of  the  higher  spiritual  life.     It 
is  a  law  that  holds  for  God  and  for  man"  (p.  441 ). 
This  idea  he  expands  into  fuller  statements. 

"The  true  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  and  of  the  atone- 
ment is.  in  its  essence,  simply  the  conception  of  God's  nature 
which  this  solution  of  the  problem  of  evil  re{|uires.  First, 
God  expresses  himself  in  this  world  of  finitudc,  incarnates 
himself  in  this  reahn  of  human  imperfection.  .  .  .  that 
through  finitiulc  and  imperfection,  and  sorrow  and  tem- 
poral loss,  he  may  win  in  the  eternal  world  (that  is,  pre- 
cisely, in  the  conscious  unity  of  his  whole  life)  his  spiritual 
triumph  over  evil"  {p.  444), 

To  prevent  misunderstanding  he  explains  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  incarnation,  as  thus  understood,  is  not  merely 
the  doctrine  of  God  immanent  in  us,  nor  the  doctrine  of 
"the  natural  divinity  of  man".  As  distinguished  from  these 
it  is  the  doctrine  "that  Ckid  will  be  bom  in  us  and  through 
our  consent",  transmuting  "transient  and  temporal  values 
into  eternal  meanings"  (p.  444).  This  idea  of  God  being 
bom  in  us  he  illustrates  from  the  preaching  of  Eckhart  the 
mystic.  He  might  equally  well  have  illustrated  it  from 
the  familiar  Christmas  hymn  of  Phillips  Brooks: 
"No  car  may  hear  his  coming. 

But  in  this  world  of  sin, 
Where  nicck  souls  will  receive  him  still, 

The  dear  Christ  enters  in. 
O  holy  child  of  Bethlehem! 

Descend  to  iis  we  pray ; 
Cast  out  our  sin,  and  enter  in; 
Be  bom  in  us  this  day". 
In  further  explanation  concerning  the  atonement  he  says: 
"The  true  doctrine  of  the  atonement  seems  to  me  simply 
this:   VVc     .  arc  destined  to  win  our  union  with  the 

divine  only  through  learning  to  triumph  over  our  own  evil, 
.  .  .  .  This  conquest  we  never  acconipliah  alone,  As 
the  mother  that  bore  you  suffered,  so  the  world  suffers  for 
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you  and  through  you  and  in  you  until  you  win  year  peace 
in  union  with  the  divine  will.  .  .  .  When  you  sorrow, 
then,  remember  that  God  sorrows. — sorrows  in  you.  since 
in  all  your  finitudc  you  still  are  part  of  his  life;  sorrows 
for  you.  .  .  .  ;  and  sorrows,  too.  in  waiting  for  your 
higher  fulfilment,  since  indeed  the  whole  universe  needs 
your  spiritual  triumph  for  the  sake  of  its  completion"  (pp. 

444-445)- 

Such  is  the  interpreiation  wliich  Dr.  Royce  gives  to  the 

Ajctrines  of  the  incarnation  and  the  atonement,  regarded 

as  eternal  and  \'ital  truths.     Let  us  complete  the  account 

by  observing  where  he  classifies  himself  as  compared  with 

Other  thinkers,  and  how  he  regards  his  view  in  its  relation 

to  the  New  Testament  records. 

His  classification  of  himself  is  expressed  in  the  statement 
that  tlie  men  who  "in  various  ages  of  the  church,  and  in 
various  ways",  have  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  "Essential 
Christ"  as  distinguished  from  the  historical  Christ  "have 
been  ncaring  in  v.-irious  degrees  the  comprehension  of  what 
is  vital  in  Christianity"  (p.  438). 

His  idea  of  the  New  Testament  accounts  of  the  incarna- 
tion and  the  atonement  is  easily  understood.  He  regards 
these  accounts  as  purely  legendary,  but  as  efforts  of  the 
religious  consciousness  of  the  early  church  to  set  forth  the 
truth — Ihc  truth  of  which  men  in  past  ages  have  sometimes 
had  dim  glimpses,  but  which  the  modern  mind  is  now  at 
last  able  to  formulate.    He  says : 

"Wliaicver  is  vital  in  Christianity  concerns  in  fact  the 
relation  of  the  real  individual  human  person  to  the  real 
God.  To  the  minds  of  the  people  whase  religious  tradition 
we  have  inherited  the  relation  first  came  through  the  sym- 
bolic inteniretation  that  the  early  church  gave  to  tlie  life  of 
the  master".  "I  personally  regard  the  supernatural 

narratives  .  .  .  simply  as  symbols. — the  product  in- 
deed of  no  man's  effort  10  <lcccive,  but  of  the  religious 
imagination  of  the  great  constructive  age  of  the  early 
church.  .  .  .  TItc  truth  which  lies  hehiml  these  sym- 
bols is  capable  of  a  perfectly  rational  statement,  .  .  . 
is  independent  of  the  legends.  It  relates  to  etenial  spiritual 
facts"  (pp.  437-438)- 
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"These  miraculous  reports  arc  best  understood  when  we 
indeed  first  dwelt  upon  them  lovingly  and  meditatively, 
but  .  .  .  view  them  as  symbols,  .  .  .  and  there- 
by learn  to  interpret  the  actually  definite,  and  to  my  mind 
unquestionably  supertiuman  and  eternal,  truth  that  these 
legends  express.  The  tale  is  not  literally  true. 

But  its  deeper  meaning  may  be  absolutely  true.  ...  It 
is  the  office  of  religion  to  interpret  trutlis  wliicli  are  in 
themselves  perfectly  definite,  eternal  and  literal,  but  to 
interpret  them  to  us  by  means  of  a  symbolism  which  is 
the  prodiKt  of  the  constructive  imagination  of  the  great 
ages  in  which  the  religions  which  first  voiced  these  truths 
grew  up.  There  are  some  truths  which  our  complicated 
natures  liest  reach  first  through  instinct  and  intuition, 
through  parable  and  legend ....  But  .  .  .  we 
may  also  hope,  in  the  fullness  of  our  own  time,  to  compre- 
hend these  truths  by  a  clearer  insight  into  the  nature  of 
that  eternal  world  which  is  indeed  about  and  above  us 

ail"  (p.  435). 

"Now  all  thi.s  teaching  ts  old".  He  says  that  it  was  the 
earliest  teaching  of  the  church  in  the  matter.  "When  later 
it  said,  *ln  the  God-man  Christ  God  suffered,  once  for  all 
and  in  the  flesh,  to  save  us:  in  him  alone  the  Word  became 
flesh  and  dwelt  among  us',  the  forms  of  its  religious  im- 
agination were  traiuicnt,  Init  the  truth  of  which  these  forms 
were  the  symbol  was  everlasting.  And  we  sum  up  this 
truth  in  two  theses:  First.  God  wins  perfection  through 
expressing  himself  in  a  finite  life  and  triumphing  over  and 
through  its  very  finitude.  And  secondly,  our  sorrow  is 
God's  sorrow.  .  .  .  Our  fulfilment,  like  our  existence, 
is  due  to  the  sorrow  and  triumph  of  God  himself.  These 
two  theses  express.  I  believe,  what  is  vital  in  Christianity" 
(P-  445)- 

IV.  The  views  thus  presented  are  open  to  comment, 

I.  A  satisfactory  thing  is  that  Dr.  Royce  presents  his 
view  as  being  mainly  an  old  one.  He  is  simply  trying  to 
formulate  more  carefully  certain  truths  which  the  Church 
has  always  recognized. 

Note  an  instance  or  two  in  addition  to  those  already 
given.  He  says  that  the  conception  of  God  whidi  he  de- 
fines is  "the  view  of  the  divine  n.iture  which  the  church  has 
always  more  or  less  intuitively  fell  to  be  true",  though 
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some  ])arts  of  his  own  fonnulation  of  it  "liave  been  upon 
occasion  formally  condemned  as  heresy"  (pi  439).  He 
says  that  his  "solution"  of  th«  "problem  of  evil"  "has  long 
since  been  in  substance  grasped  and  figured  forth  in  sym- 
bolic forms  by  the  higher  religious  consciousness  of  our 
race"  (p.  440).  In  regard  to  certain  elements  in  the  view 
he  presents  he  says : 

"There  has  always  existed  in  the  Christian  church  a 
tradition  tending  to  emphasize  the  conception  thai  the  super- 
natural work  of  Christ,  which  the  church  conceived  of  in 
the  form  of  the  doctrines  of  the  incarnation  and  the  atone- 
ment, was  not  a  work  accomplished  once  for  all  at  a  certain 
historical  point  of  time,  tjut  perhaps,  that  it  ought 

to  be  viewed  as  a  timeless  fact,  which  never  merely  hap- 
pened, but  which  is  such  as  to  determine  anew  in  every  age 
the  relation  of  the  faithful  to  God"  (p.  435). 
He  says  that  tliough  the  Church  lias  at  times  condemned 
something  of  this  sort  as  heretical,  nevertheless  "such  opin- 
ions have  in  fact  entered  into  the  funnation  of  the  official 
dogmas".  He  might  have  added  that  the  current  thought 
of  the  Church  conceives  of  the  "work  of  Christ"  as  being 
both  "a  work  accomplished  once  for  all"  and  "a  timeless 
fact",  the  two  conceptions  not  being  contradictory. 

In  our  time,  when  one  is  so  often  exasperated  by  hear- 
ing some  inferior  statement  of  an  old  truth  exploited  as  if 
it  were  a  modem  discovery,  it  is  refreshing  to  note  how 
really  great  thinkers  like  Dr.  Royce  pursue  the  opposite 
course.  In  the  highest  degree  laudable  is  the  ambition  to 
formulate  the  old  truths  more  perfectly. 

2.  In  the  mind  of  Dr.  Royce  God  is  a  realit)',  and  in  the  in- 
carnation and  the  atonement  are  not  mere  ideas,  but  facts, 
and  facts  of  the  most  practical  character.  He  has  no  use 
for  "the  god-concept"  as  a  substitute  for  God.  He  does 
not  resolve  God  into  a  notion  of  "the  universe  in  its  ideal- 
achieving  capacity".  Whether  or  no  you  regard  his  theism 
as  perfectly  sal  is  factor,',  it  is  at  all  events  pronounced.  To 
the  citations  already  made  add  the  following,  taken  from 
the  most  distinctively  pantheistic  passage  in  the  article. 
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"In  the  course  of  infiiiite  time  a  divine  plan,  an  endlessly 
complex  and  yet  perfectly  definite  spiritual  idea  gets  ex- 
pressed in  the  lives  of  countless  finite  beings  and  yet  with 
the  unity  of  a  single  universal  life"  (p.  440). 

Verbally  this  is  very  unlike  the  answers  to  the  Catechism 
questions,  "What  is  God?"  "What  are  the  decrees  of 
God  ?" ;  but  it  would  be  interesting  to  work  out  the  question 
how  far  the  two  really  differ. 

3.  Dr.  Roycc  is  profoundly  correct  in  recc^iizing  the 
fact  that  (here  is  an  element  of  symbol  in  our  finite  utter- 
ances concerning  God.  All  thinking  persons  are  conscious 
of  this.    In  the  book  of  Job  Zophar  asks: 

"Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  God?  Canst  then  find 
out  the  Almighty  unto  perfection?" 

Finite  minds  cannot  adequately  express  the  infinite.  If 
we  speak  of  God  wc  have  to  speak  anlhropoinorphically. 
This  fact  has  three  bearings  on  such  an  article  as  that  of 
Dr.  Royce. 

First,  it  should  affect  his  estimate  of  the  doctrines  here- 
tofore held.  The  men  who  have  fonnulated  or  held  these 
traditions  have  mostly  been  men  who  were  conscious  of 
these  human  limitations,  and  what  they  have  said  should  be 
understood  accordingly.  It  is  not  fair  play  needlessly  to 
put  mechanical  interpretations  on  their  utterances;  though 
it  is  of  course  true  that  among  the  millions  who  have 
spoken  on  these  subjects  some  have  uttered  wooden  ideas. 
As  compared  with  what  inferior  men  have  published,  this 
paper  of  Dr.  Roycc  is  singularly  free  from  the  assumption 
that  all  orthodox  thinking  is  mechanical. 

Second.  Dr.  Royce  is  evidently  aware  that  he  him-ielf  is 
far  from  having  escaped  the  limitations  that  attend  human 
thinking.  He  holds  that  the  truth  behind  the  symbols  is 
"statable",  "is  capable  of  a  perfectly  rational  statement", 
that  we  may  hope  that  it  will  yield  to  the  "clearer  insight" 
of  the  modem  mind;  but  his  own  statement  of  it  is  not 
intelligible  apart  from  symb<jl.  The  statement  that  "God 
expresses  Himself  in  this  world  of  linitude,  incarnates  Him- 
self in  this  realm  of  hrnnan  imperfection"  is  not  a  bit  less 
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thaa  ttK  It  III  Ml  ll«  '^fae  Word 
and  dvdi  sooog  ta"-    It  s  ooljr  if  a  ban) 
tfaat  Dr.  Bogroe  ntM*  tkc  pMthdl 

'  of  vmnoBS  uBcnocc  liv  Ab^^pk  votstt/Bf 
^p«  «be  pilau  iriii  leash.  He  laTS  doc  God  and  the 
lacfoal  vocid**  are  identical;  and  jtt  fae  tdft  b  Ok  tjod 
cscpmics  DBiisdi  in  titts  world  of  nnitBac  ■■  onicr  tsai 
be  aay  *Via"  tooieihii^  ta  the  ctcnal  wocld  (p.  444}- 
We.  being  parts  of  the  eternal  wocld  are  iJcnticJ  witfc 
God,  and  yet  "God  aornnrs  tn  yoo.  .  .  .  sormvs  fbr 
JOB.  torraws.  too.  to  waitiug  for  yoar  faiglicr 

tviBmcnt".  We  are  "destined  to  win  oar  nmoo  wkh  tlie 
dirine"  (p.  444).  Greu  soub  wiffia^y  suffer  "tiiac  the 
world  may  be  brought  nearer  to  its  JeMiucd  nsiaa  witb 
the  divine'^  (p.  441). 

Witb  all  its  alleged  advances  in  iiuight  the  modem  miod 
still  has  to  use  human  phrases  when  k  speaks  of  the  dirine. 

And  third,  an  event  is  not  necessarily  legendaiy  bccaoir 
it  is  symbolicaL  Tbe  doarine  of  the  "essential  Omst" 
is  a  positive  doctrine;  wlqr  should  it  be  coupled  with  a 
denial  o£  any  New  Testament  £act  in  regard  to  tbe  tits- 
lorieal  Christ  ?  If  one  holds  that  divine-human  redemptive 
mffering  is  one  of  tbe  eternal  prtndpies  of  tbe  uniwrse. 
bow  should  that  prevetit  his  holding  that  the  sufferings  of 
Jesas  Christ,  once  for  all.  were  a  tmiqae  expression  of  this 
principle?  If  one  r^ards  tbe  dtvine-bunian  redemption  as 
a  "linwless  fact"  "which  never  merely  hapfiencd"  (p.  435). 
but  is  always  happening,  be  may  nc%-crthclcs*  bold  that  it 
actually  happened,  uniqitely,  in  one  supreme  instance. 
Some  facts  are  as  well  fitted  to  be  symbols  as  l^end  can 
possibly  be.  If  the  incarnation  and  the  atcming  death  are 
facts,  they  are  not  fur  that  reason  any  the  less  sv-mboU 
of  any  truths  for  which  they  stand.  A  typal  fact  is  a 
symbol  of  the  highest  order. 

4.  Dr.  Ro>'ce*s  interpretetion  of  the  doarines  of  the 
incarnation  and  the  atonement  includes,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
doctrine  of  vicarious  human  sutlering.    What  may  be  dis- 
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tinctively  called  ricarious  suffering,  b)'  human  beings  for 
human  beings,  is  suffering  voluntarily  undertaken  by  the 
sufferer,  not  incurred  by  his  heedlessness  or  his  misdoing. 
It  is  suffering  to  which  he  is  providcntiaiiy  and  divinely 
called.  TMt  that  which  he  undertakes  lightly  or  foolishly. 
It  is  suffering  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  it  includes, 
often,  the  rescuing  of  men  from  evil  consequences  which 
they  had  incurrcti  through  their  own  wrong-<loing.  All 
that  is  finest  in  common  life  is  more  or  less  connected  with 
vicarious  suflfering  of  this  type;  and  the  most  conspicuous 
noble  deeds  in  history  have  been  instances  of  the  same  type. 

Dr.  Royce  does  not  present  this  as  3  new  idea,  and  it  is 
not  new.  It  is  the  old  familiar  argument  from  the  anal- 
ogies of  experience,  by  which  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  atonement  have  defended  tliat  doctrine  when  it  was 
attacked.  Barring  possible  differences  in  theistic  conce|>- 
tions.  what  Dr.  Royce  says  concerning  fortitude  and  sym- 
pathetic comradeship  in  suffering,  and  concerning  vicarious 
underserved  suffering  for  the  salvation  of  others,  has  its 
place  in  the  orthodox  theories  of  the  atonement  as  well 
as  in  the  theory  of  Dr.  Royce.  Of  course  we  all  welcome 
this  timely  restatennent  of  this  truth. 

5.  When  Dr.  Royce  broadens  this  idea  of  human  vi- 
carious suffering,  saying  that  it  is  a  law  for  God  an<l  the 
universe  as  well  as  for  men.  and  identifying  it  with  the 
Christian  doctrines  of  the  incarnation  and  the  atonement,  it 
is  less  easy  to  pronounce  a  simple  judgment  concerning  his 
view,  or  to  comijarc  it  with  other  \-i«vs  that  have  been 
held.     One  or  two  points,  however,  arc  clear. 

By  the  very  terms  which  he  uses  he  plants  liimself  on  the 
E\'angelical  side.  He  holds  that  the  men  who  have  advo- 
cated the  doctrines  of  the  incarnation  and  the  atcHiement 
have  been  in  the  right,  however  mistaken  they  may  have 
been  in  some  of  their  interpretations.  It  follows  that  those 
who  deny  or  ignore  these  doctrines  are  in  the  wrong. 
Presumably  he  expects  little  sympathy  for  the  view  he 
has  presented  except  in  the  orthodox  ranks. 
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Among  Evangelical  teachers  the  present  tendency  is  to 
accept  a  good  many  different  tlieoric$  of  the  atonement  as 
presenting  cacli  some  important  aspect  of  a  great  and  many- 
sided  truth.  Dr.  Roycc"s  view  is  hardly  of  this  character. 
Persons  who  hold  narrowly  to  the  idea  that  the  incarnation 
and  the  atonement  are  merely  an  object  lesson  in  the  duty 
of  sclfsacrificc  for  others  will  have  no  trouble  in  squaring 
their  ideas  with  those  of  Dr.  Royce.  Many  of  us,  how- 
ever, have  a  conception  of  right  and  wrong  as  well  as  of 
good  and  evil;  a  conception  of  justice  as  well  as  of  for- 
bearance and  kindness;  a  conception  of  reward  and  punish- 
ment as  respectively  expressing  approval  of  right  and  dis- 
approval of  wrong:  an  idea  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  as 
well  as  of  the  alleviation  of  discomforts.  Dr.  Royce's 
presentation  does  not  necessarily  exclude  any  of  these,  but  it 
does  not  specifically  include  them.  It  is  not  tisy  to  decide 
how  far  his  silences  indicate  that  his  opinions  differ  from 
ours. 

The  New  Testament  and  the  Evangelical  thcolt^y  em- 
phasize not  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  but  His  death,  His 
blood,  the  cross;  Dr.  Koyce,  like  many  individual  Evan- 
gelical teachers,  emphasizes  the  sufferings,  \Vc  emphasize 
the  idea  of  substitution  in  the  work  of  Christ,  the  idea  com- 
ing into  the  problem  in  more  ways  than  one;  how  far  Dr. 
Royce  does  this  we  need  not  undertake  to  decide  further 
than  to  note  that  all  vicarious  suffering  is  in  a  very  real 
sense  subslituled  suffering. 

However  the  view  of  Dr.  Royce  may  compare  with  the 
Evangelical  view,  he  claims  to  have  proved,  on  purely 
rational  grounds,  that  vicarious  suffering  is  the  law  of  the 
universe;  that  for  mankind,  in  virtue  of  the  truth  of  the 
immanence  of  God,  this  amounts  to  redemption  through 
divinc-hiinian  sufTeriiig;  and  that  the  New  Testament  and 
the  Church,  teaching  these  propositions  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  incarnation  and  the  atonement,  have  essentially  taught 
the  truth.  If  he  does  not  accept  the  whole  Evangelical 
doctrine,  he  at  least  accepts  the  parts  of  it  which  have 
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jfiven  most  offense.  As  against  all  to  whom  tlie  cross  is 
a  st^inibliiighlock  he  vindicates  its  right  to  stand  as  tlie 
most  vital  of  rcIlRious  emblems. 

His  argument  for  this  particular  position  is  invincible. 
Independent  of  any  diflferences  that  may  exist  in  our  under- 
standing of  the  matter,  he  is  profoundly  in  the  right  in 
his  appraisal  of  the  incarnation  and  the  atonement  as  more 
vital  than  even  the  ethics  of  Jesus.  His  position  is  repre- 
sentative. A  person  who  is  really  in  earnest,  and  to  whom 
religion  is  a  reality  cannot  forever  be  content  to  think  of 
religion  as  a  mere  sentimental  annex  to  good  morals,  or 
as  mainly  a  higher  fonti  of  amusement  which  human  beings 
instinctively  devise  for  themselves.  The  utterance  of  Dr. 
Royct  shoulil  I)e  welcomed  as  a  timely  protest  against  the 
current  superficiality  in  religious  thinking,  as  a  reinforce- 
ment to  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  contending  for  scrious- 
twss  and  reality  in  religion. 

6.  As  between  Dr.  Royce's  doctrine  and  the  doctrine 
as  commonly  held  by  Evangelical  people,  there  arise  ques- 
tions of  relative  utility.  From  the  point  of  view  of  one 
who  agrees  with  him  in  regard  to  the  incarnation  and  the 
atonement,  is  there  anything  better  for  an  ordinary-  person 
to  do  than  simply  to  accept  these  doctrines  as  they  are 
stated  in  the  New  Testament  ?  Is  there  any  better  way  of 
stating  them — stating  them  for  the  purposes  of  a  rehgion 
for  persons  of  all  sorts  and  comlitions — than  the  New 
Testament  way?  Religious  statements  are  needed  for  per- 
sons of  all  t)-pcs  of  culture;  Dr.  Royce  would  not  claim 
that  his  own  statements  are  suited  to  any  persons  save 
those  of  one  type  of  culture :  how  would  he  make  provision 
for  others?  I  think  that  he  wmdd  be  surprised  if  he  found 
as  much  as  one  person  who  should  understand  wliat  he  has 
said  exactly  as  he  himself  intended  it.  I  think  that  he 
would  not  be  surprised  if  many  intelligent  persons,  reading 
what  he  has  said,  should  have  a  different  understanding  of 
it  from  that  which  he  intended.  This  is  not  indicative  of 
lack  of  lucidity  on  his  part,  but  of  the  diffieulty  of  making 
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our  ideas  intelligible  in  these  regions  of  rciincd  thinking. 
n  the  conclusions  which  Dr.  Royce  has  reached  arc  true, 
there  is  need  that  these  tniths  be  made  intelligible  to  per- 
sons unaccustomed  to  speculative  subtleties.  One  can  hardly 
be  sure  whether  Dr.  Roycc  would  not  be  content  to  express 
the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  and  the  atonement  in  the 
forms  in  which  the  Church  has  commonly  expressed  them, 
provided  it  were  understood  that  the  expressions  are  sj-m- 
bols  rather  than  absolute  statements  of  fact.  The  New 
Tesmmcnt  statements  and  the  other  orthodox  fomuilas  have 
always  been  regarded  as  ailenipts  to  express  the  infinite  in 
finite  language,  and  therefore  as  having  a  certain  sj-mboltcal 
character.  They  are  pedag<^cally  adapted  for  being  held 
in  the  memory,  so  as  to  be  mentally  digested.  Dr.  Royce 
finds  that,  as  symbols,  they  convey  to  his  mind  the  great 
truths  of  the  divine-human  redemption,  He  would  dotdit* 
less  join  in  the  atfinnation  that  millions  upon  millions  of 
persons  who  were  not  up  in  the  mysteries  of  pantheistic 
theism  have  to  some  extent  assimilated  the  biblical  (cach- 
ings concerning  the  atonement  and  the  incarnation,  and  have 
ro;md  them  spiritually  nourishing.  Is  there  anything  better 
than  this  for  most  persons  to  do? 

7.  One  more  point.  How  do  the  conchisions  of  Dr. 
Roycc  agree  with  hi.s  presupposition  that  the  parts  of  the 
New  Testament  which  speak  of  the  incarnation  and  tlK 
atonement  arc  legendary?  Is  he  correct  in  regarding  these 
as  legend,  having  only  a  symbolical  value;  or  is  the  Evan- 
gelical tradition  correct  in  regarding  them  as  true  to  fact, 
though  liaving  also  the  value  of  symbol  through  iheir  being 
the  expression  of  infinite  truths  in  finite  language?  Art 
these  parts  of  the  Jesus  narrative  5cTion,  or  are  they 
typical  fact? 

The  passages  which  teach  ihis  doctrine  of  a  divine- 
human  redemption,  of  the  incarnation  and  the  atonement, 
are  not  confined  to  the  Gospel  of  John,  or  to  parts  of  the 
New  Testament  which  the  critics  of  any  school  may  re- 
gard as  the  latest.    To  say  notliing  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels, 
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these  iiassages  are  found  in  the  Acts  in  the  record  of  the 
earliest  teadnngs  of  the  apostles,  and  in  several  of  the 
earlier  Epistles.  On  strictly  critical  grounds  there  is  no 
reason  why  one  should  regard  the  record  of  the  ethical 
teachings  of  Jesus  as  authentic,  but  the  records  concerning 
the  incajnation  and  the  atonement  as  legendary.  No  one 
can  adduce  any  strong  reason  for  regarding  them  as  legen- 
dary except  as  he  first  assumes  llial  the  superhuman  element 
in  them  renders  them  incredible. 

But  Dr.  Roycc  says  that  the  superhuman  fact  in  them  is 
not  incredible.  He  affirms,  "on  purely  rational  grounds". 
that  what  we  know  concerning  the  incarnation  and  the 
atonement  is  "unquestionably  superhuman  and  eternal 
truth"  (p.  435).  ^"  *^^  w'<^^  margin  which  he  recognizes 
between  the  "entire  universe"  and  the  fragmentary  uni- 
verse known  to  our  science  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  the 
superhuman,  no  matter  what  theory  of  miracle  one  holds. 
To  him  the  spiritual  nature  of  God  and  the  divine-human 
redemption,  as  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament,  are  not 
incredible,  but  are  indubitable  facts;  to  this  extent  these 
alleged  legendary  parts  of  tlic  New  Testament  are  true  to 
fact  Where,  then,  in  these  passages,  shall  one  draw  the 
line  between  what  ts  fact  and  what  is  fiction?  One  who 
disbelieves  in  the  superhum.\n  m-iy  well  count  these  passages 
as  legendarj',  but  how  can  Dr.  Royce  count  them  so? 

When  he  says  that  these  great  truths  of  the  incarnation 
and  the  atonement  are  implied  in  the  teachings  and  the 
conduct  of  Jesus,  so  that  a  modern  man  can  reasonably 
infer  them  from  those  teachings  and  that  conduct,  but 
that  they  were  probably  unknown  to  the  historical  Jesus, 
he  says  something  that  will  seem  more  improbable  the  more 
you  consider  it.  If  Jesus  lacked  some  of  the  advantages 
which  the  modern  man  has.  he  had  nevertheless  a  greater 
mind  and  keener  insight  than  most  modem  men.  and  he 
knew  what  his  teachings  implied  quite  as  well  as  any  mod- 
cm  man  does- 

If  divine-human  redemption  is  a  fact,  so  also  its  being 
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made  known  to  men  is  a  fact.  How  was  it  made  known  ? 
Clearly  it  is  in  some  sense  a  revdaiion  from  ihe  Supreme 
Power.  The  Evangelical  view  is  that  the  Supreme  Power 
especially  revealed  it  through  the  words  and  artions  of  cer- 
tain exceptionally  gifted  persons,  namely  Jesus  and  hb  first 
disciples,  and  that  we  have  the  authentic  record  of  these; 
Dr.  Royce  says  that  the  record  is  not  authentic,  but  is  "the 
product  ...  of  the  religious  imagination  of  the  great 
constructive  age  of  the  early  church".  When  be  says  this 
he  is  not  very  intelligible.  If  a  person  r^ards  the  ideas  of 
the  incarnation  and  the  atonement  as  themselves  fanciful, 
he  may  naturally  attribute  tlicm  to  the  fancies  of  cverylxKly 
and  nobody;  but  if  he  regards  them  as  vital  truths  he  is 
precluded  from  disposing  of  the  matter  in  this  light  way. 

What  is  tlie  "imagination"  of  an  "age"  save  the  imagi* 
nation  of  the  persons  who  live  in  that  age;  the  imagination 
of  a  few  leaders  supijlemented  by  that  of  many  followers? 
And  who  are  more  likely  than  Jesus  and  Paul  and  John  and 
the  others  to  have  been  the  leaders  in  whose  imaginations 
these  pictures  arose? 

If  these  allqfcd  legends  were  constructed  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  the  great  truth  of  the  divine-human  redemption, 
how  about  the  question  whether  the  men  who  constructed 
them  knew  that  truth?  Which  was  the  earlier  in  their 
minds,  the  truth  illustrated  or  the  story  by  which  they  il- 
lustrated it?  Could  they  have  invented  the  story  without 
having  first  i)erceived  the  truth?  The  more  you  think  of 
it  the  surer  you  will  be  that  these  records  did  not  origrnate 
in  the  dead  level  of  a  gregarious  myth-making  imagination, 
but  that  they  have  reached  us  as  the  product  of  one  or  a 
few  great  constructive  minds,  stirred  by  an  inspiration  not 
paralleled  elsewhere.  How  else  could  they  have  taught 
these  vital  iniths,  nearly  two  millenniums  before  the  Mod- 
em [nan  arose  to  expound  them? 

If  you  feel  contempt  for  the  doctrine  of  a  divine-human 
redemption,  you  may  perhaps  make  that  a  reason  for  re- 
pudiating the  passages  that  teach  it.     But  if  you  accept 
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the  doctrine  have  you  any  really  valid  reason  for  doubting 
the  authenticity  ut  tliv  passages?  It  wilt  hardly  be  claimed 
that  the  critical  details  are  decisive  except  as  one  marshals 
them  under  the  lead  of  some  historical  or  thcolo^'cal  theory. 
Unless  you  regard  their  religious  teachings  as  absurd,  wliy 
should  you  regard  these  parts  of  the  record  as  unliiatorical? 
You  accept  the  parables  as  the  correctly  reported  utterances 
of  a  real  person,  because  it  is  easier  to  account  for  them  thus 
than  in  any  other  way:  on  the  whole  does  not  the  reasoning 
apply  equally  to  the  parts  of  the  New  Testament  which 
make  the  bringing  in  of  the  divine-human  redemption  to  be 
that  which  is  most  vital  in  the  mission  of  Jesus?  If  you 
reject  the  redemptioii  ide-i.  that  will  of  course  involve  your 
rejecting  the  stataiients  that  affinn  it;  but  if  not.  what 
ground  have  you  for  denying  that  the  statcnients  are  true 
to  fact? 

In  fine.  Dr.  Royce  has  made  good  his  position.  To  minds 
that  accept  the  Christian  idea  of  God,  and  that  have  cen- 
turies of  Christian  heredity  and  training  back  of  them,  it 
is  possible  for  Philosophy  to  prove  that  the  divine-human 
redemption  is  the  most  vital  thing  in  religion.  Whether  Dr. 
Royce  would  have  iKCn  able  to  prove  this  if  it  had  not  first 
been  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  is  another  questioiu  On 
another  point  there  is  no  room  for  question.  Philosophy 
has  taken  possession  of  this  citadel  in  the  name  of  the  Evan- 
gvlical  truth.  It  cannot  hold  the  citadel  iinle^  it  is  willing 
also  to  defend  tlie  outworks — to  defend  the  other  essentially 
connected  Evangelical  doctrines,  including  the  doctrine  of 
the  truthfulness  of  the  Scriptures. 

WiLLts  J.  Beecher. 

Auburn,  N.  y. 
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The  Wotu  A  Smxttoai.  System.  An  Outline  of  MeUplqrMa.  By 
James  S.  Sxowden,  D.D^  LL.D.  Tbc  Macniillaa  Company.  Pp. 
3l6.     Ooth  t3  mo.     Price  $1.50  net 

Th«  <lo«iog  paragnipb  of  Ri«lo)ph  Eueken's  gnax  work,  The  Pi 
Icm  of  Ufe,  it  an  cloqiient  and  (tmcty  ph»  for  (be  uady  of  McUpby 
"We  fwl".  he  jajfs,  "wilh  incrcating  force  the  need  to  qrwheMie 
afrc&b:  the  need  of  tome  unifying,  tuilaining  lystcni  of  ideas    . 
We  mmt  liavc  recourse  to  MctapIi]rMcs." 

It  i*  certain  that  our  intense  and  absofbiog  devotion  each  man  W 
hit  own  special,  and  nwttly  narrow,  field  faaa  made  us  near-sighted. 
Or  in  the  familiar  Agure  "We  cannot  tee  the  wood  for  the  trees." 

We  hear  a  good  deal  of  the  revival  of  inierett  in  philosophy,  bnt, 
tbc  evidence  of  such  a  revival  is  lUM  abundant.    The  fruit  of  radfl 
revtral  as  there  may  be  i«  not  very  ulisfactory.     Much  of  it  is  no- 
tatlibctory  because  it  is  so  evidently  partial  and  partisan:  often  a 
mere  scrap  of  metaphysics  dragged  in  to  flavor  a  novel  or  xuttain  toot 
icl>cinc  of  sociology  or  therapcu lies- 
Many  of  Ibe  most  readable  contributions  to  the  discussion  of  phtio* 
tuphtc  subjects  are  the  work  of  entbnsiastlc  amateurs  who   take  M 
on  pleasant  excursions,  but  keep  near  the  shore  and  avad  tbc  highJ 
seas  of  Melsphytics  very  carefully.     Even  the  beet  of  our  pbilooj 
pbcTs  seem  to  have  lost  heart  and  arc  ready  to  leave  the  high 
altogether  and  settle  down  in  some  snug  harbor,  Hlce  Pranmatiim,  for' 
the    rest   of   their   days.     Others    drift  over    the    line    thji    separates 
philosophy  from  poetry,  and  cruise  about  in  the  pleasant  waicrs  of 
verse. 

Still  the  situation  is  not  hopclcts.  Indeed  it  is  the  more  hopeful  be- 
eause  it  it  so  unsatisfactory.  The  need  of  more  serious,  sane  and 
patient  study  of  &feta(»liysics  has  become  obvious;  and  the  world's  need 
it  ever  the  icholarV  opportunity,  therefore  we  hope  for  better  dtingi 
in  the  near  fuiurc.  The  ptycholoKist  and  phy»io1ogiiit  and  moral>st4 
and  physicist  are  crying  aloud  for  the  metaphysician  to  pat  their  wortt 
together — to  show  the  plans  and  s pec t locations  of  the  world. 

And  we  have  not  only  hope,  but  some  achicvcraentt  to  encourage 
us.  Such  men  as  James  and  Paulsen  and  Eucken  are  a  great  deal  tn 
have  in  one  generation.    And  h  is  with  joy  as  well  at  hope  ihat  we 


Me  one  of  Dur  UDcst  snd  boldnt  thinkers  taking  tiis  pen  in  hind  in 
lilts  good  cause. 

He  gains  our  soQd  will,  liru  of  all,  by  writing  Engliih  th»i  can  be 
mil  with  pleasure.  W«  mar  not  be  able  to  aKcee  with  all  he  tajrt; 
but  wc  mn  at  tcast  parM  it.  and  ilial  ie  a  good  deal. 

Hit  ihintcing  i&  straight  and  consistent.  It  is  not  at!  catj  Tcadint 
of  course — it  requires  more  than  Urge  type  to  cnkblc  one  to  read 
Philo»ophy — but  the  reader  who  briojis  an  earnest  mind  und  (air  in- 
letlifcence  to  the  rendinx  will  have  no  trouble  and  much  plcsture. 

He  has  the  courage  of  hi;  convictions;  does  not  evade  the  difficulties; 
does  not  select  hii  ground,  but  comes  out  into  the  open  and  defends 
his  po»ition!>  fairly. 

He  is  devout  and  Hhous  a  tiuing  reverence  for  the  sublime  themes 
which  he  disciuie;.  It  may  be  only  our  tatte,  but  we  didikc  the  fellow 
who  makes  jokct  about  the  toiar  system  or  is  "smart"  in  his  rcrnarks 
on  the  universe. 

The  doctritiv  taught  is  distinctly  idealistic  monism;  or  as  be  woold 
prefer  to  call  it.  personal  monistn- 

The  purpose  of  the  book  it  expository.  It  doe*  not  attempt  to  re* 
view  all  t.ytteni>  of  philosophy,  but  to  present  and  expound  the  Iratfa 
a!  he  sees  it 

About  half  of  the  book  is  a  slaten^ent  of  the  idealist's  view  of  the 
universe.    This  is  admirably  presented  under  these  chapters. 

I.  The  Nature  of  Metaphysics. 

3.  The  World  from  OifTercnt  View  Points. 
3-  The  Subjectivity  of  Sensation. 

4.  The  Subjecltvity  of  Space. 

5.  The  Subjectivity  of  Time. 
IS.  Subjective  Reality. 

7.  How  we  reach  Objective  Kealily. 

Tlius  far  he  keeps  the  main  road,  followinjt  Paulsen  for  the  most 
part,  and  aiming  only  at  making  inEclligibk  the  doctrine  taught  by 
idealist*  generally. 

Chapter  eight,  on  the  Nature  of  Objective  Reality  is.  perhaps,  the 
most  original  and  valuable  part  of  the  book.  The  World  as  Life. 
The  World  »i  ThoUKht.  The  World  at  Sensibility  and  the  World  as 
Will  arc  great  esfays  on  these  great  thcnKS. 

Chapter  nine  is  the  culmination  of  the  work.  Here  he  discusses  the 
World  and  God  and  reaches  conclusions  that  are  momentous,  c.  g. 
"Th*  material  universe  is  a  mode  of  divine  aclivitjr",  "The  soul  is 
derived  from  God.  .  .  .  The  soul  comes  into  being  in  the  phenomenal 
world  by  a  process  of  evolution.  .  ,  .  Human  souls  have  reached  a 
point  of  separatioo  from  the  divine  mind  and  have  patsed  into  per- 
sonality. .  .  .  Yet  we  are  not  to  suppose  human  souls  ever  become 
onloloifically  separate  from  G(ul,  .  .  .  The  relation  of  God  and  finite 
spirits  is  one  of  reciprocal  immanence;  God  is  in  all  souls  and  all 
souls  arc  in  God." 

The  dosing  chapter  on   Application   of  Idealism  di»cu5ic»  five  suV 
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I.  The  Relation  of  Mind  and  Body. 
a.  Iminotiatiiy. 

3.  Th«  Problem  of  Evil. 

4.  [tlcaiisni  an<l  RcliRwn. 

5.  [dcalism  of  Life. 

Thc»f ,  «peci«l1y  3  and  3,  are,  porh»f«,  the  liett  written  portions  of 
the  book,  but  perhaps  also  the  moit  opgn  to  utuck  oti  philoiophic 
2rouTid&. 

It  is  not  for  the  critic  to  determine  the  qacstion  whether  tbc  autbor 
sustains  hi*  Iheii*.  Tbti  i»  (he  function  of  tlic  jury  of  intelligent 
readers.    But  »  judge  charging  the  jurj-  we  may  remark. 

1.  ll  is  not  poxtiblc  to  prcsrnt  a  ciim|)!eic  (.yntein  of  M«tapli)riics 
and  also  to  defend  it  at  every  point  in  oar  tmalt  volumes  This  book 
prcKiiu  such  3  system  clearly,  consijiently  and  in  fair  proponiuni: 
it  does  not  allempt  to  prove  everything,  and  necessarily  assumes  a 
Ifood  deal  that  will  l>c  disputed  by  those  who  arc  not  tdcalisis. 

2.  The  advocate  of  idealistic  traiiitrn  labors  under  a  great  disad- 
vantage in  that  he  muxt  present  his  case  in  language  that  is  thorongUy 
dualtMic.  it  is  JmpussibLc  to  lind  words  that  are  neutral  for  many  of 
bis  most  fuitdanicncnl  ideas. 

3.  The  unsettled  state  of  psychologjr  is  a]»o  most  embarrassing.  Ho 
sysiem  of  Metaphysics  can  he  established  without  a  clear  definition  of 
the  soul,  ll  must  be  rc)jarded  :is  either  a  .lubslancr — ihitig-in-Jtself — 
or  a  stream  uf  consciousness.  This  <)uesiion  it  especially  important 
in  a  system  which  rests  fundamentally  on  the  soul  as  the  one  aad 
only  "bit  of  reality"  known  to  us  directly. 

4.  The  diflliculty  of  avoiding  the  conclusions  of  pantheism  is  a  real 
diffictdly.  Having  accepted  matter  as  "a  mode  of  divine  activity"  it 
is  not  easy  lo  find  firm  ground  for  personality.  In  this  work  the  most 
difficult  page*  are  205  ff,  fuUowing  (he  conclusion  of  104. 

5.  The  fncl  tliM  many — jierhapi  the  majority— of  our  greatest  stu- 
dents of  philosophy  arc  idealists  and  mostly  munists,  does  not  go  far 
to  prove  that  idealism  is  the  true  view;  but  it  doci  establish  a  pre- 
snmptioR  that  it  is  not  an  absurd  theory  to  be  laughed  out  of  eouit 
or  treated  with  contempt. 

It  may  be  that  the  rcactinti  from  positivism  and  practical  mater* 
iaiism  ban  carried  ut  too  far ;  but  this  remains  to  be  proved. 

6.  The  chief  ])ractical  value  of  Dr.  Snowdcn's  work  is  its  adapta- 
bility (o  the  needs  of  all  men  who  have  an  interest  in  philosophy,  but 
are  not  dfeply  read  in  the  sHbject.  The  book  is  not  merely  etcmeniary, 
but  k  is  distinctly  preparatory  and  introductory;  an  ideal  book  for 
use  in  colleges,  provided  they  are  not  afraid  of  "corrupting"  the 
minds  of  students  with  the  visions  of  idcalijm. 

S.  A.  UAanN. 
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of  Chkaco.  8vo.:  pp.  xii.  4A  Boaton  and  New  York:  Houghtoa 
Mifflin  Company.  The  Riverside  Press.  OHnbridge.  191a  Price, 
$2.50  neL 

"This  work."  in  the  words  o(  the  author,  "undertakes  an  inveitijEa- 
tioD  of  the  religious  upect  of  normal  human  experience.  The  p€>int 
of  view  employed  ia  that  of  functional  psycholoKy,  which  is  ncceturily 
genetic  «ntl  social.  Tlie  method  adopted  involves  the  use  of  mach 
material  from  anlhropolngy,  the  hiMory  ot  religion,  and  other  social 
scienees,  but  an  attempt  hai  been  made  lu  orijunize  this  material  and 
to  interpret  it  from  the  psjcfiological  standpoint.  This  hypothesis 
that  reltition  is  th?  consciousness  of  the  highest  social  values  arose 
from  sludica  in  these  liclda,  and  this  conception  bas  been  strengthened 
by  further  invegtigationt.  These  highest  social  values  appear  to  em- 
body more  or  ks«  idealixcd  expressions  of  the  moit  elemental  and 
urgent  life  impulses.  Religion  exprestes  the  desire  to  obtain  life  and 
.obtain  it  abundant ly.  In  all  stages  the  demand  is  for  'daily  bread'  and 
I  for  companionship  and  achievement  in  family  and  ci>inm'tinity  rcUtion- 
ships.  These  cravitigt  ct>nsti  tutc  the  inner  continuity  and  identity 
of  motive  in  all  the  diverse  types  of  religion,  primitive  and  modem, 
Psgan  and  Giristian.  The  social  consciousness  arises  in  every  group 
in  the  mediation  of  these  needs,  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  in 
the  aspiration  and  endeavor  to  make  life  more  varied,  more  adequate 
and  more  ideal.  In  their  simpler  cicprr-sMnnK  amoRK  primitive  peoples 
these  cravings  struggle  blindly,  being  dominated  by  rigid  custom  and 
by  magic.  In  higher  forms  they  are  gradually  freed  from  supersti- 
tion, and  guided  by  leeicd  cxpericnte,  and  are  incorporated  in  more 
elaborate  symbols." 

Dr.  Ames's  discussion  falls  into  four  parts.  Part  I  gives  "The  Mis* 
lory  and  Method  of  the  Psychology  of  Religion."  This  is  valuable 
specially  for  its  full  and  illuminatiog  presentation  of  the  aim.  the 
process  and  the  characteristic  of  Functional  Psycliology.  Part  II 
I  tDveitigaies  "The  Origin  of  Religion  in  the  Race."  This  origin  it 
'finds  in  the  loctal  customs  which  had  their  impulse  in  food  and  sex. 
With  rq^rd  to  these  customs  the  author  takes  issue  with  such  writers 
as  Jcvons  and  Frazcr  and  Lang.  Thus,  instead  uf  maintaining,  as 
tbcy  do,  a  radical  oppo.tituin  between  nmgic  and  relit;ion.  Dr.  Ames 
agrees  with  William  Robertson  Smith  in  "finding  the  distinction  be- 
tween religion  and  magic  only  in  the  fact  that  (he  former  is  social 
and  the  latter  individtial."  So.  too,  with  regard  to  spirits  he  dilTeri 
from  Tylor  and  all  who,  like  him.  wrote  under  the  iiiHuence  of  the 
old  rational  psychology,  in  thai  he  denies  that  "man  is  directly  con- 
Kioits  of  himself  as  a  spiritual  agent  and  ako  that  thin  conception  of 
the  human  soul  I»  the  very  'fons  et  origo"  of  the  conceptions  of  spirit 
and  deity  in  grneral."  "The  fact  seems  to  be,"  he  says,  "that  both 
self  and  object  arc  (used  in  one  activity  and  arc  not  contrasted  in 
Ihc  actor's  mind."  "A  spirit  is  an  object,  sensation,  or  image,  which 
strikes  the  allenlion  fordbly."  He  takes  issue  agsin  with  Jcvons  and 
writers  like  him  "who  deal  with  the  earliest  forms  of  sacrifice  in 
terms  'of  worship'."    "Worship."  he  holds,  "suggests  an  attitude  of 
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reverence  and  tru&l  toward  a  'bigh  God,'  which  is  qoilc  imposiiblc  in 
(he  primitive  stages  of  human  experietice,"  "The  idea  of  the  vieiim 
being  offctcd  to  the  god  t*  a  tate  dcvdopmeoL"  "Tlie  true  idea  ii  itut 
il  is  the  god  which  has  been  elain  in  order  that  his  followers  may 
sliare  lii>  life."  The  conception  of  sacrifice  as  ait  atonement  for  sia 
is  very  laie.  Even  ihc  piacular  sacriRccs  of  the  Hebrews  cmphasite 
rather  ceremonial  contact  with  sacred  objecU.  Prayer  is  ttripped  of 
itt  ordinary  itignificanoe.  *'It  ix  a%  posiible  to  have  prayer  which  is 
not  prayer  'to'  some  person  or  thinn.  3S  to  have  sacrifice  which  is  not 
ftscrilicc  'to'  some  person  or  thing.**  "Ko  more  than  speech  does 
prayer  presuppose  some  thccry  concerning  i)ic  uaturc  of  that  to  whidi 
it  seems  to  be  directed,"  "The  earlier  prayer*  were  in  reality  charrtu 
opcradnK  magically,  and  lacking  for  the  most  pari  the  etemcnts  of 
conversation  between  persons  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  usually  tn- 
letT>rrted," 

Part  III  discusses  "The  Rise  of  Religion  tn  the  IndivEdtial.''  In 
this  section  of  his  boolc  the  writer  draws  largely  on,  and  in  the  cnaiD 
follows,  such  well  known  authors  as  Starbuck.  James.  Coc.  King. 
He  denies,  for  example,  "to  the  mature  individual."  and  much  more  to 
the  infant,  "the  possession  of  a  'soiil*  in  the  sense  of  a  substantial 
and  static  entity  within  liiin."  "To  believe  in  infant  regeneration 
he  reijarili  as  inconsistent  and  unscientific."  .\dolcscencc  he  holds  to 
be  the  lime,  if  not  the  only  time,  for  rcliK>ous  awakeiiinic.  attd  the 
reason  for  this  he  finds  in  the  marked  development  dnriiis  this  period 
of  the  sexual  instinct  on  the  social  side.  He  condemns  "the  oM 
theories  of  natural  depravity  and  perversity."  Conversion  as  com- 
monly underjtciod  he  con»itler»  abnormal  .ind  reprehensible. 

Part  IV  treats  i)f  "The  Place  of  Kclision  in  the  Experience  of  the 
Individiinl  and  Society."  This  h.  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  sec- 
tion of  the  volume.  Religion  is  rightly  prcscnicd  as  "involving;  the 
entire  psychical  life."  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to 
minimiEe  the  intellectual  clement.  Even  the  importance  of  the  idea 
of  God  it  depreciated  "The  truth  of  the  matter  may  be  put  this 
way:  Cod  U  not  known.  Itc  U  nor  undrrtlood;  He  h  tued — (italics 
the  author's).  "The  "attribuies"  in  the  conception  of  God  are  at 
numerous  as  the  ideal  interests  ai  thoHc  who  use  it.  for  it  signiiict  the 
totality  o(  our  purposes  a'ld  values."  "Uoctrines  arc  but  working 
hypotheses,  stilijef,!  to  consiani  modiAcation  and  revision  in  the  light 
of  further  cxprricrce  and  reflection,"  The  same  minimizing  tendency 
appears  with  rcgafd  to  the  place  of  feeling  in  religion.  As  Siartiuck 
and  Pratt  subordinate  ideas  to  feeling,  so  Dr.  .\mes  would  make  both 
"secondary  to  the  activities  of  the  organism;"  and  he  would  regard 
these  at  "instinctive  snd  orsanic  and  as  arising  within  the  life  procesi 
in  the  course  of  the  adjustment  which  it  invotvcs."  Genius  sod 
inspiration  he  identities,  and  lie  makes  them  simply  the  highest  result 
of  sudi  adjusiment.  This  he  attempts  to  illustrate  nnd  in  sn  far  forth 
establish  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrew  prophets^  In  his  own  words,  "the 
genius,  whatever  the  sphere  of  his  activity,  is  an  individual  of  remark- 
able native  ability,  profoundly  saturated  with  the  social  cociscwusneis. 
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and  opcraiiflg  cfFcciiveljr  lo  briny  tliat  consciousness  to  greater  clear- 
ncM  and  rtficicncy."  On  tlie  other  hand,  "non- religious  persons  arc 
those  who  fail  to  enter  vitally  into  a  world  of  social  activitic*  and 
fccLings."  Tbai  ii  to  aty,  "tbc  sodul  cvniciuusncss,  in  its  motl  inlimate 
and  vital  phases,  is  identical  with  tdittion."  An  inlercstiiiz.  it  not 
always  an  illuniiitating,  chai>t«r  follows  on  "The  Psychology  of  the 
Rcligioiii  Sects."  "Eacli  denomination  represents  a  lypc  nf  person- 
ality, a  social  atratilication,  which  is  determined  in  iti  oHgitml  (lallcni 
by  the  economic  forces  and  the  personal  leadership  which  faahioncd  iu 
Afterwards  it  anKreitatcs  like-minded  people  to  itself  and  stamps  its 
members  wttli  its  own  marks."  The  closing  chapter  is  entitled 
"Democracy  luid  Scienc«."  In  it  we  are  shcitvn  tliai  as  "the  two 
most  characteristic  features  of  the  aspiring  life  of  the  present  period 
arc  the  democraiic  and  scienrilic  tendencies."  90  the  distinctive  "liK- 
ntticance  of  democracy  and  scictici;  is  rclikious.''  Hence — and  this  sums 
up  this  whole  treatise — ^"Tbere  will  he  creeds,  but  they  will  afTirni 
no  more  Ihan  is  really  beliiful  (o  believe,  ritual,  hut  only  what  is 
beautiful  or  edifying;  everything  must  justify  itself  by  function."  In 
a  word,  praomalism  it  the  explanation  because  the  essence  of  re- 
ligion.    It  worVs :  that  is  why  it  is,  and  why  it  is  what  it  is. 

Adequate  criticism  of  so  large  a  book  as  this  of  Dr.  Atnes  ia,  oi 
course,  imposnble  within  our  limits.  We  can  remark  only  in  a  gen> 
eral  way  at  follows: 

I.    The  functional  psychology,  if  tised  as  an  exfrianation  of  religion, 
is  open  to  the  same  criticism  to  which  praKniattsni  in  gEeneral  is  ex- 
posed as  a  philosophy.    That  ts,  it  itaclf  detnaivcls  explanation.    Thus 
praKmalism    linds  the  test  of  truth  in  workability:  what   will   work 
is  true.     But   what  i»  meant  by  workability?     That  depends  on  th« 
end  in  view.     If  it  be  rifihleousness,  it   will  he  one  thing;  if  tl  he 
happiness,  it  will  be  nnothcr;  if  ii  be  sclf-rcaliiaiion,  it  will  be  some- 
thing else:  if  it  be  material  prosperity,  it  will  again  be  ilifferent:  in 
a  word,  your  coiicepticm  of  workability  will  be  dcterniincil  by  your 
theory  of  the  highest  good.     Thus  pragmatism.  Iu  be  a  philosophy, 
mtitt  call  in  another'  and  deeper  philosophy;  and  so  tt  itself  is  really 
not  a  philosophy.     Precisely  so  is  it  with  functional,  which  might  be 
called  praRmatic  psychology.     This,  as  our  author  maintains.  Is  char- 
acleriiiticany  "voluniaridtic."     In   its  lowest  terms  it  is  the  study  of 
Strivings.    Sirivings,  however,  mean  nothing  apart  from  an  end.    They 
are  good  or  had.  they  are  high  or  low;  and,  hence,  they  are  sifnilicant 
and  worthy  of  study,  only  in  view  of  what  is  striven  after.     Nor  is 
this  all.     They  can  not  be  studied  simply  as  strivings,  even  if  we 
could  overlook   ihe  iiiiprontableness  of  such  study — they  can  not  be 
Studied  simply  as  strivings,  unless  we  know  what  strives  and  what 
is  striven  after.    The  striving  of  a  dog  will  nol  be  rightly  interpreted 
even  as  mere  striving,  if  it  be  studied  as  if  it  were  the  striving  of  a 
man.    The  hypothesis  that  religion  expresses  the  effort  after  adjttst- 
mcnt    to  environnieni   in    view  of  "ihe  highest   social   values"   is   un- 
fruitful by  iuelf.     We  must  sL-irt  with  a  social  being  and  we  must 
know  what  are  the  highest  social  values.    Our  standpoint  mutt  embrace 
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the  static  and  the  ideal  at  well  «s  ihc  functionaL  In  s  woril,  c«cb 
within  the  sjAitn  of  psycholoKy.  our  auth(>r't  method  i«  iropouiUe. 
a.  Tile  problem  which  hr  would  wIvc  and  which  he  believ« 
hiranelf  to  have  solved  is  not  the  problem  to  be  soWtil.  For  irxamtile, 
holding  an  he  doe*  that  "the  origin  of  relinion  it  to  bc  found  in  the 
oriRin  of  the  social  consdoiuncst,"  he  thinks  that  be  has  cx^sincd 
relitpon  when  he  has  explained  the  social  conteiousnets.  Tlie  fact  'a. 
however,  ihst  the  religious  consciouKness  and  the  tocial  conscioutness 
are  not  identical.  Doubtless,  that  ti  b  poor  kind  of  icligioa  which  is 
untocial.  but  who  hat  not  seen  exceedingly  religious  persons  who 
were  very  unsocial  anil  social  persons  who  were  not  religious?  Tlut 
it  to  cay,  in  becoming  soeinl  man  data  not  necettarily  become  relieious. 
On  ihc  contrary,  the  ilittinguiRhing  mark  of  al!  religion,  the  lowcsc 
as  well  as  the  highest,  is  the  sense  of  relation  to  the  SupematuraL 
Where  wc  have  this  sense  we  hsve  religion.  When  we  do  not  have 
it,  we  do  not  have  religion,  uiileaa  religion  be  taken  in  a  racaninx  other 
than  it*  historical  and  common  one.  Now.  nothing  is  more  character- 
istic of  Dr.  Ames's  whole  discussion  than  the  way  in  which  he  ignore* 
the  conception  of  the  Siipernatural.  He  writes  a  long  chapter  on 
"The  l>cveIopment  of  Religion."  including  Chfisiianity,  and  so  far  as 
wc  can  discover,  there  is  in  it  not  one  reference  lo  the  conception  of 
Ihe  Supernatural.  That  it  to  «ay,  what  needs  most  to  be  explained  he 
doea  not  try  to  explain.  Because  the  sucial  consciousnett  has  mtxh 
10  do  with  determining  what  objects  shall  be  regarded  as  supernaiaral 
and  what  shall  be  the  attribuics  of  the  Supernatural,  he  scerat  to  think 
that  the  social  consciousness  is  all  that  there  is  to  account  for.  He 
makes  the  same  mistake  as  does  the  Assoclalionist  llieory  of  Morals. 
This  may  explain  why  this  raihcr  Chan  that  is  regarded  obligatory,  but 
what  is  to  be  explained  is  the  idea  of  obligation:  and  precisely  so,  the 
social  cviiiciousn«as  muy  throw  light  on  the  kind  of  religion  prevalent, 
but  the  real  problem  is  as  to  the  fact  of  religion  itself, 

3.  The  generalisations  and  (he  arguments  of  our  author  seem  to 
be  determined  not  so  much  by  facts  and  logic  as  by  the  theory  to 
be  supported.  Our  limits  permit  only  an  example  or  two.  Thus  he 
says  (quoting  Starbuck)  :  "  'One  of  the  most  pronounced  characteriitict 
of  the  retiginn  of  childhnod  is  thai  wtligion  is  distitictively  exUn4it  lo 
ike  (hild  ralhfr  than  iomtthing  rMch  pnatrssei  ititfr  s'iffnifieoittt' 
(italics  his).  In  the  replies  I  received  lo  the  question.  What  im- 
pressions did  the  church  services  and  the  Sunday  School  make?  the 
most  frequent  answer  was  that  ihey  made  little  or  no  impression  at 
alL  'Up  to  the  age  of  twelve.  1  know  of  no  detinile  impression  the 
church  service  made  on  me.  t  took  it  as  a  matter  of  course.' "  This, 
it  will  be  observed.  Is  simply  testimony:  and  it  is  testimony  whote 
value  as  proof  must  he  considerably  leuened  by  ihc  (act  that  ihose 
whote  experience  was  different,  if  there  were  such,  would  for  that 
very  reason  have  been  unlikely  to  give  their  experience.  Even  the 
questionnaire  of  an  eminent  psycbulogist  of  religion  would  not  ditpow 
ihetn  to  expose  anything  to  sacred.  For  himself,  however,  the  writer 
is  willisg  to  tay  under  the  circumstances,  that  the  sermons  which  tm* 
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pressed  him  tnoti,  and  most  inwardlr  au  well  as  pcntianmilf,  were 
(bos«  10  which  he  tiatcntd  before  lie  was  twelve  years  old;  ihai  hi» 
twelve  years  in  the  pa^turate  cnnvincc  hini  thai  his  experience  in  this 
respect  wB»  in  no  wise  exceptional:  and  that  he  does  not  see  why 
this  mtimony  of  his,  even  as  the  basis  for  scicntiiic  genera lixatioo, 
is  Dot  at  Kood  as  lh«  opposite.  Again,  w«  are  told  that  "the  fact 
that  the  Bible  wa»  the  book  most  conmionlv  printetl  may  be  regariled 
U  the  cause  almost  as  much  as  the  result  of  iu  auihority.  'It  became 
at  once  a  primer,  a  history,  and  a  law  book.""  But  why  was  it  most 
commonly  printed?  It  was  not  the  only  book.  Our  author  is  so  bent 
on  denying  the  ^uixriiatural  authorilj-  of  the  Bible  that  he  overlooks, 
it  he  does  not  try  to  ubjicure,  the  taci  that  the  Bible  was  most  com- 
monly printed  just  because  of  its  icmeral  acceptance  as  (he  supcrnattiral 
ftothorily:  and  that  the  universal  circulation  of  it  thus  promoted  would 
rather  have  tended  10  expose  and  to  refute  its  claimi,  had  they  been 
false.  Once  more.  Dr.  .\m<«  writes:  "There  is  abundant  evidence  that 
primitive  customs  and  taboos  do  not  arise  from  ideas  or  from  syslems 
of  belief,  and  modern  psycholoicy  has  made  it  possible  to  account  for 
such  usages  upon  other  and  far  mure  convincing  grounds.  Many  lines 
of  proof  support  this  view.  For  example,  the  replies  of  savages  them- 
selves  lo  inquiries  concerning  their  customs  are  good  evidenc«  that 
thnr  conduct  docs  not  issue  from  'ideas'  nor  depend  upon  'reasons.' 
Tlicy  simply  say,  'It  is  our  custom.'  One  soon  cets  lircd  of  the 
everlasting  anssvcr  that  meets  your  questioning  at  every  turn,  'It 
is  our  cHstoBi.'"  Because,  however,  this  is  the  answer  given,  it  does 
not  follow,  an  Dr.  .A.mcs  hoMi,  that  it  must  he  the  true  explanniion. 

I  Doubtless,  many  customs,  whether  in  the  case  of  savaRC  or  of  civilized 
(ntn,  are  only  "reactions  10  felt  needs,"  Wc  may  not,  however,  con- 
clude from  this  that  they  arc  "non- rational."  TIk  appetite  to  which 
the  eustom  is  a  response  may  be  non-rational,  as  hunger,  hut  the 
response  with  which  the  custom  began  could  not  in  the  case  of  man 
be  non-rational:  for  he  is  eisemully  a  rational  being.  He  must,  there- 
fore, in  the  first  instance  at  least,  even  take  of  a  particular  kind  of 
fond  because  he  has  the  idea  of  the  takiuK  of  it  as  tilted  In  gratify 
some  particular  appetency.  This  is  so  because  his  nature  is  rational 
and  he  must  act  according  to  his  nature.  Made  lo  receive  ideas  and 
to  respond  to  them,  the  only  final  and  valid  explanation  of  his  acts  and 
even  of  his  customs  must  be  the  intelleclualislic  one.  This  ts  conArmed, 
rather  than  controverted  as  Dr.  Ames  thinks,  by  "the  fact  that  many 

rdiffercni  myths  or  stories  will  be  told  by  the  sime  savage  at  difTcreni 
times  to  account  for  his  custom."  This  may  indicate  that  "he  has  no 
definite  theory  with  reference  to  his  customs."  that  he  cannot  recall  the 
ideas  in  which  Ihcy  originated;  but  docs  it  not  certainly  indicate  also 
that  there  ranst  be  a  theory,  that  the  custom  must  have  had  its  genesis 
In  an  idea?  Were  it  not  so,  why  would  the  savage  oflFer  so  many  ex- 
planations? Though  he  cannot  sug:gcst  a  rational  one,  he  feels  that 
there  must  be  one. 
4.  This  whole  functional  and  voluntaristic  psychology  i.i  as  unsatis- 

I  faelory.  lo  say  no  more,  as  it  is  clever.     It  aims  to  show,  and  to  the 
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merely  svpcrficiat  obien-fr  it  may  show,  how  even  ihe  bluest  nlicJoo 
i>  deircloped  ovt  o(  "tli«  itnptilB**"  towsrd  "food  and  sex."  It  bas  aot 
shown,  however,  and  it  can  not  »how,  why  ii  a  that,  though  all  aai- 
traU  are  at  least  as  impresfionaMe  to  "impulses"  toward  "food  and 
scx~  as  man  is,  y«t  man  is  the  only  animal  who  rises  tn  religion.  Is 
not  this  the  thing  to  be  explained?  Can  it  be  explained  otherwise  than 
thai  man  is  ihc  only  aiiinul  to  whom  God  has  revealed  or  could  reveal 
himself? 
Prineeton.  Wiluam  Brentox  Gmtn,  Ja. 


The  Psychology  or  the  Chbistias  Lire.  A  Coniribtiiion  to  the 
Si-ii-niific  Study  of  Clirisiian  Experience  and  Character.  By 
HowACT,  Ejiokv  WA«NEit,  M..'V,  D.D.  With  IntroduciJon  liy  Jokn 
R.  MoTT,  LL.D.  8ro,  pp.  401.  Firming  H.  Rcvell  Company: 
New  York,  Chicago,  Toronto,  London,  and  HdinbtirRli.  191a 
Price  $1.50  net. 
"This  is  exclusively  a  psychology  of  the  Chrittian  life."  It  la  tnorc. 
It  i*  an  argument  for  the  supematuralnus  of  that  life  hased  on  its 
p^chology.  "Jt  docs  not,  therefore,  purport  to  be  a  treatise  presenting 
merely  a  disinterested  disctission  of  phettomena.  without  definile  con- 
clusions reached,  or  positive  positions  taken.  Its  aim  is  to  show  thai 
ati  iitlclliKcnt  study  of  all  the  facts  embraced  in  the  iield  outlined  leadi 
to  one  inevitaWe  culmination:  the  postulalion  ol  supernatural  ori- 
gin to  spccilic  psychical  processes  invotved  in  Christian  experience, 
constituting  the  experimental  Christian  life  a  distinctively  tapcmatural 
life — it  being  expressly  understood  that  this  supernatural  origin  ts 
not  disorderly  or  capricious,  but  evidently  acting  under  some  spiritual 
order  well  beyond  all  range  of  the  natural  order  with  which  we  are 
familiar.  Such  suiieniaturalistic  vit^w  seems  10  the  author  to  be  the 
only  position  tenabEc.  and  this  conviction  give*  purpose  and  form  to 
the  entire  discussion."  Beyond  this,  the  psychology  and  the  argument 
based  on  it  are  distinctively  "Ckristtan."  Thai  is,  they  admit  "the 
validity  of  Scriptural  insight  as  a  source  of  reliable  iuforaiation  in 
the  psychical  area."  There  are  two  Imoks:  Book  I  treating  of  "The 
Inner  Life"  of  the  Christian  and  Rook  II.  of  his  "Outer  IJfe."  Book 
I,  agiiin,  falls  into  two  parts.  Part  I  tcts  forth  "The  States  of  Chris- 
tian Experience."  These  are  four:  first,  the  "Antecedent  States."  or 
those  prior  to  conversion;  second,  the  "Cataclysmic  States,"  or  those 
when  "salvation  comes  through  calaclysm:"  third,  Ihe  "Stale  under 
Christian  Nurture,"  or  those  when  Christian  life  is  experienced 
through  Cliriitian  Nunurc;  and,  fourth,  the  "Slates  in  Ascent,"  or 
those  which  express  themsdvcr,  in  the  progressive  siages  of  growth 
in  grace.  Part  II  lakes,  op  the  question  o(  "Origins,"  These  it  locates 
in  the  sulilimin.il  consciousness.  .It  ihey  are  thus  "beyond  observa- 
tion." they  must  he  learned  either  by  psychological  inference  or  from 
the  testimony  of  Scripture  or  from  both  sources.  "The  Availability  of 
Psychological  Inference"  is,  therefore,  considered  and  esublished.  It 
is  found  that  the  phenomena  of  the  Christian  life  already  set  forth 
warrant  three  inferences:  that  "forces  are  at  work  in  the  sub<on- 
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sctout  resion:"  that  "they  oprrate  under  fixed  laws:"  that  "they  nuni- 
f«[  imclliKtnt  ijualitics."  It  t»  also  shown  that  four  "crroncou*  in- 
ferences" iire  drnwn  :  (i  1  thai  ihc  phmumcni  of  coiivcriion  are  "the 
oulcontc  of  adolescent  ehjiige."  which  it  a  concluiioa  not  warranted 
by  the  dais;  <i)  that  parallel  phenomena  pmve  the  phenunnrna  of 
conversion  to  be  "reactive."  which  pheoomena  are  not  really  inrallel ; 
(S)  that  ineapacity  demonitrates  these  phcnoracna  to  be  iirueltiral, 
but  genuine  incapacity  is  vcr>-  rare  and  it  warrants  no  such  inference 
V  alleged :  (4)  that  the  phenomena  originate  in  "hypnotic  su^eition," 
but  this  is  »Cl  atidc  by  Ihc  deplorable  rciulti  g[  hypnutie  action." 
Tbns  we  are  thrown  back  for  the  answer  to  our  tnQuirj-  uti  "ScTipture 
insighi."  Can.  however,  the  reliability  of  thU  be  csiahliihcd ?  It 
would  seem  ta  It  11  oonlirmed  by  four  credentials.  Us  "diaioioics  of 
II  piychical  dijorder,"  it*  "prescription  for  relief."  its  "definition  of 
I  processes  of  relief."  its  "familiarity  with  mn<lition»  involved" — all 
prove  "the  unerring  accuracy  of  Scripture  intight  in  the  region  of 
consciousness."  and  this  eaiabl ishes  its  "claitn  upon  our  credence  when- 
erer  we  find  it  to  speak  concerning  such  occurrences  as  take  place  in 
the  depths  of  the  subconscious."  "For  the  difference  between  tlicse  two 
classes  of  psychical  occurrence!>,  those  tianspiriiiK  iti  consciousness 
and  those  in  mbcootcioumess.  i«  one  evidently  arinng  in  the  limita- 
I  tions  of  the  ordinary  powcri  of  human  insight.  Ituth  are  occurrences 
"  in  the  psychical  field  of  kindred,  if  not  identical,  nature:  their  differ- 
entiation is  one  of  location,  one  class  iranspirinR  under  the  liRht  of 
cotisciousnes$,  the  other  in  the  obscurity  of  subconsciousness.  Indeed, 
the  dil&fulttes  arising  in  the  analysis  of  conscious  occurrences  are 
often  as  insurmountable  for  ordinary  insight  as  are  those  pertaining 
to  sulK'onscious  processes.  A  peiii'tration  equal  to  the  task  of  clearing 
away  .ill  such  difliculttes  with  reference  to  conscious  psychical  activi- 
ties, as  wc  have  seen  Scriptural  insight  to  have,  may  as  well  be  able 
to  do  the  same  tor  subconscious  spiritual  occurrences.  It  should,  there- 
fore, be  no  strain  upon  the  most  scrupulous  tnYestigation  to  concede 
to  Scriptural  litnight  the  right  to  speak  viriih  authority  concerning  the 
subconscious  conditions  involved  in  Christian  experience,  should  it  so 
choose."  Now  this  it  has  done.  It  twlifies,  that  "the  Holy  Spirit  abides 
in  the  psychical  field";  lliat  He  is  "beneath  good  tmpuUe":  that  "He 
ilonc  regenerates";  that  "He  confers  life  and  power":  that  He  "trans- 
forms in  Christian  errowth."  Book  II  gets  forth  "the  Outer  Life"  of 
the  Christian.  This  is  found  to  enrretpond  with  and  so  to  evidence 
its  inward  change  and  power.  Christian  character  and  conduct  inanifesi 
themselves  along  three  lines;  personal,  evangelistic,  sociological :  these 
<levclQpmcnt$  arc  unique:  and  through  tlieir  reaction  on  psychiail  facili- 
ties and  psyellical  perceptions  they  point  to  a  future  of  hunun  pro- 
gress and  glory  that  rami  be  the  eternal  demonstration  of  the  wisdom 
and  power  of  Gud  Himself.  Such  in  brief  and  very  imperfectly  is 
tile  outline  and  argument  of  Dr.  Warner's,  10  say  the  least,  remarkable 
book. 
The  following  general  criticisms  are  submitted: 
t.  It  is  well  tbat  this  work  has  been  done    During  the  Ian  ten  or 
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fifteen  yt»n  truti^cs  on  the  fijchoioer  of  religion  have  been  so  au- 
tn«foui  and  so  able,  that  the  natn«s  of  Surtnick  and  James  and  Pntt 
and  Hall  and  Coc  >nd  Amct  are  on  the  tip*  even  of  colttge  Mudeoti. 
The&e  writers,  honrrrr,  have  approached  their  subject  froni  a  noiH 
christiui  standpoint,  &nd  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  influtace 
of  (heir  pubUcatioru  haa,  en  the  whole,  been  anii-diiistian.  Psjrcbo- 
logical  processes  are  coining  to  be  regarded  as  explaining  awajr  the 
supernatural  in  Christian  experience.  It  is,  therefore,  ItiKh  time  that 
the  "pKhology  of  the  Cbriitia*  \itt"  should  be  Kt  fonh,  and  that  this 
sboald  he  done  bj  one  who  studies  it  and  who  portrajrs  it  as  a  Chris* 
lian.  An  Schmidt  has  shown  in  his  Die  Vcrschiedcncn  Typen  Re- 
ligiocer  Erfahrung  ond  die  Psychologic,  "we  cannot  reach  the  speeiftc- 
ally  religious  frelinn  b>-  wiy  of  exaniiiiAiion  of  inercly  assumed  laa- 
dred  nx>odR.  analogous  feelings,  Axed  ideas,  niorbid  states  of  mind." 
"So  one  can  pass  judgment  on  sach  a  phenooienon  as  religion"  and 
this  applies  prceinincntly  to  the  Christian  religion — ^"except  one  who 
Itnows  it  from  his  own  ejcperiencea." 

J.  It  is  well  that  this  ncceuary  aitd  difficult  work  has  Itccii  done  to 
carffully  and  in  the  main  so  satisfactorily  a«  Dr.  Warner  has  done 
it.  He  writes  out  of  ample  and  general!/  accurate  information.  He 
has  brotiKht  to  his  task  a  mind  which  has  had  the  best  modern  edu- 
cational advanlatcea.  He  has  kept  abreast  of  rcseaich  and  discussion 
on  hi&  subject.  He  shows  familiarity  with  the  results  and  even  sfto' 
pathy  with  the  methods  of  the  masters  of  the  new  science  of  the 
psychology  of  religion.  "Above  all,  he  has  had  the  absoltttcty  b- 
valuable  corrective  of  a  lonif  and  fruitftti  career  in  (he  Christian  tnbi> 
isiry."  "Hit  whole  life  has  been  spent,  therefore,  in  what  might  be 
called  the  laboratory  of  Christian  observation  and  experience."  His 
position,  moreover,  on  psychological  questions  is  sound,  sounder  some- 
times than  that  of  hij  masters.  For  example,  he  never  falls  into  the 
error  of  many  revivalists  that  Cod  reveals  Himself  directly  in  the 
ftoot.  "In  all  this  wonderful  achievemem" — he  is  referring  to  regen- 
CTAllon  and  sanctitication— "the  Holy  Spirit."  he  says,  "docs  not  ap- 
pear in  consciousness.  There  is  no  direct  perception  of  Him  as  a 
person:  nor  is  a  single  stroke  of  his  actual  work  percciixd  in  con- 
sciousness." The  supernatural  results  neeesfarity  presuppose  super- 
natural activity.  The  "new  creation"  demonstrMes  the  Creaior,  but  we 
do  not  sec  or  hear  him.  Vie  are  conscious  of  what  must  be  his  direct 
woflc.  but  we  are  never  conscious  of  him  hinnrctf.  Again,  our  author 
avoids  the  mistake  of  the  many  psychologists  who  would  make  re- 
ligion originate  in  feeling.  On  the  contrary,  with  Prol  Fraaci* 
Bowen,  he  regards  "feeling  as  a  state  of  mind  consequent  on  the  re- 
ception of  sonic  idea."  Hence,  he  says,  "Emotion  is  a  psychical  reac* 
ciofl  occurring  on  the  occasion  of  the  presence  in  the  mind  of  definite, 
correlated,  perceptive  states."  So,  also,  he  is  sound  and  clear  in  his 
account  of  the  relation  of  conduct  to  character.  "Merc  verbal  asser- 
tion cannot  make  character,  he  says;  "persistent  profession  will  not 
issue  in  character;  conduct  atone  produces  eharicter."  His  argument, 
too,  in^]resses  u*  as  valid.     He  meets  squarely,  m  we  have  seen,  the 
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four  infereticf!  on  which  psycholoitists  rely  to  explain  amy  the  Super- 
Datural  iii  Christian  experience.  >ml  he  proves  the  worth  of  Scrip- 
tural insight  in  lu  affimiation  of  the  Supernatural  in  Chriilian  life. 
The  "proven  accuraey  of  Scripture  insight"  in  the  region  of  conscious' 
Dtsi  entitles  it  to  credence  when  it  ipcaks.  as  it  dots,  coiiceminic  the 
,'Snbcon(dotu.  At  lenst.  it  puts  llic  burden  of  proof  on  lho«e  who  deny 
s  tmnworthinc»5  in  the  latter  sphere.  It  brinRS  it  up  to  the  psychol- 
ogists to  show  that  this  sphere  differs  radically  from  the  other,  and  Otis 
they  can  not  Jo  just  beeauM  it  is  subconscious.  The  case  is  a*  thoagh 
a  traveler  who  had  been  found  to  he  iilwayi  and  most  strikingly 
correct  in  hi«  statcTncnl*  regarding  a  country  to  which  we  could  go 
ourselvct  and  >o  verify  thcnt  were  to  tell  ui  of  ■  land  which  he  said 
that  he  had  visited  but  to  which  we  ourselves  could  not  go.  We 
should  siill  be  bound  to  believe  him,  unless  it  could  be  shown  that 
what  he  said  was  intrinsically  incredible.  In  claiming  or  in  admitting 
this,  moreover,  the  ulmosi  caution  woulit  be  necessary.  To  the  Siam- 
ese Emperor  tJie  9>latctiien[  that  thi-ic  were  lakes,  the  water  of  which 
lometmiM  bccanie  so  solid  that  elephants  could  walk  on  it  seemed 
impossible.  Now  the  only  ground  on  which  the  activity  of  the 
Supernatural  in  the  subliminal  consciousness  can  be  pronouncetl  in- 
eredible  is  the  denial  of  the  Supernatural  itself.  But  to  deny  the 
Supcmalurnl  is  to  beg  the  very  question  at  issue.  Beyond  this,  the 
Chri*tian  canno4  interpret  his  experience  as  he  does;  i.  e^  as  ex- 
pressing; new  lipiritual  life  out  of  spiriiua.1  death,  and  hia  causal  judg- 
ment not  insist  on  a  supernatural  explanation:  and  the  non-Christian, 
if  logical,  must  estimate  the  experience  of  his  Christian  friend  in  the 
•ame  way;  for  "an  iutcrpretntion  thai  conceives  of  the  process  of 
Oiristian  experience  as  purely  automatic,  mechanical,  unvolitionat, 
nv«  as  harmony  with  the  most  arbitrary  law  may  be  tccmingly  vo- 
litional in  a  delusive  way.  takes  all  sense  of  direct  personal  contact 
with  ihe  Spirit  of  Gnd  out  of  Christian  experienee,  strip*  it  of  all 
warmth  of  spirituality,  leaving  it  cold  and  formal,  thouijh  perhaps  ad- 
lirable  as  an  exact  chciiucaLl  process  would  be"  That  i*.  the  purely 
psychological  cxplaiiaiiou  of  Christnin  experience  destroys  its  char- 
acter as  Chrisluin  experience.  But  this  al  once  slam^is  it  ai  an  illegi- 
timate explanation:  that  can  not  explain  which  wipes  out  what  it 
would  account  for.  In  a  word,  not  only  does  the  supenuHuralittic 
expl.tnation  given  by  Scriptural  insight  seem  to  be  justified  by  the 
facts  which  establish  the  competency  of  Scriptural  insight,  but  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  case  this  is  the  only  reasonable  explannlion.  Hence, 
our  author  is  right  when  he  adds;  "We  confidently  close  this  sttidy 
with  the  cottclusion  that  the  tin»l  word  has  been  spoken  by  Scripture 
insight,  and  that  the  ultimate  power  operative  in  Christian  experience, 
is  (he  Holy  Spirit." 

3.  And  yet  this  admirable  book  haa  defects:  and  just  because  it  is 
to  admirable,  these  should  be  m  least  pointed  otn.  Thus,  it  claims 
too  much  for  its  own  argument  as  over  against  Ihe  other  argrutnents 
for  the  Christian  religion.  For  example,  it  Is  not  triie  that  "even  if 
all  historic  factors  were  to  prove  fallacious  and  be  abandoned  there 
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OnMamtr  »  ■■'■laraf.  StS  kn  m 
\A  U'mmwmikfiuiy9$emot< 
iH  mfttmt  etiiw.  As>m.  ow  a«hor'a 
ten  CTpfffanei  and  of  iu  tMplieabow  i»  u  uturfcm. 
ion  wUdi  he  pvc*  wkj  Ifce 
ndktllj  f  ram  the  'tmtadjmmk.  tiatoT 
omMttcd,  dicvc  it  ao  focinrenns,  no  doMias.  Then 
no  <ittoflioii  of  fbc  ipirital  Batnre  by  rmoa  of 
Acfc  h  ao  rcfracradon.  The  sont  having  nercr  Mpanaed  ilHlf  fna 
lb*  bca««n>r  Father  and  fm  faniljr  bjr  iJintpiBmnr.  tfaere  n  ao  atf^ 
lioCL  All  that  it  mrtmgtt  now  in  ibc  tdv-coBtcioas  by  die  Hoiy  Spirit 
ia  toMbttm  with  wtut  rtnuina  alter  tb«  coiaptew  diniiaaiioa  fraa 
Ibc  litmbem  of  all  iboie  condititKu  wWcb  oair  ocaa  m  oaaasqant 
■pan  laMtaal  iJa.  The  ebtti  Mtf  napoa^rt  mder  OriMia  aar- 
tare  nnit  no  convenioa  and  nercr  ha*  any."  It  woald  be  ilHrah  to 
And  a  paraKrapb  mort  packed  wkb  terious  mistaket.  To  rcicr  only 
to  lome  of  ihotc  o«i  the  turface.  we  arc  born  "mos  of  God"  laataid 
of  being,  ai  Paul  nyt,  "^  nature  the  children  of  wntfa,  cva  as  odwi^ 
(Epii.  II.  i) :  »h<a  Jcsui  taiil  to  Ntcodenuu:  "Verilr.  verily.  I  say 
onto  tbcc,  except  a  man  be  bom  a«ain,  be  can  not  Ke  the  kiagdooi  of 
Goff*  (Jahn  III.  3).  be  thoald  luve  added  that  tbit  astertioa.  tbotiKh 
onqoalified,  bad  do  reference  to  those  bromcfil  Dp  In  dtristian  hotaes: 
lin  ia  ibc  caiuc  ntber  than  the  con»a|uencc  of  cormption  of  aaiaie: 
etc.,  etc.  Of  coHr»e,  fcriwcrn  the  cxpenoiee  of  the  «>i  inatcficd  into 
the  kingdom  out  of  the  gutter  and  the  chiM  trained  op  (or  the  ktng- 
(totn  tuxler  Oiriiiian  infiueocefl  from  the  first  there  will  be  and  mat 
be  a  great  difference,  but  this  will  not  be  becatnc  the  former  haa  been 
rcKeneraled  and  the  latter  hai  not  been,  tt  u-ill  be  becaote  the  odd- 
trut  lielween  death  and  life  must  in  the  former,  from  the  nature  o( 
the  caie.  reveal  iucif  suddenly  and  sharply;  whereas  m  the  latter  it 
w^ll  nflen  do  thi*  *o  (trndually  and  easily  as  to  Becm.  if  we  diarefard 
its  results,  to  be  only  natural.  In  bcth,  and  in  both  equally,  howcyer, 
the  change  is  essentially  the  ume.    It  is  the  passage  from  the  con- 
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dcinnation  anil  ipiritual  death  of  i'lti  to  the  ulumua  liberty  siw)  life 
ot  tbc  Co4()«l.  llavtnic  made  lh««c  stricturet,  th«  revjtwer  (bould 
ncnlioD  that  this  paragraph  is  very  exceptions'  and  that  the  doctrina] 
uend  of  the  writer  ii  far  fTOm  being  what  from  it  miehl  have  been 
expect  e<L 

It  remain)  only  to  add  that  the  jmbli^hen  of  Dr.  Warner's  book 
have  done  their  work  well,  and  thai  its  UKefuineu  is  much  enhanced 
by  an  exccllcni  index  and  by  many  diagrams  which  really  illustrate. 

Prinetlou.  WtLUAU  Bbxnton  Gbekme.  Jr. 

TBI  Social  Ba»s  of  Religion.  By  Siuox  N.  Pattgk.  Ph-D..  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Political  Economy,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Au- 
thor of  'The  New  Dasis  of  Civilisation",  etc.  8vo;  pp.  xTiii,  247- 
New  York:   The  MacMillan  Company.    1911.    Price  $1.35  net 

'This  book  is  not  an  apology  for  relision,  but  a  consiructlTe  de- 
fence." It  is  demande^i  because  the  old  defence,  especially  of  Chris- 
tianity,  has  becocne  invalid.  This  defence  was  on  historical  gtovmia, 
iTid  "through  the  tiKreaie  of  knowledge  and  through  better  meth- 
ods of  investigation"  the  htKorical  setting  of  our  religion  ha*  been 
lost,  and  10  the  plan  of  salvation  based  upon  it  has  fallcn  into  disrepute. 
Hence,  the  necessity  of  a  new  apologetics  and  of  it»  transfer  from 
an  historical  to  a  social  basis.  Though  the  facts  have  been  discredit- 
ed of  which  the  Christian  scheme  of  redemption  has  been  regarded  as 
ibc  interpretation,  it*  doctrines  are  as  valunbie  a*  ever ;  they  meet  the 
most  cndiiring  social  needs:  in  a  word.  Chrislianity  works  socially; 
this  is  the  new  and  the  true  apolotcelics. 

We  are  compelled  to  take  exception  to  it  on  the  following  grounds, 
not  to  mention  many  othen: 

1.  Wc  deny  that  the  Christian  plan  of  salvation  has  fallen  into  dti- 
repute.  Never  since  the  niK>s1olic  age  was  missionary  activity  90  great 
•s  now,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  constantly  on  the  increase. 

2.  Wc  can  not  admit  that  the  historical  b.isis  of  Christianity  has 
been  undermined.  Becauae  our  limits  fnrbid  any  discussinn  of  a  sub- 
ject SO  big  as  this,  we  must  simply  say  that  "through  the  increase  of 
knowlciIgF  and  through  better  methods  of  investigation"  this  basis 
seems  to  have  bccti  csinblisbed  more  firmly  than  ever. 

3.  W«re  this  not  so,  the  philosophy  which  underlies  and  determines 
this  new  apoUigetics  is  false  in  itself  and  equally  false  in  its  method. 

This  is  SO  AS  to  its  conccittion  of  trvlli.  "Truth  is  to  be  measured 
Iqr  its  effects"  <p.  A3).  "The  final  lest  of  truth  is  irtitity"  <p.  53). 
"There  is  no  criterion  of  truth  except  that  it  i»  gfod,  and  none  of  error 
except  that  it  is  bad"  (p.  47).  .A.I1  of  which  means,  if  truth  is  to  he 
regarded  as  the  correspondence  of  thouj;ht  with  reality,  tiiat  there  is 
no  With.  The  same  is  the  case  with  our  author's  conception  of  the 
mind.  "It  is  an  error  to  think  of  the  mind  as  having  a  definite  con- 
stitution either  in  «  material  or  in  an  immaterial  sense.  It  is  not  a 
unit  with  definite  predMcrmined  expression,  hut  is  a  series  of  develop- 
ing functions  forced  into  an  imperfect  unity  by  organic  growth  and 
external  pressure"   (p.  'I51).     All  of  which  means  that  there  is  no 
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ka*  Of  kw  K4L  dmaili  ihe  nerifae  el  I&  Sc^ 
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4mf  0m  Hmn  U  tnA:  to  an*  dM  ikc  aiod  vWdi  i»  Ac 
Am  of  it;  to  4McrAt  m  m*  «lni  nks  it  iMt;  Ib  taft  ol  G*4  «tea 
7«B  fearv  faat  i4nnjfi«4  Hi»  with  ana;  to  ol  ibat  Ike  caas  «(  aC- 
ffMion  ■likti  la  iu  nwA^^-&i*  it  lo  fl^  (M  wd  Iodm  «i*  «ar*  to 

•  way  that  wo«M  aoi  W  taltfa<«d  fai  hwainti  or  to  policies. 

4.  The  new  apolotctica'  coaoeptMM  of  Chrinianitr  b  a*  tabe  as  wr 
have  KM  to  U  the  pUlatopfcjr  on  wbidi  it  itacU  rc*u.  Wctt  its  dc- 
fcM«  valid,  tt  mUuln  trj  ihc  extcBt  of  ce)amdictii«  what  it  wooU 
(lafmd  ll  concnvf*  of  Chfiit  ai  onlf  a  aocial  reiomier  and  of  Out*' 
tianitj'  a*  merely  a  tttaa}  prnftrammr.  To  ice  in  Htm  "the  liOBlb  of 
Grxl  lliat  lakrtli  awajr  the  lin  of  the  world"  tt  pfotKNBcea  impnttitililr 
"II  it  difficult.'  il  taxi,  "to  aatociitc  Oiri*t  with  a  parcly  social  re- 
ligion bvtamc  bli  leachirtKs  have  beat  ovcnhadowcd  by  the  striking 
tvnili  of  His  death.  For  Uiis  reuoo  we  do  not  tec  the  (undaB>enial 
DppMitlofl  between  wtiat    He   uughi  and  what  Hia  death  bu  been 
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iDide  to  teach.  If  Qirltl**  Aoarinet  had  been  handed  down  to  tii  by 
a  Ptaio  inttcad  of  a  Paul,  or  hy  one  who  knew  only  of  IIu  life  ami 
not  of  His  death,  Christ  to  us  would  be  a  social  IcAder,  pmching 
atlvation  only  in  terms  of  love,  cooperation  and  service.  Salivation 
through  aacrificc,  especially  through  a  blood  atonement,  would  be  a 
repagnant  doctrine  from  the  dreatl  ol  which  He  wJihed  to  free  the 
world.  There  i«  nothing  more  paradoxical  in  history  than  the  rite  of 
the  doKina  that  a  gtilf  is  placed  between  God  and  man,  which  can 
be  bridged,  not  by  lo%'e,  but  only  by  llic  deatli  of  one  who  strove  to 
fill  the  K4P  iii  the  other  way.  This  glaring  antinomy  in  religious 
Ibcusht  muit  be  removed  hefore  itocial  religion  can  be  put  on  a  sound 
basis"  (p.  196).  Christ,  however,  was  foretold  ax  the  divine  lacrificc 
for  tin  (Is.  liti).  He  was  announced  as  "the  Lamb  of  God  that 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world"  (St.  John  !.  j9).  He  said  of  him- 
self thai  he  came  "to  minister  and  lo  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many" 
(St.  Matthew  XX.  ifl).  At  solemn  crises  in  His  life  lie  painted  for- 
ward to  his  sacriRcial  death  as  the  supreme  purpo.nc  and  not  merely 
the  close  of  His  earthly  career  (St.  Mark  ix.  jt).  His  apostles,  in 
whom  and  through  whom  He  claimed  Himself  10  speak,  constantly 
referred,  as  even  our  author  implies,  to  Christ's  sacriAcial  death  as 
the  meaning  of  His  life.  It  is  as  "ihe  Lamb  that  was  slain"  that  the 
innumerable  host  of  heaven  arc  represented  as  adoring  Him  forever 
and  ewr  (Rev.  v).  To  irgard  the  Ciospel.  therefore,  as  simply  a 
scheme  of  social  reform  is  what  is  impossible,  and  to  present  Christ 
and  not  set  Him  forth  as  above  all  the  divine  atonement  for  sin  Is  10 
give  Hamlcl  with  Hamlet  left  out. 

S.  As  might  have  beca  expected,  the  new  apologetics  ends  by  sub- 
stituting another  gospel  for  that  of  Christ.  "There  are  bound  np."  it 
says,  "in  Christian  thought  two  distinct  plans  of  salvation.  The  or- 
thodox view  has  the  degenerate  conditions  of  the  Roman  world  as  a 
badtgrouEid.  Tt  appeals  to  the  emotional  type  of  man  these  condi- 
tions produced.  If  instead  of  saying  Christ  died  (or  sinners  wc  say 
He  died  to  redeem  the  degenerate,  we  put  the  problem  of  this  religior 
in  a  scientific  form.  lis  emotional  awakening  creates  character  and 
wakes  motives,  causing  the  spiritual  to  dominate  over  the  degenera- 
tive forces  of  a  world  of  deficit.  It  was  this  religion  that  gave  new 
life  10  the  Roman  world  anil  supplied  the  impetus  carryirg  dviliiation 
front  the  pessimistic  South  to  the  optimistic  North.  It  is  almost  a 
universal  religion  because  dcRciicration  is  so  widespread  and  its  emo- 
tional psychology  so  decp-scmed.  It  must,  however,  be  regarded  at 
a  temporary  necessity,  approved  as  a  last  resort  and  not  as  a  clioseii 
plan.  It  docs  not  reflect  Ihe  religion  of  the  normal  man,  nor  does  it 
manifest  the  social  siiirit  of  OiHsl's  teachings,  .\nothcr  and  purer 
religion  lies  in  the  background.  This  is  obscured  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment by  the  devices  of  priests,  and  in  the  New  by  the  citthtiainsm  of 
Paul's  disciples.  The  normal  life  of  a  stabler  civiliratioti  ij  helping  us 
lo  reconsiruci  it  and  to  put  in  practice  doctrines  distinctly  Christ's. 
The  Holy  Spirit  He  promised  is  with  us  as  ihe  social  spirit.  In  it 
■we  have  a  natural  guide  to  conduct  and  an  effective  stimulus  to  coop- 
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entive  uboa"  (p.  202).  That  ti.  the  religion  to  which  we  it* 
is  DOt  that  which  gave  new  life  to  the  Roman  world  and  topfilied  (h«l 
Impetus  carrrins  dvilization  from  lite  pessinastic  Sotttb  to  the  Dpt>>J 
muiic  North.  That  do«»  not  fcAect  ibc  religion  of  ibc  Bonaal 
nor  docs  it  manifest  the  loctal  spirit  of  Christ's  teachings.  Ant 
and  a  purer  religion  lies  in  llie  l>ackgroun(L  It  is  ohtcnred  in  the  ' 
Tatamcot  by  a  ritual  which  we  bad  lapposed  that  God  had  rcreale 
and  in  the  \>w  TeMaineni  by  enthusiasm  which  we  had  been  tao 
that  God  had  inspired.  Instead  of  this,  it  is  "the  sonnal  life  of 
Uer  civilization  which  is  helping  ni  to  reconstroct  it;  and  instead  of] 
the  di*ine  Spirit,  it  is  the  social  spirit  that  is  to  guide  us  into  all  truth."] 

Verily,  this  new  apoloKctict  does  not  seem  to  ns  <o  aim  to  be  M 
"constructive  defence"  of  Christianity  so  much  at  a  destructive  eoa>] 
ttruction  of  it;  and  «c  arc  led  to  wonder  whether  an  argument  wb 
iails  to  disiiriRuish  between  defence  and  destrtiction  is  not  lilcel)>  to  do 
no  more  ihun  ilestroy  itself. 

PrituetoH.  WiLUAM  Bkntok  Guzxt.  Jr. 

TuK  New  Ti»tahuct  or  Hicusx  Bupdiiuh,     Bj  TiHOTur  RicBMDt 
D.D.,  Litt.!).,  English  Baptist  Mission.  China.    8\-o:  pp.  nii.  27$. 
Edinburgh:  T.  tk  T.  Oark,  38  George  Street,     191a     Imported  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
In  his  invatoAbk  Handbook  of  Comparative  Religion  the  Umented 
Dr.  S.  II.  KelloKK  emphasizes  the  difference  between  the  Souihem  or 
Orthodox  and  the  Northern  or  Mew  Buddhism,  and  shows  how  the 
Isiter  "lias  evolved  for  itself  a  tloclrine  of  salvation  which  bears  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  Christian  doctrine"  and  also  how  the 
same  it  true  of  its  doctrine  of  the  last  things.    In  these  two  respects, 
at  least.  I)r.  KelJoe  believes  that  "we  may  justly  trace  an  historical 
connection  wJih  llie  go&pc!  (loclrinc.  which  before  the  chief  scripcuica 
of  the  New  Buddhism  were  written  bad  been  undoubtedly  preached 
in   India."     These  scriptures  Dr.  Richard  puts  before  us  in  tile  most 
attractive  form  made  possible  by  the  art  of  the  modern  booknukcr, 
and  he  has  himself  done  all  that  could  be  done  to  commend  them  to 
us  by  a  translation  of  ihc  text  presumably  exact  and  elegant,  by  belp- 
ful  comments,  by  tniroditctions  that  really  iniroduce  and  by  an  accu- 
rate iiidi-x.     The  preparation  of  this  work  has  evidently   been   with 
him  a  labor  of  love,  and  we  congialuliiir  him  heartily  that  he  has 
left  nothing  to  be  desired  in  his  presentalion  of  Norlhem  or  Higher 
Buddhism   lo  the  Wt«icm  world.    That  it  is  many  degrees  nearer 
Christianity  than  the  Southern  or  Orthodox  Buddhism  of  Siam  and 
Ceylon,  we  think  that  all  must  readily  see.     That  it  contains  mucti 
and  valuable  religious  truth,  we  are  sure  that  most  will  be  glad  to 
admit.     That,  however,  it  needs  ''modern  Christianity  only  to  be  the 
winnowing  fan  which  separates  the  chaff  from  the  wheat,"  wc  can- 
not grant.    It  needs  the  Gospel  lo  rn-tal  the  "only  name  given  under 
heaveii  among  rneri  whereby  we  must  be  saved."     The  doctrine  of  the 
Amitabha  Buddha  may  be  a  reflection  of  the  preaching  of  "Christ 
cnicilied,"  but  it  ia  very  vague.    It  needs,  not  only  to  be  discriminated 
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Inm  error,  but  far  nore  lo  be  replaced  by  the  reality  itself.     The 
rritcction  of  a  iruih  <locs  not  always  reHeet  the  truth. 
PriiHtioH.  WituAu  BmtNTOf*  Gbejnk,  Jr. 


\ 


Tmrm  on  Trial.  Aa  Exposition  of  the  Nature  of  Tnith,  PrtctJcJ  by 
«  Crilitpie  of  PraKmiitism  xnd  an  Appreciation  of  its  Leailfr.  By 
Paul  Cahus.  Svo;  pp.  v,  138.  Chicago:  The  Open  Court  Pub- 
lishing Company.  I^ndon  .\gcnt«:  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trnbner 
&  Ca,  Ltd.  tgil. 
This  u  a  collection  of  «ix  reprints  from  the  Monist  of  the  years 
igo8,  1909  and  1910,  They  lind  their  unity  in  this,  that  tliey  aioi  to 
establifh  the  truth  as  (o  truth  both  by  refuting  pragmatism  and  by  cx- 
poututing  the  nature  of  truth.  The  book  is  dedicated  "To  the  rocm- 
oty  of  Professor  William  James.  whi>  with  tlie  bcsi  intentions  put 
truth  on  trial  and  by  his  very  errars  advancnl  the  cause  of  truth,  in 
friendly  remembrance  of  courtesies  exchanged  in  spile  of  radical  dif- 
ference oi  opinion."  The  autlior's  judgment  of  praginutism  and  his 
appreciation  of  its  leader  is  well  suTiimanted  in  the  two  following 
extracts;  "With  all  due  respect  for  Professor  James,  for  wlio&e  ex- 
traonlinary  and  fine  personality  I  clieri.'ih  nn  unbounded  a ilnii ration,  [ 
must  confess  that  I  would  deem  it  a  misfortune  if  his  philcsophy  would 
ever  exercise  a  detcrmiaing  and  permanent  influence  upon  the  national 
life  of  our  counlrr."  "Professor  James*  book  talks  about  (nith,  but 
r>ever  and  nowticre  does  it  clinch  (he  problem.  We  grant  that  it  com- 
bats many  errorii.  although  we  must  add  that  frequently  what  it  com- 
bats arc  but  straw  men  of  the  author's  own  making.  But  whatever 
errors  pragmatism  may  be  guilty  of,  Professor  James  was  a  man  of 
great  vigor  and  ingenuity.  Though  we  would  say  ihM  Profcuiur  James 
made  serious  blunders  and  was  somciimcs  unfair  to  his  aiilagonijis, 
though  he  misconstrued  the  philosophies  of  the  past,  though  he  lacked 
clearness  of  thought,  the  first  requisite  for  a  ph'losopher,  his  writings 
possess  a  chann  thai  is  unrivalled.  He  may  I  «ve  been  wrong  in  all 
bis  oonlentions,  but  he  was  never  dull." 

Dr.  Carus  justifies  his  estimate  of  pragTiu  .\tn.  By  a  running  fire 
of  criticism  directed  chiefly  at  iu  sul>jeclivilj  and  at  its  resulting  con- 
ception of  truth  as  inherently  vsriabk  nnd  iniperiuanent  he  reduces  il 
to  an  alisurdlty.  On  the  other  hand,  he  impresses  us  as  no  less  suc- 
cessful and  happy  in  his  exposition  of  truth.  With  Thomas  Aquinas 
he  holds  in  general  that  "truth  is  the  aKrccmcnt  of  thought  and  thing." 
He  believes  thai  "truths  arc  discovered,  they  ate  not  invented.  Though 
truths  belong  to  lite  mind  and  exist  only  in  the  mind  in  the  thinking 
subject,  they  have  an  objective  significance  and   detcribe  conditions 

t  which  obtain  somewhere  or  somehow  independent  of  the  luind."  Hence, 
whdc  pragmatistn  docs  not  believe  in  "veriiies  and  in  the  consistency 
and  unity  of  Inilh."  I>.  Cams  maintains  that  "Iruth  reDcctt  and  re- 
veals the  eternal."  Could  anything  be  belter  than  this  as  far  as  h 
goes?    The  trouble  is,  however,  ihal  it  does  not  go  nearly  far  enough. 

e»   enthcism.  as  he  calls  it,  makes  God  imprrsonal.     He  is,  as 
lid,  the  sum  or  "oneness  ol  the  universe,  the  correspondence 
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between  thought  and  it."  But,  u  it  has  just  been  said  of  all  the  veritiu 
of  exia«nc«.  "truths  belong  to  ihe  mind  and  exist  only  in  the 
mind  in  the  thinking  subject."  How.  ihcii.  can  ilier«  l>c  truth  that 
"reflects  the  rlcnial. "  (hat  agrco  with  the  eicmal  venties,  unleu  tbcfcj 
be  an  elcmat  thinker,  an  ahsolutc  pcrxon?  In  a  word,  if  Dr. 
bu  shown  Prof.  Jamca'  pragmatism  la  be  abiinrd,  his  own  enthcism 
seems  to  us  to  t>e  impossible. 

Ptiitcelon.  Woxiam  Bkekiok  GaiXHi:,  Jr. 

TtiE  TaitTii  or  CttitisTiANrrv,  being  an  Rxamination  o(  th«  Mare  Im>J 

l>onant  Ancunicnu  for  and  Against  Bclicring  in  that   Rdi( 

eoinpjlcd  from  various  sources.    By  Ll.  Col.  W.  H.  Tukiwn.  D. 

O.,  late  Royal  Hii|pnevrs.     Seventh  Edition,  Twentieth  Thousand 

(Carefully  revised  tliroughotil).    8vo:  pp.  vi.  604.    Sevr  York:  G. 

P.  Putnam's  Sons.  a7>39  West  Twenty-third  Street.     i9>o>    Si->5 

aet. 
This  admirable  worlt  was  reviewed  by  us  at  so  much  lenjith  and 
with  so  much  detail  in  the  October  ntimlicc,  1900,  p.  6go,  of  Tlie  Prcs- 
byteriHii    and    Refornieil    Review,   tlie   iininediate    predecessor    of 
Princeton  Theological  Re^rw,  a.%  to  matce  additional  crilicmn  sup 
fluaus.    We  may  only  express  our  eratilicalion  at  its  increasine  pofiiv4 
larity.    In  spile  of  its  Arminian  standpoint,  it  impresses  us  still  as  mt 
the  best  of  our  hand-boohs  of  Qiristian  o-idenccs. 

PfiMiton.  WiixtAu  Brextok  Gukns.  Jr. 

TiiK  DKViL'i  Resr-ixiOK  and  the  Rkason  Wuy.    By  Chahlu  F.  Mat. 

»vo.  pp.  2*7,    The  M.  L.  &  I.  Co..  May  Building.  Main  Street. 

Lakcport,  California.     1910.    Price,  post-paid.  $1.23. 
This  grolesque  book  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  claims  to  knc 
everything  as  to  the  origin  of  evil  and  as  to  the  fuiure.  even  as  to 
things  which  "the  Father  has  put  in  his  own  power."    His  style,  how-| 
ever,  is  so  involved  and  his  grammnr  so  wretched,  except  when  he  it 
<]uoting  Scripture,  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  he  know*  any- 
ihinR. 

Princtton.  WlUlAH   BkewTOX  GllZXME.  Jr. 

The  Mask  ok  CHsisnAH  Sciencb.    A  History  of  the  Rise  and  Growth 
of  the  System,  together  with  a  Comparison  of  Metaphysical  Heal- 
ing with  Matters  Scientilie,  Christian  and  Diblical.     By  FxAxas 
Edwanu  Mahsten,  D.D.,  Author  of  the  Freedom  o(  Christ,  Songig 
of  Life,  etc    Rva;  pp.  i<».    American  Tract  Society,  ijo  Nas»att* 
-Street.  Xew  York.    i^ro. 
The  title  of  this  bool<  is  sufficiently  descriptive.     It  is  a  vigorous 
and  telling  exposure  of  Christian   Science  and   of  its   prophet  and 
founder  Mrs.  Eddy,  and  it  should  do  ureat  Rood.     Some  may  criti- 
cixe  its  argument  a.t  lacking  in  logical  development  and  philosophical 
spirit.     To  us,  however,  this  seems  almost  inevitable  in  view  of  the 
subject.    It  is  Questionable  whether  even  Plato  could  have  maJnl&incd 
his  usual  high  level,  had  he  discussed  what  was  essentially  incotuis- 
aeiit  and  absurd. 

Pri'iirrioii.  Woliam  Bbcktoji  GinKS,  Jr. 
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The  G«6rKL  anh  the  MoonK  Mak,  By  Skmum  Maitbewb.  M«w 
York:  The  Mactnillan  Company.  191a  F>p.  xlii,  })(  (with 
index).  Price.  {i.JO  net. 
This  adminblc  book  ii  an  attempt  to  present  an  outline  of  an 
apDlo(c«tic  arsiuncflt  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  spirit  of  coniempo- 
rary  IhouKht.  It  i>  irut  ihsl  the  author  docs  not  very  parlicutarly 
define  "ilie  modern  man."  Afiari  from  the  lUlemcoI  thai  he  prin- 
cipally means  "the  modem  man"  who  "ha*  religiou*  iaierests,"  he 
b  somewhat  vague  in  formal  indication  of  what  he  has  in  mind  in 
the  cxpreMJun  in  ^iiestioD.  But  his  actual  point  of  view  is  evident. 
He  clearly  means  by  "the  modem  man"  the  twentieth  century  man 
who  is  d'lminatccl  hy  the  weKteni  spirit.  And  to  our  mind  lie  has 
given  UK  a  very  helpful  book,— betokening  a  ht^h  scholarship,  with  a 
strong  grip  of  logic,  and  in  a  forceful  and  lucid  English  style. — in 
support  of  the  thesis  that  the  Goipel  of  Jesus  Chriat  is  credible  from 
the  viewpoint  of  modem  philosophy,  and  that  it  is  practiesUy  work- 
able in  the  cotemporsry  individual  and  social  state. 

It  does  not  subtract  from  nur  hi|{h  estimate  of  Dr.  Matthews  as  a 
thinker  in  this  highest  realm  of  thought  to  say  that  in  his  presenta- 
tion of  the  contents  of  the  Gospel  he  goes  beyond  the  mere  teiltr. 
and  resrt  upon  the  spirit  of  ihc  Christian  Revelation.  He  plainly 
regards  as  the  Soul  of  the  Gospel  the  historical  Jesus  Christ — his 
persons]  character,  his  atoning  sacrifice,  his  resurrection  and  his  two- 
lold  message— embodied  and  verbal  GckI  in  Jesus  Christ  would  seem 
to  he  hi*  tummary  uf  what  he  means  hy  "The   Gospel." 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  splendid  in  its  simplicity.  It  consists  of 
three  parts,  which  work  up  to  a  climax:  I.  "The  Problem  of  the 
Gospel";  II.  "The  Reasonableness  of  the  Gospel";  111.  "The  Powtr 
of  the  Gospel."  The  three  chapters  which  form  Pari  HI.  arc  to  our 
tnind  particularly  powerful.  Tlicir  titles  are,  "The  Test  of  Life," 
"The  New  Life  in  Christ, "  and  "The  Power  of  the  Social  Gospel." 
The  chapter  on  "The  Deliverance  from  Heath,"  in  Pan  II,.  wherein 
personal  immortality  in  the  light  of  Evolution  is  discussed,  and  wherein 
the  possibility  of  an  ultimate  scientihc  demonstration  of  the  future  life 
is  enlarged  upon,  is  also  deserving  of  special  comment. 

The  book  abounds  in  quotable  passages.  As  illustrations  we  venture 
to  give  two  o(  these.  "We  see  the  Gospel  powerful  in  individual  lives. 
What  Iriurophs  it  has  won  over  debased  soulsl  Drunkards  and  liars, 
prristitutes  and  thieves,  yes.  even  hypocritical  sinnei^  of  so-called 
respectable  classes,  who  would  otherwise  he  found  among  the  miserable 
outcasts  denied  admission  to  the  New  JeruBalem,  have  been  trans- 
formed by  its  power  and  made  fellow-heirs  with  ihe  naints  of  all  the 
ages!  We  sometimes  say  that  the  age  of  great  religious  revivals  is 
past,  but  the  facts  give  the  lie  to  the  assertion.  The  past  few  years 
have  seen  not  only  innumerable  revivals  of  the  type  men  said  were 
no  longer  possible,  but  they  have  seen  also  an  extraordinary  response 
the  world  over  on  the  part  of  individual  men  and  women  to  the 
appeal  of  JcsU!)  for  that  sort  of  life  which  he  himself  lived.  Evangelism 
itself  is  beinu  filled  with  the  social  spim.     If  we  adniii,  as  I  believe 
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wt  nrasi.  thkt  u  yet  the  lif«  o{  Jcaoa  <vinot  be  lived  m  oar 
ordef  wiibont  sclt-sacfiikc.  we  most  al»o  xdmit  that  ihe  sodalia- 
tiod  of  the  Bo«pel  u  proceediRK.  and  that  the  pUin  man  licids  il  essierj 
today  to  onbodjr  the  principl<*  of  Jenw  than  be  did  t«i  yean  ago. 
This   I  admit  is  a   natctnent  that   must  bear  the  test  of   iaOM.    I 
■Bake   it  not  hastily,  but    in   view   ot   what   se«na  to  nte  to  be  the 
Induliiialtte  rvideocc  of  the  new  appropriatinn  of  tlM  Goipd  br  itei 
men  of  today.    Give  the  tendendet  everywhere  discovemUc  another^ 
decade  of  dcvelofNncnt,  and  iti  Irntb  will  be  IcKS  opco  to  qncstion." 
(P.  26a.)     Tnie;  and  admirably  said.     Aeain:  "The  lefatin  makes 
acts  the  end  of  life :  the  Gospd  makes  acts  the  expression  of  persos- 
atity.    The  one  locAs  to  separate  deeds  that  men  have  agreed  to  c^ 
good;  the  other  looks  to  n  life  which  must  express  itself  in  ilecdt  I 
that  arc  (ood  because  they  speing  from  a  life  that  is   like  God'a^j 
because  it  comes  from   God.     In  the  vtry  nature  of  the  case.  At. 
Christian  mnst  champion  the  new  life  that  blossoms  oat  in  iinpalse' 
and  find«  fniilagc  in  good  dccdt.    We  are  not  saved  betauw  wv  trei 
gKXxL    We  are  good  becaiue  u-c  are  saved.    Gond  deeds  arc  the  rcsalt-' 
of  ovr  new  life.    The  lood  tree  most  bnn£  forth  Kood  fruit"  (p.  a89>. 

We  hope  that  this  book  may  obuin  a  wide  readinc;.  It  baa  tonic 
power. 

Cranford.  N.  J.  Gkwci  PiAKas  GmtK. 

Tac  En  op  DAawtMiSM.    N'ot  Cbakce  »vt  PEisistcxcE  is  Cbaxacii»- 

iSTic  OP  UetL.    Every  Chongt  a  EssintiaUy  o  PtrsitleiKf:  Oaty 

What  PersUU  Can  Change.     An  Essay.     By  ALnso  P.  Schltltz, 

M.D.,  author  of  "Race  or  Mongrel."  '"The  Children  of  Everybody," 

etc.  Monteceilo.  Sullivan.  County.  New  Yorit:    Alfred  P.  Sehnltt 

Price.  50  cenls. 

This  essay   Tlliislrales   Iwo   unfortunate    tendencies:    Ihe    lirst   is  to 

consider  Evolution  as  it  it  at  prcecfit  so  widely  taught  and  believed 

as  tittle  more  ibao  "Darwioisin".  the  second  is  10  hold  that  Evolution 

is  Atheism.    Bath  these  positions  seem  to  be  held  by  Dr.  Schultc  and 

both  arc  erroneous. 

The  Theory  of  Evoliilion  has  been  widely  developed  since  the  ap- 
pcarartcc  of  ihc  "Origin  of  Species/'  and  while  it  is  not  demonstrated 
as  true,  an  tmmen.ie  amount  of  corroborative  proof  hsf;  been  dis- 
covered to  support  its  general  outlines.  There  remain  great  gSpS 
yet  unbTidged,  it  is  true,  but  the  normal  modern  mind  that  has  had 
the  privilege  of  any  thoroutth  scientific  training  thinks  in  terms  of  the 
evolutionary  hypothesis  and  uses  it  as  a  workiiiK  basis. 

It  is.  therefore,  very  unfortunate  that  defenders  of  religious  truth 
Still  are  so  far  from  coTniirclicnding  the  truth  contained  tn  thi.s  thenry. 
and  also  its  necessary  liniitt  that  ihey  bliii'lly  and  doirmatically  attack 
thai  which  ihcy  do  not  understand,  and  spread  the  must  unfortunate 
impression  ihai  no  Evolutiontsl  can  be  a  real  Christian,  and  no  real 
Christian  can  possibly  believe  in  Evolution. 
Tliose  wiio,  with  Dr.  Schutu,  emphatically  disbelieve  in  any  organic 
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crolutinn.  may  mjoy  reading  this  esiay.     As  aa  attnnpl   to  "«nd" 
DanrinUm  it  is  a  complete  failure. 
Cranford.  N.  /.  Gordon  M.  Russelu 

Death  akd  Resukrection.    Prom  tbe  Poikt  of  Vtew  of  tbr  Cux 
Thkuky.     By  Gi;sTAv  EjdiutLUSD.     Translated  from  the  Swedish 
by  J.  E  Fairs.    Chicaso:  The  Open  Court  Publisliing  Company. 
1910^ 
The  attempt  to  dcmonMrate  the  exiilence  of  the  soul,  or  its  im- 
Riortality,  is  aa  oM  as  the  biilory  of  ratJona]  man.     Both  [he  facta 
and   the  theories  of  science  liavc  been   called   upon   to   »ub»tantiate 
each    side   of    tlie   great    atttumeni.    while    science,    as    a    whole.    ha« 
remained  neutral,  rtdhiljr  considering  that  religion  is  not  within  its 
province.    Dr.  Bjiirlctund  «nlcn  the  rank*  tn  the  war  aj^ainst  malcriaU 
ism,  and  believes  that  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  ilcmonit rated 
because  the  cells  arc  the  inherent  livinK  units  of  the  body  and  the 
soul  is  absolutely  connected  with  them.     The  detailed  argumcnl  it  a 
combination  of  semi-icienlthc  information  and  philosophical   theory. 
To  one  whn.  like  the  author,  i*  a  clotc   follower  of  Jacob  Bociram, 
it  may  prove  conclusive,    Rut  the  most  recent  scicntilic  research  tends 
to  invalidate  the  position  that  spontaneous  (ceneration  has  always  been 
impossible  or  even  improbable.     While  the  existence  of  the  soul  in 
the  cells  is  not  proved  by  this  book,  ii  is  practically  assumed.    The 
complex   reldtioM  of  Science   and    Psychology   to   Revealed   Religion 
tlilt  require  careful  investigatins.  but  only  those  who  have  a  tharaugk 
knowleitge  of  both  sides  can  really  be  expected  lo  produce  worka  of 
lilting  merit. 
Cranford,  -V.  /.  Ckwdo-i  M.  Russell. 

Theoloct  AMD  HuMAx  Problbhs.     a  comparative  Study  of  Absolute 
Idealism  and  Pragmatism  as  interpreters  of  religion.    The  Nathan- 
iel William  Taylor  Lectures  lor  1009-10  given  before  the  Divinity 
School  of  Yale    University   by   Eucewe   Wiixiam    Lyuan.    D.D., 
Professor  of  Christian  Theology  in  Bangor  'ITieological  Seminary, 
New  York:  Charles  Serihner's  Sors.    1910. 
"There  are  in  general  two  methods  open  to  the  worker  in  (he  field 
of  theology.     They  are  the  nicthot!  of  the  cloister  and  the  method  of 
the  clinic.  .  .  .    The  one  seeks  primnrily  lo  protect  religion.    The  other 
■trivet  mainly  to  develop  religion.  .  .  .      The  object  of  these  lectures 
therefore,  is  to  determine  the  relative  merits  of  the  cloistral  and  clinical 
metbodi,  and  then  to  apply  the  one  adopted  to  certain  greal  themes  of 
religion." 

TTiew  worda  of  llic  author,  quoted  from  Ihe  preface,  indicate  dearly 
the  purpose  of  these  leciurcg.  The  theinc  bns  the  following  develop- 
ment. To  study  anythinc.  to  make  real  progreit  lo  any  goat  of  knowl- 
edge, the  student  must  follow  one  of  tbe  "great  highways  of  thought." 
He  must  iravd  on  the  highway  of  .\bsoliite  Idealism  or  the  highway  of 
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ihr  critical  Pbilosoptijt  cr  tb«  hi^iwaj  of  PragmatMtn.  Tbe  stndeBt 
of  TbtolofT  is  forced  to  moTc  alooK  one  of  theic  pstlu.  Eacb  path 
is  tiKti  (SicuMcd  u  to  tu  alulitr  to  cervc  tht  tn&t  of  tbeolosjr.  V^liile 
grcai  Iniths  »ff  r«ogni«(J  io  the  firM  iwo  ibcy,  by  their  Tcry  BMorc, 
are  oot  completely  ututfjctory.  Pragntttiini,  however,  it  taperior  to 
Ideallun  or  Kantuniun  u  a  luginrxjr  as  it  presents  the  foIlMrias 
adTantagci.  "It  nukci  rcligiout  experience  an  irrcdadble  toarcc  of 
truth,  which  Ab»olnte  Id«aUnn  UJb  to  do.  At  the  same  time,  it  iota 
sway  with  (be  dualUm  between  faith  and  knowledge  by  wbicb  the 
RHtchliani  are  itill  hampered,  dcspne  ibdr  emphuts  upon  fuih  u  a 
taoToe  of  imth.  Ftinber,  it  makes  it  possible  for  ns  to  conceive  of  God 
at  cue  who  is  ceniiincl]r  immanent  in  bisiorr,  whtcb  ab»otiitc  idealism, 
thousi)  Manding  ^lonsor  for  the  conception  of  isimaacncc,  cannot  real* 
Ijr  socomplitb.  Ftnalljr,  it  does  Jtuticc  to  the  historkaJ  chanctcf  of 
relieion.  and  brings  out  tbe  immense  practical  importance  of  llie 
•tndj  of  rcligiou*  hisiory"  <p.  $7'5S}. 

Havins  tiius  chosen  one  hiKhwaf  of  tboimht.  we  proceed  atone  it 
aftd  Stndjr  "Uan's  Experience  of  the  Eternal".  Our  experience  may  cotne 
from  within:  may  be  a  personal  "apprehension  of  God  tmrocdiaiely 
and  without  the  admixlnre  of  any  other  experience."  The  faults  of 
this  tyilcRi  arc  clearly  shown.  Again,  our  experience  of  God  may  be 
Kaincd  ihrongb  historical  revelation.  The  objections  to  regarding 
this  as  our  tole  source  of  religions  information  are  »cicnti6c  and  re- 
ligious. For,  on  the  one  hand,  science  must  nse  tbe  same  n>ethodi  of 
investigation  in  the  case  of  the  !k.Hp4ures  as  in  all  other  historical 
study,  while,  on  Ihc  other,  such  a  conception  of  divine  rcvclatioa  did 
not  accord  the  men  of  the  present  any  real  experience  of  God  at 
all.  "All  knowledge  in  the  reltgioiii  realm  is  conditioned  by  faith"  and 
by  faith  we  see  in  Jesus  the  revelation  of  God.  The  revelalioa  of 
Christ  is  historical  in  the  sm»c  that  this  disclosure  of  the  divine 
life  was  wrought  out  in  and  through  a  participation  in  human  history." 

Pragmatism  linds  an  "experience  of  the  eternal  in  Ihc  development 
of  moral  responsibility.  Through  the  conception  of  the  Spirit  aa  'the 
prodtict  of  the  transformation  effected  in  Paul  by  the  fife  2nd  death 
of  Jesus  Christ,'  we  are  led  to  see  two  blended  elements, — the  fullest 
and  richest  moral  activity  and  the  consciousness  of  the  in-dwelling 
presence  of  God." 

Jesus  shows  the  connection  between  morality  and  religion  by  giving 
to  every  aspect  of  religion  an  ethical  meaning  and  by  carrTing  the 
religious  connciouinru  intn  cxcry  experience  and  function  of  life. 
Jesus  "effetted  a  synthesis  btt'j.'ten  tht  rfligion  of  4hitie  immoHtntt 
and  the  rfHgion  of  tlkteal  terspnal'ly."  Thus  we  have  our  experience 
iif  the  Kiemal, 

Dr.  Lyman  then  discusses  the  "One  Increasing  Purpose"  of  the  worhL 
The  world  is  not  aimlcsj  ngr  is  the  universe  static.  When  wc  ohtain 
the  proper  standards  of  truth  and  value,  vrc  see  that  it  is  evolving 
continually  to  what  is  better  and  nobler.  The  problem  of  moral  evil 
it  analyied  and  the  solution  offered  by  the  Idealists  is  found  to  be 
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faalty,  while  Pragmatic  Theology  rcvraJs  the  contmnally  atoning  God 
at  work  10  conquer  snd  extirpate  sin.  In  ih«  atonement  which  God 
is  >lway»  inaking  for  sin  w?  have  the  promise  of  final  complete 
victory;  for  not  only  will  the  corniption  of  sin  be  done  away  but  its 
evil  effects  will  W  completely  netiiralitcd.  With  this  cheerful  outlook 
thfK  Icctum  arc  condudcil. 

l)r.  Lyman's  book  is  intercstinB  and  contains  much,  very  much, 
that  is  of  great  value.  Bui  it  does  not  give  a  lair  picture  of  historic, 
onbcxlox  QirisliaDity.  and  rests  too  heavily  on  evolution.  To  most 
Chrisliatis  philuiuphy  is  11  mu.-h  drcuiiril  wotd.  and  tlicrc  h&t  been 
far  Kki  much  grounil  for  this  fear.  Any  system  which  seeins  to  put 
the  theories  of  mnn  above  the  revelation  of  God— which  intcrprcw 
facts  which  wc  possess,  or  sccni  to  possess,  accordinK  to  what  wc  think 
would  be  best  and  not  according  to  the  facts  themselves— must  be 
injurious  to  all  religious  truth.  We  must  answer  the  question  whether 
wc  have  actual  truths  which  we  certainly  know  in  the  sphere  of 
religion.  If  wc  find  that  we  have,  we  must  try  to  harmoniic  them 
with  themselves  and  with  other  facu  known  in  other  sciences.  If  wc 
Ihtfl  tojiic^ly  come  to  certain  conclusions  and  have  data  csougli  on 
which  to  go,  thcac  conclusions  must  be  authoritative  like  the  laws  of 
phytic*  and  chcmiMry  which  are  not  affected  by  the  var/inK  tide* 
of  philosophical  theory.  To  »ay  that  certain  doctrines  of  our  faith  are 
untrue  because  they  do  not  benefit  us  is  exactly  on  a  par  with  denying 
the  existence  of  Icnown  facts  in  other  spheres  of  knowledfc  which  do 
not  aecni  to  have  any  direct  bearing  on  our  present  lives.  Pragmatism 
in  endeavoring  to  make  theology  practical  falls  into  tins  error  and 
in  so  doing  reduce*  it  from  a  logical  expreation  of  known  truth 
to  a  moral  diicipline  with  only  a  rrgulative  value. 

The  author's  iwork  is  both  stimulaiinK  and  instructive,  but  in  it 
the  foundation  of  our  faith,  or  at  all  events  its  tncerprctatton,  aceins 
to  rest  too  much  on  the  eddying  current*  of  contemporary  thought. 
Philosophy  may,  to  certain  mind«,  prove  a  good  interpreter  of  religion; 
but  it  will  always  bring  with  it  the  danger  of  alienating  those  who 
belong  to  other  schools  of  ihottght  and  of  those  also  who  not  un- 
naturally distrust  all  philosophy,  believing  that  through  it  not  truth 
bat  mere  llieorj-  is  alone  attainable. 

CfOHford.  N.  J.  GoRPOK  M.  Russell. 


What  Naturk  T.i.     .\n  Outline  of  Scienlilic  Maturalism.    By  Cuakles 

KiNPALL  Frankun,  author  of  "The  Socialixation  of  Humanity" 

and    "The    Future    of    the    Human    Race."      Boston:      Sherman, 

French  &  Company.    1911.    Price.  75  cents  net. 

In  the  last  chapter  of  this  brief  essay  the  author  states  what  N'ature 

is  in  the   following  words,   "If   we   wish   lo   understand   Nature  in 

all  its  forms,  it  must  be  constantly  kept  in  mind,  that  there  is  nothing 

but    energy;    that    11    has    two    forntii — radiant    and    gravitani;    that 

giavjtant  energy  produces  the   forms,  and  radiant  energy  conditions 

them,     tl   must  never   be  forgotten,  that    Nature  is  a  process;   that 

Nature  is  always  going;  that  there  is  nothing  but  change;  and  that 
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Ihc  fnndaiTiCTial  law  of  N'aWre  (*  the  Law  o(  Repetition.  All  the 
vari'«i«  form*  o(  matter — ihe  inorganic,  the  organic  xod  the  iocial— 
ate  hui  repetitions  of  ihc  forms  of  matter  that  hnve  Eonr  before  ttieia 
as  lietermined  by  radiant  cnerjcy  in  iti  variciufl  manifestations. 

The  object,  then,  is  lo  explain  and  vindicate  the  claim  of  "Scientific 
Naturalism"  to  be  the  only  true  pliilosophj-  for  the  educated  man, 
of  today  or  of  the  future.  Great  prophecies  are  made  a*  to  the  Golileo 
Age  when  all  men  shall  tnily  understand  man  and  nature  as  one,  and 
ahall  live  in  a  atale  of  the  complete  conscrvAtion  of  all  »ocia\  energiea. 

All  Ihc  arguments  and  objcctious  that  apply  lo  matcriatisin  apply 
with  great  rigor  here.  The  author'*  ptwitinn  i«  one  of  itirpristng 
dogmatism  for  a  neclccr  after  truth,  and  iriith  atone.  It  would 
be  wise  for  those  who  read  this  work  to  verify  the  statements  as 
to  those  ihinKS  which  are  now  accepKd  as  proved  by  men  of  science. 
03  il  certainly  seems  that  matters  still  under  most  vigorous  debate 
are  here  regarded  as  settled  finally. 

It  can  atto  be  safely  aitumed  that  no  philosophy  can  be  permanenlly 
accepted  which  fails  to  explain,  or  try  to  explain,  why  tl»e  mitverse 
is  here  or  where  it  came  from  or  whither  it  is  goinj;.  The  siaiC' 
mciit  thai  all  arc  due  to  "I-aw"  or  to  "Process"  simply  leaves  the 
mind  inquiring  where  the  "Law"  and  "Process"  originated. 

Cranford,  N.  /.  Uordoh  M.  Russell. 


EXEGETICAL  THEOLOGY- 

Israel's  Ideal  ok  Stuoies  jh  Old  TtsrAUEirr  Tbeolocv.    By  Ret. 
John  .\dam8,  B.D.     Invcrkeilor ;  .\uthor  of  "Sermons  in  Syntax", 
"Sermons  in  Accents",  etc.    Edinburgh :  T.  ft  T.  Clark,  38  George 
Street    iQo<).    Imported  by  Charles  Scrihncr's  Sons.    8vo;  vii,  uj, 
$1.50  net. 
In  these  studies  in  Old  Testament  Theology  an  attempt  is  made  to  pre- 
sent in  popular  form  the  fpst  and  trend  of  development  of  the  mam  Old 
Testament  doctrines.    The  principle  of  revelation  is  recogiiiied,  hut.  as 
the  title  "Israel's  tdeal"  indicates.  In  a  siibjccliviicd  sense.     Besides 
this,  the  critical  conclusions  of  the  Graf- Wei  lliaiisen  School  a«  to  the 
dating  of  the  writings  are  accepted.     Tlie  author  seems  to  be  of  (be 
opinion  that  this  may  be  done  without  detriment  to  or  serious  modifi- 
catton  of  the  superiiatural  content  of  the  Old  Te^amenl.     Kis  own 
methods,  however,  furnish  10  our  mind  a  most  convincing  iltustratioa  of 
the  impossibility  of  this.     He  adopts   from   this   critical  school  not 
merely  its  chronologj'  tiul  .itso  the  tenet  ihnt  ethical  monotheism  is  the 
difTcrcntiating  principle  of  the  Old  Testament  religion.    Hand  in  hand 
with  this  Koes  the  acceptance  of  the  anttiheds  of  the  ethical  and  the 
ritual  as  constituting  the  two  poles  between  which  Ihc  dcvetopment 
revolves.    As  others  have  done  before.  Mr.  Adams  helps  himself  with 
carryinR  this  antithesis,  which  according  lo  the  critics  is  prophetic  in 
its  origin,  back  into  the  mind  of  Moses.   The  result  it  a  curious  revival 
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of  the  old  pairistic.  semt-fnosliciiing  view  (later  h«l<l  by  Cocceim  and 
Spencer),  ihM  the  ritual  institutions  were  an  afirrthought  in  the  Mo- 
lak  religion  occuioncd  by  (he  lapse  of  the  people  into  idolatry.  Hoaea 
is  rcprc»cfile<l  as  in  a  burst  <>f  indignation  and  disappointment  existing 
the  two  tables  of  the  law  beneath  the  mount  and  postponing  his  entire 
programme  to  the  unknown  [MMiibilities  of  the  future,  and  as  having 
to  consent  to  a  compromise  o(  hi*  ideal  wilh  the  ritual.  To  be  sure, 
&H6  »  not  the  MoscE  of  the  critical  school ;  much  ies«  it  it  the  Motes 
of  the  Pentateuch;  it  is  a  new  Mofres  oopied  after  the  ligure  of  the 
profiheu  as  the  modem  scltool  conceives  theni.  an*!  to  it  it  after  all  a 
Motet  in  accord  with  the  critical  ideal  if  not  in  accord  with  the  critical 
history.  At  any  rate  by  this  scheme  the  IcKitinucy  and  continuity  of 
the  higher  ethical  religion  are  saved.  To  some  extent  the  author  dates 
this  religion  back  even  into  the  patri:irchal  period,  allhougti  he  has  to 
My  so  much  abuut  the  "hinterland"  of  Semitic  pattanisiTi,  that  thn 
figures  of  the  patriarch;  do  not  stand  out  very  definitely  on  his  canvas. 
Our  main  grievance  ia  that  the  riiual  fmds  an  little  favor  in  the  author's 
view.  It  woald  lie  going  too  far  Iq  say  Ihal  the  antithcsi*  hetween 
ethical  and  ritual  ic  identical  with  that  between  an  unredcmptivc  and 
redemptive  inirrp relation  of  the  heart  of  the  Old  Tesiameni  religion: 
for  there  is  a  strong  redemptive  strand  in  the  prophetic  part  of  the 
f^d  Tettament,  atiogether  apart  from  the  ritual,  Yet  one  cannot  help 
feeling  that  where  the  cthieal  it  thus  pointedly  pw  over  axMnsi  the 
ceremonial,  as  the  critics  arc  accustomed  to  do.  that  there,  together 
with  false  ritualism,  also  that  true  ceremonial,  which  embodies  to  much 
of  the  Old  Testament  Goajicl.  mu»t  »uHer  (rflm  the  diim.nge  wrought. 
After  all.  valuable  thoush  the  ethical  monotheiatn  he  3S  a  unique  acqui- 
tilion  of  Israel,  we  cannot  acknowledge  that  it  is  the  heart  of  the  Old 
Testament  religion.  This  must  always  lie  in  tlie  doctrine  of  talvatioii 
and  the  recognition  of  thin  mntt  inevitably  lead  to  a  different  and  higher 
appreciation  of  the  ritual  than  Mr.  Adains  is  able  to  accord  it  from  hts 
premises. 
Princeton.  GKRaHARnus    Vos, 


Avista    E*rit atoi jx;v   coMPARen   with    tbk    Books   iv    Danio.   akb 
Rkvki^tioss,    being    supplement  a  ry    in    Zarathusbtra,    Philo,    the 
Archaemenids  and  Iirad.    By  Dr.  Lawrence  H.  MilU.  Profe«tor 
of  Zend  Philology  in  Oxford.    Chicago:  The  Open  Cburi  Publish- 
ing Company.    i<»8. 
The  most  striking  fact  brought  out  by  the  learned  author  of  this 
work  is  that  we  should  make  a  distinction  between  the  Persian  theology 
as  it  is  found  in  the  .\chaenienian  inscriptions  and  as  it  is  more  fully 
explicaicil  in  the  Zend  AvcMa;  and  that  the  only  safe  courx  for  us 
is  to  form  our  judgment*  as  to  the  two  schools  of  Persian  theology 
from  the  actually  surviving  -writings. — to  wit,  the   Iiucriptioni   and 
the  Aveata.     \Vc  wish  thai  Dr.   Mills  had  made  a   mure   thnrough 
comparison   between    the    two   schools   whose   existence    he  has  thus, 
and  we  think  rightly,  asserted  to  exist.     His   failure  to  do  this   is 
the  fundamental  error  of  the  book,  at  far  at  Icait  at  his  comparison 
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betwetn  Uanicl  and  the  I'cnian  Micas  n  concerned.  While  not  pre- 
letidiitg  lo  iht  BpMtal  kn«twlcil|tc  of  the  langaage  &nd  rtlitriofl  oE 
the  Avcsta  which  the  writer  o(  this  booh  certainly  po£scs'«9,  y«t  wc 
may  iiresume  (o  lUKS^it  iliac  tlie  Persian  naimrt  in  Daniel,  ftuch  as 
Bitra]i  (Akhash<lnrpaii>,  hayc  thr  cxnci  fnrtn.v  of  ihc  inncriptiont. 
The  presence  of  the  lih  in  Daniel  would  indicate  that  ihc  worib 
had  been  traii»fcrrc<l  from  the  Pertian  at  a  line  when  the  lih  wa* 
still  employed  in  E*er»ian;  that  it,  U  ionic  time  before  the  end  «4 
the  Ach&cmeniil  empire.  The  omission  of  the  kk  in  the  Periian  of 
the  Avesta  u'lxilil  indicate  that  its  language  vrai  Inter. — how  maeh,  no 
one  can  uy — tlian  that  of  the  inuriplions,  or  than  (lut  of  the  Persian 
wordi  in  Daniel:  untcsi  wc  were  to  conduilc  that  the  northern  Per- 
sian had  developed  much  earlier  than  the  southern.  But  even  if  it 
had,  the  eiidcnce  is  that  the  Persian  of  Daniel  was  borrowed  from 
the  southern  branch  ccprcacnied  in  inxriptioni  and  not  from  the  north- 
em  branch  found  in  the  Zend  Avesta. 

Before  one  can  ssteri,  alro,  that  Dsniel's  doctrine  of  a  retarrection 
hai  been  derived  froitt  the  Persiani,  it  would  be  well  to  prove  that  the 
Avcita  existed  before  the  liook  at  Daniel  was  wiitlen.  or  that  tome 
hint  of  Ruch  a  doctrine  was  to  be  found  in  the  Persian  tnscriptK)n». 
Of  course,  if  Daniel  was  conipo^d  about  164  B,  C.  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain tliat  the  .-Vv»ta  antedated  it.  But,  if  Daniel  was  composd  in 
the  sixth  century  H.  C„  it  almost  equally  certainly  antedated  the 
.\v(Btii.  No  hint  of  a  resurrection  is  found  in  llic  .\chaenRcnid  in- 
scriptioiis,  whoic  Persian  correspond*  10  thai  of  Daniel.  This  Per- 
Kian  of  the  inscriptions  is,  doubtletK.  earlier  than  that  of  the  Avesta. 
Why.  then,  may  not  ihc  Persian  writers  of  the  Avesta  have  derived  their 
conception  of  a  resurrection  from  Daniel  and  not  vice  versa?  We 
would  like  to  have  the  author  answer  the  <)uestion,  not  by  citing  t9lb 
century  auihoritiec,  but  from  the  comparifon  of  the  original  writings, 
ihemselvd. 

The  doctrine  of  a  God  who  ia  creator  of  heaven  and  canh,  and  the 
God  of  heaven  of  the  exilic- bib liciil  books;  the  devotion  of  Darius 
Hystaipis  accordins  to  his  inscriptions,  and  the  piety  of  Cyrua 
aeoordinK  to  the  biblical  decrees;  tlic  acknowledgment  of  more  (odi 
than  one  on  two  al  least  of  the  Persian  inscriptions,  together  with  the 
complaisance  with  which  Cyrus  treats  Ihc  gods  of  Babylon  according 
(0  the  Babylonian  records  found  on  the  Cyru  Cylinder  and  on  the 
Nabunaid  Chronicle,  —^11  combine  to  strengthen  our  belief  ilt  the  con- 
temporaneousness of  the  Persian  ami  Dabylonian  record*  of  the  Per- 
sian kings  with  the  biblical  books  which  have  been  traditionally  sup- 
posed to  be.  and  which  on  the  face  of  them  purport  to  be,  from  the 
fifth  and  sixth  ccniurict  B.  C. 

The  author  himself  admits  ihat  the  (cachings  of  the  Avesta  concern- 
ing dualism  and  the  Ameiliashpends  are  absent  from  the  book  of 
Daniel. 

As  to  the  doctrine  of  angeb.  moreover,  the  author's  disquisition  faa» 
not  convinced  us  that  Daniel  derived  hit  views  from  the  Avesta,  nor 
even  tlui  there  was  any  connection  between  the  two.    Certainly,  no. 
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connection  can  be  >bown  brtwecn  the  biblical  names  of  any  of  the 
ancels  and  those  of  any  of  the  »evcn  Ameshsfthpcnfls  of  lh«  Avtita. 
Nor  has  the  author  shown  any  mark  of  ioch  simltaritjr  nf  functions  as 
would  imply  a  neceMary  or  prabable  derivation  of  one  from  the  other. 
All  ancicni  litcrsry  oAtiottft  hnvc  left  US  evidence  of  their  belief  in-  many 
Spirits  superior  to  man  and  inferior  to  the  sapreme  God,  or  gods,  whom 
they  worshipped.  The  Bubylonlan*  believed  in  itcven  evil  ipirtlx  and  in 
guardian  spirits  of  good.  Aside  from  a  divine  rcvdation.  wc  cannot  sec 
why  a  Jewish  tliinker  in  Baliylun  niiy  iii>i  have  ea»ily  devcIo[>e<l  suitie 
doctrine*  of  guixt  ami  bad  aiigcls  in  harmony  with  his  belief  in  the  one 
aupreme  and  ever  living  Coil.  But  Krantjng  revelation,  (he  doclrinet 
of  the  Scripture  with  regard  in  angelic  beings  are  perfectly  clear,  con- 
■isteni,  and  hannonious  with  the  analogy  of  faith.  The  idea  of  personal 
intcrcoune  between  God  and  the  chosen  object*  of  hi»  favor  11  found  in 
the  earliest  records  of  the  Israelites.  Sometitncs  he  sent  hh  angelic  nies- 
aenetrs  to  make  known  his  will.  The  nunifcer  of  these  anKcU  and  the 
Dame»  of  all  of  them  have  not  been  revealed.  The  (act  of  their  exiil- 
CDce  is  sometimes  clearly  staled  nnd  always  is  taken  for  Kranted.  Any- 
thing (hat  we  can  kiMW  of  titeii)  must  be  through  a  revelation  or  from 
observation  and  experience  during  their  ministration  and  visJtattoit 
among  men.  The  Iinic  and  method  and  completion  of  thii  revelation 
arc  in  the  will  of  God  who  enjoins  or  permit*  them.  The  author  treats 
the  whole  subject  as  if  be  thought  that  the  doctrine*  of  the  scrip- 
tures were  all  matters  of  human  invention  rather  than,  in  the  ciaenlial 
points  at  least,  the  statements  in  human  language  of  the  revealed 
thotight  of  God. 

A  certain  lack  of  clearness  of  statement  and  of  thorouylmess  and 
connectedness  of  treatment  renders  the  discussion  diilicult  to  follow. 
This  is  probably  due  largely  to  the  author's  hurried  production,  as  he 
states  in  his  preface;  an<l  in  part,  it  is.  doubtless,  due  to  the  confusion  of 
the  Avc»ta  iiKlf.  Yet,  in  spite  of  its  obriouii  defects,  ilic  author  haa 
made  tome  brilliant  MtRjcestions.  We  hope  he  may  continue  his  inves- 
tigations and  that  he  may  help  us  all  to  arrive  at  (he  facts  concerning 
the  important  matters  of  which  he  treat*. 

PrinctlOH.  Roskrt  Dick  Whjon, 


DiscovEJtics  IS  Hebhew,  G.\euc.  Gothic.  Arnxo-SAXOK.  Latin.  Basouc 
aNii  oiHEii  Caucasic  L«*!)cuaces.  sbowinu  fundamental  kinship  of 
the  .'Xryan  tongues  and  of  Basque  with  the  Semitic  tongues.  By 
Au-isuN  EuKRV  Ukake,  Sc.M.,  M.O.,  Ph.D.,  somclimc  university 
fellow  in  Anglo-Ss;[on  in  Columlria  University,  author  of  "The 
(Triplel  Authorship  of  the  West-Saxon  Gospels  (.\  Discovery]": 
assocute  editor  of  the  Colorado  Medicat  Journal,  iQai-7.  Denver: 
The  Herrick  Book  and  Stationery  G>mpany.  London:  Kcgan, 
Paul.  Trench,  Triibncr  &  Com|>any,  Ltd.     190?. 

In  spite  of  the  author's  belief  that  the  evidence  in  support  of  the 
kinship  between  the  Semitic  tonics  and  the   .\ryan.  especially   the 
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Basque,  it  abundant,  unqaetlioiialilc  and  un«<)uivocat,  wc  slid  agree 
with  Hadlcy.  Whitney  and  KatitzKh  thai  it  i%  at  jircscni  impouiblc  to 
tnak«  oui  tlie  fcUtionihip  thai  »  claimed.  Tht  aulhoi's  learned  and 
blurrd  iiltt-inpt  to  show  this  kiashiii  bai  only  inlensirmi  our  convicluin 
thai  r(  cannot  be  shown. 
Print<t0it.  RmatT  Dick  Wii.*om. 


Jtsus  MxEtsie  ET  Fits  de  Diev  d'apres  les  &vani{iles  Sinopliqacs,  par 
M.   Lepik,  Profcas«ur  ait  Grand  Sjminaire  dc  Lyon.     Troiiieme 
Edition.     Paris:     Lcioiuey  ct   Anc.  cditeurs.     tgaj.     izmo,  pp. 
Ixxv,     430.     (Quatrictne  edition,  revue  et  augmenlec  d'un  apficn- 
dke.    1909.    i3ino.  pp.  Ixxviii,  510.     (Ed.  i.    1904:  pp.  xliv,  ij^; 
cd.  3.    1905:  PP-  Ixxvt.    43a)l 
Cbrist  aku  the  Gosrrj.,  tir  Jciui  the  Messiah  and  Son  of  God.    By 
the  Rev.  Masius  I.kpim.  S.S.,  D.D.,  of  the  Theological  Seminary 
pf  Lyons,  Franc  he  ville,  Rhone,  France.     Amhori/cd  Engliih  Ver- 
MOD.    Philadelphia:  John  Jos.  McVey.    ijiio.    Small  9vo,  pp.  xi. 
558. 
There  are   few  more   voluminous  writers  in  the  French   Catholic 
Church  on  the  aubjccis  called  into  debate  t>y  M^  Loisy's  critical  theo- 
ries (han  M.  I.epin.    The  long  series  of  works  which  has  come  from 
his  pen  during;  the  Ij^t   few  /ears  includes  studies  on   Tht  Idta   of 
Sacrifice  in  Ihe  Chrittian  Rtliilion  (8v»,  pp.  440),  K'hy  Ought  H'e  to  bt 
Christians  (i6mo,  pp.  64),  The  Afaeryfkal  and  Can<jnical  Gotptls  (iJ- 
mo,  pp.  ia6),  Chrislology:  Commentary  on  Frapositions  ^-jS  of  Ikt 
Decree  of  Ihe  Sacrei  Office.  'Lamentabil!    (lama,  pp.  lao),  and  an 
extended  express  exaiutnaiion  of   Tlie  Theories  of  M,  Loiiy  (izmo, 
PI).  489).    But  we  can  scarcely  he  wroiia  in  pladng  at  their  head  the 
Mork  nt  present  before  us  which  was  lirst  published  in  ig04  and  has 
run  through  (our  editions  in  mx  years;  and  two  &olid  discussions  of 
the   Fourth   Gospel — Tlie   Origin   of   Ihe  Fourth   Cosftl   (1907:      lamo, 
pp.  508)   and   The  Historical  Valtte  of  tht  Fourth  Gospel   (191a  3 
vols.:    lamo.  pp.  648  and  424).     All  three  of  these  worlcs  take  their 
origin   from   M.  Luisy's  criliciun  and  have  as  their  primary  end  ita 
refutation;  but  the>-  all  tlirce,  in  the  fullness  and  posilivpness  of  the 
treatment  by  each  of  its  (.pectal  ihcme,  go  far  beyond   this  primary 
purpose,  and  become  sul^taiuial  additions  to  our  literature  on  the 
eriticism  of  the   Cvspels   und   their   historical   record. 

The  occasion  for  this  notice  o(  M.  Lcpin's  treatise  on  ihc  Jesus  of 
the  Synoptics  is  afforded  by  the  appearance  of  an  Enfflish  translation 
of  it.  This  translation  is  not,  however,  a  very  satisfactory  one.  Mot 
only  does  the  (anonyinotu)  translator  take  unwarrantable  hlMTties 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  text — incorporating,  for  example,  the 
whole  mass  of  footnotes  into  it;  he  does  not  even  show  liimielf  com* 
pcienl  lo  render  the  ludd  French  into  plain,  clear  English,  The  reader 
will  not  get  through  so  much  as  a  pane  and  a  half  of  Preface  with- 
out diKOvering  chat  be  will  require  the  French  text  at  his  elbow  to 
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help  him  to  th«  mum.  When  M.  Lcpin  speaks  of  th«  "forming  of  our 
Lord's  Mcs»iiiRic  consciousness"  a.nt\  of  "the  progrcssirc  clcTdopmcnt 
of  ilit  conticiouRntu,"  the  tnuislator  can  do  no  bett«r  by  him  ih&n 
make  him  speak  Qf  "the  fonnation  of  the  Mtisianic  coiitciencc"  uiid 
"the  progressive  unfoldini;  of  Christ's  mind."  "We  hope."  renders  ihe 
iran»lai(jr,  ""  that  this  presriit  cdiiion  will  be  wcieomcd  by  all  who  arc 
inicrcrted  iu  religion,  and  who  eaeerly  iollnw  the  conirovcrsiei  which 
arose  of  late,  *boui  the  foundations  of  the  faith."  Who  could  divine  that 
beneath  this  collocation  of  words  lies  M.  Lcpin's  simple  expression  of 
the  hope  that  this  cditioo  will  "be  acceptable  to  all  who  are  interested 
iu  the  religious  question  and  who  follow  with  attention  the  debates 
which  are  in  pros^cM  on  the  foundations  of  Hie  faith"?  If  such 
blundering  handling  of  the  text  were  conlined  to  limplc  matter) 
of  fact  contained  in  a  Preface,  the  reader  could  no  doubt  tind  his 
way  without  much  trouble.  But  quite  too  great  a  tax  is  put  upon 
the  alertness  of  his  intelligence  when  the  close  argumentation  of 
the  treatise  iiseIC  is  placed  thus  obscurely  before  him.  We  open 
the  volume  at  random  and  rctd  at  ihc  bottom  of  p.  33  and  loj)  of  p. 
34  these  two  not  very  intelligible  sentences :  "As  early  as  i8js.  Strauss 
had  written;  'The  biblical  history  would  be  unassailable  if  it  were 
evident  that  it  bad  been  committed  to  writing  by  cj-c-witnesscs,  at 
least  by  men  nenahbors  of  the  events.'  In  our  own  day  the  theory 
rejected  by  Strauss  luis  been  vcrilied;  and  nnverthcless  Rationalists 
nowadays  actually  refute  to  admit  the  conclusions."  We  turn  to  the 
French  and  read  clearly : — "  'The  evangelical  history  would  be  unas- 
sailable', wrote  Strauss  in  1835,  'if  it  were  certain  that  it  was  written 
by  eye-wiin esses,  or  at  least  by  men  close  to  the  events'  The  hypo- 
thesis tbus  SCI  aside  by  Strstiss  has  been  substantiated  in  our  own  time, 
and  yet  the  rationalitt  of  to-day  rcfmcs  lo  allow  the  conclusion."  The 
divergence  is  no  doubt  not  very  great;  it  is  just  enough  to  confuse 
the  matter.  Agsin,  on  p.  57  we  read:  "Next  in  order  comes  Jems' 
public  life.  And  here  we  meet  with  the  vital  question  at  issue  between 
inlideltty  and  the  Christian  faith,  namely.  Did  Jesus  claim  to  be  the 
expected  Messiah?  Like  other  Rationalists,  Kenan  admits  a&  much, 
and  in  fact  the  personal  manifcslaiioii  of  Jesus  ai  the  Messiah  shall 
appear  to  us  its  carrying  along  with  itself  the  irrefutable  proof  of  its 
own  authority.  A  hard  problem,  and  real  stumbling-block  is  also 
presented  in  the  further  query:  What  i*  the  source  of  Jesus'  con- 
viction of  His  Mcssiabship?  Some  would  explain  it,  as  did  Rciuiil,  to 
be  the  merely  human  evolution  of  His  ideas  under  the  natural  infln- 
ence  of  His  surroundings."  What  ii.  Lepin  really  says  is  (he  is 
giving  a  prelimmary  actnutii  of  the  contents  of  his  book) :  "With  the 
sketch  of  Jnus  the  Mrssiah  in  Hts  fubiic  lijr  we  enter  into  the  vita! 
poriiom  of  the  question  debated  between  unbelief  and  faith.  Did 
}tsMS  claim  to  he  the  Mtuiahf  Yes,  the  rationalist  critics  of  to-day 
readily  agree,  along  with  Rcnan.  And,  in  fact,  the  personal  manifes- 
tation of  Jesus  the  Messiah  will  appear  to  us  to  bear  in  itself  the  un- 
exceptionable evidence  of  its  authenticity.     But  then,  Whence  earn*  10 
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JtSM  Ikf  foiuciouturis  of  bfing  the  MetnahT  Here  a  the  amcious 
problem,  the  triM  stumblinf-hlock  of  unbelieving  critidim.  Reoan 
undertook  to  cxpUin  Ihc  McMianic  con>ciousn«ss  of  the  Savior  bjr 
3  purely  human  evolution  of  Hi}  ideas,  under  ihe  luinral  influence  of 
Hia  environment  .  .  ."  There  in  hcic  not  a  nimple  tianilation,  but  x 
subtle  iraniposition  of  values,  and  in  the  constant  annoyance  whi^ 
it  causes  tlie  reader,  it  cannot  seem  straniK  if  he  prefers  (o  leave  the 
English  version  wholly  to  one  side  and  revert  to  the  French  originsL 
DoinK  to  he  nndt  thai  he  hu  a  hook  in  his  hands  which  it  worthy  of 
hii  liveliest  admiration — ihorough  in  method,  c«t;cnt  in  argument, 
dear  in  style,  and  acceptable  in  its  prudent  conclu»ons. 

The  Ivnglisb  translation  sccmK  to  have  been  made  Irocn  the  second 
French  edition  and  corrected  afterwards  by  the  fourth.  The  reviewer 
has  access  at  the  tooment  only  to  the  third  French  edition.  A  cur*ory 
comparison  of  it  with  the  English  translation  is  enough,  however,  to 
show  that  the  text  of  the  third  edition  and  that  which  underlies  the 
English  translation  are  practicaMy  the  same,  with  tvro  notable  ex- 
ceptions. There  hu  heen  added  to  the  totutli  edition  a  long  appen- 
dix (sixty-three  page*  in  thf  English  version;  and  Hid  to  be  fifty- 
five  pages  in  the  French)  in  critidscii  of  Loisy's  views  as  restated  in 
his  large  Con\mitnlary  an  the  Synaptic  Gotpttt  (two  vols,  tQ07.  tOoS). 
And  a  scries  of  helps  for  the  commodious  use  of  the  book  have  also 
been  supplied  in  the  fourth  edition:  an  index  of  N'ew  Testament  leMS 
commented  up<on ;  a  list  of  the  books  ctled;  and  a  general  index  of 
subjects  dii'Cussed.  These  additions  add  to  the  value  of  tlie  book,  but 
despite  ihem  it  remains  substantially  the  same  booV,  and  we  may 
safely  base  whatever  we  have  to  say  of  it  on  the  text  of  the  third 
edition.  A  glance  at  the  details  given  in  connection  with  the  title  at 
the  head  of  this  notice  will  advertize  to  us,  neverthelei'S,  that  the  book 
has  had  a  history,  and  as  it  now  lies  before  us  is  a  product  of  growth: 
[n  its  later  forms  it  is  almost  twice  as  bulky  as  it  was  in  its  first  issue. 
The  new  matter  has  ui  once  broadened  it  and  slreTigthencd  it.  Appar- 
ently, as  the  impulse  of  the  book  was  derived  from  the  publication  of  M. 
Loisy's  critical  theories  concerning  the  evangelical  history,  the  first 
edition  was  directed  to  the  refutation  of  those  theories,  and  along 
with  them  only  the  similar  views  of  M.  Stapfer  and  Professor  Har- 
nack  were  dealt  with.  In  the  later  editions,  both  ihe  IntrodtKtion 
which  treats  of  the  bistoriciiy  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  the  body 
of  Ihe  book  in  which  the  testimony  of  these  Gospels  to  the  Messiah- 
ship  and  Deity  of  Christ  is  investigated,  have  been  enlarged  so  as  to 
deal  with  Ilie  whole  body  of  relevant  criticism  especially  as  it  is 
set  forth  in  the  writings  of  Bemhard  Weiss.  H.  Wendl.  Oscar  Hohi- 
mann,  P.  Wenile,  Johanne*  Weiss,  W,  Wrcde.  The  book  has  thus 
become  a  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  Synoptical  Jesus,  in  view  of 
recent  criticism, 

The  disposition  of  the  matter  is  as  follows:  There  is  a  long  intro- 
duction (75  pages)  on  the  origin  and  hiatorical  value  of  the  three 
first   Gospels.     Tben    follow   four  chapters  on    (respectively)    "The 
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McisiKnic  Hope  U  lh«  opening  of  the  Christian  En"  (pp.  1-54), 
"Jout  th«  Messiah  and  Son  of  God  in  His  Infancy"  (pp.  55-76). 
"Jesus  the  Mcstiah  in  His  Public  Life"  (pp.  77-3i8).  and  "Jesus  the 
Son  of  God  in  His  Public  Life"  (pp.  ii')-A3i).  Tbc  whole  doses  (in 
the  fourth  edition)  with  un  appendix  of  sj  pages  in  which  the  latest 
•tatement  of  Lot»y's  thcoricx  in  expounded  and  cxAinined.  Tbc»e 
several  sections  arc  not  of  equal  value,  and  indeed  do  not  all  seem  to 
ha*e  been  written  to  go  lotjether.  The  sketch  ol  "The  Hes»tanic  Hope 
ai  ttie  opening  of  the  Christian  Era"  is  avowedly,  indeed,  a  fragment  of 
a  larger  work  of  more  inclusive  contents;  and  some  of  the  other 
sections  have  the  appearance  of  separate  studies.  In  Ifadr  combioa- 
tion.  however,  they  cover  the  (fround  and  cover  it  very  well,  passing 
in  review,  as  ihcy  do,  the  whole  of  the  tcslimony  of  the  Synoptic 
GosDtU  to  the  Mcssiahship  and  Deity  of  out  Lord,  The  two  main 
sections  are,  as  they  should  be.  the  most  extended,  the  most  thorough 
and  the  most  satisfactory.  The  former  of  these — "Jesus,  the  Messiah 
in  Hie  Public  Life" — treats  in  turn  three  topics:  "Jesus'  ciaim  to  be 
the  Messiah",  "The  Sense  in  which  Jcatu  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah" 
and  "The  Source  of  Jcstis'  Cnnsciou.tncss  of  being  the  Meetiah".  The 
latter  of  thctn — "Jesus  the  Son  of  God  in  Mis  Public  Life" — lakes 
Up  six  several  topics:  "Position  of  the  Question  in  Conicmporary 
Criticism",  "The  Divinity  of  Christ  according  to  M.  I-oi»y".  "'The 
Divinity  of  Christ  according  lo  the  Synoptics".  "Accord  of  the 
Synoptical  Dnta  wilh  the  Faith  of  the  Primitive  Church",  "The  Re- 
serve of  Christ  in  matiifesting  His  Divinity",  and  "The  Perfection  of 
Christ's  Knowledge". 

M.  Lepin's  method,  as  we  have  already  noted,  is  tirst  to  lay  a  basis 
of  conlidence  tn  the  Synoptical  report  by  defending  the  historicity  of 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  then  to  develop  their  testimony  10  Christ's 
Mcjsiahship  and  Dciiy.  The  peculiarity  of  bis  procedure,  however, 
is  that  white  not  neglectinK  the  vindication  of  the  trustworthiness 
of  the  Gospel  narrative  from  his  own  point  of  view,  he  yet  turns  tbc 
Hank  of  his  opponents.  In  view  of  the  general  aBrccment  of  the 
''critics"  that  the  Synoptical  account  of  the  person,  life-cnurse  and  teach- 
ing of  Jesus  is  in  the  main  trustworthy  he  holds  we  may  spate  our- 
selvci  minu'tc  criticism  of  the  sources,  in  a  vain  nllcmpt  lo  distinguish 
between  the  "iradilional"  and  the  "dogmatic"  elements  in  them,  and 
build  with  coiiBdeiice  on  their  general  trend.  "According  to  the  avowal 
of  our  critics",  he  says  <p.  liii),  "the  Syno|>tic»  are  not  only  an  expo- 
sition of  the  first  faith  of  the  Church;  they- are  also  a  relation  of  the 
sets  and  worJs  of  Jesus  which  is  authentic  in  its  general  effect  and 
stibttantially  faithful.  So  that,  in  order  thai  we  may  obtain  an  cxaa 
idea  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  it  is  not  inditpensable  lo  institute  a 
critical  discussion  of  the  respective  value  of  the  elements  into  which 
our  writings  may  be  resolved.  We  may  legitimately  take  thc«e  writ- 
ings just  as  they  are,  and  if  we  arc  careful  to  base  our  study,  not  on 
this  Of  thai  isolated  detail,  but  on  the  account  as  a  whole,  we  Ruy  be 
assured  of  reaching  a  solid  or  certain  conclusion;  it  will  have  for  its 
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fouodaiioo.  indeed,  cs>cntiaUy  that  tiistorical  substance  which  criii- 
dSRi  rFcoenizes  as  th«  conslitiilive  nucleus  ol  our  documents;  and  llie 
adventitious  elenicnti  which  are  ihoughi  lo  have  been  disponed  around 
Ibis  fuBdanienul  nucleus  by  the  progressive  labor  of  Chrisiiitn  reflec- 
lion,  can  have  no  other  influence  on  the  result  obtained  than  lo  throw 
it  Up  into  Eomc  sort  of  relief,  to  bring  out  ita  full  aiKnilicaitce  and  not 
to  vitiate  it  in  any  essential  way."  This  ii  good  iipologetieal  metliod: 
though  it  may  seem  (o  share  the  weakness  of  all  ts  cottctam  reasotung 
of  appearing  to  be  valid  only  ad  hontinfM.  It  is  easy  to  say,  no  doubt, 
that  the  conclusion  reached  hsngi  precitcly  on  those  adventitious  ele- 
roenU  in  the  Gospel  account  which  arc  not  pan  of  the  substantial 
nucleui  of  dependable  history;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  exact  thing 
which  the  naluraliitic  criticism  of  the  Gospels  is  set  upon  doing  is  to 
eliminate  from  the  trustwonhy  contents  of  the  Gospel  narrative  pre- 
cisely thu%e  ctemeiits  which  give  its  character  to  the  conclusion  in 
qtjcttion.  Meanwhile,  however,  it  is  undeniable  that  when  taken  by 
and  large  the  Gospel  account  docs  yield  this  result:  and  thai  natural- 
istic criticism  is  compelled  for  its  own  protection— and  that  even  more 
strenuously  to-day  than  when  M.  Lcpin's  lK>ok  was  last  5cnt  to  the  press 
only  a  couple  of  years  ago — to  assert  the  general  trusiwonhiness  of  tlic 
Gospel  narrative.  It  is  the  merit  of  M.  Lcptn  that  he  has  seized  and 
pressed  this  point.  It  is  merely  playing  fast  and  loose  to  say  in  one 
breath  that  the  Gospel  narrative  is  iiustworthy  in  the  portrait  which  it 
gives  of  Jetus,  in  its  general  effect :  and  then  in  the  next  breath  to  say 
that  the  portrait  which  the  Gospel  narrative  (pvcs  of  Jesus,  in  its  gen- 
eral effect,  is  untrustworthy.  When  M.  Lepin  has  shown,  as  he  does 
solidly  show,  thai  the  Mcssiahship  and  the  Deity  of  Jesus  lie  so  em- 
bedded in  (he  Gospels'  accotinl  of  Him  as  to  stand  out  as  the  primary 
result  of  their  testimony  as  a  whole,  he  has  (airly  driven  the  Datural< 
istic  criticism  from  this  field.  Either  the  Gi.:>spel  account  of  Jesus  i> 
not  trustwonhy  even  in  its  most  general  outline,  or  else  it  must  be 
allowed  that  Jesus  ffimscif  claimed  to  be  and  His  very  first  followcrt 
recognized  Him  as  being  not  only  the  Messiah  but  God,  In  the  former 
ease  the  naturalistic  critics  are  helpless  before  the  Kalthoffs  and  Kaut- 
skys  and  Maureiihoers.  the  von  Schnehens  and  Drewsrs.  In  the  Isner 
case  they  are  helpless  before  the  despised  "orthodox".  And  tl  will 
be  hard  if  they  arc  not  crushed  out  of  existence  tjclween  these  two 
mill -stones. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  this  negative  result  that  M,  Lcpin's  book  linds 
its  real  signilicanee.  Though  he  never  permits  the  opposing  views  (o 
(all  out  of  sight — Renan's.  Strauss',  Loisy's,  the  "Protestant  Liberals'" 
—and  provides  a  cominuous  reply  lo  ibcm :  the  essence  of  his  book  is 
a  poiilive  presentation  of  the  testimony  of  the  Synoptics  to  our 
Lord's  Mcssiahship  and  Ocity.  Nor  is  he  ovcrcarcful  to  base  his  6n<I- 
ings  only  on  the  general  tenor  of  the  Synoptical  record,  without  calling 
into  account  what  might  be  deemed  occasional  or  isolated  forms  of 
elalemenl.  His  book  is  in  a  word  just  a  thoroughly  worked  out  and 
carefully  considered  exposition  of  the  Synoptic  testimony,  set  out  in 
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oppokilion  to  recent  critical  uunlts.  It  U  to  this  ihat  it  owm  its  value. 
It  would  be  diAicuIi  to  find  a  more  corapleic  «r  more  discrtti  survey 
of  the  whole  material  which  here  comes  into  review.  M.  Lepin  it  a 
Roman  Catholic  and  now  and  then  speaks  from  the  Epeciticany  Roman 
Catholic  poim  of  view;  he  is  ture  of  the  primacy  of  Peter  and  of  the 
divinity  of  the  Church.  We  cannot  go  with  him  in  his  discovery  of 
two  separate  spheres  of  Christ's  human  knowledge,  of  ditfercm.  per- 
bapi  even  mutually  unaisiniilahle  conicntt;  wc  do  not  find  his  treat- 
ment of  our  Lord's  eschaloloRical  discourses  as  convincins  as  othet 
portions  of  his  discussion.  But  as  a  whole,  we  esteem  the  book  one  of 
the  most  valuable  and  satisfactory  dbcusuoas  of  its  particular  theme 
which  hju  come  into  our  hands,  and  we  could  heartily  wl&h  it  was 
put  into  circutaiioii  among  our  Engliih-Kpcaldng  churchet  in  a  more 
adequate  rcndcrinK- 

It  is  impoMibie  to  enter  here  into  the  details  of  M.  Lcpin's  manner 
of  dealing  with  hi*  material.  We  cannot  deny  ourselves,  however,  the 
pleasure  of  simply  indicaiini;  an  instance  or  two  which  may  illustrate 
the  ]>cnetrating  character  of  his  reasoning.  We  may  call  aileniion  for 
example  to  his  scarcbiDg  exposure  of  the  difiicuUies  in  which  naturalis- 
tic criticism  finds  itself  when  it  faces  the  problem  uf  the  ongSn  of 
Jesus'  Uesuanic  claims  (pp.  152  sq.).  "Here",  nys  he,  "is  the  great 
problem,  the  problem  in  the  highest  degree  disconceninz,  for  unbeliev- 
ing criticism.  Decrying  everything  which  transcends  the  order  ol 
nature  the  rationalist  rejects  al!  notian  ol  an  authcniic  and  real  Mes- 
siah, Ihat  is  to  say,  of  a  personage  sent  by  God  to  serve  Him  8»  n  rep' 
reseniativc  before  man  and  to  establish  at  the  end  of  time  the  clcinal 
kingdom  of  the  elect;  for  him  it  is  impo«stl>le  that  Jesus  could  be 
speaking  the  truth  in  elsiming  to  be  the  Messiah.  Rut  then,  only  two 
,'bypolheses  present  themselves,  between  which  we  must  of  necessity 
clioose;  either  Jesus  was  a  <leceiver  or  He  was  Himself  deceived," 
No  one  desires  (o  t;ike  the  first  horn  of  this  dilemna :  but  the  second  is 
nearly  as  bad— as  it  involves  attributing  to  Je*us,  Ihe  mark  of  whose 
life  was  intellectual  simplicity  and  clarity  and  moral  sincerity  and  hu- 
mility, 3  delusion  which  infers  nothine  less  than  rneaalotnania.  ft  is 
easy  to  undersiand  accordingly  why  an  extreme  skeptical  party  is 
always  with  us  (c  g..  WclUisusen,  Wrede.  N,  Schmidt,  Loity),  set 
upon  denying  that  Jenus  took  Himself  for  the  Messiah :  ihc  remnants  of 
reverence  for  His  person — smd  character — powerfully  impel  to  this  po- 
sition. Since,  however,  it  cannot  be  snceeasfiilly  denied  Ihat  Jesus  did 
conceive  Himself  lo  he  the  Messiah  (as  even  tTien  like  Buusset.  and 
Hamack.  Wcrnle,  and  J,  Weiss  are  constrained  to  admit)  the  problem 
becomes  a  (lrfli>erate  one  for  naturalistic  critics: — how  arc  we  to  con- 
ceive tAij  Jcius  as  imngtning  Himnelf  tkis  Messiah,  involnnj;  as  it  docs 
nothing  less  than  divine  claimt?  The  momcntoosness  of  the  problem 
cannot  be  hidden  by  smooth  words.  Says  Ilarnack:  "Of  one  alone  we 
know  that  Mc  united  the  deepest  humility  and  purity  of  will  with  the 
claiin  to  be  more  than  all  the  prophets  which  had  appeared  before 
Him;  even  the  Son  of  God"  (CArulrnlNNi  und  Gtschichte.  190,1.  p.  10). 
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Anid  Wernle  brings  ibc  nutter  to  a  point  (Die  Amfimge.  ate  iqoi.  p. 
ZS>:  "Tlac  astoniihine  thing  »  J»ta  U  ibzi  He  who  was  cobkww 
ftf  beioK  mof«  than  a  man  prtttrvti  the  mon  profooiM]  bumilitj  betore 
God"  It  >9  safe  to  >ay  thai  if  He  were  iMt  really  the  Mcsnah,  aftd  tlie 
IMvine  Mnsiah.  the  thing  coaM  not  occvr.  A  nan  such  u  the  Jestu 
who  U  givFTi  us  bj  the  cvangelutt  cotild  not  have  imoffimed  Himself 
tbc  Divine  Messiah:  th«  Irail  which  would  have  made  it  possible  tor 
Him  to  put  HicR^df  forward  a*  the  Sob  of  God — if  He  w»  not  rolljr 
aucb— <ovId  not  have  lived  in  the  wot  scral  with  tbc  humtiity  of  heart 
which  was  His  highest  human  characteriuic  Perhaps  we  can  push  the 
matter  even  further:  the  sane  sool  could  not  be  both  the  Son  of  Man 
tixj  the  humlde  Joiu*.  The  two  things  could  no  mofe  dwell  io  ibr 
tame  soot  than  Imuc  from  the  tame  tout.  If  Jeitu  wot  mllr  both 
tbe  Son  of  God  and  ihc  moit  sincerely  bumble  of  men — then  He  wu 
both  God  and  man  in  two  distinn  nattirts.  Hut  M.  Lepin  does  not 
draw  this  last  ccmcliuioci  iii  his  sirikiog  discu^on. 

As  an  eximple  of  an  admirably  ordered  sustained  arguinait  we  nuy 
point  to  the  ceniral  puugc  (pp.  367-337)  in  which  the  Synoptic  Idti- 
tnony  to  ibc  Divinity  of  Jesus  is  drawn  out  in  deuiL  And  wc  may  in- 
ataace  m  ibis  long  argument  as  particulariy  admirable  the  diKuaaioii 
of  the  evidence  that  our  Lord  was  made  the  object  of  direct  worship 
(pp.  276-380) :  and  the  exaonnation  of  the  especially  rrnuirlcable  declar- 
ations of  Christ  concerning  liis  rctalicns  to  God — (he  question  about 
the  Son  of  David  and  David's  Lord,  the  parable  of  the  homicidal  has- 
bftfldinen,  the  great  declaration  of  the  mulual  all-inclnsire  knowledge 
of  tbc  Faibcr  and  Son  of  each  other,  the  response  10  Peter  upon  hb 
oonfeuion,  and  the  bapCigmal  formula.  In  thcM  passages  the  argument 
(or  the  Sytvoptical  teaching  of  otir  Lord's  Deity  ctilmiittues,  and  it  is 
dilKctilt  to  tee  how  they  onuld  have  been  more  pmdtnlty  or  c  mvinc- 
ingly  treated.  Wc  employ  the  term  "prudently"  here  wittingly: 
for  one  of  the  excellences  of  M.  lupin's  work  is  its  balance.  In  argu- 
ing Ihc  Deity  of  our  Lord,  be  docs  not  forKct  His  hun^anity.  hut  strives 
to  do  justice  10  all  »dcs  of  His  complex  personality.  "The  two  testi- 
monies", he  remarks  (p.  3;o-,i7i),  "are  in  fact  in*eparable  from  one 
another.  That  which  eftablinhra  in  ChriBi  a  true  participation  in  the 
Pivtne  nature,  is  inifosolubly  mingled  with  that  which  establishes  Hit 
real  participation  in  htunan  nature  and  presents  the  lamc  guarantees 
of  true  history.  The  identity  of  Christ,  true  man  and  cruc  Son  of 
God.  as  it  appears  in  the  portrait  of  Him'  drawn  by  the  Synoptists, 
result*  from  a  crowd  of  scattered  details,  of  trait:*  thrown  oul  accord- 
ing to  the  occiuion,  with  no  other  intention  than  that  of  relating  the 
history.  Now  all  thcue  trait*,  ascertained  by  the  critics  and  compared 
with  one  another,  marvellously  harniomxe,  explain  one  another,  and 
clarify  and  illuminate  one  another,  so  as  to  form  a  picture  of  perfect 
unity,  where  everything  is  in  ]ilacc.  Relations  so  conceived  arc  certainly 
not  the  product  of  invention,  conscious  or  unconscious,  (hey  cannot  be 
anything  but  ihc  authentic  reproduction,  the  exact  photograph,  of  a 
sublime  but  very  living  reality.    And  this  conclusion  is  still  further 


strnuithcnecl  by  ctimpariton  of  the  three  Synoptic  relations  amoti« 
thrm5elvt«,  anrf  «v«n  hy  compariton  of  the  Fourth  Goip«l  with  the 
three  first,  from  whkh  it  is  in  appearance  »o  divcrie,  but  with  which  at 
botioiTi  il  is,  as  we  shall  see.  so  equivalent" 

Perhapi  we  ought  to  mcntiun  before  clowng  that  M.  LcpJn's  very 
ntuncrous  cituions  frum  recent  writers  on  hit  subject  arc  uniformly 
accurate  and  niay  be  relied  upon.  Almost  the  only  slip  in  a  matter  oE 
fact  which  we  have  noted  »  hn  classification  ol  the  late  Prof.  G.  B. 
Stevens  of  V*l«  Uivinity  School  as  an  "AnBHcan"  writer.  Needlut 
to  say  the  translator  does  not  correct  this  slip.  He  compenuites  for 
his  iiuctivity  ai  this  point,  however,  by  giving  ut  "Servant  of  Jawrh" 
Cp.  8?)  whrn  M.  Lcpin  has  the  current  "Servant  of  Jehovah"  {ihouBh 
elsewhere,  in  a  note,  he  uses  the  form  Jative) :  and  the  odd  form, 
Caiphas  («.  g.  p.  sij). 
Princtton.  B.  B.  Wakheld. 


JoHM  THE  PRESBVTER  AND  THE  FouaTH  GosPti-  BjT  E>om  John  Cha[K 
man,  O.S.B.  Oxford.  At  the  Garendon  Press,  l^tl.  Pp.  1(& 
Price  6*.  net  ($i.oo). 

Those  who  hare  read  Ovm  Chapman's  Tht  Early  HUtory  of  the  Vul- 
galt  Gespth  will  not  miss  readme  this  little  hook  on  John  ihr  Pres- 
byter,  nnd  ciudents  of  the  N*cw  Tcsiament  cannot  neglect  its  inter- 
pretation of  the  Papian  fraKnicnts. — intimately  associated  as  these  are 
with  the  evidence  for  the  aulhorxhip  of  the  Fourth  Goiipel.  The  style 
is  deliKhtfulty  diret:!  and  the  ari;unicnt  anicisc  and  clear.  In  recent 
discussion  of  the  authorship  of  the  ['"oitrth  Gospel  an  interpretation 
of  these  fragmcntJi  h.is  become  common  in  which  the  identity  of  ihe 
Presbyter  John  with  John  the  Apostle  is  denied,  the  description  of 
Aristion  and  the  Presbyter  John  a*  disciples  of  the  Lord  ti  reiected  as 
En  inicrpolatioii  or  rarruption  of  the  text,  and  the  tradition  of  (an 
early)  niArtyrdom  of  the  Aposttc  John  is  maintained  "■»»  the  simple 
historical  fact"  (Schwarti,  Wellhaiitcn,  Ilousset,  Bacon).  Dom  Chap- 
man arRues  stronKly  asainst  all  of  these  contentions.  He  thinks  that 
the  "Presbyters"  of  Papias  were  different  from  the  Apostles  and  main- 
tains that  Papias  received  his  tradition  of  the  words  of  (he  Apostles 
about  Jesus  directly  from  the  Prcshyterc  (ittipi.  rStv  upar^vrioaiv)  and 
indirectly  from  those  who  had  followed  them  {ti  Si  Tovaai  TapijaaAov 
ftfXM  r*s  rols  irpia^vripott  iX&oi)  and  Ihat  he  received  infonnation 
concerning  the  sayings  vi  Aristion  and  the  Presbyter  (Apo»tle)  John 
both  directly  CEuscbiusI  and  indirectly.  He  rcjccls  the  two  Jolin 
theory  of  Diunysius  and  Euscbiu*  and  maininins  that  ihcrc  was  but 
one  John  at  Ephraus  wlm  was  the  .\postlc.  the  author  of  ilic  Fourth 
Gospel,  ihe  three  Episilts  and  the  Apocalypse-  He  accepts  the  tra- 
ditional d.itiiig  of  ihc  Apocalypse  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  and  ac- 
eounis  for  the  difference  in  style  and  diction  between  it  and  the  Gospel 
by  difference  in  Iitcrar>-  types,  by  Old  Tcrtamcni  inOLience.  bwt  chiefly 
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hf  differtiicc  in  tbc  toibc*  of  wbcMC  aisuuncc  tbe  Apoatle  » 
u  have  mailc  tice  in  tbe  coaiporiticii  of  tke  e«ro  books. 

The  book  it  full  of  intereniiig  tnggatioa*  and  of  poinwd  Myncnt 
which  at  time*  spproachcs  the  bnuqtK  dcourcncss  oi  VVelfimiMn.  Of 
Jolidier's  ■utoocm  conotcliaK  the  Aloc>  v'tli  '^u  Mhanr  DoM 
ChapfBan  nja  fp.  53  n.  t)  "Tbcre  a  bo  proof  whatever  that  ibejr  were 
a  KCt  ta  Alia  Uiaor.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  bot  nunc  iet 
them  i>  Gaio*  and  Co."  A  pa*saee  i*  qooted  from  Wrcdc  (p.  88  &  I) 
Tbe  decision  that  it  (the  foartfa  Gospel)  cannot  oriEinate  with  tiie 
•postlc  ii  placed  beyond  doubt  hj  inttmat  evidence,  the  natttre  of  the 
Goipcl  iixlf.  Oo  this  the  whole  of  the  sdcRti&alljr  impartial  theo- 
logical world  u  at  good  at  united  tn  o{Rnian'',~-4)poa  n^Dcb  Dooi 
Cbaptnaa  cooBncnta  u  foUowt:  "A  penoo  who  imagiiMa  that  the 
aali»rsbip  of  a  work  can  be  denied,  entirely  span  from  all  external 
evidence,  on  the  ground  of  his  own  a  friori  notion  of  what  the  re- 
puted author  (otherwise  unknown  t  ought  to  have  written,  any  be  a 
•deotilicalijr  impartial  theologian,  for  all  1  know,  but  he  is  not  • 
critic  at  ail.  I  am  not  dcainiB  with  tbcotogians  in  these  notes,  bat 
with  critic*."  And  again  of  Welthauen's  interpretation  of  Jn&  xix.  2$ 
as  impl^inif  the  presence  of  only  two  women  and  his  theory  of  ioter- 
polaiion.  Dom  Chapman  says  (p.  8o) :  "The  reason  alleged  for  it  lim- 
ply shows  that  tbe  exegesis  is  absurd,  not  that  anything  has  been  in- 
terpulated."  Yet  with  a  certain  naivet^  Dom  Chapman  [neks  up  the 
reed  be  hat  broken  and  leant  on  it  for  support  remarking  tn  a  foot- 
note (iMtf),  "Thit  (Wcllhauscn's  statement  following  inunediately 
the  patsaKc  just  quoted.— "It  is  presupposed  that  the  mother  of  Jesas 
is  a  widow  and  that  she  has  no  other  son")  is  a  sufficiently  candid  and 
unprejtuliccd  reply  to  the  tbeorjct  of  Mayor.  Zahn  etc.  that  'the 
brethren  of  the  Lord'  were  sons  of  Jo»cph  and  Mary,  for  these  crit- 
ic* are  conscrrativc,  and  accept  St.  John's  historical  sUtttncnls.** 
Commenlinn  upon  i  Jna  i.  i,  »  Dom  Chapman  says  (p.  75f) :  "The  re- 
iteration, the  emphasis  of  this  passage  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 
Either  the  writer  was  a  disciple  or  he  was  a  liar  (with  a  strong  ad* 
jective  aliachcd)."  Upon  Hamack's  attempt  to  show  that  the  author 
"cannot  have  intended  an  earthly  seeing.  Dom  Chapman  remarks ' 
{tbid) :  "The  proof  seems  rather  weak!  We  are  accuslumed  perbapt 
to  sucli  Btatemrnts  in  German,  though  seldoTn  from  Haraack.  But  in 
I^glisli  or  French  they  are  rather  painful.  1  will  not  suppose  that . 
Hamack  still  holds  to  his  theory."  The  passage  from  Hamaek  aod 
Ihc  reply  of  Oom  Chapman  in  his  characteristic  manner  may  serve  as 
a  tilting  conclusion  to  this  notice. 

fianiack  says:  "One  most  not  forget  lliat  a  Mystic  is  speaking,  who 
on  the  one  hand  can  write  (John  i.  t8)  :  ^o.f  oujtit  iwpanairiivor*.  and 
on  the  other  hand  (j  John  iii.  6)  :  «  Raiicnraiwi' ov;^  ivpoKtv  rw  9tw,  »>d 
(i  John  iii :  6) ;  rac  o  Atiapra-vmi  ovyr  Upojuv  (Stbv)  oiSi  fyvuKO  afirw. 
What  kind  of  a  hc.iring,  <eciiiB>  Ii^okitift  upon,  tastitiK  ii  is  th.ii  he  [neans 
(compare  i.  14),  is  seen  by  contrast  with  tlic  story  of  Thomas  (John 
XX.  39).  which  closes  with  the  words:    in    liifanAt   /im  ■Kvnrmnoit; 
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IMitifiM  »l  flit  &otrti  *at  wvrrro<n¥r€t.        This  passage  proves  that  he 
cannot  have  inicnilcd  an  cnrtbly  t«cing.  etc..  in  [  John  u  I." 

Dom  Chapman  says:  "I  suppose  !  must  answer  what  needs  no  an- 
swer: In  Jobs  i.  |8  ii  is  denied  that  any  one  can  see  Cod  ax  Ht  it 
((be  beatitk  viMon),  whtrcas  in  j  John  ii   Ihc  wiiicr  speaks  ai  > 

\  nqrsiKal  friendship  with  God  by  comemptaiion  such  as  holy  souls  can 
attain  in  this  life;  the  distinction  is  obvious  enouiih.  for  the  Ant  pas- 
sajtc  iitnply  repeats  the  Old  Testament  view,  while  the  other  means 
JupoKfi'  in  the  sense  uf  'know'  (as  John  xiv.  9,  where  ouk  e^vwiccCt  /u; 
is  followed  by  6  jnpoxwc '^  Jw/mhU' rov irartpa  ) .  (he  spiritual  knovrh 

fcdge  of  God  ohtAincd  by  knowing  Je«us  Christ.    Again,  in  John  xx. 

1-09  faith  in  ih«  Rcsuirccti-on  without  sight  is  praised,  as  being 
a  more  perfect  faith;  but  h  is  not  said  thai  having  known  of  Christ 
in  the  flesh  is  not  a  great  advantage,  nor  is  it  in  the  leatt  au|[geaied 
that  it  is  better  not  to  have  been  a  personal  disciple!  In  1  John  i.  I 
there  is  not  a  word  about  faiih,  and  the  writer  i*  simply  atsevcratins 
witli  all  his  might  thai  he  had  been  a  personal  disciple  and  that  this 
witness  is  10  be  depended  upon.  If  we  say  'he  cannot  have  intended 
ail  earthly  seeing,  etc.,'  in  this  verse,  wc  must  say  that  he  could  not 
mean  aii  earthly  seeing  in  John  xix.  34*5:  'and  imineduitcly  there 
came  forth  blood  and  water,  and  he  who  saw  it  hath  borne  witncsi' 
(cp.  :  John  V.  6-9)." 
Prmettoft.  Wiuuu  P.  .\hustwjnc. 


The  Biblk  For  Home  Anb  ScHoot.  CouMEKrAKV  ov  the  EprsTLE  or 
Pavi.  to  the  Gaiatians  by  Bicnjamis  W.  Bacxw,  D.D..  LL.D.. 
BuckinKhani  Professor  of  New  Testament  Criticism  and  Exeecsis 
in  Yale  University,  New  York.  The  MacniilUn  Company,  igoft 
Pp.  vii,  lis. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  of  the  series,  this  commentary  presup- 
poses  no  knowledge  of  Greek  and  is  intended  for  the  use  of  the  gen- 
eral reader.  It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  is 
altogether  ea.iy  reading.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  brevity  of  the 
work  has  in  (he  case  of  a  writer  so  full  of  ideas  3S  Professor  Itacon 
not  always  been  in  the  interests  of  perfect  clearness.  Where  the  au- 
thor has  allowed  himself  more  room,  as  for  example  in  Appended 
Note  B.,  pp.  ti8(T.,  his  discussion  is  more  illuminating. 

In  the  introduction  and  in  llie  appended  note  just  mentioned,  par- 
ticular attention  has  been  devoted  to  Ihe  relation  between  Galatiant 
and  .\ets  (compare  the  same  writer's  articles  in  (he  American  Journal 
of  Theolojfy,  IQ07,  pp.  454-474.  and  igot/.  pp.  S9-"6).  The  comparison 
resuhs  very  much  to  (he  discredit  of  the  latter.  Acts  is  found  to  man- 
ifest the  "strongly  idealizing  icndcucy  of  the  post -apostolic  age",  in  the 
first  place  by  representing  Paul  as  applying  his  gospel  of  "justifiea- 
tion  apart  from  works  of  the  law"  not  to  Jews  and  not  even  to  him- 
self but  only  to  Gentiles,  and  in  the  second  place  by  representing  Paul 
as  suhordinstc  to  the  original  apostles.  In  accordance  with  his  pur* 
pose  the  author  of  Acts  has  suppressed  Paul's  original  personal  con- 
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fivoKt  viik  ifat  apMtki  (Gal  ii,  d  Acs  xi  a  xn.  as),  vhick  look 
ftaet  naMf  fcrf*w  <^  aoHcaDcd  first  mMNHvy  iovner.  awl  h>s  >"• 
uodwetJ  a  tamtatBcr  at  wbicb  ftiri  VPpon  Btrdy  as  a  **'*f"  of 

ihe  dmrch  at  Afitiodi.  uid  at  the  iaaunce  of  the  cfasKi  M  JcroMlcai 
■tncs  to  require  bu  Goitilc  coarcm  to  taikt  coocnMOos  U  tke 
Jc»M  ChriMiaM.  ll  it  tn^  Proffor  Bacm  coomibcs,  ikai  wOBd 
emfcrcoet  In*  •  haah  in  Eact.  ^^s  permnl  conferenBe  «ri(b  dM 
ariKnl  90KIcs  bad  Kttlcd  the  natter  of  Gadae  fradoa  bun  the 
law,  kdl  it  kwl  4ttrrwiatd  OO  moJmj  rn'fxJi  «  ncved  COaaMMMlM*. 
How  mrc  the  Jcwtab  □■«(»»  to  preserve  tbcir  ccraBoaal  pmitf 
according  to  the  law  and  jn  hold  ieDovship  with  Gentile  eonvefU? 
Paul  aatvieted  tliu  qticiboa  bgr  reqoiriaf  ihe  Jnrub  Chriitiana  in 
flodi  raaes  to  relinquish  ihrir  cerenwnial  ptirity:  the  JertaakiB  cbttrch 
anfwcfed  it  bjr  the  to-callcd  apoctoUc  decree*,  which  were  dcCenniacd 
upon  in  Paul's  ab«cii<c  and  altoxctbcr  without  his  cooscm.  Tfccw  dc^ 
Cfces  reqtiired  fio>(  the  Jewiih  Christiaiu  htn  the  G«DliIe  ChrUiiaos  to 
make  conceMion*.  The  Gcntiie  Chnsiiaos.  though  not  required  lo 
accept  circtmcision  (the  original  apociles  oner  thoughi  of  reqatring 
that,  for  !i  would  hare  been  manifeally  ahaard),  mnM  abstain  from 
crnain  thingi  which  accordinc  to  the  Utr  would  be  the  moft  scrions 
obilaclei  ia  the  way  of  tabk  eompaniooship  with  iojral  Jews.  Il  was 
the  >t1cmpt  of  "cctUid  men  from  James**  (GaL  ii.  12)  10  iatrodace 
tbcM  decrees  imo  Aotioeh  which  produced  the  lertotu  break  between 
Paul  on  the  one  hand  and  Peter,  Bamaba*  and  the  Antiocbian  chnrcfa 
on  the  other,  which  is  mentioned  in  Gal.  ii.  iiff,  but  is  suppressed  b; 
the  author  of  Acts. 

There  is  a  certain  aitractivcocas  in  such  a  tfaconr.  Professor  Ba- 
con's reeonsi  ruction  of  the  Apostolic  Age  is  in  some  respects  per- 
haps easier  to  understand  than  tbe  one  which  result*  from  a  more 
docile  attitude  towards  the  sources.  Stntplicitjr,  however,  is  no  soar- 
antee  of  historicity.  The  question  is  whether  Professor  Bacon  has 
not  substituted  the  comforuble  simplicity  of  fiction  for  the  bsflfing 
complexity  of  fact.  And  one  thing  is  iiKomprchensible  even  in  Pro- 
fessor Bacon's  theory — the  refined  subtlety  of  dissimoTation  dispbyed 
by  the  author  of  .Acts.  A  diderence  of  point  of  view  as  compared 
with  Paul  may  frcdy  be  admitted.  Indeed  in  conncetion  with  a  minor 
detail,  Profrssi>r  Bacon  has  himself  indicated  the  true  method  of  har- 
moniniiK  the  (wo  accounts.  Paul  says  <GaI.  ii.  3)  that  lie  went  up 
to  the  conference  with  tlic  apostles  by  revelation;  .\ets  forttinatdy 
supplies  llie  historical  occasion  by  mentioning  the  Judaixing  actitrity 
at  Aniioch  (Acts  xv.  t).  Here  Professor  Bacon  himself  admits  that 
there  b  no  "tupptestio  ren".  There  were  external  reasons  thai  pressed 
upon  Paul:  but  he  would  not  have  yielded  to  ihem  except  by  divbe 
direction.  If  Ibis  nicihai]  of  interpretation  be  applied  more  cxtcnnvc 
ly,  the  contradiction  between  Paul  and  Acts  will  duippear. 

Professor  Bacon's  defence  of  the  South  Galatian  theory  of  the 
address  of  the  Epistle  fiuffer*  particularly  on  account  of  the  tiiuat- 
isfaclory   treatment   of  Acts   xsi.  6  and   xviii.  33.     Those  verses  are 
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cnicial  tn  the  whole  ducuction,  but  an  adequate  interprttation  oi  them 
was  hardJy  possible  in  a  popular  worlc.  Ii  is  vciy  doubtful  vrbcther 
Ga].  iv.  13  can  be  made  to  favor  the  South  Galatian  view.  When  Paul 
says  ihst  he  preached  to  the  Galaiians  ilic  former  time  on  account 
of  nn  inrtnnity  of  ihe  Rtsii,  Protttuot  Bacon  takes  this  to  mean  nec- 
cmarily  ihal  Paul  tvent  to  Galatia  on  account  of  illness,  and  argues 
that  he  would  not  have  gone  to  so  remote  a  district  as  North  GaUtia 
if  he  had  been  ill.  The  passase  may  mean  equally  well  that  Paul  r.'- 
moinri  in  Gatatia  on  account  of  illness  instead  of  carrying  out  an 
origm-il  intention  ol  passing  through.  At  any  rate,  this  interpretation 
is  commonly  adapted  by  the  advocates  of  the  North  Galatian  theory 
and  should  not  have  b(«n  zItOKcthrr  isnorccl. 

In  Appended  Note  C  the  author  states  his  moral  influence  theory 
of  Ihc  Hlonemcni.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising  thai  Professor  Bacon 
advocates  such  a  theory,  but  it  is  somewhat  more  surprising  that  ne 
aliributes  it  to  Paul.  For  in  oiher  respects,  he  is  not  at  all  concerned 
about  defending  Paul  a^xiinst  the  charge  of  ticin^  anu([uated.  The 
climmnlion  nf  Che  deeper  signilicancc  of  the  cross  ii  particularly  hard 
to  accomplish  in  the  Lpislle  to  the  Calntiani.  The  cross  which  merely 
displays  God's  condemnation  of  sin  and  love  for  the  sinner  was  not 
ihe  one  upon  which  Paul  was  cmcificd  unto  the  world.  Cat.  lii.  13 
("Chritt  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  lnw,  having  become  a 
curse  for  us")  is  touched  upon  liy  Professor  Bacon  rather  1if{htly. 
Paul's  death  unio  the  law  is  attenuated  until  it  means  mcr.'ly  the 
despair  resulting  from  moral  struggle;  his  crudhxion  together  with 
Christ  means  merely  the  act  of  faiih  with  its  agony  of  separation  Unm 
the  law.  In  a  word,  the  ireniendoux  teaching  of  the  F.pistlr  i«  r;i> 
licnaltied  away  in  a  manner  rather  surprising  in  these  days  of  grain- 
mat  ico- historical  exegesis.  If  Paul's  gospel  wtrre  only  what  Profes- 
sor Racon  siipp<^ses  it  lo  have  been,  the  GaUtians  are  hardly  to  be 
blamed  for  falling  away.  No  wonder  "the  spectacle  of  Jesus  Christ 
CTUciliecl  by  the  very  legalism  to  which  they  are  now  invited"  did  not 
Jeter  them.  What  really  made  Paul  marvel  was  their  defection  from 
a  cross  that  had  satisfied  the  law's  demands  and  given  them  freedom 
from  it?  Bwfiil  citrse. 

The  appeal  which  sudi  a  commentary  makes  to  the  general  reader — 
"to  intcUtgcat  Sunday  School  teachers"— may  serve  at  leajit  one  use- 
ful  purpose.  It  may  help  lo  dispel  the  astonishing  indifference  of  the 
American  branch  of  Ihe  Church  toward  historical  questions.  When 
such  a  view  of  the  New  Testament  as  that  of  Professor  Bacon  has 
been  transmitted  through  Sunday  School  teachers  to  the  rising  gen- 
eration, it  will  produce  a  Christianity  very  different  from  the  religion 
that  has  formerly  been  drsig'iated  by  that  name.  Professor  Bacon's 
little  book  should  prove  even  lo  the  most  "praclical"  man  that  the 
populariiation  of  the  naturnlisiic  view  of  Christianity  is  inevitable. 
No  such  proof,  however,  should  really  have  been  required:  for  the 
march  of  ideas — laljc  a*  well  as  true  ideas — is  irresistible.  New  Tes- 
tament criticism,  with  all  iu  technicalities,  with  all  its  array  of  strange 
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I  is  a  *ei7  practical  ibtnc. 


J.  CmsMJkM  iUcma. 


Tut  Ethics  or  St.  Pavu  Bt  Akwbau  B.  IX  ALCuina.  ILA,  Ab- 
thot  of  M  5<b0n  HiMtary  «f  PW«Mfftr.-  »ro :  pp.  xaw.  S77-  Tie 
Maqailbn  Comprnj,  66  Fihb  Awaac.  New  York.  1910L  Pna, 
S3in  >rt 

For  a  ^Dtftcr  of  a  caNarr  the  gmpiaiH  !■•  been  od  BAIkal  u  dn- 
tiiisaiibed  ftmn  i.jMamie  AeolocT-  TUa  is  bceowbg  tne  of  Ckrif- 
tian  nfatcs.  Il  w  being  ptraratrd  m  the  otdct  mnd  form  of  io  1m»- 
tnncal  (JcvflopnjCTt.  Piftrcn  year*  ago  Dr.  W.  S.  Bmcc  JtA«  giK 
IK  hU  admirable  treatise  on  Tbe  Ethic*  of  the  Old  TeMamnt."  1M 
mooognptu  on  tbc  cihical  teaching  of  oar  Lord  then  are  not  maaj 
as  fet";  bat  duriaK  1909  a  notable  one  »ai  poUisbcd  by  tbe  Re*. 
James  Sta&er,  M.A.,  D.D.,  etititled  Tbe  Ethie  of  Jcsnt  aocordns  to 
tbe  Synoptic  GovprU."  Thti.  which  was  pronouKcd  'one  of  tbe  Aree 
great  theological  worts"  of  that  year,  wa»  reviewed  at  Mme  length 
in  oor  Jnlj  issue  for  igio.  Shortly  after  Dr.  Stalker's  book  was  is- 
sued the  Ethic*  of  Jt*ui  wa*  brought  Mil  by  Henry  Chorcbill  King. 
D.D,,  LL.D.,  President  of  Ot>erlin  College.  This  was  YCty  faTorabty 
reviewed  ta  our  October  number,  .^nd  now  what  migtat  almaM  be 
called  a  companion  book  comci  lo  us  in  the  subject  of  this  notice.  Il  is 
like  them,  too,  in  being  an  nay  ia  a  comparatively  ontried  6eld;  for 
"with  the  exceptwn  of  «  small  volame  by  Emcsti.  enltlied  Die  (Uhik  d<* 
Apo»tcts  Panlas,  published  in  tXA,  and  one  or  two  papers  in  Eng- 
lish and  Gentian  periodicals,  there  is  a  singular  dearth  of  writings 
specially  devoted  to  its  theme."  It  is  like  them  also  in  being  based 
upon  "a  careful  study  of  tbe  actual  words  of  the  Aposllc."  attboogh  it 
does  not,  as  Dr.  Kinit  does,  question  both  tbe  received  and  the  revised 
text  and  build  only  on  what  arc  called  'the  ssiurcd  results  of  criti* 
dim."  Mr.  .Alexander's  book  is  like  them  again  in  being  great  in 
quality.  Tndeed,  wc  venture  to  predict  that  as  Dr.  Stalker's  il  will 
rank  among  "the  best  three  theological  works  of  its  year."  Nay.  we 
may  and  should  go  ftirther.  For  expository  skill  and  for  literary 
grace  we  do  not  know  of  xny  recent  theological  treatise  that  may  be 
compared  with  it  except  iHc  masterly  discussion  by  the  .Aberdeen  pro- 
fessor juit  referred  to. 

At  this  point,  however,  the  resemblance  between  these  two  notable 
volumes  ends.  Their  authors  have  evidently  worked  independently, 
and  the  results  are  the  more  valuable  on  this  account.  Mr.  .Alexander 
docs  not  follow  Dr.  Stalker  cveii  in  the  respeel  in  which  the  latter 
■■  most  original;  viz.,  in  his  application  to  the  teaching  of  our  Lord 
of  Aristotle's  principle  of  division,  that  is,  the  Supreme  Good,  Virtue 
and  Duty.  On  the  contrary.  Mr.  Alexander  adopts  a  principle  of  his 
own  which  seems  to  us  to  be  not  less  adequate  and  suggestive.  Thus 
he  distributes  his  particular  topics  into  three  main  divisions:  "i. 
Souriti  and  Poitulates,  treating  not  only  of  the  influences  which  shaped 
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the  eirljr  life  ftntl  UtouKht  of  Pxul,  but  also  of  the  prcstippoiitioni 
wilh  regard  to  man's  moral  nature  which  he  brought  over  into  the 
new  life  from  his  pre-Christian  days. 

"2.  I4tais  and  PriHeifUs,  dealing  wiih  the  new  Ideal  of  life,  the 
peculiarity  of  which,  ai  Paul  conceived  it.  is  lEiown  to  be  that  it 
it  at  once  Norm  anri  Power.  Vision  arnJ  Ent^ixy;  and  the  chief  forms 
or  vinucs  in  which  (tic  ideal  is  to  be  realized. 

"3.  Dutiet  and  Sphcrtt,  indicatinz  the  particular  obligatioRS  pre- 
scribed by  ilie  Christian  ideal  and  the  different  spheres  amid  which 
the  Christian  tit  called  uptm  to  exercise  the  ethical  life." 

In  a  work  the  excellencies  of  vrhich  arc  so  man)-  and  so  hifih  it  is 
difficult  and  almost  invidious  to  particulariac.    Kor  the  sake  of  clear- 
ness, however,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  call  attention  to  the  following: 
I.     Mr.  Alexander's  discussion   and  esiablishnicTit  of  the  essential 
identity  of  the  ethics  of  Paul  and  the  ethics  of  ChrisL    f^e  denies  and 
completely  refutes  Wreflc's  p<iiitioii  that  "Paul  is  far  more  widely  re- 
moved from  Jesus  than  Jesus  himself  is  removed   from  the  noblest 
form  of  Jewish  ptely."     On  the  contrary,  he  shows  thai  "the  inmost 
spring,  Ihe  very  fons  et  origo  of  vital  rcl^ion  in  the  new  life  of  love 
and  helpfulness  is  the  sani«  for  both,"    Indeed,  as  reli^on  for  Paul 
l>«giiv5  "with  the  wcaknevt  which  lakes  hold  of  the  divine  strength, 
with  the  want  which  brings  its  empty  vessel  to  the  fulness  of  God;" 
80  Ibe  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (between  which  and  Paul  it  is  so  often 
asserted  that  there  is  no  viial  point  of  contact)  opens  with  the  an- 
nouncement. "Bles.wd  arc  !hc  poor  in  jpirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,"  and  "Ihai  great  saying  of  Jnus  needs  only  to  be  analysed 
to  yield  the  whole  principle  of  the  Pauline  dialectic  and  the  living  heail 
of  the  whole  of  the  Pauline  religion."    "In  perfttt  agreement  with  all 
this  is  the  fundamental   importance  assigned  both  by  Jesus  and  by 
Paul  to  faith."     "tt  is  the  inspiration  and  dynamic  of  life,  the  ruling 
principk  in  shapinK  conduct."     With   rcKard,  moreover,  to  the  aim 
and  purpose  of  life,  "we  tind  the  Master  and  the  disciple  in  substantial 
agreement. "     "Nor  do  they  differ  in  their  conception  of  the  ultimate 
goal  of  the  world."    In  a  word,  "there  is  everywhere  identity  of  spirit 
and  aim.  and  in  not  a  few  instances  a  striking  similarity  of  language." 
3.    The  chapter  on  "Tlie  Shupinti  Infiiicnccs  of   Fanl's  Teaching." 
These  are  shown    to   have    been    his    Hebrew   ancestry   acid  training, 
his  Graeco-Roman  environment,  and,  above  alt,  the  influence  of  Oirist 
in  hit  conversion.    Of  special  interest  is  the  discussion  of  the  relation 
of  the  Pauline  ethics  10  Sloieism.    The  conclusion  to  which  ihc  ch.iptcr 
COBM  and  which  we  cannot  but  feci  to  be  jnit  is  that.  "Wc  must  pro- 
Hit  Qainfit  the  tendency  to  account  for  the  Apostle  Paul  by  'eclectic 
patchwork.'    Lcl  us  allow  thai  Paul  was  acquainted  with  Phihi  (though 
Pfleiderer  doubts  thisK  let  us  admit  that  he  was  intimate  with  Alex- 
'indriaji  philosophy  and  more  especially  with  the   Rook  of  Wisdom, 
"Which  is  a  literary  product  of  the  same  Greek  spirit,  let  us  acknowl- 
edge   his    cognizance    of    Stoicism    and    his    study    under    its    famous 
teachers  in  Tarsus,  yet  who  can  doubt  that  these  elements  are  all 
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iransmutci)  and  worked  up  bj-  the  creative  mind  at  the  AponJe  into 
Moicthtn^  entirely  new  and  orieinil?  Mciihcr  this  flebrcwUm  car 
HcUcnitin  will  account  (or  thH  mxa  ant)  hit  teaching.  He  muks 
a  iiew  begioning.  He  breaks  with  the  past  and  sets  forth  upon  a 
fresh  and  andttcorercil  path  of  religion  arid  etliical  thouj^ht.  [t  i* 
not  the  amalKamation  of  ilellenism  and  Hebrewism,  but  the  conqnesl 
of  b«th  for  his  Muter  that  assisnt  to  Paul  Wn  high  place  in  the  «orU'« 
faiitory." 

3.  The  prcsenlaiicm  of  "The  Psychology  of  Sl  Paul"  As  against 
Wemic,  tile  Apostle  assumcil,  that  man  liad  originally  "not  only  a 
certain  knowledge  of  duty,  but  also  a  suhjiratum  of  natural  endow* 
menu  and  faculties  upon  which  the  Christian  life  was  to  be  reared:" 
and  this  natural  enttowment  or  human  nature  ia  analyzed,  dcKribtd 
and  set  fonh  in  its  relation  to  the  ethica!  life  witl)  peculiar,  and.  the 
reviewer  had  almost  said,  with  unique  lucidity.  Specially  good  are 
the  "Stalcmenl  and  f^Jtaminalion  of  Tenns."  the  estabtiihnieot  of 
dichotomy  as  Paul's  doctrine,  and  the  rctulaiion  ot  the  leaching  that 
he  disparaged  the  body  and   found  in  it  as  such  the  source  of  sla. 

4.  Xol  less  excellent,  on  the  other  hand,  is  Mr.  .\lexander*s  con- 
ception ol  the  .\postlc's  view  of  the  Christian  life.  "It  i»  ni>t  a  new 
personality  so  much  as  the  completion  and  ftiltilraent  of  the  old." 
Yet  it  K  cMcntially  "diiiW,  both  as  10  the  origin  from  which  it  is 
derived  and  ihc  source  from  which  it  is  perpetually  maintained."  It 
U  the  divine  realisation  of  the  truly  natural  life.  Even  its  moat 
material  and  concrete  elements  are  10  be  viewed  "sub  specie  actcmi> 
talis."  The  moral  task  of  (he  Christian  is  not  so  much  "to  cow 
Christ  "~-"t  he  re  are  aspects  of  his  pcrannality  and  worlc,  and  the»r 
the  most  unique  and  distinctive,  which  are  not.  and  were  never  meant 
to  be,  the  object  of  human  imitation" — it  i*  rather  "lo  let  hi*  life  lake 
form  ia  us,  to  receive  his  spirit  and  make  it  effective."  "The  dis- 
tinctiveness of  the  Christian  life.  then,  consists  in  the  indwcllinx  of 
the  living  Cod  within  the  heart  a<  a  guiding  and  purifying  spirit.' 
Hence,  "our  relation  to  God  is  most  inadequately  described  by  the 
word  duty.  There  is  no  such  iliiiig  as  mere  duty  to  God.  We  ncTcr 
indeed  do  our  duty  to  God  until  wc  cease  to  do  it — as  duty.  He 
who  only  does  what  is  right  from  a  sense  of  obUgalion  does  not  do 
what  is  right  at  all,  Goodness  which  is  only  tlic  dictate  of  necessity 
is  not  really  goodnest.  In  relation  la  God,  as  indeed  in  all  our  other 
relationships,  Paul's  own  great  nying  is  tnie,  *love  ia  the  fulnlling 
of  the  law.'  And.  its  it  is  in  Chri«t  God  reveals  hit  love  to  us.  so 
Christ  become*  the  medium  through  which  our  love  returns  to  him." 
This  love,  however,  is  not  a  mere  emotion.  It  rests  on  knowletlgc 
and  results  in  surrender  to  God's  will,  "This  emphasis  on  knowledge — 
true  knowledge  not  divorced  from  its  intuitional  constiiuents  and 
checked  at  every  point  iff  its  ethical  results— is  a  distinctive  feature  of 
Paul's  leiichinK.  For  him  all  right  relations  and  duties  on  the  pan 
of  man  to  God  arc  based  on  intelligent  understanding  of  the  divine 
being  and  character.     Man   must  serve  God  as  well  at  praise  him 
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•with  lh«  uml*rs(andtng  also.' "  In  line  with  thi*  i<  even  tlie  AposUc's 
aliilnde  toward  the  *elf-regiiJtnn  virtues,  There  is  an  atmoit  entire 
abicncc  of  prcccpis  wilh  rcferenct  to  lliesc,  li  may  be  that  Paul 
dwelli  %o  Vightiy  on  thtm  becstiw  ihe  Greek  communities  lo  which  h* 
wrote  cniphaiiicd  ibcm  so  much,  Yet  the  chief  reason  would  seem 
10  be  thai,  like  his  Mailer,  "he  reRarded  the  true  rfaliiation  of  sell 
as  identical  with  wlf-jacrifice."  In  a  word,  il  waa  becAuse  he  under- 
stood self  thai  he  appeared  indifferent  to  JL 

5.  The  discussion  of  "l)uiie»  and  Sphere*."  This  h  thofoush  and 
suggcMive.  "Dulics  in  Relation  lo  Self,"  "Dulicj  in  Relation  to 
Other*."  "Dmie«  in  the  Sphere  of  the  Family."  "Duties  in  KHaiioii  to 
the  State,  the  Christian's  Rclatiuti  to  God,  [he  Cliurch  anil  the  Future," 
and  "the  Ethical  Ultimate  of  St.  Paul"  are  alt  carefully  and  exhaus- 
tively considered  in  Ihe  light  of  the  principles  and  precepts  o(  the 
Apostle.  Ycl  there  it  noihing  strained  or  far-fctchcd.  There  is  no 
attemfit  to  eonjecttire  how  Paul  would  have  decided  modem  questions 
which  nefer  could  have  come  beEore  liim.  On  the  contrary — and  this 
is  one  of  the  chief  distinctions  as  well  as  one  of  the  great  excellencies 
of  this  expoeiiion — the  Apmtle  is  expressly  rcprcscntcil  as  ovcrlonkin^t 
mnch  thai  interests  us  deeply.  His  views  as  to  the  speedy  second 
continx  of  our  Lord  underwent  a  chanite  It  is  evident  that  in  his 
later  epistles  he  no  longer  regarded  it  as  imminent.  Tliis,  liowcvcr. 
did  not  weaken,  nay.  it  rather  strengthened  his  conviction  that  "the 
one  supreme  task  of  man  was  the  bringing  of  his  fellows  to  Chrisi." 
Hence,  for  example,  there  is  no  "etaboraiion  by  Paul  of  the  modern 
idea  thai  all  labor  has  a  moral  worth  in  [he  civilization  of  ihe  world 
and  the  development  of  iU  resources."  In  his  view,  "everything  was 
to  he  suhtervient  to  the  evangelization  of  the  world,'  and  all  secular 
work  had  its  justiiicntioii  for  the  Christian  only  in  so  far  as  it 
afforded  him  the  means  of  fnnhering  that  obicct,"  Is  it  not  such  teach- 
ing at  this,  and  as  faithfully  and  as  bravely  put.  that  the  church  of 
our  day  needs  most  to  hear?  Undoubtedly,  God  would  use  the  Chris- 
tian  to  rcdeefli  and  so  develop  the  earth  which  he  made  "very  good" 
and  which  tin  has  marred:  but  in  the  light  of  the  teaching  of  Christ 
no  less  than  of  Paul,  it  is  lu  uve  sinners  that  we  as  well  as  our 
Matter  have  tiecn  sent  in!o  the  world;  and  we  often  (orgL-t  it 

Of  course,  in  commending  Mr.  .Alexander's  l>ook  so  highly  we  do 
not  mean  that  we  c*^  with  him  in  all  respects.  Thus  we  can  not 
accept  Ilia  presenution  of  Paul's  view  of  marriage.  To  us  il  seems 
that  il  was  "the  expectation  which  the  Apostle  shared  with  hit  Chris- 
tian conteroporaricx  of  ihc  approaching  end  of  the  age  and  hi*  belief 
that  those  who  married  would  have  trouble  in  the  flesh  in  the  time  of 
suffering  close  at  hand"  that  impelled  him  to  the  teaching  a»  to 
marriage  given  iii  i  Cor.  vii.  We  can  not  admit,  that  he  had  "failed 
to  shake  himself  free  from  the  ascetic  tendencies  of  hii  day";  that  he 
looked  upon  wedded  life  from  Ihc  sexual  point  of  view  chicSy;  and 
that  he  regarded  marriage  as  but  "a  pennixsion  to  obviate  greater 
evils."    Raiher  would  we  hold  thai  Paul,  while  recognising  that  mar- 
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risKC  docs  obviate  terioui  eril*.  givca  in  Eph.  v.  32,  his  diul  and  true 
doctrine  of  marriiKc;  vii.,  (hat  it  is  "the  type  of  th«  cldM  tpiritual 
union  whtcti  svbsina  between  Oifitl  and  his  Church;"  and  what  wc  do 
not  understand  it  why  Mr.  Alexander,  although  he  refers  lo  Ibis 
pasntagc,  ««cnu  to  ai(ac)i  litttc  importance  to  it.  So.  100,  we  axe 
obliited  to  dificT  from  him  in  his  interpretation  of  i  Tim.  iii  2  and 
Tiliu  1.  &  He  reKar<l&  thc&e  pasaaBes  a»  forbidding  second  nurriacts 
to  presbyters.  To  us  iliey  teach  that,  like  other  men,  a  presbyter  should 
be  irreproschalite  in  hi*  family  life:  i.  e.,  must  not  be  a  polygainist : 
and  Ihi)  view  would  appear  to  be  conlirmcd  by  the  fact  that  the  alter- 
native one  of  Mr.  .Alexander  involves  iwo  unscriptural  assumptions: 
one,  the  superior  holiness  of  tlK  cicisy.  the  other,  the  superior  sanctity 
ol  celibacy.  Wc  could  wish  also  that  there  bad  been  a  lulter  dtt- 
ctission  of  the  Apostle's  altitude  with  reference  to  things  "lawful  but 
not  expedient,"  as  considered  in  Roin.  xir  and  1  Cor.  viti  and  x. 
These  criticisms,  however,  arc  not  meant  lo  detract  from  tbe  merit 
of  ihe  book.  They  refer  merely  to  ntinor  matters.  They  Indicate 
limply  the  reviewer's  preference;  and  he  would  not  venture  to  make 
them,  did  be  not  (eel  that  Mr.  Alexander's  work  is  of  too  high  aa 
order  to  be  in  any  wise  affected  by  them. 
Prinetton.  Wiixiau  Buxtok  Grkkmk,  Jr. 


Die  Redcn  uKSEKiLs  Herrk  kach  Joban'kes  im  Grundiext  ausKclegt 
von  D.  Siecramo  Coebeu  Zweite  Halite.  Kap.  i2-3t.  Cutersloh, 
C  Bertelsmann.    Svo,  pp.  460.    1910. 

In  this  second  volume  of  460  pages  Dr.  Goebel  completes  bti  exposi- 
ttOD  of  the  Discnurses  of  Jcsus  in  John's  Gospel.  The  entire  worlc 
as  wc  now  have  it  consists  of  something  over  a  thousand  pagck 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  book  contains  but  a  very  brief  intro- 
duction and  that  a  great  deal  of  the  maleriat  ordinarily  found  in  a 
work  of  this  tixture,  as  e.  g^  a  complete  array  of  views  held  hy  other 
expositors,  is  judiciously  burred  from  it,  the  commentary  is  pcrliaps 
the  most  elaborate  there  is  on  the  subject.  What  was  remarked  in 
the  brief  review  of  Vol.  I.  holds  true  also  of  Vol.  H.  The  character- 
istic features  which  distinguished  the  first  volume  are  continued  here. 
Though  the  exposition  is  along  strictly  conservative  lines,  it  is  not 
marred  by  any  dogmatic  prepaa sessions  on  the  part  of  its  author. 
The  passages  of  dogmatic  character  in  the  commentary  the  luthor  does 
not  regard  as  part  of  the  exegesis  proper  but  invariably  introdiKes 
tbcm  as  conclusions  from  results  exegctically  obtained.  Dr.  Goebel 
is  coTii^iantly  on  his  guard  against  "Einiragtingen"  into  the  text.  In 
one  or  two  plnccs.  interpreting  pa-isagcs  of  disputed  meaning,  he  in- 
cidentally Elates  what  he  recognircs  to  be  snund  canons  of  interpre- 
tation, Cf.  p,  .170:  "The  expositor's  task  is  to  determine  the  sense 
which  the  words  convey  in  the  connection  in  which  they  hare  l>eeii 
placed  by  their  author."  Cf.  also  pp,  25,  424,  427.  Whether  Dr. 
Goebel  remains  throughout  true  to  this  principle  in  the  judgment  of 
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the  reader  it,  oS  coune.  uiathtr  queition.  Cap^  xii.  3,  e.  g.,  stau«, 
according  to  Dr.  G«cbcl,  tbat  sU  tbc  «iiitiD«nt  bat  li«cn  »p<aL  C(.  also 
cipositiDD  of  Csp.  xiv.  i-x 

Written  in  x  lucid,  stBtcIy,  vigorous  style,  the  niaterial  we^ll  para- 
grapheil  an*!  divided  into  larger  tinJu.  ihe  comnicnury  on  rhc  Dis- 
courses is  itself  aiimewhat  Mmilar  to  a  sene*  of  discourses.  It  would 
seem  that  what  wc  have  here  it  tubstantially  the  matcriiil  tbc  uutb&r 
uied  for  his  "Johannes-CoJlcs."  At  least  the  reading  o(  the  book 
suggests  the  lectures  >ii  Exegesis  of  the  Ccrmftn  University  Audi- 
lorliitn.  This  feature  of  the  book  adds  in  a  way  to  iu  value  and, 
together  with  the  interesting,  rcaitable  form  imo  which  it  has  been 
cast,  goes  to  make  it  a  happy  exception  to  the  general  output  of 
exegclical  works.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  thnl  Or.  Goebcl's 
cotnmcDtary  is  merely  popular  in  iig  nature,  not  meeting  tbc  rcquire- 
nenti  at  the  scholar.  The  hook  will  satisfy  the  nic»t  rigornus  demands 
that  may  be  put  upon  it  by  the  "Fachniann."  But  Dr.  Goebel  does 
understand  the  art  of  writing  for  a  larger  circle  th^n  that  of  the 
scholar.  His  commentary  is  a  book  appealing  to  Ihe  theological  world 
in  general.  Though  practical  suggestions  occur  in  it  but  rarely,  the 
exposition  refieets  to  such  an  extent  the  author's  spiritual  Ufe  and 
niaturily  of  Christian  thtnighi,  ih.it  it  will  pruvc  to  be  of  great  value 
also  to  the  clergyman. 

As  ill  Vol  I.,  so  here,  there  is  no  evidence  that  some  of  the  more 
recent  works  dealing  with  the  Greek  text  of  the  Gospel  have  been 
eonsulted.  Since  the  author  not  unfrequently  venture*  on  a  new  line 
of  interpretation  in  difficult  paxaagcs  where  the  RenuincneM  of  the 
text  is  itself  s  matter  of  doubt,  consideration  of  Ihe  latest  tcitt- 
profiosals  would  have  been  desirable  and  at  times  profitable.  A  case 
ia  point  is  Cap.  %x.iT  n'^ /lov  Hirrov  ■  ennrwykp  iva^i^iiKa  wpov  roimatipa 
iriiere  it  is  in  the  first  phice  thr  yap  that  vcxm  the  interpreter.  Dr. 
Gocbel's  interpretation,  which,  it  inust  be  said,  is  very  felicitous,  docs 
not  do  justice  to  the  yap.  In  the  course  of  his  arRtimcnt  he  once 
omits  it,  and  on  p.  3S0  contends  that  the  clause  o^u  yop  Ayafiifiiiica 
k.tX.  by  itself  docs  not  give  a  "Bcgriirniung"  for  ^,j  ftov  ixTOv. 
Now  Hlass  omiti  yap  in  his  edition  of  John  on  the  authority  of  Syrus 
Lewisianus  (Chrys)  Tert.  These  authorities,  it  is  true,  one  may  not 
deem  very  weighty,  still  the  text  as  thus  proposed  snits.  better  than  any 
other,  whiii  seems  to  be  the  neccss.^ry  meaning  of  the  passage. 

I  pass  on  10  present  Dr.  Gocbel's  interpretation  of  one  or  two 
passagef  of  ihc  Discourses.  In  Cap.  xiii.  .«  tvroMiv  KOivifv  Sijoi/u  v^Ii-, 
iR  iyavirf  dAA^Aovt  k.t.X,  Dr,  Goebel  seeks  to  drlcrmie  what 
constitutes  the  new  in  jt^oX^  koiv^.  The  new  he  finds  to  be  of  the  same- 
ness of  the  "licbcKibjcct."  They  are  to  love  oneinoihtr  even  as 
Christ  loved  ihem.  From  this,  remnrks  Goebel.  there  will  result  also  a 
change  in  the  natttre  of  the  love  enjoined.     Dr.  Goebel  .iffert  what 

leems  to  be  a  new  interpretation  of  Cap.  xiv.    1-2:  Iv  tj  ot«ia 

tlnv  he  connects  clofely  wilh  yMrrcMTe  tU  riv  $tiv  and  li  Sk  ^^,  Attw 
iy  iyu»  it.T.A-  with  mu  cit  iiik  nurrcvtrt.    The    completed  thuught  of 
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tl  a  fuj  tie  take*  to  be  d  K  ^ij  ir(a~m<tT<  on  oJ-n»t  Jtrru-.  not  tl  Si  ^ 
ovrvif*.  Th«  sense  of  the  passasc  Gocbcl  reproduces  as  follows 
(p.  too)  :  ~1[,  in  your  prcMnl  dttpondency,  jroar  faith  in  the 
Father,  that  he  has  mansions  for  joa,  ibould  not  be  suftcicntljr 
Strong  10  comfort  yi>u,  then  I  would  ask  jrou  to  pot  your  irttu  in  mc. 
a«Ktiring  you  that  I  go  [n  prepare  n  place  for  you,"    According  to  Dr.* 

Goebcl  wc  have  a  parallel  constrtiction  in  vt.  11.  wx/rraxn 

d  Si  /t^.  There  is  a  sintiUrtty  there:  bat  a  closer  stndy  and  carupari- 
K»)  of  !lie  two  passages  show  essential  diRcrcnces.  In  vs.  1 1  only  one 
rwrrevirc  precedes  <t  Si  fiij  .  in  vs.  I-2  two.  Furthermore,  in  VI.  1-1 
there  is  between  the  last  iri<rr<v(Tt  and  tt  Si  ^17  an  independent  cliuafc 
Dr.  Ciocbel  virmally  niaVet  lhi«  itnli-pcndent  assertion  a  dr|>endcni  ol^ 
ject-eUuM  nftcr  the  tirst  (I>  vwrr^wr)-  Then.  aKain.  Gochel't  exposi- 
tion of  h  rq  oi«tf tint  on  p.  too  hs  being  a  "Verscbcntng 

in  bezug  auf  Golt"  is.  not  to  say  erroneou*.  mitleading. 

An  undotibicdly  correct  obicrvation  in  CocheI'»  remark,  p.  133,  thM 
in  Cap.  xtv.  ij  »q4|.  we  have  not  so  much  one  "Trost"  following  an- 
other <  Goebcl  is  perhaps  thinking  here  of  Weiss)  as.  lint,  a  "Zusage 
fur  das  Beharren  im  Glaubcn."  and  second,  a  "Zusagc  fiir  das  Bcharrcn 
in  (Icr  Liebe  ra  Jesus."  In  his  commentary  on  irapaKXtfTot  Cap.  xiv. 
16,  Dr.  Coebel  takes  cxccplioa  (0  the  usual  rcnderinss  of  Trotter, 
Lehrer  (v.  Hnfinanii  ^hn),  Beistand  (the  prevalent  translation). 
"Deistand"  he  cnnsiders  loo  Indefinile.  not  bringing  out  the  i<l«a  which 
is  there  inmipdtXtiTiK.v'iT..  asfistance  over  againjl  a  third,  the  world. 
He  chooses  "Bei^geordncler"  and  interprets  irajsoKAifroc  a«  "one  who  is 
to  be  with  the  disciples  to  assist  them,  by  his  icaching,  in  the  keeping  of 
Christ's  comniflndmenM,  and  in  the  adminislcrinit  of  His  word,  and 
who  as  their  'Bundcsgenpisc,'  by  His  own  lestimonjr,  is  to  support 
Ihcin  in  their  lestifyins  before  the  world."  inir  ft^  ne  ^('1^  h  i/m, 
tfi\ii$7i  tiw  K.r.K.  Cap.  xv  6,  (iuebcl  laltci  it.  are  addressed  also  to  the 
"Eleven".  He  observes  this  to  be  rather  rcmarhahlc  and  is  led  to  infer 
from  it  "that  Jesus  muM  have  regarded  ".\bfall"  as  possihle  aUo  in  the 
case  of  the  mffapQi"  taking  "Abfall,"  as  it  seems,  not  as  linal  or  ab*o> 
lute. 

It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  know  that  Dr.  Goebel's  worlc  rep- 
resents  in  general  rather  the  Reformed  than  the  Lutheran  type  of 
theological  thought.  In  the  course  of  his  exposition  he  frequently 
discovers  to  tis  what  looks  like  Inrdmarks  of  his  tbeologicTJ  system. 
In  Cap.  xii.  33  iraymi  JAxiira  Tr)>ot  Jfiavroi-  the  verb  Djtvttr  tax  not 
denote  a  mere  "Versuch  iles  Ziehens."  but  is  a  "wirksamea"  i\icvt*r 
with  definite  and  certain  results.  And  irdtfttc  "duldct  Iceine  Aiisnahmc" 
and.  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  limited  number,  not  to  be  expanded  to 
inEiToc  iyfpuwon-  Man  leads  his  life  "in  dcr  unvcrausscrlicheD  i-'orm 
der  Freihcit",  p.  176  (Cap,  xv.  6).  Those  who  desert  Christ  newt 
really  belonged  to  the  number  of  true  believers,  p.  175.  God's  grace 
preserves  the  true  believers  and  is  "ihres  Endzielt  unbedingt  sicher." 
Human  logic  cannot  solve  the  question  of  (he  relation  between  "gott- 
liche  Allwirksamltcil"  and  "mcns^lichc  l-'reiheit."     At  the  cksse  ol 
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hit  exposition  of  the  Paradtte-poiuge,  Cap.  xvi.  7  tq.  Dr.  Goebel  Oitt 
»  rctrotpect  and  in  hi*  argntnenl  urges  IbM  th<  pcrsonilicatkio  of 
wapojtkiirot  cannot  be  the  perionttication  of  a  "Pritiiip"  or  mere 
"geisiigc  Potcox"  but  must  imply  that  He  is  a  red  Person.  Also  oa 
points  of  Chrlsiology  Goebel  makes  some  very  cxplicic  statements. 
fvv  tyifuMaf  Sri  wavra  Sm,  SsSwcaf  fiM  «apa  iroi  tlaiv.  Cap.  xvii.  ?  (p. 
372-27J)  proves  that  the  "object"  of  the  disciples'  knawlcdgc  i>  a 
"jede  An  von  Vemeinung  der  Gocilichkeit  Jesu  ausschliessendes." 
And  in  connection  with  Cap.  xvli.  5  (p.  368)  he  ob»ervM  that  Jesus 
Is  indubitably  spcahing  heri;  of  His  prcmtindanc  existence,  of  Hia 
sharing  at  that  time  tvlth  th«  Father  in  the  divine  glory,  of  His 
assured  "dass  er  die  icitweilig  entbchrte  Herrlichkeit  nunmchr  wie- 
derempfangen  wenk."  The  passage  excludes  ihe  possibility  of  "ein 
ideellcs  Vordosein  im  g^ttlichen  Ratschluss."  The  Si^a  o(  Jesus,  p. 
304,  is  "die  uresenhafie  Gcittlichkcit  seiner  Person  als  dcs  fleischgcwor- 
denen  Logos."  After  His  resurrection  Christ  possctscs  "cine  neugcar* 
tele,  zum  himtnlischen  Lcbcn  bcim  Vatcr  bcstitnmic  Leiblichkcit."  Cf. 
also  Thomas'  confewion,  Cap.  xx.  a8,  p.  413,  and  what  Goebel  says 
ia  this  connection  on  the  Church's  creed. 

Corrigenda  are  p.  5,  I.  10  k6iinien :  I.  19  /Lvpot :  p.  7.  1.  17  nicbt ;  p. 
39,  1.  25  das;  p.  60,  I.  7  (from  below)  Einfallt;  p.  64,  I.  ^  tdStif  :  p.  89, 
1.  tQjvToAv:  p.  09. 1.  16  the  first  "ciae"  (should  be  "keine") ;  L  11  IXrfov; 
p.  100,  I.  13  tartv;  p.  lOI.  t.  4  (from  below)  tfixo/ia;  p.  137.  1-  6  mi^ 
NoXfiv;  P'  139.1-  I  <bcIow)  bcidct:  p.  tS^,  I.  13  in  (to  be  omitted) ;  p.  iS; 
I.  to^  Jt;  p.  1Q3.  1.  15  wiederholl :  p.  202.  1.  9  dopelier:  p.  346,  I.  i  rttpi' 
itfMK  t  P-  276^  I.  3  (from  below)  au;  p.  308,  L  6  parenthesis  onutted ;  p. 
339. 1.  22  belauRg:  p.  337. 1.  1.1  dransscn;  p.  354.  1.  2  (from  below)  sat- 
sachttch:  p.  414,  I.  8  (from  below)  undcrcm  ;  p.  436,  I.  14  5i/imt:  p.  439, 
I.  3  (from  hclow)  Aii  dcrsdts  halsich;  p.  452,  1.  9  dcs  (omit) ;  p.  455, 
I.  31,  second  die  (omit).  R.  Janssrn. 

Clakk  D.  Lahbestdk:  Theuss  nxiu  St.  John's  Gospkl  in  Eailv 
RouAH  CATAct>uB  PAiHTtKc.  A  Thcsis  presented  to  the  Faculty 
of  Princeton  University  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
Princeton,  1911.  Princeton  University  Press.  146  pp;  xii  plates; 
8vo. 

Dr.  Lsmbenon's  thetitt  has  in  view  two  objects:  first,  to  determine 
the  date  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  from  evidence  alfordcd  by  tlic  frescoes 
of  the  Roman  catacombs,  and  second,  lo  ascenain  Ihe  extent  to  which 
the  Gospel  was  used  as  a  sonrce  for  cataconib  paintinjt-  The  Raising 
of  Lazarns.  a  theme  found  only  in  John,  is  painted  on  the  walls  of  a 
very  early  crypt  in  the  catacomb  of  Priscilla,  called  from  llie  Greek 
inscriptions  found  in  it  by  the  workmen  who  excavated  the  catacomb 
the  Capella  Greca,  or  "Greek  Chapel."  If  the  date  of  this  "chapel" 
can  be  fixed,  it  can  be  used  as  3  itfrminus  orf  quern  for  the  date  of  the 
■  Gospti.  Inasmttch  as  the  painter  of  the  Raising  of  Ljiiariis  must  have 
I      been  acqusinlcd  with  it.    To  argue  that  the  painter  might  have  drawn 
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the  eptfode  from  Chriitisn  indhioa,  and  no*  from  tfae  Go6ptl  to  ib« 
form  in  which  we  know  it.  is  inconsitieot  with  the  known  teodcnqr  in 
catacomb  painting  to  adhere  to  the  written  word  of  accepted  Sciip- 
lure,  ricn  to  the  extent  of  ignoring  the  Apocryphal  Go^ycla. 

Nearly  half  oi  the  monocraph  is  devoted  to  this  queUion  of  ih* 
date  of  the  "Creek  Chapel",  the  author  evidently  feeling  that  this 
portion  of  hit  (hcsit,  of  prttne  iniponanee  to  Sew  Tetiatneni  criti- 
tutn,  will  be  Kruiintied  moit  closely.  Every  available  piece  of  evi- 
dence— tcchniQtic  and  ityle  of  the  freKoes.  iconography,  costwnc.  the 
relatioa  ol  the  "chapel'  to  the  re«t  of  the  catacomb,  epi«:npb]^-u 
carcfally  analyzed  and  applied  to  the  problem,  with  the  result  that  the 
"chapel"  is  pronounced  to  be  of  a  "period  extending  frotn  the  late 
first  century  to  the  early  decade*  of  the  second",  while  the  date  of  ifac 
coBiposiiion  of  the  Goipel,  allowing  a  term  of  years  for  its  drculatun 
and  pofMlarization  in  Rome,  it  placed  in  or  before  the  latter  yean 
of  ihe  first  century.  Uttle  direct  evidence  is  adduced,  but  the  cnoDB- 
laiive  eSecl  of  Dr.  lambenon'l  prints  is  inosl  convincing.  It  is  also 
to  be  noted  that  hit  conclusions  arc  the  »«nc  as  those  of  Wilpeit  and 
Mau.  our  foremost  experts  in  Roman  frcsco-patntinK- 

The  rest  ot  the  thesis  concerns  itself  with  irnr estimating  the  use  at 
Ihe  Fourth  Gospel  by  tlie  catacomb  painters.  Tlie  writer  rightly  ac* 
cepts  the  view  that  the  general  intent  of  the  [rctci>cs  in  Roma  Sollrr- 
oiua  u  sytnholical,  while  disairrccing  with  Wilpcn.  who  would  admit 
but  one  meaning  to  each  theme.  He  pomts  out  that  the  spiritual  char- 
acter of  the  Fourth  Coapel  made  ii  an  admirable  source  for  such  syitf 
bolicat  paiiiltng.  and  that  tucti  use  was  made  of  it  is  demontiiatcd  by 
the  extensive  cycle  of  Eucharistic  pictures,  luch  as  the  Uuiti plication 
of  Loaves  and  FitJics  and  (he  Miracle  of  Water  and  Wine  at  Cana.  of 
which  the  inspiration  is  undeniably  iohannme.  The  Cana  miracte  in- 
deed is  only  found  in  John,  as  aho  the  rpiMde  of  the  Samaritan  wo- 
man, which  occtirs  four  times  in  Ihe  second  and  third  centuriei.  and 
the  Raising  ot  Lazarus,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  themes  la  ihc 
rcpcrlory  of  the  catacomb  artist. 

In  his  discussion  of  "themes  archaeologically  Johannine".  t.  e.  theme* 
occurring  also  in  the  Synoptics,  but  as.iigncd  to  John  because  foiiad 
in  connection  with  lubjects  of  Johannine  inspiration,  the  writer's  con- 
clusions are  less  convincing,  because  hi«  premises  arc  themselves  raai- 
Icrs  of  controversy.  The  same  is  true  of  the  section  entitled  "themes 
characteristically  Johannine"  which  amounts  to  little  more  than  a  se- 
ries of  BUKKCsicd  interpretations. 

But  Dr.  Lamberton,  in  demonstrating  ih-it  the  Fourth  Gospel  was 
knctwn  and  highly  regarded  in  Rome  in  the  early  years  of  the  second 
century,  has  demonstrated  something  more — the  practical  value  to 
students  of  ihe  New  Testament  of  an  acquaintance  with  Early  Chris- 
tian Archaeology,  ft  is  to  he  hoped  that  other  «tuitents  witt  follow 
htm  into  this  archaeologiical  criticism,  and  obtain  as  hnppy  results  as 
Ihoie  which  have  rewarded  his  studies. 
PrintelOK  Utivernty.  C  R.  Mossv. 
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BiBLtcTUECA  Rkporuatoria  Kr.EXLAMDTCA.  G«iichri(ten  ait  den  lyd 
der  Hcrvonmng  in  dc  Ncderlandca.  Op.  nicuw  uitgcgcvcn  en  van 
iiUeidinsen  en  aanieckeninKcn  voorncn,  door  Or.  S.  CJuu£S  en 
Dr.  F.  Pvpiol  Z«de  Ded.  Bewerkt  door  Dr.  F.  Pyper.  s'Grarcn> 
hage.    Marttnus  Njrhofl.     igoo. 

Before  me  lies  the  sixth  volume  of  62:1  quarto  page*  at  thii  ajttound* 
nig  labor  of  Professors  Cramer  and  Pyper.  of  the  Universities  of 
Amsterdam  and  Lcydcn.  As  ihc  work  proceeds  it  grows  in  niagtittude 
and,  lel  me  say,  in  importance  as  well.  Hereafter  tlic  sliidcnt  of  ilie 
history  and  theology  «i  the  age  of  the  Refomiatton,  and  that  imme- 
diately preceding  it,  will  have  to  reckon  with  this  Bibliothcca  Reforma* 
toria  Neerlandjca,  a  very  thesaurus  of  infonnation.  for  li^ht  on  many 
things,  which  without  its  study  must  remain  forever  dark,  ft  is  a  great 
pity  that  tbc  bulk  of  this  cobssal  work  is  available  only  tor  the  stu- 
dent, who  underttards  Dutch,  and  at  that  the  Dutch  of  the  i^th  and 
16th  centuries.  .\ad  ]'el  without  the  consultation  of  this  great  work 
one's  knowledge  of  the  Reformatory  period  cannot  be  complete. 

Tlie  volume  before  tis  Has  been  edited  by  Dr.  F.  P>per  of  Leaden 
and,  liarring  the  introduRions,  is  open  to  the  general  student,  since  the 
text  of  it  is  wholly  in  Latin.  But,  abs,  the  text  without  the  introduc- 
tion is  like  a  locked  door  without  its  key.  One  wonders  what  most 
to  admire  in  the  labors  of  these  two  Dutch  scholars,  ihcir  infinite 
patience  or  their  infinite  historical  and  critical  acumen.  Fur  surely 
the  introductions  to  these  reprints  of  long  lost  books  are  models  of 
historical  and  textual  criticism. 

The  present  volume  deals  with  the  writings  of  John  Puppcr  of 
Goch  and  incidentally  of  Cornelius  Grapbaeus.  Of  the  latter,  whose 
tragic  story  ia  told  in  the  tntioduction  to  "De  Liberiatc  Christiana," 
by  Dr.  Pyper,  we  have  introductions  to  the  abo\'e  quoted  work,  to  the 
"Efiialola  Apologclica."  a  poem  to  Emperor  Charles  V  and  a  letter 
to  Carondolct.  Of  Puppcr  of  Goch  we  have  "Dc  Libertate  Christiana" 
and  "Fracmenla."  Besides,  we  tind  in  this  volume  a  reprint  of  the  cele- 
brated but  well-nigh  forgotten  "Confuiaiio  dclcmii  nation  is  doctorum 
Patrhtsiensimn  contra  Mart.  Luth.,"  logethet  with  the  even  more 
rare  "Dispuiatio  Groningae." 

From  this  volnme  we  Icam  to  know  Pupper  of  Goch  as  a  man 
vrorthy  to  be  ranked  with  the  beet  of  the  disciplea  of  the  sclioob 
of  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life^  His  earliest  history  is  some- 
what hazy,  but  we  are  fairly  well  acqtiaintcd  with  his  later  activity 
ind  literary  labors,  which  Dr.  Clemen  has  so  vividly  described  in  hie 
"Johann  Popper  of  Goch,  Leipiig  iS^ty"  AUrr  an  eventful  life  he 
died  Mirch  38,  1^75.  and  since  1531  all  his  writings  were  indexed  by 
die  Intiuisition,  The  reading  of  this  volume,  edited  hy  Dr.  Pyper, 
at  once  ettablithes  the  fsct  that  the  views  expressed  by  the  Re- 
formers were  by  no  means   new   in   their  day.     The  entire  tenliiry 
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preceding  (hat  of  the  Reformklioa  wis  tviicndy  preparaioiy  to  tt 
But  the  Church  of  llie  15th  century  w«s  not  as  j-ct  aroused  lo  a 
of  the  il^ngef  of  tlie  new  ideas,  which  were  expressed  on  everr  sidel 
and  especially  in  the  Lowlands,  where  ideas  were  opeiiclj  cxpfeMcd 
and  discussed,  which  half  a  century  later  would  have  brought  dowflj 
on  the  author  the  heavy  hand  of  the   I  nituisilion.     The  chief  w< 
of  Piippci  of  Goch,  here  reprinted  from  a  couple  of  sufvit-ing  copie 
is  entitled  "De  Lihertate  Christiana,"     1(  i»  written  in  good,  tho 
not  elegant,  Laiiii  and  dales  apparently  from  147J.     Practically  all  the 
doctrines  of  Ihc  Romisli  Church  of  the  period  arc  di*ctu)e<l  in  thb 
work  and  Puppet,  lilir  all  the  later  Refomicrf.  shows  a  keen  familiariiyj 
with  the  Augustinian  Utcratuic.    lie  lays  great  stress  on  the  doctrioej 
of  grace.    The  Scriptures,  rather  than  tradition,  are  the  basis  of  trntl^| 
althutigh  he  hai  not  yet  arrived  at  the  position  of  the  Reformers  in 
this  mailer.     He  »tiil  holds  the  Church  to  be  the  repository  of  the 
truth.      He    fully    helicvcs    in    predestination    and    ciccticm.      Fasting, 
continence  and  good  works   have  only  a  relative  value.     Works  of 
supererogation   do  not  exist.     When   we  read  this  work  of   Puppcr, 
we  arc  strangely  reminded  of  the  tlieology  of  John  Wickliffe. 

Had  Pupper  studied  him?    Who  can  tell?    All  these  pre-refonne 
have  almost  identical  viewn.  and  all  were  close  students  of  the  works 
of   Augustine.     Puppcr   antagoniies  monasticism,   and   believes   in   a 
justifying    faith    which    reals    on    the    Scriptures,    for    man's    natural ' 
reason  is  illuminated  in  the  Scriptures  by  the  ti^ht  of  a  supcmaturalj 
knowledge— "Veritas  canonica  et  supematuralis  iiaturale  lumen  rationilj 
jerfictt,"    We  may  tolerate  what  is  not  contradicted  by  the  Scripturt4;" 
but  never  anything  that  conflicts  with  them.    He  bitterly  antagoniiei 
the  regnant  Aristolchaii  Philosophy,  and  thus  again  leads  the  way  to 
the  Reformation,  as  did  all  the  German  Mystics,    This  philooophtcal 
tendency  leads  him  to  oppose  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the  Thomists. 
Pupper  is  limited  by  the  limitations  of  his   day,  but  as   Dr,    Pyperl 
tells  US — "a  fresh  spirit  here  sends  imt  its  cooling  breath.    If  one  takes 
the  trouble  to  analyse  the  external  scholastic  form  and  10  penetrate 
to  the  marrow  of  the  thought  itself,  the  trouble  taken  is  alwiys  richly 
rewarded," 

Tlie  second  work  of  Pupper,  here  reproduced,  was  brought  to 
Luther  (rotn  Holland  in  1511,  and  he  at  once  republished  it  with  an 
introduction  of  his  own  hand.  It  is  entitled  "Pragmenta"  and  consists 
of  tracts  on  different  topics.  With  singular  critical  acumen  Dr,  Pypef 
has  proven  (pp,  J68,  a6o)  thai  the  introduction.  "cpistoU  gratalatoria." 
is  from  the  hand  of  Luther.  The  same  keenness  is  displayed  in  the 
discussion  of  the  identity  of  the  component  pans  of  the  Frogmenu 
(p.  2?6).  Dr.  Pypcr  believes,  although  he  is  not  absolutely  sure, 
that  the  "Monimenta"  of  Walch  ( Monimenta  medii  aevi,  ex  bibliolheca 
rtgia  Hannoverana.  prod,  ci  praef.  est  C  G.  F,  Walchius.  Gocliing. 
1761)  and  Ihc  Bibl.  Ret.  NccrL  in  this  volume  contain  all  the  works 
left  by  Pupper  of  C^eh.  Space  forbids  a  detailed  discussion  of  the 
matter  contained  in  these  "Fragmenta."     Their  theology   i)  identical 
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with  tbil  of  tfie  above  nt«nlioncd  work.  Thc>  breathe  the  sarne 
August  in  i  an  spirit  wid  tingularly  attracted  Lutlicr.  According  to 
GraphacDS  Ih«y  wer^  composed  in  I4;4.  probably  nftcr  "Dt  Libertate 
Christiana."  Appencled  to  the  rragmcRta  is  the  inirodnctiun  of  Cor- 
nelicu  Graphaeui.  written  in  1530  for  the  Urst  tract  entitled  "Eptstoli 
Apologclica,"  which  couplfd  with  anoihcr  introduction,  written  [or 
"De  Lj|>crtaic  Cbnsttana,"  brnught  the  aulhur  in  contact  with  the 
Im]ui*ilion,  bopclcfjiy  improvrrishcd  bim  ihroush  the  conliitcatioti  of 
all  his  property  and  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  Lacking  the  courage 
of  manyrdoTi),  he  made  an  abject  apology  and  barely  ewapcd  with  his 
life,  dying  in  the  Catholic  (atth  Dec  19,  1558,  At  the  clo«e  of  this 
volume  we  find  3  Latin  poem  of  eisht  <^ano  panes,  dedicated  by  the 
same  Craphaeus  to  ihc  Emperor  Charles  V.  entitled  "nivi  Caroli  Emp. 
Cacs.  Opt  Ma.x.  Dcsydcratissimus  ex  Ilispania  in  Gcrmaniani  Rcditut. 
Cor.  Graphea  Autore.  MDXX_*'  Thi*  fulsome  poem  is  reprinted  here 
(or  the  one  reason  that  it  advocate*  the  absolute  worlilly  authority  of 
the  emperor  and  woiiid  take  away  from  the  pope  all  civil  power,  leav- 
ing to  him  exclusively  tlie  spiritual  care  of  the  Church  atid  of  Chris- 
tendom. As  such  it  is  a  sign  ol  the  times  and,  as  Dr.  Pypcr  observes, 
deserves  a  place  in  this  collection. 

t  must  refer  to  one  more  remarkable  reprint  of  a  well-ntgh  forgotten 
book  of  the  Reformatory  period,  here  restored  lo  Bciier.il  notice,  and 
that  is  the  "Confutalio  detcrmtDationis  Doctonim  Parrhisicnsiuni 
contra  M.  U."  la  which  n  added  the  "Dispmatio  Groningac  habita 
A.  i$23,"  equally  rare  if  not  more  so.  Both  indicate  how  deeply  the 
Lutheran  movement,  from  the  very  start,  hiid  laid  hold  on  the  Low- 
lands.  The  artcument  of  Dr.  Pyp*r.  that  the  author  of  the  "Con- 
fuiatio"  was  a  Hollander,  seems  to  be  unanswerable.  The  Latin  flows 
with  magnilicenl  e.we  and  is.  as  Dr.  Fyper  assures  us  (p.  jC6).  fully 
able  to  stand  the  test  of  a  comparison  with  that  of  Melanchthon  in  his 
"Loci  Communes"  and  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  of  ISJO  The 
Parisian  faculty  had  declared  its  position  unequivocally  on  the  revolu- 
tionary doctrines,  proclaimed  by  Martin  Luther,  and  this  unknown 
author  attacks  their  deliverances  point  by  point,  with  an  acumen  and 
spirit,  which  procLiim  him  a  finished  scholar  and  a  keen  dialectician. 
He  it  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  Luther's  doctrine,  and  anain  betrays 
his  Erasmian  sympalhics  step  by  step.  The  readiuK  of  this  tract  is 
indispensable  for  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  attitude  of  intelligent 
Hollanders  to  the  reformatory  raowement  of  the  T6th  century.  The 
narrative  of  the  Groningcn  disputation  is  of  the  same  character  and 
indicates  how  deeply  the  Dutch  clergy  were  infected  by  the  new  spirit 
and  how  dispassionately  tlicy  were  able  to  discuss  these  matters, 
before  the  ■Tliicards''  of  Charles  V  had  begun  to  cru-ih  out  the  new 
hfe. 

Alt  in  all  this  sixth  volume  of  the  Bibl.  Rcf.  Necrl.  is  one  of  Ihc 
richest  of  the  series  thus  far, 

LoiisvilU,  Ky.  Hemiy  E.  Dossest 
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Ahouit  CHtTRCH  Dedications  in  Scdttlamii:  Scriptural  DedicatioK. 
Bf  jAMut  MintxAT  Mackinlay,  M.A.  Pp.  xxiii.,  419  with  map; 
9x5^  ID.    Cdinburgh:  David  tJooglaft.     1910.    12  s,  6  d.  net. 

In  this  well  BM  up  and  beauiifully  pHnt«d  volurne  Mr.  Maddnbjr 
has  gathered  a  vast  amount  of  malcrial  relating  10  topognphj,  ccclct- 
iology  and  church  architecture.  His  main  purpose,  however,  as  stated 
in  the  preface,  is  "(1)  to  give  some  aocotint  of  the  Cathedrals,  Pariik 
and  Cotlegiaic  Churches,  Chapels,  Hospitals  and  Monasteries  under 
the  invucatiun  o(  Saints  mentioned  in  Holy  Scripture  {3)  to  Inkce  tlic 
infiuencc  that  these  Saints  have  had  on  eccicsiasiical  festival*.  usaECi, 
and  irmbolisin."  The  hrst  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  dicussion  of  the 
subjecU  of  Dedication  and  Consecration.  The»e  are  of  special  interest 
10  students  of  Scottish  Church  History  owtnjc  to  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion existing  between  i)ie  usages  of  the  Celtic  and  the  Ro«aan  Cath- 
olic Churdies-  The  Celtic  Churches,  according  to  the  usage  potnicd  out 
by  Mr.  Haddan.  were  named  after  the  missionatie*  who  were  instru- 
mental in  plantinK  them;  they  were  not,  as  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  dedicated  (i>  foreiKn  saints.  This  rule,  while  it  hu  «  few 
exctpiiong,  is  sulTicicnily  well  marked  to  be  one  of  the  distinctive 
features  of  Celtic  hagiology.  In  the  volume  before  us  Mr.  Mackinlay 
docs  not  deal  with  the  Celtic  Church  but  promi>et  to  do  so  in  a  forth- 
coming  volun»c  on  Scottish  Non-Scriptural  dedications.  All  student! 
interested  in  Church  History  will  find  the  volume  a  most  interesttng 
and  valuable  collection  of  facLi  nalhercd  from  all  sources.  The  work 
shows  considerable  research  and  is  hlKhly  creditable  to  Mr.  Msdtinlay's 
indefatigable  industry.  It  is  prefaced  by  a  useful  bibliosrsphy  of 
works  ajnsulted  in  the  preparation  of  the  book  extending  to  (liirtecn 
pages  and  coticludes  with  an  Appendix  dealing  with  such  matters  as 
the  Symbols  of  the  Evangelists.  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  St.  Lolce  as 
ArliM,  the  Conversion  of  the  Celtic  Community  at  Inchaffray  into  an 
Augustinian  Monastery,  St,  Tear's  Chapel,  St.  John's  Eve,  the  Foondiog 
of  Holyrood  .\bbey.  By  this  book  Mr.  Mackinlay  has  increased  lui 
reputation  as  a  student  working  in  the  by-ways  of  Scottish  ChuKh 
history  ami  the  present  volume  will  take  an  humrable  place  besides 
his  former  Folk-lort  of  Scottish  Lcehs  and  Sfrxngj  and  tnfiutntt  of 
the  Prt'Rtformation  Church  on  Scoitijh  Plact-names.  It  is  written 
in  an  interesting  style  and  whds  the  appetite  for  the  promised  volume 
on  non-Scripiurol  dedications  which  from  the  nature  of  the  subject 
lends  itself  to  an  e\-«n  more  interesting  treatment 

Wiek,  Seoiland.  D.    Bsatox. 

Tits  pKcjiiirrKidAN  CmmcHKs:  Divisioi««  a.m>  Uwtoss.  ts  SctrrtAifp. 
lRtti_A>-o,  Can.mia,  and  Amkbica.  Ry  Jotix  Vast  Stki-hkxs.  D.D.. 
Chairman  of  ihc  Faculty  and  Professor  of  Church  History  in  ibc 
Presbyleriiin  Theological  Scimnary  of  the  South  and  Southwest, 
Philadelphia:  The  Presbyterian  Boartl  of  Publication,  t9UK 
larao;  pp.  vii.  Ill,     Price,  ?5  cents  net. 


Th«  somewhat  spndoui  title  for  this  tinle  book  miut  he  interpreted 
in  the  light  of  (he  author's  modesi  |>urpose.  which  was  not  tbc  prepa- 
ration of  ~a  complete  hisiorj  of  the  various  Preibylerian  and  Re- 
fArmed  churches  in  Scotland.  IrebiKl,  Canada,  and  the  United  States 
of  America."  but  simply  the  givingr  of  "a  brief  outline  only,  by  state- 
ment an4  diaftram,  of  the  c>rigins,  divisions  ami  unions,  whidt  will 
enable  Ihc  reader  readily  to  trace  the  continuity  of  these  various 
bodiet.**  This  useful  tatlc  hat  been  well  performed.  For  many  an 
inquiring  irttidcnt  of  such  matters  these  concisely  written  chapters, 
and  the  four  chartt  accompanying  them,  will  be  a  serviceable  guide  in 
helping  him  to  make  or  improve  his  first  acquaintance  >viih  ecclesias- 
tical Presbyterian  ism  in  its  diverse  historical  developments. 

PrintttoM.  Fwnf»iCK    W.  [.orrsciiiui. 
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^Oatr.ixcs  D(i  DoGHt  Dt  i~\  TrinitI,  par  Jules  1.ebrf.to:4,  Profesieur 
'd'Hisloire  des  Orieines  Chreticnnes  k  I'lnstitui  Catholique  de  Pans. 
Paris:  Gabriel  BcauchcstK  cC  Cic.  191a  8vd;  pp.  xxvl.  5159. 
This  guodly  volume  is  the  firtt  to  appear  of  a  pair  designed  to  con- 
tain 3  tlitlory  of  the  Doctrine  of  Ikt  Triaily  from  its  Beginnings  lo 
Avgusti*!.  tl  confines  itself  to  what  is  here  called  the  "Be^niilngt", 
that  is,  to  the  liiblical  period;  leaving  to  the  forthcomintE  second  vol- 
ume the  task  of  tracing  the  formulation  of  the  doctrine  through  the 
three  hundred  year*  or  more  which  stretch  between  the  New  Testament 
and  Augustine's  ureat  treatise  On  Ikt  Trinity  ic  which  the  doctrine 
find*  Its  relatively  complete  statement.  The  division  between  the  two 
volumes  falls  at  the  right  poini.  at  the  line  which  separates  the  history 
of  the  delivery  of  the  doctrine  from  that  of  its  fnnniilalion.  Wc  could 
wi»h,  however,  that  the  esscniial  difference  between  the  revelation  and 
the  appropriation  of  the  doctrine  h^d  been  more  strongly  marked ;  and 
that  the  author  bad  frankly  undertaken  to  trace  in  his  first  volume  the 
progressive  revelation  of  the  doctrine  and  in  the  second  the  godual 
appropriation  of  it.  Instead  of  that,  he  speaks  of  the  whole  work  as 
occupies]  in  tracing  "the  ikveirjpment  of  a  doctrine";  and  describes  his 
task  in  thit.  hiii  fir^t  volume,  as  an  attempt  "to  seise  in  their  diversity 
the  nitiliiple  echoes  which  the  revelation"  of  this  doctrine  "awakened 
in  the  human  souls"  <if  the  several  Biblical  writers,— "the  faith  and  life 
which  ic  called  f«nh  in  them."  Should  we  uke  tliis  sUlement  at  the 
foot  of  the  letter,  this  first  votuinc  should  be  occupied  In  the  rather  deli- 
cate inquiry  into  wb.it  Peter  and  Pan!  and  John  and  tile  rest  really 
understtjod  and  believed  ab^ut  the  doctrine  vrhich  was  revealed  through 
them:  and  that  is  not  what  wc  arc  particularly  imcresied  in,  and  not 
what  M.  Lcbrcton  is  particularly  interested  in.    What  both  he  and  we 
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arc  iiiierciilcd  io  ti  the  doctrine  of  (he  Trinity  as  it  ha»  been  revealed 
in  the  New  Tcttamenl  and  a»  it  has  been  formulated  by  the  churcb. 
And  in  point  of  (act  he  docs  noi  write  in  this  volume  a  history  of 
opinion  on  tbc  Trinity  in  the  Apostolic  age.  but  a  hictOfy  "of  the 
teaching  of  the  different  sacred  authors,"  with  an  cfToti  no  doubt  "^ 
signaliie  the  differences  of  aspect,  the  indivtdtui  shades"  whJcb  dis- 
ttn^ish  tlie  teaching  of  each,  but  above  all  with  ftn  effort  to  dctermiae 
juM  what  hxa  been  revealed  to  ui  aa  to  the  ruodc  of  cxisicncc  of  (he 
Divine  Iteing.  Tbc  book  is,  then,  better  than  tt>  promise ;  it  ii.  indeed. 
B  very  excellent  study  of  "the  origins  o(  the  doctrine  ol  the  Trinity," 
written  with  adequate  knowledge,  and  in  full  view  of  modem  discussion. 
The  author  takes  the  term  "origins"  here,  however,  in  a  very  wide  senw, 
and  does  not,  in  point  of  fact,  come  to  icrips  with,  specifically,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  as  it  lies  in  tbc  New  Testament  at  all,— content ing 
himself  with  showing  in  a  rich  snd  careful  discuuion  how  Ihc  elementi 
which  enter  into  this  doctrine  are  dealt  with  by  the  New  Testament 
writers. 

The  book  ti  divided  into  three  major  sections.  The  (irst  of  these 
it  entitled  "The  Hellenic  Environment";  the  second,  "The  Jcwirii  Pre- 
paration": and  the  third,  "The  Christian  Revelation".  "Of  these  three 
parts  of  which  the  study  is  eompoicj,"  the  author  remarks  in  his  InUo- 
(luclion,  "the  third  alone,  which,  it  is  true,  is  the  IotikcM,  is  directly  de- 
voted to  the  history  of  the  docti^iie  of  the  Trinity.  The  »econd  haa  for 
its  object  the  different  doctrines  which  prepared  the  Jews  for  this 
revelation;  no  juitilication  of  its  necessity  or  explanation  of  its  bearing 
is  needed,  The  tirM  p.irt,  on  the  other  hand,  may  seem  beside  the  mark; 
when  the  question  concerns  the  Chtisiian  Trinity  why  speak  of  pagan 
mythologies  or  Hellenic  speculations  on  the  logos  and  on  the  Spirit?" 
Certainly  not.  he  answers,  in  order  to  discover  the  source  of  the  Chris- 
tian  (loctrint;  the  chief  value  of  the  discuation  is  rather  the  demonstra- 
tion which  it  provides  that  the  source  of  the  Qiristian  doctrine  would 
be  sought  in  these  mythologies  and  speculations  in  vain  ;  to  which  ii 
added  the  furilicr  service  that  a  survey  of  these  mythologies  and  Sp<C- 
tilaiions  etiables  iis  "to  appivciate  by  comparison,  the  ir^inscen dance  of 
the  Christian  doctrine,"  long  familiarity  with  which  may  have  blunted 
our  sense  of  its  superhuman  quality. 

In  any  event  M.  Lebreton's  exposition  of  the  Hellenic  environment 
into  which  Christi;intty  was  Ihnist  at  its  origin  is  most  illuminating,  and 
fairly  justifies  his  prevision  that  a  study  of  the  heathen  systems  as 
wholes  will  quite  deliver  us  from  the  temptation  of  iiccklug  starting- 
points  for  particular  Christian  doctrines  in  isolated  expressions — like 
the  Stoic  Losos,  or  the  Spiritus  tactr  of  Seneca — which  when  torn 
from  their  context  in  their  own  system  may  with  a  little  adjustment 
be  made  to  seem  clciscly  parallel  to  Chriuinn  conceptions.  He  present* 
this  exposition  under  the  three  heads  of  "God  and  the  Gods",  in  which 
he  cxaminci  in  turn  the  popular  reli^iion  of  the  day,  including  the 
Emperor- cult,  the  philosophical  interpretations,  and  especially  the 
religious  philosophies,  with  the  emphasis  on  Stoic  monism  and  neo- 
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Pjrthagorean  and  n«o-P]stnnic  tranKtriitrouliiiin  i  (he  Logot  theories 
ID  their  orifrins  and  in  ihcir  Old-Stoic,  Akxandriaii  and  neo-PlMonk, 
and  neo-Stoic  development!:  and  the  current  ideas  of  "the  Spirit". 
The  conclunion*  which  he  reaches  a*  well  a*  the  spirit  in  which  he 
carries  on  his  inrutigation  are  well  illustrated  in  the  followinK  words 
with  which  he  c]oms  this  discussion.  "In  the  nerd  of  souls,  Oiris- 
tiaiiit)-  was  to  find  a  Jorce;  in  (he  divcr»c  iihiloaaphical  conceptions 
which  we  have  expounded  it  could  find  little  but  obslacles  and  ilanffefi. 
To-day,  after  menty  centuries  we  experience  great  difficulty  in  rcprc- 

['KntiBff  to  onrselvei  exactly  this  conflict  of  doctrines.  When,  by  a 
bWrious  analytis,  we  have  siKeeedcd  in  recon«ruciing  Ihc  principal 
KliKioui  theories  which  could  cotne  into  contact  with  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  wc  ctincover  between  these  two  bodies  of 
conceptions  so  profound  a  contrast  that  we  can  Karccly  conceive  the 
poiuhiliiy  of  an  et|uivocal)on  and  much  Less  utill  of  a  comiKi^mise. 
What  relation  could  exist  between  the  Word,  Son  of  God,  and  this 
lofTos,  force  and  law  of  the  world,  which  is  in  each  ef  us  the  germ  of 
life,  the  principle  of  thought,  and  of  (he  moral  law?  How  could  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  Paraclete,  be  confounded  with  this  inflamed  air  which 
penetrates  all  being»,  encompasses  them  and  animates  thcin?  This 
coiuraftt  was  less  clearly  perceived  in  the  second  century:  the  Stoic 
iheoriet  were  familiar  to  al!  ciiUiwntcd  minds;  the  Christian  doctrines 
were  almost  unknown;  when  therefore  they  heard  a  God  spoken  of 
who  filled  the  whole  universe,  an  incarnate  Logos,  a  Spirit  dwellinj; 
in  each  o{  ut,  they  naturally  interpreted  it  all,  in  a  Stoic  nense,  of  a 
material  kouI  which  penetrated  the  world  and  anitnatcd  man.  In  ilie 
very  bosom  of  the  church  the  confusion  was  not  always  escaped,  and 
we  reoognwe  in  the  thcolnny  of  more  than  one  ecclesiastical  writer 
vestiges  of  those  philosophies  which  he  had  professed  in  his  youth 
and  the  reign  of  which  about  him  he  was  still  conscious  of  ...  In 
this  age  of  compromiie  when  we  sec  nothing  but  eclecticism  in  phil- 
osophy an<i  syncretism  in  religion  the  church  needed  a  strength  more 
than  human  to  preserve  for  its  faiih  its  uncompromising  transcendance, 
to  defend  the  fiurity  of  its  doctrine  against  its  enemies,  and  uimetlmcs 
even  against  its  own  teacher*.  The  three  first  centuries  of  our  his- 
tory tell  ui  how  long  and  crnci  those  struggles  were;  the  fourth 
shows  us  how  fecund  Ihcy  were." 

!n  passing  from  the  Gentile  to  the  Jewish  world,  we  enter  a  new 
atmosphere,  an  atmotphcrc  which  is  dominated  by  a  profound  sense  of 
I  pergonal  God  niling  over  all  ihJngy,  and  in  which  can  he  traced  a 
positive  preparation  for  the  revelation  of  the  Triune  God.  M.  Lcbreton 
treats  this  "Jewish  preparation"  under  the  three  heads  of  "The  Old 
Testament",  "Palestinian  Judaism"  and  "Alexandrian  Judaism";  and 
under  each  head  he  passes  m  review  the  doctrine  of  God,  of  the 
Spirit,  of  the  Messiah,  and  of  such  conceptiona,  whether  treated  as  per- 
sonifications or  as  "middle-beings",  as  each  had  developed  under  the 

names  of  Wisdom,  the  Word,  the  Shckina,  Powers,  the  Logos.  Of  course 
be  doea  not  think  ihal  all  of  these  periods  or  phases  of  "the  Jewish 
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preparation"  bear  the  same  felauon  to  the  reveUtioa  of  the  Trinity: 
he  draws  with  perfect  clcamcM  the  line  which  KfaTstes  the  books  ot 
ihe  Old  TeMament-^n  which,  "U  we  cannot  recognise  the  doctrine 
of  ihc  Trinity  clearly  and  fuUj  revealed,  we  maj'  at  Icut  find,  as  is 
their  sources,  maajr  doctrines  which  were  later  to  enter  into  the 
Christian  doctrine" — from  later  Jcwialt  writii))[s  wliich  can  make  no 
luch  claim;  and,  althouRti  the  line  wliich  divides  the  Old  Testament 
from  Alexandrian  Jud.-iiim  is  a  litile  olisinired  by  including  in  the 
Old  Testamcnl  (as  a  good  Romanist  must)  the  Apocryphal  booka, 
jret  M.  Lebreton  U  tinder  no  illusions  aa  to  the  syncretistic  character 
of  the  characteristic  notions  of  Alexandrian  Judaism  and  gives  to, 
in  particular,  an  admirable  and  admirably  balanced  account  of  Ibe 
theology  '■f  Philo.  The  conclusion!  reached  in  this  account  are 
•«lidly  suyiponed  by  a  searcbing  examinatiwi  o(  the  whole  materiaL 
And  they  fully  juxtify  the  strong  words  with  which  ihe  di«cuuKiil 
closes  in  rebuke  of  the  tendency  tharsctcristic  of  many  hiHoriana,  ia 
their  desire  to  make  out  a  close  carrespondcncc  between  the  specula- 
tions of  Philo  and  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  to  "deform  Philo- 
nistn  so  as  to  i^^dcr  it  more  like  the  theology  of  St.  Joha  and  that" 
(M.  Lebreton  adds,  with  not  so  complete  justilicatiou)  "of  the 
Apologists."  "Thus  some",  he  continues,  "have  reduced  the  whole 
Philonic  doctrine  of  the  Loko«  io  the  conception  of  the  S(wr<|BOC  04»t, 
forgetting  or  ignorant  that  tbii  expressiuti,  which  meets  us  only  a 
tingle  time  in  Philo,  in  a  fragment  cited  by  Eu»ebiui,  bears  with 
him  a  far  from  natural  sense,  and  very  poorly  represents  the  entirety 
of  his  theory.  Others  have  gone  further  and  in  the  face  of  all  proba- 
bility, have  pretended  to  find  in  this  doctrine  of  the  Logos  the  aourcc 
of  St.  Paul's  and  St.  John's  Christology  or  of  the  doctrine  of  redemp- 
tion." After  his  own  direct  exposition  of  the  Philonian  doctrine,  he 
coiiiiders  we  may  call  such  contentions  mere  "cxegetical  fantasies." 
M.  Lebreton  does  not  even  make  excessive  claims  for  the  Uld  Testa- 
meiit  revel.ition  as  a  source  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  In  a  sofoe- 
what  camiously  writlrn  Appendix  or  "The  Mystery  of  the  Trinity  and 
the  Old  Testament",  he  passes  in  review  the  Old  Testament  passage* 
in  wbidi  ati  intimation  of  tlic  Trinity  has  nometiines  been  found,  and 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  they  "could  not  be  sufficient  revelations 
to  the  Jews"  and  that  even  we,  who  know  of  the  Trinity,  cannot  see 
in  them  sure  proofs  of  iliai  mystery — (hough,  he  ndds.  this  mystery 
suggml*  the  be*l  explanation,  of  these  texts.  His  general  view  of  them 
therefore  accords  with  the  exposition  given  of  the  "Let  us  make"  of 
Gen.  I.  36  by  Lugrungc  in  these  striking  words.  "Man  was  created 
in  the  image  of  God.  The  author  insists  too  much  on  this  fact  for  na 
to  be  sblf  to  suppose  that  the  Creator  took  coimsel  with  the  aageli; 
man  was  not  created  in  thv  image  of  the  angels.  God  spoke  to  Him- 
self. If  He  usei  the  plural,  that  presupfHitet  ih;it  tbere  was  in  Him 
a  plenitude  of  licing  nuch  that  He  couid  deliberate  with  Himself  as  a 
plutality  of  persons  deliberntc  together.  The  mystery  of  *lic  Holy 
Trinity  is  not  expressly  indicated,  but  it  give*  the  best  explanation  of 
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this  turn  of  tpccch,  which  recuri  afC>in  (G«n.  ui.  32,  xi.  7.  Is-  vi.  8)." 
In  speaking  nf  ihc  gradual  revelation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
iiy.  M.  Lebmon  seemi  inclined  to  take  his  sUrttng  point  from  a  paa- 
MKC  in  Gr«f[ory  of  Naciaiizus  which  he  formnlly  quotes  on  one  oc- 
casion and  alludci  lo  elsewhere.  This  passage  (Theologi<a\  Oration 
on  thf  Holy  Spi'il.  v.  j6.  FG.  xxxv.  i6i)  he  renders  m  follows:  "The 
Old  Tesunieiil  manifested  the  Father  ckarljr,  the  Son  obscurely.  The 
New  TesumeW  revealed  the  Son  and  ni:ide  the  deity  of  the  Spirit 
anderdood  To-day  the  Spirit  lives  among  us  and  make*  Himself 
more  deariy  known.  For  it  wduM  have  been  iMnlous,  when  the 
deity  of  the  Father  was  not  recognized,  to  preach  the  Son  openly,  and 
when  tlie  deity  of  Ihc  Son  was  Tiot  Hdmitted.  to  add  the  burden,  if  L 
may  venture  so  to  srealc.  of  the  Holy  Spirit:  there  would  have  be«i 
fear  ihat  believer*,  like  men  filled  with  too  much  food,  or  like  tbc»4e 
who  lix  eyes  siilt  weak  on  the  sun.  would  lose  even  that  which  they 
were  capable  of  enduring:  it  was  necessary  on  the  contrary  thai,  by 
gradual  additions  and.  m  Llavid  says,  by  naccniiionH  from  glory  lo 
glory,  the  tplendor  of  the  Trinity  should  shine  forth  prop-essively." 
Tliis  interesting  attempt  to  give  ii  rational  account  of  the  progresiive 
revelation  of  the  Trinity  has  the  fault  of  overstepping  for  the  rcTela- 
tion  the  limils  of  the  period  nf  revelation,  and  Inoking  to  Ihc  opera- 
ticHis  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Church  as  His  "revelation".  Suirly  the 
"revelation"  of  the  Spirit  in  the  New  Testament  is  as  complete  ■< 
that  of  the  Soil  Himself — ^thoHjth,  naturally,  neither  then  nor  now  ha.* 
He  been  "inaiiifesled  in  the  ficsh".  Perhaps  M.  Lebreion  does  not 
intend  to  follow  Gregory  in  this  point :  he  explains  Ihat  he  docs  not 
understand  Gregory  to  mean  thst  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ii 
contained  in  the  New  Tesiametit  "only  in  an  uncertain  and  dnubtful 
fashion".  But  he  adds  that  what  he  does  understand  Grcxory  to  teach 
is  that  "the  Person  of  the  Holy  Spirit  does  not  manifest  itself  like  tliat 
of  ihe  Son  in  full  lisht"  in  the  New  Totnment;  and  he  seems  in- 
clined to  follow  liicn  ill  this.  And  if  wc  are  not  mistaken  his  exposi- 
tions of  the  New  Testament  teaching  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit  arc  to 
some  extent  affected  by  this  preconception.  Kecau«e  the  Holy  Spirit 
reveals  Himself  in  His  works,  not  in  an  tncaniaiion,  he  seems  to 
,  stVKett.  the  apprehension  of  His  personality  was  of  slow  growth  and 
k  was  only  after  u  comiidcrablc  lime  that  it  was  understood  (c/.  pp.  ^i  I, 
85'.  aS;). 

Apart  from  the  somewhat  minimising  interpretation  of  the  New 
TcBlament  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  resulting  Uww  this  attitude  towards 
it,  we  have  found  the  detailed  study  of  the  Christology  and  Pneunia- 
tology  of  the  New  Tesiaoicnt  which  Alls  more  than  two  himdred 
pages  and  constitutes  the  main  contents  of  Ihe  volume,  ailinirable  in 
every  respect.  Wc  speak  of  it  advisedly,  however,  as  a  study  of  the 
OiriMology  and  PncumatoloKy  of  the  New  Testament;  for,  as  we 
have  already  intimated,  the  volume  lacks  a  sustained  atleinpt  to  as- 
certain the  New  Testament  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  itself — M.  Lebrcton 
preferring,  >o  it  seenu.  to  present  the  New  Testament  testimony  to 
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(his  doctrine  rather  in  its  etements  than  in  its  conttraclive  unity. 
We  rcgrtt  ihit  lack,  which  perhaps  mxt  on  the  general  undertyint 
conception  of  the  work  that  "the  development  o(  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinitjr"  ihroiiKh  ike  Biblical  and  Patriuic  ascs  may  be  treated  as  all 
of  a  piece,  in  which  csk  it  nuy  not  be  uonutiral  to  postpone  a  studj 
of  the  doctrine  itMlf,  at  diitinsruithed  from  ihc  tlcmentt  which  eater 
into  it,  to  the  discuuton  of  the  work  of  the  Patristic  age.  Iklcanwhtle 
we  are  iiratefiil  for  the  full,  rich  and  illuminalini;  expositions  we  are 
htrc  itivcn  of  the  New  Testament  doctrine*  of  the  Son  of  God  Aiid  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  written  in  full  view  of  the  wealth  of  recent  dincu*- 
uons  on  these  topics,  and  with  close  adherence  to  the  texts  expounded. 
M.  Lcbrclon's  method  leada  liim  to  pass  in  review  in  turn  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  the  primitive  church,  as  reprewflted,  for 
e)[a.n]ptc,  in  Acts,  Paul,  the  (Cpistle  to  the  Hcbrcwi,  the  Apocalypse  and 
the  Gospel  of  John.  We  have  been  instructed  by  every  page,  and  rise 
from  the  reading  of  the  whole  discutsion  with  a  >cn»c  of  large  gains. 

At  the  end  of  the  vohimc  there  have  hem  pithcrcd  into  eleven  appen- 
dices a  series  of  studies  of  to|Mcs  too  important  to  the  arxument  to 
be  passed  over  with  the  cursory  ireaiment  which  was  iilone  pusaibte 
in  The  course  of  the  seneral  discussion ;  and  these  appendicett  add 
largely  to  the  value  of  the  book.  The  topics  treated  in  them  are: 
"The  Powers"  in  Greek  speculation;  "The  Mystery  of  the  Trinity  and 
the  Old  Teitamcnt" :  "Mk.  xtii.  33 :  the  Ignorance  of  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment"; "Mat  xi.  as-i?:  Uc.  x.  31-22";  "Matt,  xxviii.  lo":  "j  Cor, 
til.  17";  "The  Doctrine  of  the  Logos  in  Philo  and  tlie  Doctrine  o(  the 
Son  in  the  ^iitlc  to  the  Hebrews";  "On  'the  Seven  Spiriu'  which 
arc  before  (he  throne  of  God";  "Jno.  i.  3-4" ;  "t  Jno.  vL  ?".  The  point 
of  view  of  M.  Lebrcton  a>  a  Roman  Catholic  requires  him  to  take 
account  of  "tradition"  in  digcutsiiig  such  exeyetical  points  at  ik> 
Protcaianc  would  feci  bound  to  do :  this  fact  has  not  deducted  from  the 
viiliic  of  these  discussions,  in  which  M.  Lcbrcion  shows  a  very  souikI 
cxege^ical  tact. — it  hss  only  added  to  them  a  valuatile  frfeU  of  Patris- 
tic opinion,  which  is  full  of  instruction   fur  us  all. 

We  ought  not  to  close  without  expressing  the  pleasure  we  have  bad 
in  reading  a  valume  so  well  provided  with  every  device  to  give  the 
reader  comfort.  The  print  is  good,  the  notes  are  full,  the  references 
are  exact ;  and  we  are  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume  not  only 
a  list  ol  abbreviations  used  but  a  BiblloRraphical  Index  which  cnablet 
us  to  verify  the  works  cited,  and  at  its  end  a  veriei  of  complete  Iftdicea 
—of  texts  from  tlic  £lbte,  texts  from  Philo,  authors  cited,  and  sub- 
jecu  dealt  with.— while  a  very  full  analytical  table  of  contrnu 
crowns  all.  If  all  books  were  provided  with  so  excellent  a  series  of 
"aids  to  easy  use,"  the  lot  of  the  sttidcnc  would  be  much  allc^-iated  and 
his  work  would  not  need  to  prove  so  much  of  a  wearines*  to  the  fleall 
as  it  is  now  apt  to  be  made. 

PrinettoH.  B.  B.  WAUtsuk 

A'H  iNTSODUcnoN  TO  PnoreftTANT  DocaiATics.     By  Da.  P.  Lobstxik, 
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Profc3»or  of  Theology  in  tbc  Univcraity  of  Strusburg.    Autbor- 
ixtd  Translation  from  the  Original   French  Edition.     By  Arthur 
'         Maxjon  Smith,  Fb.D.    Chicago;  The  Uiiivcriiiy  ol  Chicago  PrcM. 
191ft    Pp.  375- 

This  i%  >  reprint  c(  Dr.  Snilh't  transUtion  of  Lotuiein'*  Euai  d'unt 
lMTodu£tion  d  la  Dogtnatiqvr  ProltStanU.  Thia  iranHilation.  wax  pri- 
vately printed  in  igca  by  the  Unjverjity  of  Chicigo  Press,  and  pab- 
lishecl  b)r  the  translator.  This  reprint  wilt  k>vc  ibc  book  a  wider 
circulation.  Lobsiein'}  IiHrodutriion  was  publUhed  m  Frcndi  in  1896, 
A  German  trentlation  by  Mass  Bi>penred  in  ittg?.  This  latter,  however, 
is  more  than  a  mere  translaiion.  It  was  revised  by  the  author,  and 
the  footnotes  were  increased  and  extended  by  Prof.  Lobslein.  with  1 
view  10  including  much  German  literature  on  die  subject,  not  ciled 
in  the  French  edition.  Dr.  Smith  has  omitted  most  <L>f  (he  footnotes 
on  the  ground  that  the  literature  cited  would  not  he  Accessible  to 
English  readers-  This  omission  detracts  from  the  usefulness  of  the 
book,  since  these  notes  are  not  mere  citations  of  books,  but  include 
statements  of  the  theological  positions  of  m.iny  o{  the  authors  dted, 
ao  that  the  footnotes  arc  valuable  helps  for  the  siudcnt  beginning  the 
study  of  Systematic  Theology. 

Lobitein's  Introduction  has  been  before  the  theolofcic^  public  so 
long,  and  his  theological  position  is  so  well  known,  that  it  is  probably 
unnecessary  to  give  any  account  of  the  contents  of  this  volume.  The 
authnr  belongs,  brcudly  speaking,  to  the  Ritschlian  scbiwd.  The  char* 
acleristic  feature  of  ibis  Introduction  is  the  fad  thai  many  of  the 
questions  usually  discussed  under  this  head  arc  excluded  on  ihc 
ground  that  they  belong  either  to  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  or  the 
doctrinal  system  itself.  Lobatctn  confines  himself  to  an  attempt 
to  deiemiine  the  nature  of  Christian  dogma,  and.  In  the  light  of 
this,  to  set  forth  the  task,  source,  norm  and  method  of  Protestant 
dogmatics.  He  shows  the  influence  of  Sabaiicr  more  clearly  than 
perhaps  most  of  the  theologians  of  the  Ritschlian  school. 

Since  the  publication  of  this  Inlroductivn  in  1896,  Kirn's  Gmndriu 
der  tvangdisicitfn  Dogmaiib.  anti  the  larger  systematic  treatises  on 
Christian  doctrine  by  Kaftan,  Haering,  and  Wendt,  have  ajipcarcd, 
each  of  which  follows  in  general,  though  with  marked  individual  dis- 
tinctions, the  idea  of  the  task  and  method  of  Dogmatic  Theology  here 
outlined  by  Lobstein. 

Princeton.  C  W.  Hoosi. 


Tax  Sociology  of  th«  Bibia  By  FiimiMAMr  S,  Schemck,  D.D..  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Practical  Tlieolfgy  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of 
the  Reformed  Church  in  America  at  New  Brunswick.  N.  J,  8vo; 
pp.  428.  New  York:  The  Board  of  Publication  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  America.    Si. 50  net. 

Plainly  it  will  not  be   the   fault  of   scholars  like   Or.  Schenck  if 
Christianity,  as  a  world-force,  comes  to  be  widely  regarded  as  "dim 
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•rith  the  miBt  of  yan."  He  believes  th«;  "Tbc  Book"  speaks  aucboii- 
Utiv«l)r  with  myriad  voices  to  the  men  of  our  time  as  inily  as  it  o&creil 
a  dirinc,  many-sided  tncuagc  to  the  world  o(  twenty  centuries  ago. 
Moreover,  he  is  keenly  inicrestcd  in  the  ci>ii<ttli<iiis  anO  problemR  of 
lo-day,  and  especially  those  of  our  own  land.  He  ib  no  mere  scholastic. 
He  keeps  his  eyes  and  cars  open.  He  rc«ds  the  newspapers.  He 
recognizes  the  ills  of  present-day  society,  its  spirit  of  unrest  and  tnuiy 
of  it>  major  tendencies;  and  he  belieres  that  now,  as  erer  heretofore, 
Uie  Bible  holds  the  key  for  Ihe  so1uti<m  of  evcr>'  socisl  problem. 

So  niucli,  we  ihink.  may  be  inferred  from  the  book  before  us:  and 
the  Spirit  of  ihe  author  thus  outlined  commands  our  sincere  admin- 
tion.  We  rejoiee  that  there  are  so  many  present  exponents  of  Chris- 
tianity, of  whom  the  author  is  an  example,  who  teach  that  it  is  a 
reliftion  to  live  by  as  welt  as  to  die  by.  and  that  it  regards  htunsa 
society  as  well  as  the  individuals  as  the  object  of  redemption.  There 
is,  we  think,  much  at  promise  for  the  sanity  and  power  of  the  Charcfa 
of  the  (ulurc  in  the  increasiiig  emphasis  that  is  being  laid  by  Chris- 
tian thinkers  and  teachers  ii|>on  the  "Social  Aspects  of  Christianity." 

Dr.  Sehenck's  book  is  an  attempt  to  present  the  sociological  teach- 
ings of  the  entire  Bible.  The  plan  has  been  suggested  to  him  by  the 
principle  of  a  Biblical  Theology.  If  there  is  a  Biblical  Theology, 
why  not  a  Biblical  Sociology?  Accordingly,  the  author  breaks  into 
what  he  regardH  .1.1  new  ground.  He  soys,  "Tliis  13  the  first  book. 
vO  far  as  I  know,  upon  Biblical  Sociotog}'."  With  his  scheme  no 
fault  can  be  found,  though  we  are  inclined  to  question  hts  analysis 
in  differentiating  the  sociology  of  the  Bible  from  it£  theology  (p.  SS): 
for,  strictly  speaking,  theology  as  the  seitnct  of  seienets  involves  snch 
teachings  of  the  Bible  as  pertain  to  sociology, — ihcy  are  not  sister 
sciences,  but  the  latter  is  the  child  of  the  former;  but  letting  that 
pass,  wc  arc  bound  to  put  a  large  question  mark  over  against  his 
mfikod  of  treating  the  Riblical  elements  that  are  related  to  his  theme. 
He  gives  us  the  impression  of  regarding  the  customs,  laws  and  polity 
of  the  Old  Testament  as  of  well-nigh  equal  value  with  tlie  teachings 
of  the  New  Testament  in  indicating  the  mind  of  Cod  concerning  the 
ultimate  or  idciil  human  society;  or,  perhaps,  we  should  say,  rathcTt 
that  he  sceros  to  regard  Ihe  social  orders  of  the  Bible  ages  more 
as  a  horixoncal  plane  than  as  an  evolutionary  ascent  from  Genesis 
to  Revelation. 

In  our  judgment,  therefore,  he  overemphasiites  the  importance  of 
Old  Testament  laws  ami  usages  in  the  effort  to  determine  the  mirid 
of  God  concerning  the  human  framework  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
iu  finalitjr.  In  fact,  wc  do  ncrt  believe  that  the  Christian  is  to  go  to 
Ihe  Old  Testament  to  l«am  sociology  any  more  than  to  learn  Church 
government  or  the  functions  of  the  Christian  ministry,  rndecd,  to  be 
precise,  there  is  no  sociology  of  the  Bible.  There  are  Bihlical  sociolo- 
gitj  perhaps — pairiarchal.  Mosaic,  monarchical,  Christian — one  scheme 
succeeding  another;  but  there  is  no  detailed  program  for  the  final 
constitutioii  of  human  society  presented  in  the  Bible  more  than  (here 
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is  211  explicit  outline  of  the  final  and  ideal  Church  govemmcot.  And 
ii  ibc  occasional  rxpcrimcnis  of  firGt-craiury  Cbri&tiaiu  wilb  com- 
nmijm.  Ivt  us  uy.  arc  not  to  be  taken  Rcriousty  by  twentieth  century 
CfaTistianH,  »ill  less  arc  wc  to  go  back  10  Moses  or  Abraluun  to 
determine  the  sodal  goal  toward  which  wc  slioutd  strive.  There  is 
danKcr  of  oar  miMintt  the  mark  in  Uld  Testament  aiudy  at  this  point, 
Tht  oM  ftntrai  am  of  the  Old  Teiiameni  ij  la  prtteni  ikt  bisioricol 
unjolding  oi  Rtdemflion  until  tht  af^aring  oj  tkt  Ckritt.  But  tbc 
peculiar  constitution  of  Hebrew  society  prior  to  Christ  wm  clearly 
designed  (o  be  provisional,  like  the  Lcvitical  riles  of  worship,  and 
like  the  theocracy  itself.  Thi»  is  made  ittrfcctly  clear  by  the  altitude 
of  Jesus  toward  the  Old  Covenant.  For  instance.  He  modi^ed  the 
HoMic  taw  of  divorce!  He  treated  ihe  Mosaic  law:i  of  criminal 
pmiihinent  as  defective :  He  abroRated  the  liRie-hoiiorrd  rites  of  the 
Leviiicitl  plan  of  worship:  and  He  denied  that  His  kinsdoni  was  to 
be  outwardly  modelled  after  the  old  theocracy.  Thus  we  arc  to  go 
to  the  New  Testament  rather  than  to  the  Old  to  learn  the  pnndplts 
that  should  dctenninc  our  social  duties  in  this  Christian  ditpcnMtioa. 
The  Old  offers  its  lessons  as  side  lights,  but  the  New  is  belter. 

The  Chosen  People  dwell  in  a  small  territory,  they  were  for  special 
reasons  forbidden  to  have  large  dealings  with  neighboring  peoples, 
and  their  intercitK  were  agricvllural  rather  than  cumnietcial.  As 
Edersbcim  says,  "The  whole  occupation  of  the  nation,  tlut  for  which 
it  was  best  titled,  and  in  which  it  look  most  delight,  was  auricttlture; 
the  culiivaiiun  of  the  rich  and  fertile  land,  as  well  as  the  lending; 
and  pasturing  of  flocks  and  herds."  So  primitive  were  trade  and 
commerce  among  them  that  it  was  possible  for  them  (o  live  under  a 
law  forbidding  iiiicrcst  on  loans.  Now  to  employ  the  laws  that  jtov- 
emed  a  society  so  situated  and  so  employed  as  slandards  to  measure 
the  ethics  of  tlie  Reading  Railroad,  or  the  moral  quality  of  the  Stan- 
dard Oil  Company,  is  to  be  projected  into  difliculties  that  the  law  of 
Christ  docs  not  impose.  It  is  safe  to  say  thai  if  Abraham  were  liv- 
ing in  Pittsburg  to-day,  he  would  not  offend  his  God  if  he  acted  under 
a  different  set  of  laws  and  comniercisl  usages  than  those  with  which 
he  was  familiar  amid  Uic  hills  of  Canaan.  Pcrhapa,  by  the  way,  his 
marital  history,  to  look  no  further,  would  be  an  improvemetii  over  that 
of  ihc  painareh  at  we  know  him.  And  so  wc  vemure  to  give  expres- 
sion to  our  fear  lest  methods  like  our  author's  in  this  department  shall 
unintentionally  lead  vounjt  men  who  are  entcrinK  the  ministry  into 
trouble  by  inducing  them  10  assume  teaching  oTiligatioiu  that  nre  too 
heavy  to  he  borne.  The  minister  who  undertakes  to  teach  men  in  de- 
(ail  how  to  conduct  business,  or  how  to  make,  interpret  and  enforce 
laws,  will  soon  find  that  he  has  a  contract  that  is  too  bin;  for  him. 
>toreureT,  it  ma/  finally  appear  that  he  is  more  remote  from  the  spirit 
and  method  of  Chritt  than  he  at  first  sight  seems.  Only  the  other  day 
the  report  came  to  ui  that  a  brilliant  yttvng  friend  had  so  far  Inst  his 
head  through  his  sociological  studies  as  to  leave  hii  pulpit  to  pursue 
what  he  possibly  stylcB  "Christian  Sociahsin;"  and  we  are  confident 
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that  St  Paul  woald  be  a  better  model  for  him  than  Hemy  George. 
And  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  titere  arc  a  Roodly  number  of  the  jrounger 
preachers  In  vaHoiM  connections  who  might  become  effective  preachers 
of  the  CroM  of  Qirtst  but  wlio  are  in  the  way  of  becoming  weak 
apostles  of  Socialism  inKlcad.  Our  American  churches  are.  douhtlcu. 
about  to  be  afflicted  with  the  Socialistic  fever :  but  the  average  preacher, 
at  least,  will  possibly  have  reason  to  believe,  when  he  renders  his 
linal  account,  that  he  has  been  true  to  his  marching  orders  if  he 
shall  have  left  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  held  (irmly  to 
the  central  duly  of  preaching  Clirisl  crucified — the  power  of  Cod  unto 
salvation.  I'reachers  may  conKratiilate  themselves  that  they  have  not 
been  appointed  to  be  train -de  spit  tellers  en  all  the  moral  lines  of  the 
Universe. 

We  do  not  mean  by  this  thai  Dr.  Sehenck't  hook  is  tum  on  tlie  whole 
to  be  commended  ai  a  contribution  to  theological  scholarship,  nor  dv 
we  wish  to  go  on  record  too  positively  in  raising  the  question  as  to 
the  possible  unhappy  effects  of  tli<  increaainit  emphasis  that  is  being 
given  in  our  schemes  of  theological  study  to  the  department  of  Chris- 
tian SocioSogj'.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  wholesome  meat  in  the  work; 
though  possilily  some  of  it  is  rather  too  strong  a  did  for  thcologieal 
babes.  VVc  arc  glad  to  have  read  it,  and  we  shall  probably  often 
turn  to  it  a»  a  book  of  reference  in  relation  to  many  of  the  live 
topics  of  the  times. 

Cranford,  N.  J.  Geobck  Fkancix  CftKKXt 

The  Cods  of  ms  Spistr.  An  Interpretation  of  the  Decalogue.  By 
WiLFosD  L  HoopEs.  a  Priest  of  tlie  Episcopal  Church,  (tvo;  pp.  154. 
Bottoii :     Sherman,  French  &  Company,     igi  i.     Price,  $1.30  net. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  intcfpretaiioii  of  the  Decalogue  is  that  it 
finds  its  principle,  never  in  the  divine  nature,  but  always  and  only  in 
the  constitution  of  man.  That  it,  the  Ten  Commandments,  cveii  the 
First,  arc  all  of  ihem,  what  they  arc  liccause,  and  only  bccauic,  we 
are  what  we  are.  Thus  by  nature  man  is  a  thinker,  an  admirer,  a 
ereftior,  though  not  in  the  absolute  sense,  a  receiver,  an  bonorer  of 
those  of  whctin  he  is  a  beneficiary,  a  saviour  of  life,  a  sanctilier  of 
hts  experiences,  a  propnetor,  a  reporter  of  truth,  a  trader,  and,  as  the 
sum  and  substance  of  all,  a  lover;  and,  therefore,  the  law  is  that  ht 
should  be  each  one  and  all  of  the».  In  a  word,  the  will  of  God 
as  expressed  in  the  conslilution  of  humanity  is  iillimaie.  Itiere  are 
not  some  conimandmcnts.  as.  for  example,  the  First,  the  Second, 
the  Third,  and  the  Ninth,  which  are  what  they  are  because  God  himself 
is  what  lie  is,  which,  therefore,  even  fie  could  not  cause  to  be  other 
than  they  are,  and  in  which,  consequently,  we  have  the  foundation 
for  a  morality  that  is  valid  not  merely  for  ihc  present  constitution 
of  things,  hut  ii  eteni.tl  and  immutable  as  God  Himself. 

A  further  objection  to  our  author'*  principle,  or  at  least  to  the  use 
which  he  makes  of  it.  is  that  it  leads  him  to  give  to  some  of  the 
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oommuidaicoU  a  weaning  which  is  not  tn  tbciii.  Thua  fic  paraphrases 
the  Third  Coimmndmat,  "Thou  ihatt  take  the  nitne  of  the  Lord  (hy 
Gud,  and  be  as  Gud  it  a  creator."  "But  not  in  vain,  not  mefTectualtj, 
no[  10  that  the  ruutt  will  be  emptiness  and  wonhlrssnets.  On  the 
contrary,  thou  shall  lake  the  name  at  God  as  Gud  taVn  il ;  thon 
,  afailt  create  virtue."  Initead,  therefore,  of  TC()uiriiig  reverence  for 
God  and  His  works,  this  law.  according  to  Mr.  Hoopes.  enjoins  wiie 
and  elfcclive  activity. 

In  spile,  however,  of  these  and  other  misconceptions  and  som« 
undue  rerinemetits  of  thought  and  frequent  artifidalliy  of  style,  the 
Code  of  the  Siiirit  is  often  stit{Kr<ttivc  and  even  instructive:  and 
though  few  will  agree  with  it  ilimughout.  all  should  lind  it  welt 
worth  reading- 
Priitetlon.  WtLUAU   Bmwtom   Gbeene,  Jb. 

A  Dav  foh  RtST  Axn  Vt'atsmy.  Its  Origin,  Development  and  Frcaeni 
Day  Meaning.  By  Wiluau  B.  Dana.  8vo.  pp.  jfij.  New  Yorlt. 
CtaiciRO,  Toronto,  London.  Edinburgh ;  Fleming  H.  Revell  Com- 
pany.   t^Tt. 

"The  author  of  this  vottmie,  a  distinfcti'shed  graduate  of  Vale  Uni* 
verscty,  and  brother  of  lb«  renowned  American  Geologist,  James  D. 
Dana,  was  for  forty- live  years  the  editor  and  proprieior  of  the 
Ftnanctal  and  CommercLat  Chronicle."  The  signiiicance  of  the  work, 
therefore,  is  that  it  gives  what  we  may  call  a  Christian  biisinus  man's 
view  of  the  Sabbath,  And  it  is  a  very  high  view.  We  can  not  agree 
with  the  writer  that  the  word  "'Remember'  at  the  opening  of  the 
Fourth  Cooimandmeni.  especially  when  contrasted  with  the  beginning 
of  the  others,  is  suggestive  of  entreaty  rather  than  of  command:"  but 
trc  do  follow  him  in  all  his  argument  to  prove  that  the  Sabbath 
was  neceasary  for  rest  and  worship  from  the  creation  of  man.  and  that 
the  week,  so  far  from  being  only  a  natural  division  of  time,  was  God's 
device  and  had  for  its  purpose  to  establish  and  preserve  a  day  for  r«t 
and  worship;  and  we  are  particularly  edilicd  and  conlirmed,  both  by 
Mr.  Dana's  presentation  of  the  peculiar  reed  of  the  Sabbath  to-day 
growing  out  of  the  unprecedented  strain  of  modern  business,  and  by  his 
broad  and  sympathetic  and  thoroughly  Scriptural  discussion  of  the 
way  in  which  the  Lord's  Day  should  be  kepi  holy. 

We  regret  that  this  excellent  and  needed  treatise  could  not  have 
been  revised  by  its  author.  It  would  tlu-ii  have  been  free  from  the 
blemishes  of  style  and  raisialccs  in  proof  reading  that  now  mar  it. 

PrinctlOH.  WtLUAM   Buttaos   GKant,   J«. 


PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY 

Ths  Houk  or  TBt  Soul.    By  Chasles  Wagmu,  Author  of  Tkt  SimfU 
Life,  tU.    Translated  from  the  French  by  Laura  Sanford  Hoffmann. 
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Web  *n  iBtreductioo  bjr  Lymaa  Abbon.  D.D^  U-Dt.    New  Yoifc 
and   Lomlon:   Funk  and   Wacnalls  CcmpMy.     19091     tsmo,  pfi, 

Tlii*  colleclwn  of  fifwen  »eraionj  by  Pttslor  Wagner  is  ouned,  u 
tbc  TJaitor  to  PuU  win  stinniK.  after  the  aotfaor't  cdebrated  iiist>- 
tntioBal  church  in  ihe  Finbonrg  St.  .\Rlotne.  "The  Home  of  dte  Soul", 
we  Are  tnformcd,  nnmben  bcntcn  3000  u)d  4000  adherents  in  all  pans 
of  tbr  dty.  including  Roaun  Catbobcs,  Jews  and  Frccthinken.  That 
Mich  diverse  clement*  should  be  attracted  and  held  by  any  prxAcher  of 
tbc  Gospel  u  a  notrworthy  tribute  to  his  mcMace.  Nof  have  we  far 
to  read  in  these  aermons  to  diicover  some  of  the  secrtts  of  tbcir  (at- 
cinadon  and  power.  Tbc  siropk.  locid,  incisive,  often  brilUut  Style, 
the  luKORventionuI  mode  of  sermon'buildins.  the  abundance  of  vivid 
and  itriking  illusintioiu,  tbc  pictum<]nc  diction,  the  ooUe  eamestnCH 
and  candor,  tbc  breadth  and  intensity  of  (he  minbtcr'i  tyinpatfajr  Cor  las 
fellownen,  tbe  glow  of  hi*  religioux  {ecltngs,  ibc  appeal  10  the  heroic 
dementi  of  man's  nature,  the  ini^iring  optimism  thai  coutantly  inter- 
pret* life  in  the  light  of  it&  wealthiest  potiifciltties  in  the  attainments  of 
character  and  Mrvice — these  are  tbe  moM  obrious  mcriti  of  these  dii- 
countes.  No  doubt,  too,  tbe  very  vaguene«s  of  many  of  tbe  forms  of 
expression,  peraiiltitig  now  a  more  and  now  a  less  [Motiounced  evao- 
gclicaliim.  helps  to  captivate  many  a  bearer  who  is  diuaiislied  wptih  some 
of  the  tfadtbonal  conccptioii*  of  the  meaning  of  the  Gof^l.  The  Intro- 
duction  truly  says:  "He  docs  not  iDtcllccinaliic  rdigion.  He  cx- 
prcsKS  it  in  terms  of  expenencc.  not  in  tenns  of  philoiophy.  He  doe* 
not  discuss  the  Trinity;  what  interests  him  is  the  manifestation  of  God 
to  men.  He  does  not  discuss  the  atonement ;  what  interests  htm  is  the 
harmoniialion  of  men  with  God  and  therefore  with  each  other.  Me 
docs  not  discuss  TCKCDcration ;  what  interests  him  is  tbe  new  life  con- 
secrated to  God  in  His  children."  But  theic  antitheses  hardly  state  the 
whole  truth.  For,  on  the  one  hatid,  the  preacher  cannot  altogether  get 
alMig  withnui  it  meiatihyvcal  theory  of  his  own  manufacture;  as.  for 
instance,  in  this  characterization  of  Chrtsi :  "Qirist  i*  not  a  private 
individual.  He  is  for  us.  the  spirit  which  embodies  the  lotal  sum  of 
moral  light  of  which  humanity  i*  capable  .  .  .  Me  is  not  a  propa> 
gator  of  a  definite  doctrine,  of  a  system  fornnng  men  exactly  to  its 
pattern.  Christ  is  all  that  is  normal  and  all  that  is  best  in  humanity, 
human  and  divine  .  .  .  The  spirit  of  Christ  is  therefore  the  essence 
of  rhat  which  we  find  everywhere,  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  in  an* 
ciera  and  tnoitem  times,  the  hesC,  the  most  sapremely  human,  the  noM 
grandly  generous^  the  most  evident  in  the  suffution  of  good,  bounty, 
and  tbe  K'fl  of  self"  <p.  6).  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  gulf  Axed 
between  the  ethical  and  the  religious  elements  in  ihi*  presentatioo  of 
the  Gospel  thni  even  the  most  expansive  of  these  mystically  indefinite 
phrases  will  not  eitable  us  to  cross.  Whence  can  come  ihe  motive 
force  that  will  help  a  poor  sinner  to  realize  the  lofty  ideatiim  of  this 
matchlctf    example?     "To    love    others,   to    grow    in    gentleness   and 
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Strength,  10  dcepiK  our  fellows  1cm.  (o  have  lets  feai  of  ihoic  great 
in  a  wortdty  shim  and  less  dttdain  for  those  of  humble  appeuance— 
thJi  ic  the  tadc  of  brotherhuocl,  kiiidlincu,  and  failh."  An<l  how  is 
"the  task"  to  be  accomplice!?  The  answrr  is  characteristic  in  its 
inxtaposiiion  of  the  divtn«r  name  and  the  light  of  the  ttarK,  «ith 
an  ulter  absence  of  any  reference  10  Christ :  "You,  who  rca<l  this  me*- 
ujte,  if  you  be  weary,  may  God  give  you  strength.  If  your  thoughts 
are  jangling  and  discordant,  may  peace  and  tranquility  cuter  into 
your  heartf^  If  you  are  afraid,  may  you  he  soothed  and  calmed  by 
the  sOTcfcign  benignity  shining  front  the  stars,  the  tweet  divine  peace, 
(be  pure  glitter  of  which,  on  the  clearest  nights,  is  only  a  dislant  prom- 
ue."  No  doubt  it  is  a  cause  for  ihanktgiving  that  in  a  city  like  Paris 
thousands  of  Romanists,  Jews,  .-iiul  Freethinkers,  n»  well  a»  others, 
should  be  so  earnestly  and  strongly  interested  lo  6nd  the  true  "Homj 
of  (he  Soul,"  At  the  same  time  we  cannot  btil  wish  that  the  seekers 
might  mor«  frequently  be  persuade<l  lo  leave  (he  mere  vestibule  of 
revealed  truth  and  draw  nearer  10  the  atlar  of  atonement  where  the 
Irvine  Savior  offers  the  sacri5ce  for  sin  thai  alone  can  kindle  and 
keep  liuniing  the  sacred  fhune  of  our  uwn  luve  to  God  and  to  our 
fellowmcn. 
PriHttlcn.  l-'ntSERlCK  W.  Loetscbcr. 

Light  in  Daik  Places,  01  Lectures  dm  the  Epistu  to  the  Philip- 
riANS.  By  Rev.  Nathas  Bacbhan.  D.D.,  the  Evangelist.  Rich- 
mond,  Va.:    Whitlet  &  Shepperson.    1910.    tamo,  pp.  150. 

Of  tlic  twelve  sermons  here  gathered  together  in  hook  form  all  but 
the  last,  which  i«  suggested  hy  P*.  xvi,  8,  are  based  on  pa;$ages  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians.  The  title  is  chosen  to  hint  at  (he  en- 
couragement and  comfort  thai  the  author  desires  10  convey  to  his 
readers  from  a  Mew  Testament  book  that  a  summer's  special  study  has 
endeared  to  him.  The  sermons  arc  simple,  well-planned,  persuasive 
spiritual  discourses,  full  of  the  good  cheer  of  their  inspire<t  source, 

PriiKttoH.  FiuaijtsicK  W.  Loctscher. 

Wbitinc  on  tbe  Clouds  By  Artkub  NawnAir.  Boston:  Sherman, 
French  and  Company.    191a    umo,  pp.  91.    Price,  go  cents  neL 


"We  ourselves  listen",  says  the  author,  "when  one  rinotrely  and  out 
cf  a  full  heart  tries  to  tell,  though  with  Manunrring  speech,  what  great 
thtnga  he  has  fotind  to  help  in  God'),  word,  and  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord."  Bui  the  title  of  the  book  oa  of  many  of  the  thirteen 
brief  "mcdiialions",  and  much  of  the  subject  matter  itself,  suggest  that 
after  all  the  chief  source  of  "help"  here  uliliied  was  not  the  Bible. 
It  becomes  somewhat  difliculi  to  l:iy  hold  of  the  aim  of  these  diKourscs 
«r  to  determine  tbe  rhetorical  species  to  which  they  belong.    But  if  the 
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rC3(ler  will  purine  thoe  pages  without  troubling  hiirndf  too  much 
about  exlsblishinK  the  coiinectMnt  iMtween  contiguous  paragraphs  he 
will  hire  hit  rewaril  in  finding  tnnny  a  nugg«t  of  practical  wisdom  br 
tbc  wayside  and  in  gazing  upon  trnuij  a  scene  of  poetic  bcautj',  to  tay 
fM>tbing  (>[  hu  enioymcm  of  the  many  fair  and  fracrant  bl«BWtiu  of 
Speech  that  have  been  plucked  for  him  frooi  many  fields  of  literature. 
Pritution.  FKKoeitiCE  W.  Loktscbck. 


Tns  Skrbt  or  rnit  Loan.  By  the  Rev  W.  M.  Clow,  B.D,  aasgow. 
Author  of  Tkt  Cfoft  in  Cirulun  Exftntmct,  Tkt  Day  of  th^ 
Crost.  New  York  and  London:  Hodder  and  lioughtoo.  t^nio, 
pp.  vi.  3S3.    Ji-so  net 

Reader*  of  Tht  Cross  in  Chrislian  Exptrienct  and  Th<  Day  of  I** 
Crou  will  eagerly  welcome  this  new  volume  of  sermons  by  the  cele- 
brated Glasgow  preacher.  Nor  will  they  be  in  the  least  disappointed. 
For  like  its  predei'et»i>rs  this  book  is  a  nolile  saiiviuary  of  evangelical 
truU)  In  which  strength  and  beauty  arc  united  tn  s  most  impressive 
and  charminE  manner.  Indeed,  among  recent  publicalioni  of  icrraons 
we  know  of  none  more  inlercstins.  more  instructive,  or  more  profitable 
Cor  the  cultivation  of  the  spiritual  life. 

This  "series  of  addresses"  deals  wkh  "the  uyings  and  doinca  <A 
Jesus  iIuriiiK  ihc  dayt  of  a  religious  retreat  hcM  in  the  ncighbortwod 
of  Caesarea  PhilippL"  "The  purpose  of  these  studies  is  to  set  the  eveoti 
of  this  quiet  season  and  its  lolcmn  word*  in  relation  to  the  purpose  of 
Christ's  life  and  death,  and  to  expound  their  teaching  for  faith  and 
righteousness.  The  title  of  the  boolc  has  been  chosen  not  for  the  music 
of  its  sound,  but  for  the  filnesa  of  its  meanin);.  To  His  choMn  disciplea, 
in  those  days  of  seclusion,  at  the  summit  level  o£  His  ministry.  Jesus 
disclosed  "The  Secret  of  the  Lurd.' "  The  passages  studied  arc  Matt 
nvi.  I.  xvii.  2i;  Mhrk  viii,  27,  in.  ag;  Uike  ist.  i«-si.  and  the  sermons. 
tweniy-Rix  in  number,  arc  grouped  together  unilcr  the  foltnwing  head- 
ings: The  Ruling  Law  (The  Mem  of  the  Secret);  The  Disclosure  o* 
the  Person  and  (fis  Purpose;  The  Disclosure  of  the  Cross  and  tea 
Issues:  The  Disclosure  of  the  Glory  and  Its  Significances;  The  Face 
toward  Jerusalem:  and  The  Conaummation  of  the  Secret  {Hos.  vt.  3 
and  1  Cor.  xiii.  13). 

We  heartily  join  with  the  author  in  expressing  the  hope  "that  those 
who  read  will  also  be  led  to  spend  tonsc  quiet  days  with  Christ,  to  see 
Hfl's  glory,  to  feel  thctr  need  of  Ihc  word  of  His  grace,  and  in  a  renewing 
dedication  of  life  and  service,  to  confess  Him  Lord";  and  we  caimoi 
but  state  our  conviction  that  the  sympathetic  study  of  these  diacus- 
aions  will  do  much  to  make  this  hope  a  blessed  reality. 

Printeton.  FuEOWiicit  W.  Loctschbi. 

The  TaANSFiGURKD  Cbubch.  By  J.  H.  Joweti,  DD.  Fleming  H.  Re\reU 
Company.     1910.     i^mo.  pp,  25a.    fi.JS  net 
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THit  volume  «f  ttrmoM  by  the  dicttnextithed  Dr.  Jowctt.  now  tlie 
posior  of  the  >*i(lh  Avenue  Presbyterian  CliaTch  ol  New  York,  Km  al- 
rexdy  rewired  sudi  wide  notice  in  our  religious  periodicals  and  uich 
luKh  eomTnendutions  in  miniiilerial  circles,  tliai  by  the  time  thii  number 
of  the  Rlview  makes  its  appearance,  most  of  our  readers  who  are  in- 
terested in  this  sort  of  literature  will  nu  doubt  have  made  their  ac- 
qiiainiance  wiiti  this  book  at  first  hand.  Wc  simply  make  this  formal 
acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  the  volume  ant!  express  our  high  ap- 
preciation of  ihe«e  remarkable  nermonK  an<l  our  hope  thni  ihc  author 
will  be  zbundanlly  blessed  in  detiverioK  such  nKuages  from  his  new 
pulpit  and  in  publishinK  them  for  his  many  parishioners  on  both  side* 
of  the  ocean. 

Prinecton.  Fkedkrick   W.  LorrscBEX. 

/esvs,  Tae  WvaKO.  Studies  in  the  Lthicnl  Leadership  of  the  Son 
of  God.  By  Chablm  McTvnim:  Bishop.  D.D.  The  Cole  Lectures 
for  1909.    New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.    $1.35  net. 

The  Cole  lectures  have  been  delivered  before  Vanderbill  University 
since  1903.    This  book  contains  the  substance  of  the  lectures  for  1909. 

In  his  preface,  the  author,  who  is  a  pastor  in  active  service,  speaks 
of  two  great  "impressions  which  have  the  force  of  filial  conviction  in 
his  mind:" 

1.  If  men  are  to  know  Christ  at  all  as  an  effective  Redeemer  and 
Saviour,  thc7  must  know  llim  in  the  Man,  Jiaui  of  iht  S<vi  Testatntnt. 

a.    Jesus.  Himself,  must  be  known  in  His  tompltte  mankoai. 

Jesus  can  be  known  in  his  superior  power  lo  give  Himself  to  others 
"only  through  Hit  uvritf— ibat  is  thruuKb  His  conduct  in  eeiieral  and 
the  way  in  which,  at  a  typical  man,  He  viewed  the  rcsponsibi'itics 
of  His  own  life  and  undertook  10  discharge  them.  ...  In  these 
aspects  of  His  life  we  want  lo  study  Him." 

Dr.  Bishop  docs  not  try  to  discuss  Jesus  as  a  supernatural  risen 
Saviour,  but  cnncenlralc!;  his  attention  on  the  active  life  »t  our  Lord 
and  utcs  the  Synoptics  as  his  chief  sources  of  material.  There  are  six 
chapters  corresponding  to  the  original  lectures,  Wc  study  "Jesus  The 
Man,"  "The  Acts  of  Jesus."  "The  Attitude  of  Jesus  Toward  the  Uni- 
rersc,"  'The  Constructive  Pun)ose  of  Jesus,"  "The  Ethics  of  Jesus," 
wid  "Jesus  The  Pretidier." 

While  critical  qucslions  occasionally  appear,  they  are  necessarily 
made  exceedingly  subordinate.  Dr.  Bishop*s  method  is  a  rapid  survey 
of  the  field  covered  with  a  very  continuous  use  of  the  Gospels,  and 
especially  of  Luke.  The  hook  is  so  clcJU'ly  and  interestingly  written 
that  it  is  only  loo  easy  to  read.  There  is  such  a  mass  o(  m.iterial 
considered,  the  questions  discussed  arc  so  tremendous,  that  the  reader 
regrcis  that  the  attempt  was  made  to  place  in  one  short  volume  an 
adequate  treatment  of  so  many  themes. 

All  (he  lectures  are  illuminating,  but  none  are  wholly  satisfying. 
Thought  is  stimulated,  but  before  any  subject  is  deeply  considered  it 
baa  to  be  dropped.    While  the  discussion  is  in  the  main  correct  and 
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the  Scripturn  quoted  convindns.  the  gmirral  eflect  it  too  often  one 
of  Mlpcriicialiljr,  and   i»  therefore  irangiioiy. 

The  attempt  lo  scpanic  ihc  man  Juus  from  the  divine  Savioor 
•rbo  continuaJljr  concenlnted  man's  trust  on  Htnutlf  am  neret  do 
Christianity  any  service.  Dr.  Bishop  displays  only  a  tendcocy  in  lids 
direction,  bat  he  fails  to  note  the  emphasis  placed  hy  the  Goapeb 
on  Jesus's  dfnth  and  rtturreciiini  ss  the  Kmlest  of  His  works,  oacs 
wKbout  which  all  others  would  have  proved  futile. 

CroHford.  N.  J.  Goidom  M.  RvattU. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE 

Charms  ok  me  BiaLU.  .\  Fresh  Aiipraisement.  By  Jkssk  Bowkan 
VouHS,  D.D..  LiTT.D.  lanio.  pp.  355.  Niew  York:  Eaton  and 
Mains,    igioi 

The  aims  of  this  volume,  says  Ihc  author,  arc  "lo  call  forth  in  fresh 
array  the  beauties  of  the  Scripture;  to  iltusiraic  by  prninent  citations, 
and  in  syatcinaiic  orders,  those  features  of  the  Book  which  invest  it 
with  perennial  attractiverieu;  and  to  indicate  aiiew  the  main  reasofu 
which  underlie  its  supremacy  in  the  world."  The  seventeen  chapters 
into  which  the  discussion  is  dfvided  are  not  of  co-ordinate  imponance 
in  the  developmcni  of  the  theme,  and  the  spiritual  charms  of  (he 
Word,  though  given  the  place  of  honor  as  Ihc  climax  of  the  argu- 
ment, are  not  set  forth  with  the  comprehensiveness  and  cogency  with 
which  some  of  the  other  aspects  of  the  subject  are  treated.  But  taken 
as  a  whole  the  book  admirably  succeeds  in  tmpressina  upon  the  reader 
ihe  unique  and  commanding  nitrAciivcness  of  the  Bible  for  all  ages. 
After  an  introdticiory  chapter  on  the  world-wide  appeal  which  ibe 
Scripture!  make,  the  follftwinu  coiiii iterations  are  presented  a«  their 
chief  "charmi:"  thdr  structural  peculiarities  and  the  wide  diversity  of 
material)!  embraced  under  a  singrle  ilnminating  inirpose:  their  literary 
traits  (the  sublimity  of  cenairi  passaRCS,  the  yearning,  human  tcnder- 
nesH  of  others,  the  quality  of  pathos,  "the  searching  and  awakening 
force  and  penetrating  power  revealed  in  the  queslioninu  methods  of  Ae 
Bible,"  the  picturesque  simplicity  of  style,  and  the  symbolism  of  the 
biblical  wrilert) ;  their  poetry:  their  hingraphicnt  attractions:  tbetr 
grip  on  the  con»ciciice;  their  promises;  their  pictures  of  home  life; 
their  ideals  of  God  and  man;  their  appeal  to  the  intellect;  their 
"credentials" — a  cunibinaiioii  of  the  old  ajid  the  more  modern  apolo- 
getic; their  portrayal  of  ihe  Supreme  Teacher:  their  "great  portrait" 
of  the  divine  and  perfect  character  of  Christ;  and  thetr  spirit  of  hope. 

The  book  is  written  with  much  charm  of  style,  and  some  portions, 
notably  the  chapter  on  Christ  as  the  supreme  teacher,  are  marked  by  a 
fine  critical  acumen  and  vital  freshness  rn  the  mode  of  treatment.  Tlie 
pages  are  irtierapersed  with  appropriate  verses — for  which  a  separate 
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it  maile— ^killing  with  (h«  various  "chamu"  of  the  Bible. 

■^tUttOK.  FwUtKBICK   W.    LhCTSCHU. 

How  TO    Drvtuip    StLV-Ct^NrniRKCK    >k    SrucCii    axd    Makhkn.      By 
GKCNTiLUi   KifisER,  FormcTly   Ituiructor  in  Public  Spnking  at 
Yale  Divinity  SehooL  Yale  University;  Amhor  ol  How  to  SfMi 
in  Public,  Humorous  Hits  and  H<rw  to  Hold  an  Audienct,  Haw 
to  Drvthp  Poner  and  Ptrsonaiity  t«»  Speaking,  How  to  Argui 
and  Win,  etc.     Sew  York  and  London:  Funk  and  WxgnBlb  Cocn- 
panjr.    191a    i2mo ;  pp.  vti,  268.    $1^5  net 
How  TO  Ajicuk  AMD  Win.    By  Gkknviixx  KLEiaen.     New  York  and 
London:     Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company.     191a    131110:  pp.  310. 
$1.25  net 
Wc  haw  read  these  boolci  with  iruch  pteasure  and  protrt.     Ther 
are   worthy  additions  to   Mr.    Klciser's   wetl-known   treatises  on    the 
lubject  of  public  ipcaking.    Baaed  upon  »ound  piiycbo logical  principles, 
his  counsels  arc  full  of  good  sense  and  practical  worth. 
The   foimcr  of  ihc  two  volumes  is  dniirncd  to  fi^vt  sprciDi   help 
'to  those  "who  daily  defraud  themselves  because  of  doubt,  feanhousiht, 
and    foolish    timidity."      Attention    is    directed,   aniocig    other    things, 
to  the  iinpunancir  and  the  proper  methods  of  building  ui)  the  will- 
power; curing  sclf-conscioutncss  in  speaking;  developing  the  capacity 
of  right  thinking:  cultivating  the  best  "sources  of  inspiration"  in 
literature  and  life,  first  and  foremost  those  in  the  Bible;  nMslcring 
I.Ae  art  of  concentration ;  fccuring  an  adequate  physical  basis  for  a 
srceful  personality:  finding  one^lf  and  strensthcning  one's  individ- 
EuU^;  forming  the  habit  of  expressing  oneself  in  an  energetic  man- 
laer;  overcoming  discouragements;  making  the  beirt  of  one's  voice; 
land  living  a  life  o(  faith.     Throughout  the  book  ihc  imponance  of 
r*  sober  estimate  of  one's  talents  and  opportnnkics  is  emphasized,  and 
many  suggeslions  are  given    for  the  cultivation  of   specific  elements 
of  iirength  of  character.     Scores  of  memory  pasiagea  arc  cited  to 
make  the  candidate  in  this  ardtious  school  of  discipline  come  to  a 
apcfut  conclusion  as  to  the  possibility  of  acquiring  self  confidence 
'In  his  speech  and  manner. 

The  second  trcaiise  giv(n  in  popular  form  the  bnsal  laws  of  argu- 
mentation, but  the  main  stress  is  laid  upon  the  more  thorotigh  develop- 
ment of  the  personality  of  the  debater.  Separate  chapters  deal  with 
the  subject  of  persuasive  arRumeiil  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
lawyer,  the  business  man,  the  preacher,  the  salesman,  the  public 
speaker.  The  Appendix,  consisting  of  some  sixty  pages,  contains 
«  "Note  (or  a  Ijw  Lecture,"  by  Abraham  Lincoln;  "Of  Truth."  by 
Francis  Bacon;  "Of  Practise  and  Kahit.s"  by  John  Locke;  and  "Iin> 
proving  the  Memory,"  by  Isaac  Watts. 
Pn»ceton.  FaEBEaiCK  W,  LorrscHEa. 

Wkat  Hav«  Tfte  CBrrKs  Dokk  fob  Moocsjc  Civtmsatio!* ?    The  Low- 
ell Lectures  of  iftA-ufS^.    By  John  Pcntland  M<AHAnnr,  CV.O., 
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D.CL.  (Oxoti.),  etc,  of  Trinity  Collegt,  Dublin.    Krw  York  and 
Loodon:    G.  P.  Pulnara't  Sobs.    The  Knickerbocker  Press.     1909. 

In  an  age  when  (lemacracy  ia  Jn  the  saddle,  when  collc^  and  semi- 
vary  curricula  ute  in  a  state  of  Dux.  when  "occupational  courses" 
hold  ihe  Held  in  educslion.  when  efficiency  in  teachinx  ia  measured 
by  ihc  "cost  per  Etudcil  hour"  method,  when  the  occupaiion  of  the 
leacher  of  Greek  it  almost  gone,  and  the  university  professor  of  dis- 
linctioR  is  diankful  when  one  or  two  adv«nturaua  spirits  elect  his 
course  in  "betiinninK  Greek,"  it  is  refreshing  to  read  a  defense  of 
Creek  studies  by  so  able  an  advocate  ai  Professor  Mahaff}-.  In  his 
LtiwcM  Lectures  Dr.  MahafFy  feels  that  he  brings  a  meuage  to  hi* 
age.  and  to  the  cducniionat  world  of  America,  and  his  thesis,  frankly 
Rated  and  forc^Iy  defended  before  his  audience  in  the  Athens  of 
America,  is  lliat  the  giving  up  of  Grvek  as  an  initrumeni  of  educa- 
tion will  mean  a  serious  intellectual  loss — a  return  in  fact  to  (be 
Dark  Ages,  only  to  be  dispelled  again  by  a  renascence  of  classical 
study.  He  warns  tlic  ardent  advocate  of  Latin  (to  the  exclusioa  of 
Greek)  that  Latin  will  be  poorly  Uught  by  those  who  have  not  ittidicd 
the  Greek  models  of  l^Kn  literature,  and  is  fearful  lest  in  time  Latin, 
too.  may  be  "thrown  to  the  wolves." 

The  powerful  and  pervasive  influence  of  Greece  upon  niodem  dviii- 
talion  is  traced  in  the  fields  of  poetry,  prose,  architecture  snd  sculpture, 
painting  and  music,  science,  politics,  philosopby  and  theology.  The 
author  show*  himself  to  be  a  humanist  in  the  best  sense  with  wide 
acqiiainlancc  with  modem  as  well  as  ancient  literature,  and  his  dis- 
cussion is  lightened  by  interesting  comments  upon  modem  writers 
and  shrewd  obserrutiotis  upon  men  and  affairs.  Some  obitrr  dUlu 
may  be  quoted.  "The  huge  amount  of  time  tpent  by  Americans  in 
travelling  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  serious  obslsclcs  to  their  in- 
tellectual advancement"  "You  have  heard  much  talk  about  the  Sii^rr- 
MMM,  whose  main  attribute  MCms  to  me  infra  human,  when  the  ri^ts 
of  others  arc  comccmed."  The  effect  of  Gladstone's  eloquence  is  said 
to  have  been  produced  by  embarking  hia  audience  with  him  upon  the 
billows  of  great  periods,  and  exciting  wonder  as  to  how  tiiey  would 
ever  come  safely  to  land. 

As  an  exponent  and  defender  of  Hellenic  culture  Dr.  Mahaffy  is 
the  "noblest  Roman  of  thcni  all"  (if  the  expression  is  allowable), 
and  he  looks  back  with  some  complacency  upon  a  life  spent  in  devo* 
tion  to  his  favorite  study.  "There  are  probably  few  men  who  have 
lived  longer  nnd  more  intimately  with  the  old  Greeks,  in  more  phases 
of  their  life,  ever  probing  and  seeking  for  better  knowledge  of  their 
vast  legacy  to  mankind,  of  which  the  rodent  looth  of  time,  the  «cri- 
Icgious  hands  of  men,  have  lost  or  destroyed  so  much.  The  farther 
1  seek,  the  wider  the  vistas  I  see  opening  before  me.  So  now.  when 
my  part  in  the  race  is  nearly  run,  there  remains  to  me  no  higher 
earthly  satisfaclion  than  this,  that  I  have  carried  the  torch  of  Greek 
fire  alight  through  a  long  life — no  higher  earthly  hope  than  this,  thai 
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I  may  pass  that  torch  to  othcn,  who  in  their  turn  may  keep  it  aHanie 
with  gTMtfr  brilliancy  perhaps,  bwi  not  with  more  tAmeit  devottOD,  'm 
the  Parliamcni  of  iikji.  the  Federation  o(  the  world.'" 
LiacolH  Umvfrsily,  Pa.  Wu.  Haluock  Johnson. 

Thk  EvOLirriON  op  LiT»Artna.     By  A.  S.  Mackenzie.    New  Yevlc: 
T.  Y.  Cfowell  &  Co. 

Ai  slated  in  the  Preface,  "the  object  of  this  trcali»c  is  lo  tiy  to 
acoonnt  for  the  origin  ard  succeisive  change*  of  literature  as  a  social 
phenomenal)"  jciviiix  a  "pre»entaiion  of  what  i»  usually  lemicil  Com- 
parative Literature."  Confronted  by  such  a  world-wide  achetnc.  the 
author  makes  no  aftemiil  "to  write  a  eomplcCc  account  of  literary 
evolution,"  but  wisely  limits  his  area,  aims  to  be  "suggestive"  rather 
than  exhaustive,  and  freely  arknow  ledgeit  that  there  i>  a  Rpacious 
domain  of  unsolved  and,  indeed,  insoluble  problems.  The  introducloty 
chapter,  entitled  "The  Problem."  iiKlndcs  the  subject  of  literary  criti- 
cism, the  purpose  of  the  book,  as  sdeati5c  and  objective,  the  difli- 
ctiltin  and  complicjitions  of  wch  a  study  as  liicralure.  the  explana- 
tion of  the  term,  evolution,  and  the  tpecitic  method  of  study,  as  his- 
torical and  comparative.  The  author  then  takes  up  the  subject  of 
the  "Primitive  Literature"  of  the  world,  expressed  in  drama,  lyric  and 
epic,  as  contraiitcd  with  "Barbaric  Literature,"  ax,  also,  e^cpreuied  in 
drama,  lyric  and  epic,  and  goes  on  to  a  comprehensive  survey  of  what 
he  calls  Autocratic  Literature,  as  expressed  in  prose  and  verse,  and 
Democratic  Literature  in  the  ancient,  medisevat  and  modern  world. 

tn  the  concluding  chapter  under  the  caption,  Provisional  Law*,  he 
states  these  three  Ihws,  as  those  of  Progress,  Initiative  and  Respon- 
siveness, and  soinev.-h.tt  siiangely  closes  the  volume  with  a  delinitioB 
of  btcrature  as  "the  linguistic  exprexsion  of  aealhetic  ideals." 

Here  is  a  scheme  of  literary  study,  therefore,  almost  encyclopedic 
in  ill  scope  and,  as  such,  naturally  involvinK  the  merits  and  defects 
incident  to  so  elaborate  a  plan.  It  is  a  work,  however,  which  despite 
all  conceded  defect*.  belongB  lo  that  class  of  books  that  make  a  dis- 
tinct contribution  to  the  subject  they  discuKS,  stimulate  thinking  and 
rational  inquiry,  and  serve  to  place  discussion  on  the  highest 
intellectual  plane.  Contendiiig  that  the  science  of  literature  is  still 
rudimentary,  that  its  primitive  eras  are  especially  diTiculi  to  inlcr- 
(►ret,  that  a  part  of  its  study  consists  in  the  removal  of  misconcep- 
tions, that,  first  and  laK,  literary  evolution  is  based  on  social  evolu- 
tion, that  the  evolutioti  itself  has  been,  in  the  main,  for  the  better, 
and  that  "vitality  is  the  quality  that  gives  permanent  value  to  all 
true  art,"  the  author  has  succeeded  in  keeping  within  the  bounds  of 
historical  accuracy  a»d  thu  well  established  principles  of  literary  criti- 
cism. 

The  view  given  us  of  primitive  literatures  in  their  relation  to  hter 
and  contemporary  types  is  especially  valuable,  while  the  survey,  as 
a  whole,  may  be  safely  recommended  to  all  those  who  are  interested 
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in  the  cxaminatioa  of  litcratorc  as  a  world  product  and  wittily  nlKcd 
to  the  qu«ltoni  of  race,   nationality   and   tbe  uiecusive   ttages  of 
progreiK   from  the  crudcit  myths  and  long*  a(  the  caxliest  cru  to 
the  mon  highly  elaborated  forms  of  modem  wne  w\6  prose. 
Prinetlot.  T.  W.  Howr, 


WORU>  LiTOATumE.     By  R.  G.  Moultdm  :     The  Uacmillan  Co.,  New 
York. 

ProfesioT    Moulton    it   widely   and    favorably   known,   both   as    aa 
educator  and  atithor,  man  especially  by  his  comributioiu  la  Shakes* 
pcatiin  and  biblical  study.    The  object  of  the  pri'Sciit  volume,  aa  he 
Slates  in  tlic  Preface,  is  to  present  "a  conception  of  World  Literature, 
as   a  tinity  .  .  .  Men   in   penpective    from    the   point   of   vkw   of   the 
Enslidi-spcaltinfi   peoples."     In   the   Introduction   he   indicates   tbrec 
imponant  topics: 
The  Unity  of  Literature  and  the  Conception  of  World  LitcratOTC. 
The  Literary  Pedigree  of  the  English -speaking  Peoples,  and 
World  Liternture  from  the  Englinh  Poini  nf  View. 
In  the  Tirst  of  these,  the  distinction  is  drawn  between  World  Liter- 
ature, on  the  one  hand,  and  Universal  Literature,  on  the  other     la 
the  second,  he  presents  the   salient   topics  of  Hebraism.  Hellenism. 
Mediaevalisin  and  Romance;  while,  in  the  third,  he  insittt  fn  studying 
all  literature  froin  the  English  as  a  hnsis.    The  cornprehentivc  tubjcct 
is  then  fully  outlined  and  developed  under  ten  distinct  divisions. 
I  The  Five  Literary  Bibles — The  Holy  Bible,  in  which  he  asseru 

that  "biblical  study  is  essential  for  a  sound  literary  education.' 
The  Five  Liierarj'  Bibles — Classical  Epic  and  Tragedy,  as  illus- 
trated in  Homer,  Acschylui  and  Virgil. 
The  Five  Literary  Bibles— Shakespeare,  wherein  be  revcaU  the 

universality  of  Shakespeare's  genius. 
The   Five  Literary   Bibles — Dante   and   Millon.   exponents,   re- 
spectively, of  Mediaeval  Catholicism  and  Renaissance  Protes- 
tant iim. 
The  Five  Literary  Bibles — Versions  of  the  Story  of  FaosL 
Collateral  Studies  in  World  Literature,  as  acen  in  Arabic,  Pet- 

sian.  Celtic.  Norse,  an<l  Flemish. 
Comparative  Reading.  illuMrated  in  The  Atce-Stis  Group,  repro- 
duced in  Alficri,  Morris  and  Longfellow;  in  The  Bacchanal* 
Group,  as  seen  in  Eeclesiasticus,  the  Rubaiyat.  The  Faerie 
Queenc  and  Tennyson's  Vision  of  Sin. 
VIII  Literary  Organs  of  Personality,  as  expressed  in  the  Essays  of 
Bacon,  Cicero,  Epictcltu.  Pascal,  Montaigne,  Addison  and 
others,  and  in  Lyrics,  as  in  the  Psalms.  The  Odes  of  Horace, 
and  the  Sonnets  of  l^ante.  Petrarch.  Shakespeare  and  others. 
Strsicgic  Points  in  Literature,  as  Plato,  LucretiuSi  Aristopliuwa* 
Malory.  Chaucer.  Spencer,  Froissart.  Don  Quixote,  Hotiere. 
Scott.  Balzac.  Victor  Hugo,  Byron,  Wordsworth,  and  others. 
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X  World  Liierattire.  aa  The  AutobiOKraphy  of  Civilization,  in 
which  civiliialion  is  presented  in  il«  best  products. 
The  aulhor  closes  ihc  volume  by  noting  The  Place  of  World  Liter* 
aturc  in  Education,  in  which  he  argiies,  that  the  study  of  clusics 
thould  he  litenry  more  than  liniiuiHic:  Ihu  through  trsnsUiiona  into 
Engliih  th<  literature  of  all  nations  is  at  our  hand;  thai  the  study  o( 
the  Bible  »  literattirc  ii  euential;  that  in  literary  study  the  cultural 
should  dominate  the  vocational ;  and  that  the  modem  movement  in 
the  line  of  University  Extenwon  emphasizeti  tlie  diffusion  of  culture 
amonK  non-univcrnty  classes  and  thus  cunlnbules  to  the  general  good. 
From  such  an  outline  it  is  clear  thai  Doctor  Moulion  has  traversed 
a  very  cxtcntive  area  of  literary  study,  and  given  his  readers  many 
interesting  suggestions  as  to  what  may  be  called,  the  inter-relations 
of  literary  life  and  product  as  expressed  among  different  peoples. 
Some  of  the  primary  objects  of  the  volume  arc  to  prove  that  literature 
should  be  lifted  above  the  merely  "departmental  stage"  and  made 
e<]ual  in  rank  with  history,  philosophy  and  language;  to  exhibit  in 
true  perspective  the  importance  of  the  Hebraic  and  Hellenic  elements 
in  modern  letters ;  to  cmphaiiie  the  central  place  that  Shakespeare 
holds  in  Ihc  English  and  general  literary  world;  to  illustrate  through 
Dante  and  Milton  and  Goethe  the  elements  of  Romish  Mcdiacvalism, 
English  Puritanism  and  the  irrepressible  conflict  between  the  vforld 
and  the  soul:  to  exhibit  those  literatures  that  are  colbieral  to  the 
English;  to  illustrate  the  comparative  principle  in  letters  through 
comparative  reading  of  great  authors,  such  as  [Euripides  and  Urown- 
ing;  to  reveal  the  principle  of  personality  In  literature,  especially 
through  cways  and  lyrics;  to  place  the  reader  at  the  most  command- 
ing points  of  view  from  which  to  study  lilerary  product;  to  reveal 
the  relation  of  literary  and  general  civic  progress,  and  finally,  to 
present  wo  rid- literature  as  an  essentially  educating  study. 

The  discussion  i«  conducted  on  a  high  intellectual  plane  and  so 
dispassionately  and  fairly  that  even  when  we  differ  from  the  author 
as  to  any  particular  theory  or  statement,  wc  respect  his  opinions  as 
Gsmdid  and  arc  di^po^ed  10  give  him  every  ]egitim;ite  concession.  It 
is,  ill  a  word,  a  suggestive  and  thought -provoking  volume,  and  may 
be  profiliihly  studied  in  connection  i^th  a  recent  book  on  *The  Evo- 
lotion  of  Literature",  which  we  have  already  re\-iewed  in  these 
columns. 

It  is  such  books  as  these  that  will  do  much  to  redeem  the  study 
of  literature  from  any  suggestion  of  the  superficial  and  merely 
aesthetic. 

Pnnctton,  N.  t.  T.  W.  Hour, 


The  Gim  im   Hm  Teiss.    By   Marcabet  Slattwy.     Philadelphia: 

Sunday  School  Ttmeg  Company,     igio.     Pp.  taS.     Price,  50  cents. 

This  is  a  book  for  teachers  by  a  teacher.    It  considers  the  average 

girl  at  the  iRe  when  so  many  teachers  find  her  3  diflicult  problem. 

The  whole  field  of  her  life,  physical,  mental,  social,  spiritual,  is  treated. 
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One  ot  the  be>t  citapters  u  thai  dtscauing  the  nutter  of  tbc  ^H't 
amuKiDcnti.  A  good  m^y  of  us  who  havr  to  deal  with  the  play 
•ide  of  life  can  sytnpslhizc  with  her  perplexity  when  she  write*,  "Uy 
«tiservatioas  of  llic  social  side  of  (be  giil  in  bcr  teens,  and  cipcdally 
the  girt  who  has  left  icUoaI,  has  ma<le  me  feel  that  if  the  o{)poRamty 
came  (9  me  as  to  Solomon,  1  would  rather  have  the  knowledge  and 
power  to  give  the  young  people  of  tcMlay  sane,  safe  amuKcment  than 
anything  e1»e  I  know." 

in  commoTi  with  the  teacher  Ecnerally  the  author  seems  to  regard 
enlighleiiment  and  training  as  the  road  to  a  stable,  perfect  woman- 
hood. That  is,  development  accounts  for  all  we  have  and  will  fomiili 
us  with  alt  we  cxn  have.  In  the  chapter  on  the  spiritual  side,  much 
stress  ii  laid  on  the  pnwer  of  a  teacher  who  hat  faith,  bat  it  is  oot 
dear  just  what  the  object  of  that  faiih  must  be.  It  is  lack  of  a  frank 
avowal  of  the  need  and  power  of  a  vital,  personal,  inunediate  rdigious 
experience  which  is  the  chief  fault  of  the  bouk. 

Prinetlon.  W.  B.  SbxuaM. 


PERIODICAL  LITERATURE. 

Amtrican  /oumal  of  Thtotogy,  Chicago,  April :  F,  Clawpo«» 
BirKKiTT,  Historical  Otaractcr  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark;  O-ulekcx  A. 
Bkckwith,  Influence  of  Psychology  upon  Theology;  SMixucr  /.  Cxsit, 
Is  Jesus  a  Historical  Character:  Evidence  for  an  AHirmaltve  Opinion; 
John  £.  Kueseu.,  The  Crisis  in  Doctrinal  Christianity:  EtioirAa» 
HoHTCT,  Thoughts  on  the  Idea  of  a  First  Cau»ci  Ukecurv  D.  Walcott, 
Logical  Aspect  of  Religious  Unity-,  Wiluau  B.  Surrn.  The  Pr«- 
Christian  Jesus;  Srirlev  J.  Cask,  Jeaus'  Historiciiy:  A  Statement  of 
the  Problem ;  Eikab  J.  Goodhpeed.  The  Toronto  Gospels. 

Biblitrthtca  Sacra,  Obcrlin,  April:  IIenhv  A.  Sns«MiM,  Congrega- 
tional Reconstruction :  Edward  M.  Mohims,  Heredity  and  Social  Prog- 
ress; James  Likosav,  Pliilosophy  of  Art;  FaA.fK  Fox,  What  Doc*  the 
New  Testament  Teach  about  Healing?;  HAXtH.t>  M.  Wieneh.  Sdcnttfic 
Stud^  of  4he  Old  Testament;  TtttoitoRE  W.  Hunt,  Spenser  and  tbe 
Later  Sonnet- Writers;  J.  J.  Ijab,  Theology  of  Fourth  Gospel  a  Guar- 
antee of  its  Genuineness;  GtoRC^E  Stibir,  Message  of  the  Book  of 
Amps. 

Church  Quarferly  Rfvirw,  London.  April :  The  Government  of  Eng- 
land; John  Vauchak,  Some  Prison  Literature;  W.  C.  Bissor.  Tl»e 
Moiarabic  Breviary;  The  Mond  Collection;  A.  E.  Bukn,  Cardinal 
Pole;  The  Revolt  of  the  Cure-s.  irSg;  Community  Life  in  the  Church 
of  England;  H.  C,  BMCtiiNn,  The  Story  of  ihe  English  Bible. 

East  &■  Wtit,  London.  April:  F.  J.  Wisters,  Religious  Training  in 
iTidisn  missionary  schooU;  F.  J.  CoulDj  Moriil  Education  in  India; 
R.  J.  Hunt,  Aborigines  of  South  America  from  a  missionary  and 
commercial    standpoint;    W.    Bau,   Wuicbt,   Commemoralion    o(    the 
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heathrn  dead;  A.  E.  Jobkxtoh,  Tbc  nuciioiuiy  mesMjre:  Hctbert 
Kiu.y.  Misiionary  VoItiiHeering ;  N.  Macxicou  Two  cult*  of  popular 
llinduUm:  HutBEin  Bivvkes,  Hindu  Conception  of  sin;  F..  GtKAves,  it 
Hinduism  pantheistic? 

The  Exfosttor.  London.  April:  &  BucitA»A«  GnAt.  The  Virgin 
Birth  in  the  Interpretation  of  fiaiahi  Ed  Komc,  A.  Modem  Expcn'* 
Judgment  on  the  Old  Tejtament  Historical  Writings;  B.  W.  Bacuk, 
Songs  of  the  Lord'*  Beloved;  Atjtx.  Soumi,  Did  St.  Paul  Spealc 
Latin?:  A.  E.  Caivie.  I>d  Paul  Borrow  His  C<npel?:  W.  M.  RAUftAv, 
Historical  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  Timothy;  H.  T.  F.  Duck- 
worth, Notes  on  Dr.  Lepsius'  Interpretation  of  the  Symbolic  Laa- 
gutge  of  the  Apoeatypie;  J.  H.  Mni^LTOK  and  Geomce  Miujcam.  Lexi- 
cal Note*  from  the  Papyri. 

Expository  Times,  Eilinburgh,  May :  Notes  of  Recent  Exposition ; 
S.  R-  Dmivbr,  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible;  James  Hendry,  In  the 
Sttidy;  WiijJU'r.nar  C.  Am.f.n,  Harnack  and  MofTatt  o»  the  Date  of 
the  Fir«l  Gospel;  .\RTnini  WnKinT,  Oxford  Studies  in  the  Synoptic 
Problem:  P.  S.  P.  Hanpokk,  Idcntilication  of  an  Unnamed  Old 
Testament  King. 

Han-ord  Thralogi(a\  Revirw.  Cambridge,  April:  William  I;,  Bad^, 
Italian  MtwlcniiBm.  SiK:iat  and  Rcligiou):  Ptxcy  Ashley,  Univeraity 
Settlements  in  Gre&t  Itritain;  Bl:.^}AMI!<  W.  Baook,  Jesus  at  Lord; 
GuiKOE  P.  .\DAMS,  Beyond  Moral  Idealism;  Ciarekce  A.  Bkckwitu, 
Types  at  Authority  in  Christian  Bdief ;  CsARLfi  A.  Allen,  Reverence 
aa  the  Heart  o(  Christiantty. 

Hibbtri  Journal,  Boston  and  London.  April:  Leo  ToLsrov,  Philoso- 
phy and  Religion;  M.  M,  Pattison  Muib,  Can  Theology  Become  Scien- 
tific?; PDicy  Garon-qi.  The  Sub- Conscious  and  the  Super-Conscious; 
G.  A.  Johnston  Ross,  The  Cross:  The  Report  of  a  Misgiving;  Lewis 
R.  Fakneu.,  Moral  Service  of  the  Intellect;  W.  13.  Smith,  Judas  Iscar- 
iol;  J,  W.  Jknkimson,  Vitalism;  Charlss  T,  Oveniikv,  Walcr-Kinding 
and  Faith-Healing;  Nev:u.r  S,  Tai.bott,  A  Study  of  the  Resurrection; 
W.  F.  C0B8.  The  Prohlein  of  the  Church  of  EnglaiKl;  PaiLU?  Ovi.e«, 
Essentials  of  Education ;  F_  W.  Lkwi.i,  Beyond  Morality ;  E.  M. 
RowGLL.  Personality, 

InUmalionol  Journal  af  Elkies,  Philadeljihia.  April :  J.  S.  Mackenzie. 
Heading  of  Good  and  Evil ;  V.  Meman  Staweli,,  Goethc*s  Itifluencc  on 
Carlyle;  Ralph  Babtos  Pebrv,  Quettion  of  Mora!  Obligation;  H.  S. 
Sbelton,  Spcnccrian  Ftimiuln  for  Justice;  W.  S.  UROiiiiAkT,  Fascina- 
tion of  Pantheism;  M,  Iv.  RoniNSON.  The  Sex  Problem. 

Irisk  Thiological  Quorlfrly.  Dublin  and  New  York,  April:  HuOH 
Popi,  Oxyrrynchiis  Papyri  and  Pcntatevchal  Criticism;  T.  Si.ateb, 
Mod«m  Sociology,  11;  J.  MacRorv,  Chriaian  Writer*  of  the  First 
Three  Centuries  and  St.  Matthew  19:  9;  P.  J.  Tonku,  Matter  and  Form 
of  Original  Sin;  Gabbett  Pierse,  Origin  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Sacra- 
mental Cliaracter;  M..  J.  O'Donnell.  Historical  Basis  of  a  Jansenial 
Error,  1 1. 

Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  London,  April :  G.  MaarN,  L'OrigiRe 
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du  Symbulc  d'Athanaae ;  M.  R.  JAUits,  Ntw  Text  of  (be  ApocaJntoe 
of  Peter,  U;  E.  BtfiitOP,  Litoreiul  Comments  and  Mcrnofanda.  iv-vii: 
Mahtin  kuu:,  "T  (an*  forma  re*  and  T  rati  s  form  atio" ;  W.  D.  SARCEAUjrr, 
Th*  Lambeth  Ankiei,  U;  C  F.  Rogers,  How  did  the  Jew*  Bapiwe?; 
C.  Maroououtu,  Two  2adokicc  Mcsulatis;  H.  U.  BAXKurai.  Frag- 
mcnis  uf  an  Anylo- Saxon  Sacramcntary ;  H.  C.  Hoskizr  and  F.  C 
DtltKnT,  Elwtr  New  Testameni  of  1614  and  1633,  Euaosdium  Gatia- 
num,  and  the  AntJnoe  Gothic-Latiii  Fragment;  V.  C  MacmumX,  The 
fiXeneUuf  Epitoilc  in  the  Syriac  Act*  of  John. 

London  Quarterly  Rrfieu;  London,  April :  EnwAnn  Walkkk,  Chris- 
tian Science  and  DiMasc;  Wiluam  S«ehs,  Dr.  Wallaces  'World  of 
Life':  H.  Malowvn  HucBEi.  ChHstian  Experience  and  Hulorical 
Fact;  Sauuel  £.  Kekkuc.  Literature  and  the  Movement  for  Social  Re- 
form; W.  M.  HoLDSwoRTn.  Philosophic  Basis  of  Caste;  W.  Fiu>u» 
MouLTON,  An  Inlerpreialion  of  the  Frcrvch  Revolution;  AATBVa  T. 
BuanuiDcE,  Personality  and  God;  T.  H.  S.  Escott,  Evangelical  Fore- 
gleams  in  Si-vcutecnth  Century  Vene;  John  TsLivuu>.  The  Bible  and 
the  Bible  Socirtj-. 

Lutheran  Q^'O'tf'h.  Cettysbiirg.  April:  Georcb  W,  Peppes,  A  World 
Conference  on  Questions  of  Faith  and  Order;  L.  B.  Wolf,  The  Edin- 
burgh World  Misiionary  Conference;  J.  M,  Hakt*.  Man's  Relation  to 
God;  M.  R.  Hamsbix,  Benelils  and  Solemnity  of  Confirmation; 
Chaiu.es  W.  Supia,  Individualism;  T.  F.  Dobnblaser,  Desirability  and 
Possibility  of  a  L'nJtej  Lutheran  Church  in  America;  L.  H.  LAJtiuEa, 
Samuel  Alfred  Ort — A  Memoir:  A.  G.  Voir.BT,  Relation  of  Genesis  i 
to  Following  Chapters;  C  Roij-in  ScnntcK,  "Evolmion  up  to  Date": 
TiiEo.  B.  Stobk,  Pragtnatism ;  Leandek  S.  Ketsui,  Docs  Nature  Make 
Progress?;  J,  A.  Sincuastcr  and  A.  R.  Wekti,  Current  Theolopcal 
Tliought. 

tdtikodist  Rniew,  New  York  And  Cincinnati,  May-June:  R.  J.  Cooke, 
Do  We  NeeJ  a  Snprcmc  Court?;  Oscar  Kuhns.  Apologia  Pro  Pro- 
fesisionc  Sua;  A,  W.  Stalkek.  What  Is  Man?;  L.  H.  Hough.  The 
Lure  o(  Books;  Anmew  Gillies,  Fresh  Water  From  an  Old  Well: 
Georce  R.  GMose,  Preacher  35  Teacher;  Uaniu.  Stkixk,  Why  I  am  no< 
a  PremiUenialist ;  W.  W.  GtTH,  Literary  Style  of  Borden  P.  Bowne:  A. 
W.  LxoKARD,  Passing  of  the  Sunday  Evening  Service;  E.  W.  Camtwxii., 
The  Christian  Sermon:  J.  E.  Charltoiii,  Jews  of  Marlowe  and  Shakes* 
pea  re.    A  Contravl. 

Mtthodist  Kf-irw  QuarUrly,  Nashville.  April:  JoBH  A.  KsaK,  Influ- 
ence of  the  Authortied  Version  on  Langtufre,  Literature  and  Life  of 
the  Aiiglo-Saxon  Race;  G.  W,  Dyeo.  ProbTcm  and  Pathos  of  Oar 
Illiterate  Population:  E.  V.  Mumius,  The  Modern  Issue  as  to  the 
Person  of  Christ;  Gr.i}na&  Herbert  Clarke.  The  Ring  and  the  Book 
Expounded;  J.  W,  SHACXFoan,  Tendnicics  in  Modern  Thought  Re- 
pirdinK  the  Atonement;  S.  Parxk  Cadman,  Stonewall  Jackson;  J. 
EiTCHiE  Smith,  Training  of  Ihe  Mioiairy  (or  the  Times;  W,  P.  KtKO, 
Ultimate  Authority  In  Religion;  T.  J.  Scott,  "The  Varieties  of 
Religions  Experience." 


IT  OTEKATURS 

Modrm  Puriiom,  London,  April:  D.  M.  MaKTYftc,  The  dtriujan 
Pr«xcl)cr,  11;  A,  11.  Dav*DAia,  PuritAnUm  ai>d  An;  Aoolpbe  Mokod, 
Man  Proposes,  but  God  Disposes.  11;  E.  K.  SiMiriox,  Prevalence  and 
Parpott  of  Human  Sscrifice*;  W.  Buiuibt.  Elhanui:  A  Jewish  Lc- 
Kcnd. 

Mcniil.  CI>ica$o,  Aprih  Stantc  AumcKiuit,  lofiniiy  of  the  Univerte; 
A.  H.  GoMi«v,  Greek  Influence  in  Ecctetissics ;  Axiitun  O.  Lovtjov, 
Schopenhiiiier  as  in  Evolutioniit ;  Bebnhaud  Pick,  Atuck  of  Cetsus  on 
Chriitianity ;  Lucikm  Akkcat,  On  the  Abujca  of  the  Notion  of  the 
Unconscious;  The  Ideal  and  Life.  Schilier'st  Poem  trantUicd  by  Paul 
Carus;  Paul  Casus.  Finilcneu  of  the  World ;  Auvkd  H.  Luivo,  Gaines 
of  Chance. 

Phitoiophuol  Rfview.  Lancatter  and  New  Vorlc.  May :  J,  B,  Bailus, 
Mora]  and  Legal  A>pcci»  of  LalKivr ;  B.  H.  Boot..  Rc.ili«tic  Conceptions 
of  Consciousness:  W.  H.  Sdixiios'.  Ideals  of  Philosophic  Thought; 
Elijah  Jokdas.  The  Unttnowable  of  Herbert  Spencer. 

Reformed  Church  Review,  Lancaster.  April:  Altin  S.  Zerbc,  Were 
the  Early  Old  Testament  Boolcs  Written  in  the  Babylonian -Assyrian 
Language  and  Cuneiform  Script?;  Josm  Al»£u  FAULXxea,  It  Christ 
Divine?  A  Study  of  the  Arian  Crisis;  Ebwamo  S,  BRount.  Edwin 
Marktuin,  ihe  Poci  of  Democracy;  A,  S.  Cluck,  The  Reformed  Church 
Year;  Guirce  W.  Richards,  The  DcclBretion  of  Independence;  A.  V. 
HcisTEN.  Contemporary  Sociology ;  Contemporary  Religious  and  Theo- 
logical Tb  ought. 

Rnitw  01*4  Erpositor,  Louisville,  April:  Kobebt  J.  DRitMUOMti,  Saf- 
fidcncy  of  the  Gospel  Ethic;  O.  P.  Giftoid,  Christian  Science;  Pbiup 
L.  Joxis,  Henry  I>ruinnK)nd;  R.  E.  Cbaubers,  Christianity  in  Awak- 
ened China;  T.  P.  SrArPORn,  Expository  Preaching — A  Criticism;  J.  L. 
KcssLEa,  The  Preacher  and  BioIoRy;  W.  W.  Eva«t»,  The  .\pociypha. 
a  Source  of  Roman  Catholic  Error. 

ThcoiogKal  Quarifrly,  St.  Louis,  April:  Wallher  the  Lutbcran;  Rise 
of  Antichrist;  Dnclrine  of  Election  according  lo  Epli.  i:  3-n:  Proof 
Tests  of  the  Calcchism  with  a  Praclica]  Commentary. 

Ctiioii  Seminary  Magaxint,  Richmond.  April-May:  AnnuR  G.  Jones, 
The  Power  is  of  God;  J.  B.  Warren,  Evolution  as  it  Stands  Related 
to  Christian  Faith;  F.  J.  Brookk,  Duly  of  Prayer  for  Ihe  Ministry;  W. 
D.  Revncajis.  How  We  Translated  the  Bible  into  Korean. 

Buteliu  d'ancienne  HtUralure  el  d'arehittlogie  ehrfliennes.  Psrisi 
Avril:  GiuLio  Bertoni,  LVxoroisme  chr^ien  du  mu«ee  de  Zagabria; 
ANOsfc  WiLMAsrr,  Uii  Anonyme  ancien  de  decern  Virginibiis  (fin); 
PiERKF.  i)E  Labrioli-e;  "Mulieres  in  ccclesia  taceanl".  Un  aspect  dc  la 
lutlc  a.iitiinonl4iii»te,  U. 

Revut  Binidktme,  Paris  Avril:  D.  D.  De  HfLUVNC,  La  Anale  mar- 
cioitite  de  la  lettre  aux  romains  rcirouvee:  D.  A.  Wiluabt.  Les  ver- 
sions latincs  des  sentence'^  d'Evagre  pour  Ics  vierges;  D.  G.  Moris, 
Elude  d'eiisenible  sur  Arnribe  le  Jeune;  D.  V.  BuutRE,  Lcttret  inedites 
de  Benedictines  de  St-Maur. 

Revue  D'Hittairt  Ectiistoitique,  Louvain,  Avril:    J.  Flauiok,  Lea 
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Act«s  apocrypbri  d*  Pierre.  B.  L<a  Actei  de  Pierre  en  Orient  (ttdte, 
i  suivrc);  L.  BxiL,  Lea  premiers  lrnip«  du  chrislUniune  en  Suidc 
Etude  criliqtK  des  tourdes  litt^atret  tuunlKKirKeoiin  (suite,  i  luivre) : 
G.  CoMtiANT,  1a  Iran*  formation  du  culle  anglican  sous  Edouard  VI. 
II.  Tendances  iwinxtjcnnes  et  calvinistn.  Lc  second  "Lirre  de  la 
priere  qubliquc"  (1553). — L'ordinal  anshi*  de  tSSo-i553  e<  Is  raMihi 
des  ordinations  anKlicaiics  (suite  i  suivre);  A.  Caucbie,  Lc  R.  F. 
Chxrics  De  Smedt,  prrtident  de  la  Soeiiti  des  Bollanditte*. 

Rfvut  df  Thfohgif  ft  4et  Qutttioiu  Rtligietues,  Nfonianbati.  Uva: 
Aydr^  Aknaj.,  La  Personne  hnmaine  dans  1«  Evanftilc*  (suite  el  fin); 
A.  Wabkitz,  Note  supplemeniaire  stir  le  Paradi*  du  Had£s ;  A.  Wa»- 
Htn,  Addition  &  la  Ni>te  supplemental  re  sur  Ic  Paradia  du  HatMs; 
Ch.  Gii'sroM,  La  Venion  xynodaTe  de  la  Bible;  J.  E,  Nnt,  L'EgliM 
ct  THiat;  Co.  Bau^trox,  Additions  aux  Inscriptions  ea  hebrcti  aniia- 
ique;  L.  Peruir.  La  Cure  d'ame  inodeme  et  scs  bases  rcllgieuses  ct 
scienllfiqiies. 

Rfvuf  d«  Sdfiues  Phitojophuiues  ef  ThMogiques.  Kain  (Belgique), 
Avril:  A.  GAatmi,  La  "Certitude  Probable":  P.  DftKCOT.t.  La  Re. 
lijlfion  ct  Ics  Matires  dc  I' ATcrroisme :  St.  HvcvBifY,  L«  Redctnptioa: 
P.  M.  DeMunnvnck.  Notes  sur  Ics  JuKcmcnts  dc  Valeur;  H.-Dl 
Noble  ei  M.-D.  Rolanit-Gosseun.  Bulletin:  de  Philosophie ;  M.  Jac- 
QUtN,  Bulletin  d'HisloIre  des  Doctrtnei  chr^ienncs. 

Theologischt  SfuJiin.  Utrecht.  XXI.V  Jurg.  Afl.  Ill :  W.  J.  AAtjwts. 
Dc  Duitschc  Romantick  en  hct  Koomsch-Catholicisme;  G.  WtLDOOCS, 
Noff  eens  Lukas  i:isb;  BoekaankondiKinKcn. 

Ztiuerilt  far  kaikalitcke  Thtohgie,  Innsbriick,  XXXV  Band,  » 
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THE  PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL- 
REVIEW 

Volume  IX  October,  191  i  Number  4 

ON  FAITH  IN  ITS  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ASPECTS. 

The  English  word  "Faith"  came  into  the  language  under 
the  influence  of  the  French,  and  is  but  a  modification  of 
the  Latin  "Fides",  which  is  itself  cognate  with  the  Greek 
•trl.-TK.  Its  root-meaning  seems  to  be  that  of  "binding". 
Whatever  we  discover  to  be  "binding"  on  us,  is  the  object  of 
"faith".'  Tlic  corresponding  Germanic  term,  represented 
by  the  English  word  "Believe"  (and  the  German,  "Glau- 
ben")  goes  back  to  a  root  meaning  "to  be  agreeable"  (rep- 
resented by  our  English  "lief"),  and  seems  to  present  the 
object  of  belief  as  something  which  we  "esteem" — which 
we  have  "estimated"  or  "weighed"  and  "approved".  The 
notion  of  "constraint"  is  perhaps  less  prominent  in  "belief" 
than  in  "faith",  its  place  being  taken  in  "belief"  by  that  of 
"approval".  We  "believe"  in  what  we  find  worthy  of  our 
confidence;  we  "have  faith"  in  what  compels  our 
confidence.  But  it  would  be  easy  to  press  this  too  far, 
and  it  is  likely  that  the  two  terms  "faith",  "belief"  really 
express  much  the  same  idea.*  In  the  natural  use  of  lan- 
guage, therefore,  which  is  normally  controlled  by  what  we 
call  etymology,  that  is,  by  the  intrinsic  connotation  of  the 
terms,  when  we  say  "faith",  "belief",  our  minds  are  pre- 

'■"Tht  Hebrew  r°»«"' 'IJ'O*'  g"  ^ck  to  the  idea  of  "holding":  we  be- 
lieve in  what  "holds".  In  both  the  sacred  languages,  therefore,  the  fun- 
damental meaning  of  faith  is  "surety",    Cf.  Latin  "credo". 

'  Cf.  M.  Heyne's  German  Dictionary  stib  voc.  "Glaube" :  "Glaube  a 
confiding  acceptance  of  a  truth.  At  the  basis  of  the  word  is  the  root 
lub,  which,  with  the  general  meaning  of  agreeing  with  and  of  approv- 
ing, appears  also  in  eriauben  and  loben." 
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occupied  with  the  grounds  of  the  conviction  expressed :  nre 
arc  sj)caking  of  a  nienul  act  or  state  to  which  wc  feel  con- 
straiived  by  considerations  objective  to  ourselves,  or  at  leasi 
to  the  act  or  state  in  question.  The  conception  embodied 
in  the  terms  "Belief",  "Faith",  in  other  words,  is  not  that  of 
an  arbitrary  act  of  the  subject's;  it  is  that  of  a  mental  state 
or  act  which  is  determined  by  sufficient  reasons. 

Ill  their  fundaiiieiilal  coiuiutation,  thus,  these  terms  are 
verj-  broad,  'fhcrc  seems  nothing  in  the  terms  themselves. 
indeed,  to  forbid  their  employment  in  so  wide  a  sense  as  to 
cover  the  whole  field  of  "sureness",  "conviction".  Whatever 
we  accept  as  true  or  real,  we  may  vcrj"  properly  be  said  to 
"believe",  to  "have  faith  in";  all  that  we  are  convinced  of 
may  be  said  to  be  matter  of  "belief",  "faith".  So  the  tenns 
are,  accordingly,  very  often  employed.  Thus,  for  example. 
Professor  J.  M.  Baldwin  defines  "belief"  simply  as  "mental 
endorsement  or  acceptance  of  something  thought  of  as  real" ; 
and  remarks  of  "conviction",  that  it  "is  a  loose  term  whose 
connotation,  so  far  as  exact,  is  near  to  that  here  given  tci 
belief".'  He  even  adds — we  think  with  less  exactness — that 
"judgment"  is  merely  "the  logical  or  formal  side  of  the  same 
slate  of  mind"  which,  on  the  psychological  side,  is  calle<i 
belief.  To  us,  jtidgmeni  appears  a  broader  term  than  "be- 
lief", expressing  a  mental  act  which  underlies  "belief"  in- 
deed, but  cannot  be  identified  with  it.* 

Meanwhile  we  note  with  satisfaction  that  Professor  Raid- 
win  recognizes  the  element  of  constraint  ("bindingness") 
in  "belief",  and  distinguishes  it  clearly  from  acts  of  the  will, 
thereby  setting  aside  the  definition  of  it — rjiiitc  commonly 
given — which  finds  the  differentia  of  beliefs,  among  con- 
victions, in  this — that  tliey  are  "voluntary  convictions", 
"There  is",  he  says,'  "a  distinct  difference  in  consciousness 

*.^nd  Professor  Stout:  Dictionary  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology^ 
I,  p.  iia    Cf.  p.  112  &c. 

*Prof.  Baldwin  don  not  allow  any  psycholojEical  dtsliniction  between 
"bclier  and  "knowledge."    See  suh  voc.  "Knowledge" 

'Ibid.  p.  112.  The  passage  ia  quoted  from  Baldwin,  ila»4book  of 
Ptychcl^ay:  FeeUng  and  tVitl.    iSoi,  p.  171. 
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iK-iween  tlie  consent  of  belief  and  the  consent  of  wiU.  The 
consent  of  belief  is,  in  a  measure,  a  forced  consent;  it  at- 
taches to  what  is — ^to  what  stands  in  the  order  of  things 
whether  I  consent  or  no.  The  consent  of  will  is  a  forceful 
consent — a  consent  to  what  shall  he  through  me."  Tiiat  is 
to  say,  with  respect  to  lielief,  it  is  a  nieiital  reco^ition  of 
what  is  before  the  mind,  as  objectively  true  and  real,  and 
therefore  depends  on  ihc  evidence  that  a  thing  is  iruc  and 
real  and  is  detemiincH  by  this  evidence;  it  is  the  response  of 
the  mind  to  this  evidence  and  cannot  arise  ftp,til  from  it. 
It  is,  therefore,  inijKwsible  that  Ijelief  should  be  the  pro<luct 
of  a  volition;  volitions  look  to  the  future  and  represent  onr 
desires;  beliefs  look  to  the  present  and  represent  our  find- 
ings. 

Professor  Bnldwiii  iloes  not  recopniste  this,  however,  in 
its  entirety,  as  is  already  aj>])arent  from  the  <|iiali6catioii 
inserted  into  his  description  of  "'belief".  "It  is",  says  he, 
"m  a  mrasure.  a  forced  consent."  He  wishes,  after  all, 
to  leave  room  for  "vcdimtary  lieliefs".  Accordingly,  he 
proceeds :  "In  cases  in  which  belief  is  brought  about  by  desire 
or  will,  there  is  a  subtle  consciousness  of  inadequate  evi- 
dence, until  by  repetition  the  item  desired  or  wilted  r»o  longer 
needs  volition  to  give  it  a  place  in  the  series  deemed  ob- 
jective; then  it  is  for  the  first  time  lielief.  but  then  it  is  no 
ItMigcr  will."  "Beliefs",  then,  according  to  Professor  Bald- 
win, although  not  to  be  confounded  with  acts  of  the  will, 
■nay  yet  be  pnxluced  by  the  action  of  (he  will,  even  while 
the  "evidence"  on  which  they  should  more  properly  rest,  i.s 
recognized  by  the  mind  willing  them  to  be  insnfllicietrt. 

We  cannot  help  suspecting  this  aiigprestion  to  rest  on  a  de- 
fective analysis  of  what  actually  goes  on  in  the  mind  in  the 
instances  commented  on.  These  appear  to  us  to  be  cases  in 
which  wc  determine  to  act  on  suppositions  rect^ized  as 
lacking  sufficient  evidence  to  cstabh'sh  them  in  our  minds  as 
accordant  with  reality  and  thcforc  not  accepted  as  accord- 
ant with  reality,  tliat  is  to  say,  as  "beliefs".  If  they  pass. 
as  Dr.  Baldwin  suggests,  gradually  into  "beliefs",  when  re- 
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jieatcdly  so  acted  upon — ^is  that  not  because  the  mind  de- 
rives from  such  repeated  action,  resulting  successfully, 
additional  evidence  tliat  the  suppositions  in  question  do 
represent  reality  and  may  be  safely  acted  on  as  such  ?  Would 
not  the  thing  acted  on  in  such  cases  be  niore  precisely  stated 
as  the  belief  that  thetic  suppositions  may  be  accordant  with 
reality,  not  that  they  are?  The  consciousness  that  the  evi- 
dence is  inadequate  which  accompanies  such  action  (though 
Dr.  Baldwin  calls  it  "subtle") — is  it  not  in  fact  just  tlie  wit- 
ness of  consciousness  that  it  docs  not  »sscrt  these  supposi- 
tions to  be  accordant  with  reality,  and  does  not  recognize 
them  as  "beliefs",  though  it  is  willing  to  act  on  them  on  the 
h>i)olhesis  that  they  may  prove  to  be  accordant  with  reality 
and  thus  make  goo<l  Iht-ir  aspirations  to  become  beliefs? 
And  can  any  number  of  repetitions  (repetitions  of  what,  l^ 
the  way  ? )  make  this  testimony  of  consciousness  void  ?  Ap- 
jKirently  what  we  repeat  is  simply  volitions  founded  on  the 
IMDSsibility  or  probability  of  the  suppositions  in  question  being 
in  accordance  with  reality;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
repetition  of  such  volitions  can  elevate  the  supiKwitions  in 
ipiestion  into  the  rank  of  lieliefs  except  by  eliminating  doubt 
as  to  their  accordance  with  reality  by  creating  evidence  for 
them  through  their  "working  well".  The  repetition  of  a 
volition  to  treat  a  given  proposition  as  true — especially  if 
it  is  accompanied  b>*  a  consciousness  (however  subtle)  that 
there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  that  it  is  true — can  certainly 
not  result  in  making  it  true:  and  can  scarcely  of  itself  re- 
sult hi  producing  an  insufficiently  grounded  conviction  in 
the  mind  (always  at  least  subtly  conscious  that  it  rests  on 
insufficient  evidence)  that  it  is  true,  and  so  in  "giving  ii 
a  place  in  the  series  deemed  objective".  A  habit  of  treat- 
ing a  given  proposition  as  correspondent  to  reality  may  in- 
deed be  formed ;  and  as  this  habit  is  formed,  the  accomi>any- 
ing  consciousness  that  it  is  in  point  of  fact  grounded  in  in- 
sufficient evidence,  may  no  doubt  drop  into  the  background, 
or  even  wholly  out  of  sight;  thus  wc  may  come  to  act — in- 
stinctively, shall  wc  say  ?  or  inadvertently  ? — on  the  supposi- 
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tion  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition  in  question.  But  this 
does  not  seein  to  carry  with  it  as  inevitable  implication 
that  "beliefs"  may  be  created  by  the  action  of  the  will.  Ii 
may  only  show  that  more  or  less  probable,  or  more  or  less 
improbable,  suppositiom,  more  or  less  dearly  envisaged  as 
such,  may  enter  into  the  complex  of  conditions  which  in- 
fluence action,  and  that  the  human  mind  in  the  processes  of 
its  ordinary  activity  does  not  always  keep  before  it  in  perfect 
clearness  the  lines  of  demarcation  which  separate  the  two 
classes  of  its  beliefs  and  Its  conjectures,  but  may  sometimes 
nib  off  the  labels  which  serve  to  mark  its  convictions  off 
from  its  suppositions  and  to  keep  each  in  their  proper  place. 

It  would  seem  to  be  fairly  clear  that  "belief"  is  always 
the  product  of  evidence  and  that  it  cannot  be  created  1^ 
volilions.  wliellier  singly  or  in  any  number  of  repetitions. 
The  interaction  of  lielief  and  volition  is,  (juestionkss,  most 
intimate  and  most  varied,  but  one  cannot  be  successfully 
transmuted  into  the  other,  nor  one  be  mistaken  for  the  other. 
The  consent  of  belief  is  in  its  very  nature  and  must  always 
be  what  Dr.  Baldwin  calls  "forced  consent",  that  is  to  say, 
determined  by  evidence,  not  by  volition ;  and  when  the  con- 
sent of  will  is  secured  by  a  supposition,  rccog-nized  by 
consciousness  as  inadequately  based  in  evidence,  this  consent 
of  will  has  no  tendency  to  act  as  evidence  and  raise  the  sup- 
position into  a  belief — its  tendency  is  only  to  give  to  a  s-ap- 
position  the  place  of  a  belief  in  the  ordering  of  life. 

We  may  infer  from  this  state  of  the  case  that  "prepared- 
ness to  act"  is  scarcely  a  satisfactory  definition  of  the  state  of 
mind  which  is  properly  called  "faith",  "belief".  This  was 
the  definition  suggested  by  Dr.  Alexander  Rain.  "Faith", 
"belief",  certainly  expresses  a  state  of  preparedness  to  act; 
and  it  may  be  very  fairly  contended  that  "preparedness  to 
act"  supplies  a  verj-  good  test  of  the  genuineness  of  "faith", 
"l)elief".  A  .M-called  "faith",  "belief"  on  which  we  arc  not 
prepared  to  act  is  near  to  no  real  "faith",  "belief"  at  all. 
What  we  arc  convinced  of,  we  should  certainly  confide  in; 
and  what  wc  are  unwilling  to  con6de  in  we  seem  not  quite 
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Ntirc  of — we  do  not  appear  thoroughly  to  believe,  to  liavc 
faith  in.  Bui  lliough  all  "faith".  "beJief"  is  preparedness  to 
act.  It  does  not  follow  tliat  all  preparedness  to  act  is  "faith", 
"belief".  Wc  may  be  prepared  to  act.  on  some  other  ground 
than  "faith",  "belief".  On  "knowledge"  say— if  knowledge 
may  be  distinguished  from  belief —  or,  as  we  h-ive  already 
suggested,  on  "supposition" — on  a  prolraliility  or  even  a  pos- 
sibility. To  be  sure,  as  wc  have  already  noted,  the  real 
ground  of  otir  action  in  such  cases  may  be  stated  in  terms  of 
"faith",  "belief".  Our  preparedness  to  act  may  be  said  to 
be  our  belief — our  conviction — that,  if  the  .suppasition  in 
question  is  not  yet  shown  to  be  in  confomiity  to  reaJity.  it 
yet  may  be  so.  Meanwhile,  it  is  clear  that  the  supposition  in 
fiucitinn  is  not  a  thing  Ixrlicvcd  to  be  in  accordance  with  fact, 
ami  a  therefore  not  a  belief  but  a  "supposition" ;  not  a  "con- 
viction" but  a  conjecture.  "Belief",  "faith"  is  the  consent 
of  the  mind  to  the  reality  of  the  thing  in  question ;  and  when 
the  mind  withholds  its  consent  to  the  reality,  "belief". 
"faith"  is  not  present.  These  terms  are  not  properly  em- 
l^oyed  except  when  a  state  of  conviiiion  is  present;  they 
desigitale  the  response  of  the  mind  to  evidence  in  a  consent 
to  the  adequacy  of  the  evidence. 

It.  of  course,  does  not  follow  that  all  our  "beliefs", 
"faiths"  correspond  with  reality.  Our  convictions  are  not 
infallible.  When  we  say  that  "belief",  "faith"  is  the  product 
of  evidence  and  is  in  tliat  sense  a  compelled  consent,  this  is 
mtt  the  same  as  saying  thai  consent  is  produced  only  by 
compelling  evidence,  that  is,  evidence  which  is  objectively 
adequate.  Objective  adequacy  .ind  subjective  effect  arc  not 
exactly  correlated.  The  amoiinl,  degree  and  quality  of 
evidence  which  will  secure  consent  varies  from  mind  to 
mind  and  in  the  same  mind  from  state  to  state.  Some 
mimls.  or  all  nttnds  in  some  states,  will  respond  to  very 
weak  evidence  with  full  consent ;  some  minds  or  all  minds 
in  some  states,  wltt  resist  very  strong  evidence.  There  is 
no  "faith",  "belief"  possible  without  evidence  or  wlial  the 
mind  takes  for  evidence;  "faith",  "belief"  is  a  state  of  mind 
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grounded  in  evidence  and  impossible  without  iL  But  the 
fullest  "EaiLli",  "belief"  may  ground  itself  in  veiy  weak 
evidence — if  the  mind  misiakcs  it  for  strong  evidence. 
"Kaith",  "belief"  does  not  ioWow  the  evidence  itself,  in 
other  words,  but  the  judgment  of  the  intellect  on  the  evi- 
dence. And  the  judgment  of  the  intellect  naturally  will 
vary  endlessly,  as  intellect  differs  from  intellect  or  as  the 
states  of  the  same  intellect  differ  from  one  another. 

From  this  circiunstance  has  been  taken  an  attempt  to  de- 
fine "faith",  "belief"  more  closely  than  merely  mental  en- 
dorsement of  something  as  true — as,  broadly,  the  syno- 
nym of  "conviction" — aiid  to  distinguish  it  as  a  specific 
form  of  conviction  from  other  fonns  oi  conviction. 
"Faith",  "belief",  it  is  said  (e.  g.  by  Kant),  is  conviction 
founded  on  evidence  wliicb  is  subjectively  adequate.  "Knowl- 
edge" is  conviction  founded  on  evidence  which  is  objec- 
tively adequate.  That  "faith"  and  "knowledge"  do  differ 
-from  one  another,  we  all  doubtless  feel;  but  it  is  not  easy 
tu  believe  that  their  specific  difference  is  found  in  this 
fonnula.  It  is  of  course  plain  enough  that  every  act  of 
"faith",  "belief"  rests  on  evidence  which  is  subjectively  ade- 
quate. But  it  is  far  from  plain  that  this  evidence  must  be 
objectively  inadequate  on  pain  of  the  mental  response  ceas- 
ing to  be  "faith",  "belief"  and  becoming  "knowledge".  Af» 
all  "beliefs",  "faiths",  specifically  such,  in  their  very  nature 
inadequately  cstabli-shed  conviclions;  convictions,  indeed— 
matters  of  which  we  feel  sure — but  of  which  we  feel  sure 
on  iiudequatc  grounds — grounds  either  consciously  recog- 
nized by  us  as  inadequate,  or,  if  supposed  by  us  to  be  ade- 
quate, yet  really  inadequate? 

No  doubt  there  is  a  usage  of  the  terms  current — especLilly 
when  they  are  set  in  contrast  with  one  another — which  does 
conceive  them  after  this  fashion ;  a  legitimate  enough  usage, 
because  it  is  founded  on  a  real  di.stinction  in  the  connota- 
tion of  the  two  terms.  We  do  sometimes  say,  "1  do  not 
know  this  or  that  to  be  true,  but  I  fully  believe  it" — mean- 
ing that  though  we  are  altogether  persuaded  of  it  we  are 
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conscious  that  the  grounds  for  believing  it  fall  short  of 
complete  objective  coerciveness.  But  this  special  usage  of 
(!ic  terms  ought  not  to  tleceive  us  as  to  their  essential  mean- 
ing. And  it  surely  requires  little  consideration  to  assure  us 
that  It  cannot  be  of  the  essence  of  "faith",  "belief"  that  the 
grounds  on  which  it  rests  arc — consciously  or  unconsciously 
■ — objectively  inadei|uate.  Faith  must  not  be  distinguished 
from  knowledge  only  that  il  may  be  confounded  with  con- 
jecture. And  how.  in  any  case,  shall  the  proposed  criterion 
of  faith  be  applied?  To  believe  on  grounds  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  which  we  are  conscious,  is  on  the  face  of  it  an  im- 
possibility. The  moment  we  perceive  the  objective  inade- 
quacy of  the  grounds  on  which  we  pronounce  the  reality  of 
anything,  they  become  subjectively  inadequate  also.  And 
so  long  as  they  appear  to  us  subjectively  adequate,  the  re- 
sulting conviction  will  be  indistinguishable  from  "knowl- 
edge". To  say  that  '^knowledge"  is  a  justified  recogni- 
tion of  reality  and  "faith",  "belief"  is  an  unjustified  recog- 
nition of  reality,  is  to  erect  a  distinction  which  can  have  no 
1  possible  psychological  basis.  The  realizing  mind  makes 
<and  can  make  no  such  distinction  between  the  soundness  and 
unsoundness  of  its  own  recognitions  of  reality.  An  outside 
observer  might  certainly  distribute  into  two  such  categories 
the  "convictions"  of  a  mind  brought  under  his  contempla- 
tion; but  the  distribution  would  represent  the  outside  ob- 
server's judgment  upon  the  grounds  of  these  convictions, 
not  that  of  the  subject  himself.  The  moment  the  mind  ob- 
served itself  introduced  such  a  distribution  among  its  "con- 
victions" it  would  remove  the  whole  class  of  "convictions" 
to  which  it  assigned  an  inadequate  grounding  out  of  the 
category  of  "convictions"  altogether.  To  become  conscious 
that  some  of  its  convictions  were  unjustiSed  would  be  to 
abolish  them  at  once  as  convictions,  and  to  remove  them  into 
the  category  at  best  of  conjectures,  at  worst  of  erroneous 
judgments.  We  accord  with  Dr.  Baldwin  therefore  when 
he  declares  of  this  distinction  that  it  is  "not  psychological".* 

*DUlicHary  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology.  I.  p.  603. 
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The  mind  knows  and  can  Icnow  nothing  of  objectively  and 
subjectively  adequate  grounds  in  forming  its  coiiviclions. 
All  it  is  conscious  of  is  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  the 
grounds  on  which  its  convictions  arc  based.  If  they  appeal 
to  it  as  adequate,  the  mind  is  convinced;  if  they  do  not.  it 
remains  unconvinced.  Faith,  belief,  is  to  consciousness  just 
an  act  or  state  of  conviction,  of  being  sure;  and  therefore 
cannot  be  explained  as  something  less  than  a  conviction, 
something  less  than  being  sure,  or  as  a  conviction  indeed,  but 
a  conviction  which  differs  from  oti.er  convictions  by  being, 
if  not  ungrounded,  yet  not  adequately  grounded.  That 
were  all  one  with  saying  it  is  a  conviction  no  doubt,  but 
nevertlielcss  not  quite  a  conviction — a  manifest  contradiction 
in  terms. 

The  failure  of  this  special  attempt  to  distinguish  between 
faith  and  knowledge  need  not  arg:ue,  however,  that  there  is 
no  distinction  between  the  two.  Faith  may  not  be  inade- 
quately grounded  conviction  any  more  than  it  is  voluntary 
conviction — the  two  come  to  much  the  same  thing — and  yet 
be  a  specific  mode  of  conviction  over  against  knowledge 
as  a  dist  inct  mode  of  conviction.  The  persistence  with  which 
it  is  set  over  against  knowledge  in  our  popular  usage  of  the 
words  as  well  as  in  the  definitions  of  philosophers  may  be 
taken  as  an  indication  that  there  is  some  cognizable  distinc- 
tion between  the  two.  could  we  but  fasten  upon  it.  And  the 
persistence  with  which  this  distinction  is  sought  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  grounds  on  which  faith  in  distinction  from 
knowledge  rests  is  equally  notable.  Thus  we  find  Dr.  Alcx- 
amler  T.  Ormond'  defining  "faith"  as  "the  |)crsonal  ac- 
ceptance o£  something  as  true  or  real,  but — tlie  distinguish- 
ing mark — on  grounds  that,  in  whole  or  in  part,  are  different 
from  those  of  theoretic  certitude".  Here  faith  is  dis- 
tinRuished  from  other  forms  of  conviction — "knowledge" 
being  apparently  in  mind  as  the  other  terra  of  the  contrast. 
And  the  distinguishing  mark  of  "faith"  is  foimd  in  the 
nature  of  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests.    The  nature  of  these 

^  Baldwin'i  DictioMry  of  Philosophy  and  Ptyekola^y,  I.  p.  jOQi 
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grounds,  however,  is  expressed  only  negatively.  We  are 
not  told  what  Ihcy  arc  but  only  tlut  they  arc  {in  whole  or 
in  part)  different  to  "those  of  theoretic  certitude".  The 
effect  of  the  definition  as  it  stands  i&  therefore  only  to  de- 
dare  that  the  term  faith  does  not  express  all  forms  of  con- 
vktion.  but  one  form  only:  and  that  this  form  of  conviction 
differs  from  the  form  which  is  given  the  name  of  "theoretic 
certitude", — that  i.s  to  say.  doubtless,  "knowledge" — in  the 
grounds  on  which  it  rests.  But  what  iIk  positive  distin- 
guishing mark  of  the  grounds  on  which  tlic  mode  of  con- 
viction which  we  call  faith  res.ts  is.  we  arc  not  told.  Dr. 
Ormond  does,  indeed,  go  on  to  say  that  "the  moment  of  will 
enters  into  the  assent  of  faith",  and  that  "in  the  form  of 
some  subjective  interest  or  consideration  of  value".  From 
this  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  positive  differentia  of  faith, 
unexpressed  in  the  detinition,  would  be  that  it  is  voluntary 
conviction,  conviction  determined  not  by  the  evidence  of 
reality  present  to  our  minds,  but  by  our  desire  or  will  that  it 
should  be  true — this  desire  or  will  cvpressing  "some  sub- 
jective interest  or  consideration  of  value"." 

Put  baldly,  this  might  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  we 
"know"  what  is  established  to  us  as  true,  we  "believe"  what 
wc  think  we  should  be  advantaged  l^  if  true;  we  "know" 
what  wc  perceive  to  be  real,  we  "believe"  what  we  should  like 
to  be  real.  To  put  it  so  baldly,  may  no  doubt  press  Dr.  Or- 
mond's  remark  beyond  his  intention.  He  recognizes  tliat 
"some  faith- judgment 3  are  translatable  into  judgments  of 
knowledge."  But  he  does  not  believe  that  all  are:  and  he 
suggests  that  "the  final  test  of  the  validity"  of  these  latter 
must  lie  in  "the  sphere  of  the  practical  rather  than  in  that 
of  theoretical  truth".  The  meaning  is  not  througliotit  per- 
fectly clear.    But  the  upshot  seems  to  be  that  in  Dr.  Or- 

*ln  his  fuller  <Ii»cu»iQn  in  his  Foundationt  of  Kn^wlfdgt,  1900, 
Part  III,  ch.  I,  Dr.  Ormond  tells  ua  thai  what  po<itiv«ly  charsderices 
lielief  as  over  against  knowledge  iii,  Mibjectiveljr,  that  "the  rolitionU 
motive  begins  to  dominste  the  epistemological"  (p.  jo6),  and,  objcc- 
liveljr,  that  the  qualitj-  of  "corrfheness"  h  Inciting.  The  two  criteria 
come  very  much  to  the  ume  thing. 
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inond's  opinion,  that  class  o£  convictions  which  we  designate 
"faith"  differs  from  that  class  of  convictions  which  we 
designate  "knowledge"  by  the  fact  that  they  rest  (in  whole 
or  in  part)  not  on  "theoretical"  but  on  "practical"  grounds — 
that  is  to  say,  not  on  evidence  but  on  considerations  of  vattw. 
And  ihat  appears  ultimately  to  mean  that  we  know  a  thing 
which  is  proved  to  us  to  be  true  or  real;  but  wc  believe  a 
thing  which  wc  would  fain  should  prove  to  be  true  or  real. 
Sonic  of  the  things  which  we  thus  believe  may  be  reduced 
tft  "knowledge"  because  there  may  be  proofs  of  their  reality 
available  which  wcry  not.  or  not  fully,  present  to  our  minds 
"when  we  believed".  Others  of  them  may  be  incapable  of 
such  reduction  cither  because  no  such  proofs  of  their  truth 
or  reality  exist,  or  1>ccausc  those  proofs  are  not  accessible 
to  us.  But  our  acceptance  of  theni  all  alike  as  tnic  rests, 
not  on  evidence  that  they  are  true,  but  (in  whole  or  in  part) 
on  "some  subjective  interest"  or  "consideration  of  value". 
Railing  "knnwtedg'e"  we  may  take  these  things  "on  faith" 
— Jjecause  we  perceive  that  it  would  be  well  if  they  were  true, 
and  wc  cannot  believe  that  that  at  least  is  not  true  of 
which  it  is  clear  to  us  that  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree 
well  if  it  were  true. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  deny  that  many  things  are  accepted 
hy  men  as  true  and  accordant  with  reality  on  grounds  of 
subjective  interest  or  considerations  of  value;  or  that  men 
may  !«  projierly  moved  to  the  acceptance  of  many  things  as 
true  and  real  by  such  considerations.  Considerations  of 
value  may  l>e  powerful  arguments — they  may  even  consti- 
tute proofs — of  truth  and  reality.  But  it  appears  obviouS 
enough  that  all  of  those  convictions  which  we  know  as  "be- 
liefs", "faiths"  do  not  rest  on  "subjective  interests  or  con- 
siderations of  value" — either  wholly  or  even  in  part.  Indeed, 
it  would  be  truer  to  say  that  none  of  them  rest  on  subjective 
interests  or  considerations  of  value  as  such,  but  wlienever 
such  considerations  enter  into  their  grounds  they  enter  in  as 
evidences  of  reahty  or  as  factors  of  mental  movement 
lending  vividness  and  vitality  to  elements  of  piopf.T  evidence 
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before  the  mimL  Men  do  not  mean  by  their  "faiths",  "be- 
liefs", things  they  would  fain  were  true;  they  mean  things 
they  arc  convinced  arc  true.  Their  minds  are  not  resting 
(Ml  considerations  of  value,  but  on  what  they  take  to  be  evi- 
dences of  reality.  The  employment  of  tliesc  terms  to  desig- 
nate "acccpunces  as  true  and  real"  on  the  ground  of  subjec- 
tive interest  or  of  considerations  of  value  represents,  there- 
fore, no  genera]  us;igc  bnt  is  purely  an  affair  of  the  schools, 
or  rather  of  a  school.  And  ii  does  violence  not  only  to  the 
general  convictions  of  men  but  also  to  the  underlying  idea 
of  the  terms.  No  terms,  in  fact,  lend  themselves  more  re- 
luctantly to  the  expression  of  a  "voluntary  acceptance",  in 
auy  form,  than  these.  As  we  have  already  seen,  they  carry 
with  them  the  underlying  idea  of  bindingncss.  worthiness  of 
acceptance;  they  express,  in  Dr.  Baldwin's  phrase,  a  "forced 
consent";  and  whenever  we  employ  them  there  is  present  to 
the  mind  a  consciousness  of  grounds  on  which  they  Brmly 
rest  as  expressive  of  reality.  Whatever  may  be  the  diflfer- 
entia^of  "belief",  "faith"  as  a  specific  form  of  conviction,  we 
may  be  sure,  therefore,  that  desire  or  will  cannot  be  the  de- 
termining clement  of  the  grounds  on  which  this  conviction 
rests.  VVIiat  we  gain  from  Dr.  Ormond's  definition  then  is 
only  the  assurance  that  1^-  "faith"  is  denoted  not  all  form*  of 
convictioti,  but  a  speciRc  form — that  tlits  specific  form  is 
diflferentiatcd  from  other  forms  by  the  nature  of  the  grounds 
on  which  the  conviction  called  "faith"  rests — and  that  the 
grounds  on  which  this  form  of  conviction  rests  arc  not  those 
of  theoretic  certitude.  The  fonn  of  conviction  which  rests 
on  grounds  adapted  to  give  "theoretic  certitude"  we  call 
"knowledge".  What  the  special  character  of  the  grounds  on 
which  the  form  of  conviction  we  call  "faith"  rests  remains 
yet  to  seek. 

This  gain,  although  wc  may  speak  of  it  a.s  for  the  main 
matter,  only  negative,  is  not  therefore  unimportant.  To  have 
learned  that  in  addition  to  the  general  usage  of  "faith",  "be- 
lief" in  which  it  expresses  all  "mental  endorsement  or  ac- 
ceptance of  anything  as  real",  and  is  equipollent  with  the 
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parallel  term  "conviction",  there  is  a  more  confined  usag:c  of 
it  expressing  a  specific  fonn  of  "conviction"  in  contrast  with 
the  form  of  conviction  called  "knuivicdgc"  is  itself  an  im- 
portant gain.  And  to  leani  further  tliat  llie  specific  charac- 
ter of  the  form  of  conviction  which  we  call  "knowledge"  is 
that  it  rests  on  grounds  which  give  "theoretic  certitude",  is 
an  important  aid.  by  way  of  elimination,  in  fixing  on  the 
specific  characteristic  of  the  form  of  conviction  which  in 
contrast  to  "knowledge"  we  call  "faith".  "Faith"  wc  know 
now  is  a  form  of  conviction  which  arises  differently  to 
"theoretic  certitude" ;  and  if  certain  bases  for  its  affirmation 
of  reality  which  have  been  suggested  have  been  excluded  in 
the  discussion — such  as  that  it  rests  on  a  volition  or  a  series 
of  volitions,  on  considerations  of  value  rather  than  of 
reality,  on  evidence  only  subjectively  but  not  objectively  ade- 
quate— the  way  seems  pretty  well  cleared  for  a  positive  de- 
termination of  precisely  what  it  is  that  it  does  rest  on.  We 
Itave  at  least  learned  that  while  distinguishing  It  from 
"knowledge",  which  is  conviction  of  the  order  of  "theoretic 
certitude",  we  must  find  some  basis  for  "faith",  "belief 
which  will  preserve  its  full  character  as  "conviction"  and 
not  sublimate  it  into  a  wish  or  a  will,  a  conjectural  hy- 
pothesis or  a  mistake. 

It  was  long  ago  suggested  that  what  wc  call  "faith",  "be- 
lief", as  contradistinguished  from  "knowledge"  is  convic- 
tion grounded  in  .itithority.  as  distinguished  from  convic- 
tion grounded  in  reason.  "Wc  linoit^',  says  Augustine, 
"what  rests  upon  reason;  wc  believe  what  rests  upon  author- 
ity"; and  Sir  William  Hamilton  pronounces  this  "accu- 
rately" said."  It  is  not  intended  of  course  to  represent 
"faith",  "belief"  as  irrational,  any  more  than  it  is  intended 
to  represent  "knowledge"  as  free  from  all  dependence  on 
taking-on-trtist.  It  was  fully  recognized  by  Augustine — as 
by  Sir  William  Hamilton — that  an  activity  of  reason  under- 
lies all  "faith",  and  an  act  of  "faith"  underlies  all  knowl- 
edge.   "But  reason  itself",  says  Sir  William  Hamilton,  ex- 

'  Reid'i  Works:  note  a,  lection  5. 
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pouiiding  Augustine'^  dictum,'"  "must  rest  at  last  upow 
authority ;  for  th«  original  data  of  reason  do  not  rest  upon 
reason,  but  are  necessarily  acxcptcd  by  reason  on  the  au- 
thority of  what  is  beyond  itself.  These  data  are,  therefore, 
in  rigid  propriety,  beliefs,  or  trusts.  Thus  it  is  that  in  the 
last  resort,  we  must,  perforce,  philosophically  admit,  that 
belief  is  the  primarj-  condition  of  reason,  and  not  reason 
the  tdtimale  ground  of  belief."  With  tt\xa\  fr.-inknes.s 
Augii«ttine  allows  that  reason  underlies  all  acts  of  faith. 
That  mental  act  which  we  call  faith,  he  remarks,  is  one 
possible  only  to  rational  creatures,  and  of  course  we  act 
as  rational  beings  in  i»er(onning  it;"  and  we  never  \v- 
lieve  anything  until  we  have  found  it  worthy  of  our  be- 
lief." As  we  cannot  accord  faith,  then,  without  per- 
ceiving good  grounds  for  according  it.  reason  as  truly  un- 
derlies faith  as  faith  reason.  It  is  with  no  intention,  then,  uf 
denying  or  even  obscuring  this  interaction  of  faith  and 
knowledge — what  may  be  justly  callcfl  their  interdepend- 
ence— -thai  they  are  distinguished  from  one  another  in  their 
secondary  applications  a.«  riesignating  two  distingiiishable 
modes  of  conviction,  the  one  resting  on  reason  the  other  on 
authority.  What  is  intended  is  lo  discriminate  the  proxi- 
nia.tc  grounds  on  which  the  mental  consent  designated  by  the 
one  and  the  otiier  rests.  When  the  proximate  ground  of 
our  conviction  is  reason,  we  call  it  "knowIe<tge" ;  when  it 
is  authority  we  call  it  '"faith",  "belief".  Or  to  put  it  in 
other  hut  e<iuivalcnt  terms,  we  know  what  we  are  convinced 
of  on  the  ground  of  perception :  we  believe  what  we  are  coit- 
vinced  of  on  the  ground  of  testimony.  "With  respect  lo 
things  we  have  seen  or  see",  says  Augnstinc."'  "wc  arc  wir 
own  witnesses;  but  M-ith  respect  to  those  wc  believe,  we  are 
moved  to  faith  by  other  witnesses."  We  cannot  believe,  any 
more  than  we  can  know,  without  adequate  grounds;  it  is 

"  Loe.  tit. 

"  Episi.  lao:  "we  should  not  tw  able  to  btlievc  if  w(  did  not  have 
ralMmal  miti<1*." 
'Di  PfaedeittMiionr  Sanctorum,  n.  5. 
'*EHtt.  i47-3.8. 
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not  faith  but  "credulity"  to  accord  credit  to  insufficient  evi- 
dencv;  and  an  unreasonable  faith  is  no  faith  at  all.  But  we 
are  moved  to  this  act  of  conviction  by  the  evidence  of  testi- 
mony, by  tlic  force  of  authority — rationally  dclennincd  to 
be  trustworthy — and  not  by  the  immediate  perception  of  our 
own  rational  understandings.'*  In  a  word,  while  both 
knowing  and  beheving  are  states  of  conviction,  surene&s — 
and  the  surety  may  be  equally  strong — they  rest  proximately 
on  different  grounds.  Knowledge  is  seeing,  faith  is  credit- 
ing." 

It  powerfully  commends  this  conception  of  the  distinction 
between  faith  and  knowledge,  that  it  employs  these  terms  to 
designate  a  distinction  which  is  undoubtedly  real.  What- 
ever we  choose  to  call  these  two  classes  of  convictions,  these 
two  classes  of  convictions  untjuestionably  exist.  As  Augus- 
tine puts  it,  "no  one  doubts  that  we  are  im[telled  to  the  ac- 
qtitsitjon  of  knowledge  by  a  double  impulse— of  authority 

"On  Aoirustioc'*  rioctrinc  of  Failh  and  Rcaa«n  kc  "Tbe  Pxinceton 
ThEOIjOCICJU.  REVtEW".  July.  igo?.  38ft  m. 

'  This  conception  of  "failh"  nnlurally  tiecamc  iradilignal.  Thus, 
e.  g..  Repnald  Pecock  (middle  of  lyh  ccnlury)  defines  (aith  as  "a 
Icnowyng  wlicrbi  wc  atscnicn  to  cny  itiing  as  to  troulh,  for  at  mych 
u  wc  have  stirc  cvydcncis  grcitcr  than  to  the  contraric  iliat  it  is 
loold  and  affermid  lo  us  to  b«  treu-e.  bi  liim  of  whom  we  have  sure 
cvydcncis.  oT  notable  likli  evydcncis,  grcttcr  ihm  to  the  comraric,  (hat 
lh«rinne  he  not  Hed"  (T/i*  Foiewtr  to  the  Donel.  (.  lS>.  Here  wc  have 
~faith"  retting  on  evidence ;  and  the  specific  evidence  on  which  it  restx, 
testimony.  Accordingly  be  defines  Christian  faith  thus:  "that  fcilh. 
of  which  we  apckcn  itow,  into  which  wc  lien  boiinde,  and  which  is 
oon  of  the  foundemciitis  of  Cristen  rcllfioun.  is  thiike  kinde  or  spice 
of  knoivyng.  which  a  man  sendrith  and  gctith  into  hi*  undinKondinB. 
phmipali  bi  the  tGllinji  or  dcnuurtcins  of  another  pertoone,  which  mzy 
not  lie.  or  which  is  God"  iTht  Bookt  of  Failh  I.  i.  i.  ox  Morrison'* 
edition,  1909,  p.  laj).  At  the  end  of  the  discussion  ((.  loa)  Pecock 
plainly  adds:  "and  bi  this  m.iner  of  his  getiiiH  and  grndrinii.  feiih  is 
dyvcts  from  other  kindis  and  spices  of  knnnynsis.  which  a  man 
fcndrith  and  gclith  into  his  iindcrsionding  bi  bisynes  and  labour  of  hi* 
natural  resoun.  bi  bilioldtuK  upon  the  causis  or  eflFectis  or  drcumilands 
in  nature  of  the  conclusioun  or  trcuthe,  and  withoutc  cny  attendamicc 
maad  to  eny  sure  teller  or  denouncer,  tliat  thilk  conclusioun  is  a 
Ireuthe." 
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and  of  reason.""*  We  do  possess  convictions  which  are 
grounded  in  our  own  rational  apprehension;  and  we  do 
possess  convictions  which  are  grounded  in  our  recognition 
of  authority.  Wc  are  erecting  no  artificial  categories,  then, 
when  we  distinguish  between  these  two  classes  of  convic- 
tions and  label  them  respectively  "knowledges"  and  "be- 
liefs", "faiths".  At  the  worst  we  arc  only  applying  to  real 
distinctions  artificial  labels.  It  may  possibly  be  said  that 
there  ts  no  reason  in  the  fitness  of  things  why  wc  should  call 
those  convictions  which  arc  of  the  order  of  "theoretical  certi- 
tude", knowledge;  and  those  which  represent  the  certitude 
lium  of  approved  testimony,  faith.  But  it  cannot  be  said 
that  no  two  such  categories  exist  It  is  patent  to  all  of  us. 
that  some  of  our  convictions  rest  on  our  own  rational  per- 
ception of  reality,  and  that  others  of  them  rest  on  the  au- 
thority exercised  over  us  by  tested  testimony.  The  only 
question  which  can  arise  is  whether  "knowledge",  "faith" 
are  appropriate  designations  by  which  to  call  these  two 
classes  of  convictions. 

No  one,  of  course,  would  think  of  denying  that  the  two 
terms  "knowledge",  and  "faith",  "belief"  arc  frequently  em- 
ployed as  wholly  equivalent — each  designating  simply  a 
conviction,  without  respect  to  the  nature  of  its  grounds, 
Ai^ustine  already  recognized  this  broad  use  of  both  terms 
to  cover  the  whole  ground  of  convictions."  But  neither 
can  it  be  denied  that  they  are  often  brought  into  contrast 
with  one  another  as  expressive  each  of  a  particular  class  of 
convictions,  distinguishable  from  one  another.  The  dis- 
tinction indicated,  no  doubt,  is  often  a  distinction  not  in  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  on  which  the  .<;cvenil  classes  of  con- 
viction rest  but  in — shall  we  say  the  firmness,  the  clearness, 
the  force  of  the  conviction?  The  difficulty  of  finding  the 
exact  word  to  employ  here  may  perhaps  be  instructive. 
When  we  say,  for  example,  *'I  do  not  know  it, — but  I  fully 
believe  it"  is  it  entirely  clear  that  we  are  using  "knowledge*' 


"C&ntr.  And.  iii  20i  43:  cf.  De  Ordinr,  li  (h  s6. 
"Retract,  i.  104  3. 
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merely  of  a  higher  degree  of  conviction  than  "faith"  ex- 
presses? No  doubt  such  a  higher  degree  of  conviction  is  in- 
timated when,  for  example,  to  express  the  force  of  our  con- 
viction of  &  matter  which  nevertlietess  we  are  assured  of 
only  by  testimony,  we  say  emphatically,  "I  do  not  merely 
btlieve  it;  1  know  it"  But  may  it  not  be  that  it  would  be 
more  precise  to  say  that  "knowledge"  even  Iwrc  expresses 
primarily  rather  a  more  direct  and  immediate  grounding  of 
conviction,  and  faith,  belief,  a  more  remote  and  mediate 
grounding  of  it — and  that  it  is  out  of  this  primary  meaning 
of  the  two  terms  that  a  secondary  u<tage  of  them  lias  arisen 
to  express  wljat  on  the  surface  appears  as  differing  grades 
of  convictions,  but  in  the  ultimate  analysis  is  really  differing 
relations  of  immediacy  of  the  evidence  on  which  the  convic- 
tion rests?  It  adds  not  a  little  to  the  commendation  of  the 
distinction  bctft'een  "knowledge  and  faith  under  discus- 
sion, at  all  events,  that  it  provides  a  starting  point  on  the 
assumption  of  which  other  current  usages  of  the  terms  may 
find  ready  and  significant  explanations. 

When  we  come  to  inquire  after  the  special  appropriate- 
ness of  the  employment  of  the  terms  "faith",  "belief"  to 
designate  those  convictions  which  rest  on  authority  or 
testimony,  in  distinction  from  those  which  rest  on  our  im- 
mediate perception — physical  or  mental — attention  should 
be  directed  to  an  clement  in  "faith",  "belief"  of  which  we 
have  as  yet  spoken  little  but  which  seems  always  present 
and  indeed  characteristic.  This  is  the  clement  of  trust. 
There  is  an  element  of  trust  lying  at  the  bottom  of  all  our 
convictions,  even  those  which  we  dcsign.ite  "knowledge", 
because,  as  wc  say,  they  arc  of  the  order  of  "theoretic  cer- 
titude", or  "rational  assurance".  "The  original  data  of 
reason",  savs  Sir  William  Hamilton  truly,  "do  not  rest  on 
reason,  but  arc  necessarily  accepted  by  reason  on  the  au- 
tliority  of  what  is  beyond  itself."  "These  data",  lie  adds. 
"are,  there  fore,  in  rigid  propriety,  beliefs,  or  trusts."  The 
collocation  of  the  temis  here,  "Ijeliefs  or  trusts",  should  be 
observed;  it  betrays  the  propinquity  of  the  two  ideas.     To 
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say  that  an  element  of  trust  underlies  all  our  knowledge  is 
therefore  equivalent  to  saying  thai  our  knowledge  rests  on 
belief.  The  conceptions  of  believing'  and  trustii^  go,  then, 
together;  and  what  we  have  now  to  suggest  is  that  it  is 
this  open  implication  of  "trust"  in  the  conception  of  "be- 
lief", "faith"  which  rules  the  usage  of  these  terms. 

There  is,  we  have  said,  an  element  of  trust  in  all  our  con- 
victions, and  therefore  "faith",  "belief"  may  be  employed 
of  them  all.  And  when  convictions  are  distinguished  from 
convictions,  the  convictions  in  which  the  element  of  trust  is 
most  prominent  tend  to  draw  to  themselves  the  designations 
of  "faith",  "bdieF*.  It  is  not  purely  arbitrary,  therefore, 
that  those  convictions  which  rest  on  our  rational  perceptions 
are  called  "knowledge"  while  those  which  rest  on  "author- 
ity" or  "testimony"  receive  the  name  of  "belief",  "faith". 
It  is  because  the  clement  of  trust  is,  not  indeed  more  really, 
but  more  prominently,  present  in  the  latter  tlian  in  the  for- 
mer. We  perceive  and  feci  the  clement  of  trust  in  accord- 
ing our  mental  assent  to  facts  brought  to  us  by  the  testimony 
of  others  and  accepted  as  facts  on  their  authority  as  we 
do  not  in  the  findings  of  our  own  rational  understandings. 
And  therefore  wc  designate  the  former  matters  of  faith, 
betii;f,  and  the  latter  matters  of  knowledge.  ICnowing.  we 
then  say,  is  seeing ;  believing  is  crediting.  And  that  is  onl>- 
another  way  of  saying  tliat  "knowledge"  is  the  appropriate 
designation  of  those  convictions  which  rest  on  our  own 
mental  perceptions,  while  "faith",  "belief"  is  the  appro- 
priate designation  of  those  convictions  which  rest  on  testi- 
mony or  authority.  While  wc  may  use  cither  term  broadly 
for  all  convictions,  we  naturally  employ  them  with  this  dis- 
crimination when  they  are  brought  in  contrast  with  one 
another. 

It  appears,  therefore,  not  only  that  we  are  liere  in  the 
presence  of  two  clas-ses  of  convictions — the  difference  be- 
tween which  is  real — but  that  when  these  two  classes  are 
designated  respectively  by  the  terms  "knowledge"  and 
"faith",  "belief"  they  are  appropriately  designated.    These 
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designations  suggest  the  real  difference  which  exists  be- 
tween the  two  classes  of  convictions.  Matters  of  £aith, 
matters  of  belief  are  different  from  matters  of  knowledge 
— not  as  convictions  less  clear,  firm  or  well-grouncled,  not 
as  convictions  resting  on  grounds  less  objectively  valid,  not 
as  convictions  determined  rather  by  desire,  will,  than  by 
evidence — but  as  convictions  resting  on  grounds  less  direct 
and  immediate  to  the  soul,  and  therefore  involving  a  more 
prominent  ctcmcm  of  tmst,  in  a  word  as  convictions  ground- 
ed in  authority,  testimony  as  distinguished  from  convictions 
grounded  in  rational  proof.  Tlie  two  classes  of  convictions 
are  [jsychologically  just  convictions;  they  are  alike,  in  Dr. 
Baldwin's  phrase,  "forced  consents";  tiiey  rest  equally  on 
evidence  and  are  equally  the  product  of  evidence;  they  may 
be  equally  clear,  timi  and  assured;  but  they  rest  on  differ- 
ing kinds  of  evidence  and  differ,  therefore,  in  accordance 
with  this  difference  of  kind  in  the  evidence  on  which  they 
rest.  In  "knowledge"  as  the  mental  response  to  rational 
considerations,  the  movement  of  the  intellect  is  prominent 
to  Uic  obscuration  of  all  else.  Of  course  the  whok:  man  is 
active  in  "knowledge"  too— for  it  is  the  man  in  his  com- 
plex presentation  who  is  the  subject  of  the  knowledge.  But 
it  is  "reason"  whith  is  prominent  in  tlic  activity  which  as- 
sures itself  of  reality  on  grounds  of  mental  perception.  In 
"faith",  on  the  other  hand,  :ls  the  mental  response  to  tes- 
timony, authority,  the  movement  of  the  sensibility  in  the 
form  of  trust  is  what  is  thrust  forward  to  observation.  Of 
course,  every  other  faculty  is  involved  in  the  act  of  belief — 
and  particularly  the  intellecluat  faculties  to  which  the  act 
of  "crediting"  belongs;  but  what  attracts  the  attention  of 
the  subject  is  the  prominence  in  this  act  of  crediting,  of  the 
element  of  trust  which  has  retired  into  the  background  in 
(hose  other  acts  of  as.sent  which  we  know  as  "knowl- 
edge". Faith  then  emerges  as  tlic  appropriate  name  of  those 
acts  of  mental  consent  in  which  the  element  of  trust  is  prom- 
inert.  Knowledge  is  seeing;  faith,  belief,  is  trusting. 
In  what  we  call  religious  faith  this  prominent  implication 
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of  tnist  reaches  its  height.  Religious  belief  may  diflFer  from 
other  belief  only  in  the  nature  of  its  objects;  religious  be- 
liefs arc  Ijcliefs  which  have  religious  conceptions  as  their 
contents.  But  the  complex  of  emotions  whidi  accompany 
acts  oE  assent  to  propositions  of  religiotis  content,  and 
form  tltc  concrete  state  of  mind  of  the  believer,  is  of  course 
tmlermitcly  different  from  that  which  accompanies  any  other 
tct  of  believing.  What  is  proinineni  in  this  state  of  mind  is 
precisely  trust.  Trust  is  the  active  expression  of  that  sense 
ttf  d^jiendence  in  which  religion  larg:ely  consists,  and  it  Is 
its  presence  in  these  acts  of  faith,  belief,  which  communi- 
cates to  them  their  religious  quality  and  raises  them  from 
mere  beliefs  of  propositions  the  contents  of  which  happen  to 
be  of  religious  purport,  to  acts  possessed  of  rcligloiis  char- 
acter. It  is  (he  nature  of  trust  to  seek  a  personal  object  chi 
which  to  repose,  and  it  is  only  natural,  therefore,  that  what 
we  cnll  rcligioits  faith  does  not  reach  its  lieight  in  assent 
to  propositions  ot  whatever  religious  content  and  however 
well  fitted  to  call  out  religious  trust,  but  conies  to  its  rights 
only  when  it  rests  with  adoring  trust  on  a  person-  The 
extension  of  ihc  terms,  "faith",  "belief"  to  express  an  atti- 
tude of  mind  toward.'^  a  [>cr*oii,  does  not  wait,  of  course,  on 
their  rclig'iouK  application.  Wc  speak  f,-»mili3rly  of  believ- 
ing in.  or  having  faith  In.  |>ersons  in  common  life;  and  we 
perceive  at  once  that  our  justification  in  doing  so  rests  on 
Ihc  strong-  implication  of  trust  resident  in  the  terms.  It  has 
been  suggested  not  without  justice,  that  the  terms  show 
everywhere  a  tendency  to  gravitate  towards  such  an  appli- 
cation.'*  This  element  at  all  events  becomes  so  prominent 
.in  the  adminating  act  of  religious  faith  when  it  rests  on  the 

**"Il  ]■  the  nature  and  tendency  of  llie  word,"  snys  Bishop  Moule, 
"lo  Ko  out  lownrds  a  person  .  .  .  When  wc  sprak  of  luving  faith 
we  habiliially  Jircet  ihc  notiun  dtlier  lowanls  a  veritable  pefion. 
or  towards  samclhiDg  whidi  we  personify  in  the  mind  ...  I  do 
not  attempt  lo  expbm  (he  fact,  at  fsel  I  think  it  is.  Perhapt 
itia;  trace  in  it  a  far-olT  eclio  of  thai  priniciral  Sanskrit  wurd  wlwse 
mcaninii  is  'to  bind'".  .  .  {Pcatli:  Ut  Nature  anil  itt  Work,  1909, 
i>.  io>. 
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person  of  God  our  benefactor,  or  of  Christ  our  Saviour,  ax 
to  absorb  the  prior  implicalioii  of  crttliling  almost  alto- 
gether. Faith  in  God,  and  above  all,  faith  in  Jesus  Christ 
is  just  trust  in  Him  in  its  purity.  Thus  in  its  higher  ap- 
plications the  clement  of  trust  which  is  present  in  faith  in 
all  its  applications,  grows  more  and  more  prominent 
until  it  finishes  by  becominf;  well-ni^h  the  entire  connota- 
tion of  the  term;  and  "to  bcUcvc  in"  "to  have  faith  in" 
comes  to  mean  simply  "entrust  yourself  to".  When  "faith" 
can  come  thus  to  mean  just  "trust"  we  eannot  wonder  tll.^I 
it  is  the  implication  ol  "trust"  in  the  term  which  rules  its 
asage  and  determines  its  applications  ^roughout  the  whole 
course  of  its  (levcloptiieut. 

The  justification  of  the  application  of  the  terms  "be- 
lieving", "faith"  to  these  high  religious  acts  of  entrusting 
oneself  to  a  person  does  not  rest,  buwever,  entirety  upon 
Uie  circumstance  that  the  clement  of  trust  which  in  these 
acts  absorbs  attention  is  present  in  all  otiier  acts  of  faith 
and  only  here  comes  into  full  prominence.  It  rest.<i  also  on 
the  circumstance  that  all  the  other  constituent  elements  of 
acts  of  faith,  belief,  in  the  general  connotation  of  these 
temrs,  are  present  in  these  acts  of  religious  faith.  Tlie  more 
general  acts  of  faith,  belief  and  the  culminating  acts  of  re- 
ligious belief,  faith,  that  is,  differ  from  one  another  only  in 
the  relative  prominence  in  each  of  elements  common  to  both. 
For  example,  religions  faith  at  its  height — the  act  by  which 
we  turn  Inistingly  to  a  Reing  conceived  as  our  Righteous 
Governor,  in  whose  liands  is  our  destiny,  or  to  a  Being  c^mi- 
ccivcd  as  our  Divine  Saviour,  through  whom  we  may  be 
restored  from  oar  sin,  and  entrust  ourselves  to  Him — is  as 
little  a  matter  of  "the  will"  and  as  truly  a  "forced"  consent 
as  is  any  other  act  called  faith.  Iwlief,  The  engagement  of 
the  whole  man  in  the  act — involving  the  response  of  all  the 
elements  of  his  nature — is  no  doubt  more  observable  in 
these  highest  acts  of  faith  than  in  the  lower,  as  it  is  alto- 
gether natural  it  should  be  from  the  mere  fact  that  they  are 
the  highest  exercises  of  faith.    But  the  determination  of  the 
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res[ionse  by  tlw  a;ipropriatc  evidence — its  dependence  on 
evidcDcc  as  its  ground — is  no  less  stringent  or  plain. 
Whenever  wc  obtain  a  dear  conception  of  the  rise  in  the 
liuman  soul  of  religions  faith  as  exercised  tlius  at  its  apex 
as  saving  trust  in  Christ  we  perceive  with  perfect  plainness 
that  it  rests  on  evidence  as  its  ground. 

It  is  not  untisiial  for  writers  who  wish  to  represent  reli- 
gious faith  ill  the  form  of  saving  trust  in  Christ  as  an  act  of 
the  will  to  prtscnt  the  case  in  the  form  of  a  strict  ahcma- 
tive.  Tliis  faith,  tliey  say,  is  an  exercise  not  of  the  intellect 
hnt  of  the  Iieart.  And  then  they  proceed  to  develop  an  argu- 
ment, aiming  at  a  reduclio  ad  absurdum  of  the  notion  that 
saving  faith  can  possibly  be  conceived  as  a  mere  assent  of  the 
intellect.  A  simple  assent  of  the  mind,  we  arc  told,  "always 
depends  on  the  nature  and  amount  of  proof"  presented,  and 
is  in  a  true  sense  "involuntary".  When  a  proposition  is 
presented  and  sufficiently  supported  by  proof  "a  mind  in  a 
situation  to  apprehend  the  proof  believes  inevitably".  "If 
the  proposition  or  doctrine  is  not  supported  hy  i)roof.  or 
if  ttie  mind  is  incapable  from  any  cause,  of  appreciating 
the  proof,  unbelief  or  doubt  is  equally  certain."  "Such  a 
theory  of  faith  would,  therefore,  suspend  our  belief  or  un- 
belief, and  consequently  our  salvation  or  damnation,  upon 
the  manner  in  which  tnith  is  presented  to  our  minds,  or  our 
intellectual  cap.ibHity  of  its  appreciation."  "To  express  the 
whole  matter  briefly",  concludes  the  writer  whose  argument 
wc  have  been  following,  "it  excludes  the  whole  matter  of 
the  will,  and  makes  faith  or  unbelief  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity."" 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pause  to  examine  this  argu- 
ment in  detail.  What  it  is  at  the  moment  important  to  point 
out  is  that  the  fullest  agreement  that  saving  faith  is  a  mat- 
ter not  of  the  intellect  but  of  the  heart,  that  it  is  "confi- 
dence" rather  than  "conviction",  does  not  exclude  the  cle- 
ment of  intelligent  assent  from  it  altogetlicr,  or  escape  the 
necessity  of  recognizing  that  it  rests  upon  evidence.     Is 

"Dr  Rtchtrd  Brard,  Ltctmrts,  vol  U.  pp.  j6d<363. 
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the  "confidence"  which  faith  in  this  its  highest  exercise  has 
become,  an  ungrounded  confidence  ?  A  blind  and  capricious 
act  of  the  soul's  due  to  a  purely  arbitrary  determination  of 
the  will?  Must  it  not  rest  on  a  perceived — that  is  to  say  a 
well-|;roun<ied — trustworthiness  in  the  object  on  wliich  it 
reposes?  In  a  word,  it  is  clear  enough  that  a  conviction  lies 
beneath  this  confidence,  a  conviction  of  the  trustworthiness 
of  the  object ;  and  that  this  conviction  is  produced  like  other 
ooiivictions,  just  by  evidence.  Is  it  not  still  true,  then,  that 
the  confidence  in  which  saving  faith  consists  is  inevitable 
if  the  proof  of  the  trustAvorthincss  of  the  object  on  which 
it  reposes  is  sufficient — or  as  wc  truly  phrase  it  "compelling" 
— and  the  mind  is  in  a  situation  to  appreciate  this  proof ;  and 
doubt  is  inevitable  if  the  proof  is  insufficient  or  the  mind  is 
incapable  from  any  cause  of  appreciating  the  proof?  Is 
not  the  confidence  which  is  the  faith  of  the  heart,  there- 
fore, in  any  case,  as  truly  as  the  conviction  which  is  the 
faith  of  the  intellect,  suspended  "upon  the  manner  in  which 
truth  is  presented",  or  "our  capability  of  its  appreciation"? 
In  a  word,  is  it  not  clear  that  the  assent  of  the  intelligence  is ' 
an  inamissible  element  of  faith  even  in  its  highest  exercises, 
and  it  never  comes  to  Iw  an  arbitrary  "matter  of  choice" 
in  which  I  may  do  "as  I  choose"?*"  For  the  exercise  of 
this  faith  must  there  not  then  always  be  present  to  the  mind. 
(l)  Uie  object  on  which  it  is  to  repose  in  confidence;  (3) 
ade<]uate  grounds  for  the  exercise  of  this  confidence  in  the 
object?  And  must  not  the  mind  be  in  a  situation  to  ap- 
preciate these  grounds?  Here.  too.  faith  is,  in  Dr.  Bald- 
win's phrase,  a  "forced  consent",  and  is  the  product  of  evi- 
dence. 

The  impulse  of  the  writer  whose  views  wc  have  just 
been  considering  to  make  "saving  faith"  a  so-called  "act 
of  free  volition"  is  derived  from  the  notion  that  only  thus 
can  man  be  responsible  for  his  faith.  It  is  a  sufficiently  odd 
notion,  however,  that  if  our  faith  be  detemiined  by  reasons 
and  these  reasons  are  good,  we  arc  not  responsible  for  it, 

■  Dr.  Beard,  p.  364. 
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because  forsooth,  wc  then  ''believe  inevitably"  and  our  faith 
is  "a  matter  of  necessity".  Are  we  to  hold  that  rcsporwi- 
bility  attaches  to  faith  only  when  it  does  not  rest  on  good 
reasons,  or  in  other  words  is  ungrounded,  or  insufficiently 
grounded,  and  is  therefore  arbitrary?  In  point  of  fact,  we 
are  responsible  for  our  volitions  only  because  our  volitions 
are  never  arbitrarj-  acts  of  a  faculty  within  us  called  "will", 
but  the  determined  acts  of  our  whole  selves,  and  therefore 
represent  us.  And  we  are  responsible  for  our  faith  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way  because  it  is  our  faith,  and  represents 
us.  For  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  lliat  faith,  though  resting 
on  evidence  and  thus  in  a.  true  sense,  as  Prof.  Baldwin  calls 
it,  a.  "forced  consent",  is  not  in  such  a  sense  the  result  of  evi- 
dence that  the  mind  is  passive  in  believing — that  the  evidence 
when  adequate  objectively  is  always  adequate  subjeaively, 
or  mVc  versa,  ([uitc  iiidciJcndently  of  the  state  of  the  mind 
that  believes.  Faith  is  an  act  of  the  mind,  and  can  come  into 
being  only  by  an  act  of  the  mind,  expressive  of  its  own 
state.  There  are  two  factors  in  the  production  of  faith. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  evidence  on  the  ground  of 
which  the  faith  is  yielded.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the 
subjective  condition  by  virtue  of  which  the  evidence  can  take 
effect  in  the  appropriate  act  of  faith.  There  can  be  no 
belief,  faith,  without  evidence;  it  is  on  evidence  that  the  men- 
tal exercise  which  we  call  belief,  faith,  rests;  and  this  ex- 
ercise or  state  of  mind  cannot  exist  apart  from  its  ground 
in  evidence.  But  evidence  cannot  produce  belief,  faith, 
except  in  a  mind  open  to  this  evidence,  and  capable  of  re- 
ceiving, weighing  and  responding  to  it.  A  mathematical 
demonstration  is  demonstrative  proof  of  the  proposition 
demonstrated.  But  even  such  a  demonstration  cannot  pro- 
duce conviction  in  a  mind  incapable  of  following  the  demon- 
stration. Where  musical  taste  is  lacking,  no  evidence  which 
derives  its  force  from  considerations  of  melody  can  work 
conviction.  No  conviction,  whether  of  tlie  order  of  what 
wc  call  knowledge  or  of  faith,  can  be  produced  by  considera- 
tions to  which  the  mind  to  be  convinced  is  inhabilc. 
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Something  more,  llwn,  i»  needed  to  produce  belief,  faitti, 
besides  the  evidence  which  constitutes  its  ground.  The  evi- 
dence may  be  objectively  sufficient,  adequate,  overwhelming. 
The  subjective  effect  of  belief,  faith  is  not  prodiKed  unless 
this  evidence  is  alst>  adajrtcd  to  the  mind,  and  to  the  present 
state  of  that  mind,  which  is  to  be  convinced.  The  mind. 
itself,  therefore. — and  the  varying  states  of  the  mind — have 
Iheir  parts  to  play  in  the  production  of  belief,  faith ;  and  the 
effect  which  is  so  designated  is  not  the  mechanical  result 
of  the  adduction  of  the  evidence.  No  faith  without  evi- 
dence; but  not,  no  evidence  without  faith.  There  may  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  proiier  and  objectively  inevitable  effect  of 
the  evidence,  the  subjective  nature  or  condition  to  which 
the  evidence  is  addressed.  This  is  the  ground  of  responsi- 
bility for  belief,  faith;  it  is  not  merely  a  riitestion  of  evi- 
dence but  of  subjectivity :  and  subjectivity  is  the  other  name 
for  personality.  Our  action  imder  evidence  is  the  touch- 
stone by  which  is  determined  what  we  are.  If  evidence 
which  is  objectively  adequate  Is  not  subjectively  adequate 
the  fault  i.s  in  us.  H  we  arc  nut  accessible  to  musical  cvi- 
dence.Mhen  we  are  by  nature  unmusical,  or  in  a  present  state 
of  unmu.'^icalncs.'!.  If  we  arc  not  accessible  to  monl  evi- 
dence, then  wc  are  cither  unmoral,  or,  being  moral  Iwings. 
immoral.  The  evidence  to  which  we  are  accessible  is  ir- 
resistible if  adequate,  and  irresistibly  produces  belief,  faith. 
Ai\f\  no  belief,  faith  can  arise  except  on  the  ground  of  evi- 
<leiice  duly  apprehended,  appreciated,  weighed.  We  may 
cherish  opinions  without  evidence,  or  with  inadequate  evi- 
dence: but  not  possess  faith  any  more  than  knowledge.  All 
convictions  of  whatever  order,  are  the  products  of  evidence 
in  a  mini!  accessible  to  the  evidence  appropriate  to  these  par- 
ticular convictions. 

These  things  Ixsing  so,  it  is  easy  to  sec  that  the  sinful 
heart — which  is  enmity  towards  God — is  incapable  of  that 
supreme  act  of  tnist  in  God — or  rather  of  entrusting  itscH 
to  God,  its  Saviour — which  has  absorbed  into  itself  the  term 
"faith"  in  its  Christian  connotation.    And  it  is  to  avoid  this 
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Rtioal  act  of  ooavictioa 
QD  adequate  giuiuid*  id  trUmniij.  but  an  aitaioarj  act 
of  sheer  wiB,  prodncxd  no  aoe  ksovs  bow.  Tfab  is 
howert/.  the  wlaooa  of  ifae  di&altT'  offered  by  At ' 
dan  rerdatioa.  Tbe  sc^oboa  it  offcn  is  (tMASj  to  allow 
ihe  imfombiUty  of  "fakfa"  to  tJw  sinful  bean  and  to  attrib- 
nu  h.  therefore,  to  the  gift  of  God  Xot.  of  oottrae.  as 
if  ihia  gift  were  cooMMBkaied  to  man  in  some  merhanital 
manner,  which  would  ignore  or  do  violence  to  hts  psftbo- 
logical  conftitotion  or  to  tbe  psjchologica]  nature  of  the 
act  of  faith.  Tbe  node  of  the  ^rine  givic^  of  faith  is  repre- 
«ente'l  rather  as  invt^vtng  the  creation  bjr  God  the  Holj' 
Spirit  ui  a  capsicity  tor  faith  under  tbe  evidence  sotKnitted. 
It  proceeds  by  the  divine  ilhnmRation  of  the  understand- 
ing, ituftening  of  the  heart  and  quickening  of  the  wiQ,  so 
that  the  man  so  affected  may  freely  and  must  inevitably 
pcrcci>-e  the  force  and  yield  to  the  compelling  power  of  the 
evidence  of  the  trustworthiness  of  Jesus  Christ  u  Savior 
submitted  to  him  in  the  Gospel.  In  one  word  the  capacity* 
for  faith  and  the  inevitable  cmergrencc  in  the  heart  of  faith 
arc  attrifiuled  by  the  Christian  revelaiion  to  that  great  act 
of  God  llic  Holy  Spirit  which  has  come  in  Christian  theology 
to  be  called  b)-  the  significant  name  of  Regeneration.  If 
«inful  man  as  such  is  incapable  of  the  act  of  faith,  because 
l»e  is  iiihabile  to  the  evidence  on  which  alone  such  an  act 
of  confident  resting  on  God  the  Savior  can  repose,  renewed 
man  is  equally  incapable  of  not  responding  to  this  evidence, 
which  is  objectively  compelling,  by  an  act  of  sincere  faith. 
In  this  its  highest  exercise  faith  thus,  though  in  a  true  sense 
tlic  gift  of  God,  is  in  an  equally  true  nense  man's  own  act. 
and  bears  all  the  character  of  faith  as  it  is  exercised  by  un- 
renewed man  in  its  lower  man ifeslat ions. 

It  may  conduce  to  a  better  apprehension  of  the  essential 
nature  of  faith  and  its  relation  to  the  evidence  in  wliich  it  b 
grounded,  if  we  endeavor  to  form  some  notion  of  the  effect 
of  this  evidence  on  the  minds  of  men  in  the  three  great 
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Stages  of  their  life  on  earth — as  sinless  in  Paradise,  as 
sinful,  as  regenerated  by  the  Spirit  of  God  into  newness 
of  life.  Like  every  other  creature,  man  is  of  course  abso- 
lutely dependent  on  Gful.  But  unlike  many  other  creatures, 
man,  because  in  his  very  nature  self-conscious,  is  conscious 
of  his  dependence  on  God;  his  relation  of  dependence  on 
God  is  not  merely  a  fact  but  a  fact  of  his  self -consciousness. 
This  dependence  is  not  confined  to  any  one  element  of  hu- 
man nature  but  runs  through  the  whole  of  man's  nature; 
and  as  self-conscious  ht'mg  man  is  conscious  of  his  abso- 
lute dependence  on  God.  physically,  ps>-chically.  morally, 
spiritually.  It  is  this  comprehensive  consciousness  of  de- 
pendence on  God  for  and  in  all  the  elements  of  his  nature 
and  life,  which  is  the  fundamental  basis  in  humanity-  of 
faith,  in  its  general  religious  sense.  This  faith  is  but  the 
active  aspect  of  the  consciousness  of  dependence,  which, 
therefore,  is  the  [lassivc  asi>ect  of  faith.  In  this  sense  no 
man  exists,  or  ever  has  existed  or  ever  will  exist  who  has 
not  "faith".  But  this  "faith"  takes  very  different  characters 
in  man  as  unfalten  and  as  (alien  and  as  renewed. 

In  unfallen  man,  tlie  consciousness  of  dependence  on  God 
is  far  from  a  bare  recognition  of  a  fact ;  it  has  a  rich 
emotional  result  in  the  heart.  This  emotional  product  oC 
course  includes  fear,  in  the  sense  of  awe  and  reverence. 
But  its  peculiar  quality  is  just  active  and  loving  trust.  Sin- 
less man  delights  to  be  dependent  on  God  and  trusts  Hint 
wholly.  He  |>erceives  God  as  his  creator,  nphoI'Vi.  jrov- 
crnor  .^nd  bountiful  benefactor,  and  finds  his  joy  in  living, 
moving  and  having  his  being  in  Him.  AH  the  currents  of 
his  life  turn  to  Him  for  direction  and  control.  In  this 
spontaneous  trust  of  sinless  man  wc  have  faith  at  its  purest. 

Now  when  man  fell,  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to 
God  was  fundamentally  altered.  Not  as  if  he  cca-sed  to  be 
dependent  on  God,  in  every  sphere  of  his  being  and  activity. 
Nor  even  as  if  he  ceased  to  be  conscious  of  this  his  com- 
prehensive dependence  on  God.  Even  as  sinner  man  cannot 
but  believe  in  God;  the  vcr)-  Devils  believe  and  tremble. 
He  cannot  escape  the  knowledge  that  he  is  utterly  rle- 
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pcndoil  OB  God  for  al  Ibi  he  »  md  doe.  BoK  1m 
■cioumtM  of  depcadenee  oa  God  no  knger  talia  A 
of  (rtadindlomaKiTMt.  Prcdfdjr  wtex  ■■  feas  dooc  to  i 
«  to  lender  tlvi  trw  iuyiMinik.  Sn  kat  Jmroytd  tbr 
mCnrd  rditioa  betwceo  God  aod  Hts  cnatnre  m  vfeidi  tiic 
cmtw  tmau  God,  and  bis  tnoictited  aoewrphfWwi,  wfcich 
oooduwas  all  fats  Biaimicnt  as  wreD  as  txansKot  activttxs 
Godward.  The  nnner  b  at  ennutv  irtth  God  and  can  look 
to  Gml  nnljr  (or  punkhmem.  He  kxwws  hiniself  abaoiute^ 
depefukat  on  God,  but  in  knmaing  tbts.  br  knows  tamadf 
■liaolutcly  ill  ihc  power  of  Ins  mctny.  A  fcarftd  lookine 
forward  to  judgnient  coodtttoos  all  hts  thought  of  God. 
Fatlfa  hai  accordingly  been  tramformeri  into  unfajth;  tmst 
miff  distntft.  He  expect*  evil  and  nnh-  ev3  fram  God. 
Knnmfing  htmwlf  tn  Ite  (Impendent  on  God  he  seeks  to  be 
ax  independent  of  Htm  as  he  can.  .\s  he  thinks  of  God. 
miwry  ami  fear  and  hatrc<I  lake  the  place  of  joy  and  tmst 
anil  k)vr.  Instinctively  ami  by  his  vcn*  natttrc  the  sinDcr. 
not  being  al)k  lo  escape  from  his  belief  in  God.  yet  cannot 
possibly  liave  faith  in  God.  that  is  tnist  Him.  cntmst  htni- 
««lf  to  Him. 

'Hie  rre$talili<thnient  of  Utix  faith  in  the  sinner  must  be 
tlic  act  no*  of  tlw:  sinner  himself  but  of  God.  This  be- 
cause the  sinner  has  no  power  to  render  God  gracious  which 
i»  the  objective  root,  or  to  lot^  to  God  for  favor  which  is  the 
Hiibjective  root  of  faith  in  the  fiduciiil  sense.  Before  he 
ain  tliiw  Ijelievc  there  must  intervene  the  atoning'  work  of 
Christ  cancelling  the  piilt  by  which  the  sinner  is  kept  nnder 
the  wrath  of  God,  and  tlw  recreati\'e  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  by  which  the  sinner's  heart  is  reiicwcd  in  the  love 
of  CkxI.  There  is  not  required  a  creation  of  something 
entirely  new,  but  only  a  restoration  of  an  old  relation  and 
a  renewal  therewith  of  an  old  disposition.  Accordingly  al- 
thoiig-h  faith  in  the  renewed  man  bears  a  different  charac- 
ter from  faith  in  un  fallen  man,  inasmuch  as  it  is  trust  in 
GofI  nut  merely  for  general  goodness  but  for  the  speciBc 
Messing  of  salvation — that  is  to  aay  it  is  sotcrioloj^'cnl — it 
yet  remains  essentially  the  same  thing  as  in  unfallen  man. 
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It  is  in  the  one  casv  as  in  itie  other  just  tnist — that  trust 
which  l)eloni^  of  nature  to  man  as  man  in  relation  to  his 
God.  And.  therefore,  though  in  renewed  man  it  is  a  gift 
of  God's  grace,  it  does  not  come  to  him  as  something  alien 
to  his  nature.  It  is  beyond  the  powers  of  his  nature  as  sin- 
ful man;  but  it  iii  something  which  belongs  to  human  nature 
as  such,  which  has  been  lost  through  sin  and  which  can  be 
restored  only  by  the  jjower  of  God.  In  liiis  saise  faith 
remains  natural  even  hi  the  renewed  sinner,  and  the  pecu- 
liar charaacr  which  belongs  to  it  as  the  act  of  a  sinner, 
namely  Its  sotcriological  reference,  only  conditions  and  does 
not  essentially  alter  it.  Because  man  is  a  sinner  bis  faith 
tenninates  not  immediately  on  God,  but  immediately  on  the 
mediator,  and  only  through  His  mediation  on  God;  and  it 
is  proximately  trust  in  this  mediator  for  salvation — relief 
from  the  guilt  and  corruption  of  sin, — and  only  mediately 
through  this  relief  for  other  goods.  But  it  makes  its  way 
through  these  ititerniediaiiiig  elements  to  terminate  ultimate- 
ly on  God  Himself  and  to  rest  on  Him  for  all  goods.  And 
thus  it  manifests  its  fundamental  atid  universal  character 
as  trust  in  God,  recognized  by  the  renewed  sinner,  as  by  the 
uiifallen  creature,  as  the  inexhaustible  fountain  to  His  crea- 
tures of  alt  blessedness,  in  whom  to  live  and  move  and  have 
his  being  in  the  creature's  highest  felicity. 

In  accordance  with  the  n.iture  of  this  faith  the  Protestant 
theologians  have  generally  explained  that  faith  includes  in 
itself  the  three  elements  of  Notitia,  Assensus,  Fiducia.  Their 
primary  object  has  hecn,  no  doubt,  to  protest  against  the 
Romish  conception  which  Hniils  faith  to  the  assent  of  the 
understanding.  The  stress  of  the  Protestant  definition  lies 
therefore  upon  the  fiducial  element.  This  stress  has  not  led 
Protestant  thwilogians  generally,  however,  to  eliminate  from 
the  conception  of  faith  the  elements  of  understanding  and 
assent.  No  dcnilit  lliis  has  been  done  by  snrne.  and  it  is  per- 
haps not  rare  even  to-day  to  hear  it  asserted  that  faith  is 
so  purely  tnist  that  there  is  no  clement  of  assent  in  it  at  all. 
And  no  doubt  theologians  have  differed  among  themselves 
as  to  ivhether  all  these  elements  are  to  be  counted  as  included 
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in  faith,  or  some  of  them  treated  rather  as  preliminary  steps 
to  faith  or  effects  of  faith.  But  siwakiiig  broadly  Protestant 
Ihcologiaiis  liave  reckoned  all  these  elements  as  embraced 
within  the  mcntaJ  movement  wc  call  faith  itself ;  and  they 
have  obviously  been  right  in  so  <loiiig.  Indeed,  we  may  go 
farther  and  afHitn  that  all  three  of  these  elements  are  always 
present  in  faith, — not  only  in  lliat  culminating  form  of  faith 
which  was  in  the  mind  of  the  theologians  in  question — 
saving  faith  in  Christ — but  in  every  movement  of  faith 
whatever,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  instances  of  its 
exercise.  No  true  faith  has  arisen  unless  there  has  been  a 
perception  of  the  object  to  be  believed  or  believed  in,  an 
assent  to  its  worthiness  to  be  believed  or  believed  in.  and  a 
commitment  of  ourselves  to  it  as  true  and  trustworthy.  We 
cannot  be  said  to  believe  or  to  trust  in  a  thing  or  person  of 
which  we  have  no  knowledge;  "implicit  faith"  in  this  sense 
is  an  absurdit>-.  Of  course  we  cannot  be  said  to  believe  or 
to  trust  the  thing  or  person  to  whose  worthiness  of  our  be- 
lief or  trust  assent  has  not  been  obtained,  .^nd  equally  we 
cannot  he  said  to  believe  that  which  we  distrust  too  much  to 
commit  ourselves  to  it.  In  every  movement  of  faith,  there- 
fore, from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  there  is  an  intellectual, 
an  eniutioiial  and  a  voluntary  element,  though  naturally 
these  elements  varj*  in  their  relative  prominence  in  the  sev- 
eral movements  of  faith.  This  is  only  as  much  as  to  say  that 
it  is  the  man  who  believes,  who  is  the  subject  of  faith,  and 
the  n;an  in  the  entirety  of  his  being  as  man.  The  central 
movemeni  in  all  faith  is  no  doubt  the  element  of  assent :  it 
is  that  which  constitutes  the  mental  movement  so  called  a 
movement  of  conviction,  But  tlie  movement  of  assent  must 
depend,  as  it  always  does  depend,  on  a  movement,  not 
specifically  of  the  will,  but  of  the  intellect;  the  assensus  is- 
sues from  the  notilia.  Tlie  movement  of  the  sensibilities^ 
which  we  call  "tnist".  is  on  the  contrary  the  product  of  the 
assent.  .Vid  it  is  in  this  movement  of  the  sensibilities  that 
faith  fulfills  itself,  and  it  is  by  it  that,  as  specifically  "faith", 
it  is  "formed". 

PrincelOH.  B.  B.  Warfibld. 


THE  CHARACTER  AND  CLAIMS  01*  THE  ROMAN 
CATHOLIC  ENGLISH   BIBLE. 

The  Bible  is  a  collection  of  books ;  it  dates  from  antiquity ; 
it  was  written  in  other  tongues  than  English.  It  need  occa- 
sion no  surprise,  tlierefore,  to  discover  that  two  English 
iiibles  may  differ  in  these  three  respects:  the  number  of 
books  they  contain,  the  exact  wording  of  their  respective 
originals,  and  the  phraseology  used  in  their  translation. 

As  a  matter  of  fart,  the  English  Bible  authorized  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Eng- 
h'sh  Bible  in  me  among  Protestants  on  the  other  hand,  do 
differ  in  all  tliese  three  respects.  ( t )  They  differ  in  tiieir 
canon.  That  is,  tlic  Roman  Catholic  Bible  admits  into  (he 
sacred  volume  certain  books  and  parts  of  books  that  the 
Protestant  Bible  excludes.  (2)  They  differ  in  their  texl. 
That  is,  the  ancient  original  from  which  the  one  is  trans- 
lated <loes  not  coincide  in  its  wording  with  that  from  which 
the  other  is  translated.  (3)  They  differ  in  their  version. 
That  is,  the  translators,  in  the  work  of  turning  those  origin- 
als into  English,  had  different  motives  and  methods.  A 
Protestant's  examination  of  the  Roman  Catholic  English 
Bible,  therefore,  will  naturally  follow  these  three  lines,  the 
canon,  the  text  and  the  version. 

But  tirst  of  all.  what  is  the  English  Bible  of  the  Romanist? 

The  only  English  Bible  authorized  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  that  translation  which  was  made  by  certain  teach- 
ers uf  the  English  Saninary  at  Douai  in  Belgium  in  tlic 
16th  century,'  and  first  iniblishcd  by  them,  the  New  Testa- 

'l-"or  records  of  this  Seminary  and  its  Masters,  seer  the  followini! 
■works:  Husunbelh's  Engliih  CoUtgn  and  Coux-enis  on  tht  CoHlintnl', 
1849;  ~Thr  Rrcordt  vf  English  Calholict  under  tht  Ftnal  Laws",  two 
volumes,  of  which  the  first  is  "TJif  Diaries  of  Ikf  Engluh  College. 
Douny,"  X^nAon.  i8/?t  and  the  second  is  "LtUers  and  Memorialt  of 
William,  Cardinal  Allen",  London.  1882.  bolli  volumes  licing  provittml 
witti  an  historical  introduction  by  Tbos.  Pr.  Knox.  D.D. ;  aluo  Dr. 
.\lpfions  I3el!eshciin'i  "IVUktlm.  Cardinal  AUtn":  and  the  general 
bioRraphies. 
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mcnt  at  RhcJms  in  France  in  1582.  the  entire  Bible  at  Douai 
in  (609-ia  In  its  successive  editions  and  revi»oiu  it 
has  rejwatetlly  recei^'cd  the  imprimatur  of  the  authorities 
ot  the  Catholic  Qmrdi,  from  its  first  publication  down  to 
the  present  day.'  1'hat  Church  is  committed  to  it  not  only 
positively  by  this  ecclesiastical  approt'al.  but  also  n^atively 
by  an  unvao'iiff  opposition  to  all  other  English  versions. 
In  so  far  as  the  authorities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
on  English-speaking  soil  arc  unwilling  to  advocate  tlic  en- 
tire suppression  of  vernacular  Bibles,'  their  opposition  to 
other  English  versions  is  obviously  the  exact  measure  of 
tbeir  adhcMon  to  the  Douat  Version.  Or.  stated  in  another 
way,  tlic  alternative  for  an  English-speaking  Catholic  Is  the 
Douai  Bible  in  one  or  another  of  its  editions,  or  no  EngtUh 
Bible,  as  long  as  he  remains  a  good  Catholic. 


'The  original  editions  indeed  bore  no  official  jin^rtMkiliir,  liut  the 
New  Testamciit  bore  a  rccomrnendniion  signed  by  four  incmlxrt  of  the 
Faculty  of  Rhcims,  and  the  Old  Tciizmcnt  a  similar  rccontnicndatioa 
signed  by  three  divines  of  the  Univ-ersitr  of  Douai.  Numeroas  Dnb- 
lin  editions  beaniiK  the  approval  of  John  Thos.  Troy,  R,  C  Areh- 
bisliop  of  Oulitiii,  refer  to  ibe  Douai  Old  Testament,  the  Rlieimt  New 
Testament,  and  the  Chnlloner  editions  (1749,  175a  and  1757),  atl  in 
one  breath,  as  "Anglicis  /dw  afprobaiis  vtrsiottibu^.  Challoncr's  edt- 
lioni  bore  the  upprobuiion  of  Green  nnd  Walton,  and  the»e  di){iiilar)e«' 
nunc»  were  ic|ieutcd  in  ktcr  repiiiUs  of  Challoncr  (as  MacMahon'* 
"eighth".  r8io).  The  (irst  issue  of  MncMahon's  Chnlloner  (17^) 
was  approved  by  Jnmet  Carpenter,  prcdcecssof  of  Dr.  Troy  at  Oublin. 
The  Scotch  editions  of  Challoncr  bore  the  approbatioa  of  Dr.  Hey. 
"one  of  ihe  Vicar*  Apostolic  in  Scotland".  Hayduck's  Hanchciter- 
Dublin  editions  were  orijiinally  apiirovcd  by  Dr.  Gibson.  Vicar  Apos- 
tolic, and  a  Haydoek's  Bible  of  iHso  (Htiwnlielh's  reprint)  carrin 
ttie  "apprct>stion  and  sanclion"  of  Bishop  Warcing,  the  editor'*  ccclc- 
niasiical  »uperti>r.  and  "i!ie  concurrent  approbsiian  and  sanctioa  of  alt 
the  Right  Rev.  Vicar*  .^posiolie  of  Great  Britain".  The  edttion*  (or 
sale  today  at  American  boi^kshops  (many  of  them  Ardihishop  Ken- 
riclc'i  revision.  I&ll-it^iso)  are  approved  by  Cardinal  Gibbons,  the  toMl 
exalted  difci^itary  ot  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  in  this  cooniry. 

*See  for  example  Cardinal  Gihljons'  Faith  of  Our  Falhtry,  pp  116 
117:  "The  Church,  far  frcm  hcinft  oppn«ed  to  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptarci,  does  all  she  can  lo  encouraKc  their  perosal";  "Be  assured 
thai  it  you  become  a  Catholic,  yon  will  newer  be  forbidden  10  r«ad 
Ibe  Bible.  It  is  our  earnest  wish  that  every  word  of  the  Gospel  ta»y 
be  imprinted  on  your  memory  and  on  youf  heart." 
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The  Canon. 

When  the  Protestant  picks  up  a  Catholic  Bible  for  the 
first  time,  the  most  obvious  difference  between  it  and  the 
Bible  with  which  he  is  (aniihar  is  the  greater  bulk  of  the 
Catholic  Bible.  In  the  New  Testament  they  are  alike,  but 
in  the  OUI  Testament  the  Catholic  Bible  contains,  mingled 
with  the  books  of  the  Protestant  canon,  a  few  books  that 
the  Protestant  Bible  excludes.  On  closer  investigation  these 
additions  prove  to  be  Tobias,  Judith,  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus, 
and  First  and  Second  Maccabees.  There  arc  also  sections 
added  by  the  Catholics  to  books  present  in  their  shorter 
form  in  the  Protestant  Old  Testament.  So  to  Esther  they 
add  seven  chapters  at  the  end;*  to  Daniel,  the  Hymn  of  the 
Three  Children  fin  Chap.  3),  the  History  of  Susanna  (Chap. 
13),  and  Bel  and  the  Dragon  (Oiap,  14)  ;  and  to  Jeremiah, 
the  six  chapters  under  the  separate  title  of  Baruch,  of  which 
the  last  is  the  Epistle  of  Jeremiah.' 

Why  did  the  Douai  translators  admit,  and  why  does  the 
Protestant's  Bible  exclude,  these  Ix>oks  and  sections? 

The  Douai  translators  admitted  them,  because  the  Council 
of  Trent  had  declared  in  1546  that  they  belonged  in  the 
canon."  and  because  for  these  translators  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  had  binding  authority.^ 

*Chap.  X.  4 — chap,  xvi, 

■Tli«  decree  ot  Trent  reads:  "Jtreniia*  turn  Rarueh";  though  ar- 
ranged in  the  Douai  Bible  »s  a  tcparate  book,  Biruch  is  thus  oiBdally 
regarded  ai  an  addition  to  Jcremi&h. 

'"Sacrorum  tibrorMrn  indkfm  hvic  decreto  adscrHrendMitt  ccnnit 
ttC;  sy»odHj\,  ne  fui  dubitalio  snboriri  pcssit.  Qutnam  ji'nf  <jui  ab  ifita 
synn-do  4tiscipiu»tur.  Sunt  vero  in/rc  stripti.  Ttalanxftti  velerit: 
i/uintjue  Moysis.  id  est:  Ginctis—Devttronomium:  Jotuat—fiektw»at, 
Tobias,  Jwiith,  Esther.  Job — Canti^um  Caniicorum.  Sapieniia,  EceU- 
siastWus.  Ijaias,  Jeremias  cum  Baruch.  li^echiel — Mala<hiat,  duo 
Macliabaeorum,  frimut  el  seettndus.  Teat,  novit:  fyt.  .  .  .  Si  4iii# 
aulcm  libros  iftos  inttgrct  cum  omnibus  suir  panibui,  proul  in  terttna 
eatholiea  tegi  consHtvfmut,  tt  in  vtteri  vulgata  laluia  editoM  kabtn- 
tt".  fro  sacris  el  canonicit  uon  tuseeperil.  el  Iraditianes  praedicUt 
scitHS  tl  prvdens  contempstrii,  anathema  sit.  Otnnes  Haque  inlelligaHl, 
quo  ordinr  el  via  ipsa  synadus  posl  joetum  fijet  fonfessianir  fwnda- 
MKHiKHt  iit  pjvgreuttra.  et  qnxbus  potissimum  teslimontis  ac  pratiiiiia 
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It  should  be  observed  that  this  answer  is  in  two  parts. 
With  the  second  part  the  present  discussion  has  nothing 
to  do.  If  3  <loubt  rise  in  the  mind  of  any  person  wticthcr 
the  deliverances  of  the  Council  of  Trent  have  binding  au- 
thority, let  liim  consider,  first,  that  we  have  here  to  do  only 
with  an  historical  fact — the  Douai  translators  did  feel  them- 
selves bound  by  that  Council;  and  second,  that  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  even  if  not  in  1582,  every  Catholic  is  bound  to  the 
canon  of  Trent,  for  in  1870  the  Vatican  Council  declared:" 
"If  anyone  accept  not  the  books  of  Holy  Scripture,  entire 
with  all  their  parts  as  they  were  named  by  the  Holy  Synod 
of  Trent,  as  sacred  and  canonical,  or  deny  that  they  were 
divinely  inspired,  let  him  be  anathema!" 

It  is  with  the  first  part  of  the  above  answer  that  this  dis- 
cussion is  concerned.  By  what  right  did  the  Council  of 
Trent  include  these  books  in  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment? Thus  the  question  is  simply  pushed  one  step  further 
back. 

Whatever  the  motives  that  contributed  to  this  decision  of 
the  Council,"  the  only  rational  grounds  for  the  decision 

(M  confirmitnd'u  dogmatibas  el  inttauranJit  in  eecUtia  moribus  til 
usura."    ISesiio  qua'ta,  Deeretum  4e  cononicis  scripturis). 

'  Referring  to  the  Vuleat«.  the  preface  lo  Ihe  Rheiins  Ntw  TcsUmotl 
(^36)  lAyi:  "Tl)c  Holy  Csiincil  of  Trent  .  .  .  Iialh  ilcclarctl  and 
defined  this  only  of  all  other  Latin  tnntlaiioni,  to  be  authenitcal,  and 
BO  only  to  he  ujicd  and  taken  in  public  letiong,  .  .  .  and  that  no 
man  presume  uiion  any  pretence  to  reject  or  refuse  the  same."  Th* 
quotation  of  this  decree  as  authoritative  shows  th&t  the  Rhemists  ceo- 
sidcrcd  themselves  bound  by  the  decrees  of  the  CounciL 

*Constit.  dt  iidt,  xt.  ean.  4:  "Si  Quii  sae,  scrip,  lihroj  inugrat 
evm  vinnibiis  tvis  parfibus,  proiil  iltas  sac.  Tridrnl.  tynodtts  recensuit, 
pro  sac'is  et  canonicis  non  suictpetit.  auf  tos  diinnilus  imifiratos  esse 
ifsaveril,  analhfmti  sit."  Also,  CohsUI.  de  fidr.  c.H:  "l^rl.  el  Ntn. 
Tcftatnen.  libH,  proui  in  ejusdctn  [Trident.]  eoncUii  decreto  ceiutn- 
lur,  et  ill  veleri  vulgala  falimi  tdiHoue  Sutbentur,  fro  saeris  et  caiwti- 
eis  siucipiendi  sunt." 

'The  motives  that  influenced  the  Council  are  displayed  tn  the  reports 
of  Its  debates  that  have  been  published  by  several  who  were  in  at- 
tendance. For  even  among  the  few  prelates  (about  thirty)  who  par* 
ticipaled  in  thete  debates,  there  was  coniider.nbtc  diversity  of  opinion. 
Johannes  Dttitzsch  {"Lehrsysttm  dcr  ramtichen  Kircke")  ivinmarizca 
thuc  motives  under  the  four  followins:  beads:    (1}  the  serviceable* 
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were  the  existence  of  these  books  in  the  Greek  Old  Testament 
side  by  side  with  those  belonging  to  the  Hebrew  catioD,  their 
presence  in  the  canonical  lists  of  earlier  Councils,  and  their 
place  for  centuries  in  tlie  manuscripts  and  liturgies  of  the 
Latin  Church.  Were  these  grounds  sufficient  to  justify  the 
course  adopted  at  Trent  ? 

( I )  It  is  the  Old  Testament  canon  of  Protestants  and  not 
that  of  Rome,  which  coincides  exactly  with  the  canon  of  the 
Jews.  The  Old  Testament  of  the  Jews  was  the  Old  Testa- 
ment of  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles.  Whatever  authority, 
therefore,  is  possessed  by  Omst  and  the  Apostles  to  decide 
'for  the  Christian  Church  the  extent  of  the  Old  Testament, 
that  authority  attaches  to  the  Old  Testament  minus  the  Cath- 
olic additions. 

These  assertions  of  the  Protestants  are  attacked  by  Ro- 
manists. The  disputed  books,  they  say,  were  in  the  Septua- 
gint  at  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  who  quote  the 
Old  Testament  generally  according  to  the  Septuagtnt  ver- 
sion, thus  sanctioning  it.  There  are  even  some  citations 
of  these  books  in  the  New  Testament  writings.  Does  not 
thi.s  prove  that  the  New  Testament  guarantees  the  author- 
ity of  the  larger  canon  of  Catholicism? 

This  "Septuagint",  of  which  so  much  is  thus  made,  used  to 
be  regarded  as  a  version  of  Scripture  definite  and  fixed 
with  respect  to  its  date,  its  authors  and  its  text.    So  ran  that 

nuj  of  th«  .Apocrypha  for  i<rovinit  Romish  iloiciiiaa  tliat  the  canvnical 
books  do  not  prove.  (So  angelic  inicrccsdion  Tob.  xj.  12,  nncl  tliitt  of 
the  dead  II  Mace.  xv.  14(1,  Bartich  iii.  4;  purgaiory,  and  intcrccEMon 
of  the  living  foe  the  clcatl  II  Macc-  xji.  43(f ;  tb«  nictii  of  good  works 
Tob.  IT.  7).  Tanner,  the  Catholic  conlrovcrsiatist.  {"Das  cath,  Tmrff. 
lions-  mttd  dat  proi.  Schrijtprintip")  admits:  "Tlit  Omrch  dcdarcd 
these  books  canonic&l  for  Ihc  reason  that  .  .  .  the  Church  (nuni) 
her  own  spirit  in  thetc  booki."  (a)  In  atAtt  not  \o  weaken  the  mpect 
for  the  Vulgate  by  »undering  out  the  .\pocryphn.  (3)  To  sircnfjthen 
in  every  way  the  contrast  wath  the  Protcstanis.  who  had  committecl 
(hemeelvea  to  the  Hebrew  canon.  (4)  To  fill  the  gsp  in  the  conlin- 
uflus  tnspiralion  of  the  Church,  which  otherwise  woultl  yawn  hctvrcen 
the  Old  And  New  Testament*,  and  would  thu»  create  a  pmumplion 
afiainii  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  inspiration  conlinucd  in  the  Church 
after  the  Apostle)^ 
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ancient  tradition  of  the  seventy-two  scribes  woricing  scv- 
cnty-lwo  days,  which  gave  to  the  Sei>tuagint  its  name. 
But  modern  scholarship  has  shown  thai  tlK  sacred  books  of 
the  Jews  were  given  their  vulgar  Greek  dress  in  quite  a 
different  manner.  Under  the  pressure  of  rVIexandrian  in- 
fluence. Grcck-siwaking  Jews  turned  their  Scriptures  into 
the  Hellenistic  Greek  of  the  day.  not  all  at  once  nor  even 
in  OIK  generation.  It  was  a  slow  work,  performed  by  many 
hands  and  exhibiting  all  the  untvcnncss  of  such  a  process. 
The  revered  Law  of  Moses  was  rendered  first  and  best, 
probahly  before  the  middle  of  the  3d  century  B.C.  The 
prophetical,  poetical  and  historical  books  followed  in  the 
course  of  about  a  century.  From  the  Prologue  to  the  Greek 
translaiion  of  Ecclesiasticus.  about  132  C.C,  we  learn  that 
before  ihat  time  "the  Law  and  the  Prophets  and  the  rest 
of  the  books"  had  already  been  translated.  But  not  alone 
those  "books  of  the  fathers","  revered  as  divine  by  the  whole 
Jewish  n-ition,  received  3  Greek  dress.  This  same  Prologue 
shows  how  other  books,  like  Ecclesiasticus  itself,  "profit- 
able to  those  who  lore  learning.""  came  also  to  be  translated 
into  Greek  or  written  in  Greek.  Snch  "profitable"  compo- 
sitions. Ijased  iiiKHi  L'irael's  religion  and  history,  canie  not 
unnaturally  to  be  cherished  by  Jews  of  a  later  age,  and.  when 
the  Christian  Church  took  over  the  Greek  Old  Testament 
from  the  Jews,  it  took  with  it  these  "profitable"  writings 
of  kindred  spirit. 

Vet  the  point  at  issue  is  not  touched  when  certain  of  these 
books  are  pointed  out  to  us  in  the  most  ancient  codices  of  the 
Scptuagint  and  in  the  versions  made  from  it.'*    Presence  in 


"Quolcd  from  Ihf  Proloipic  to  Eccletiasticu*. 

"By  "learning"  lh«  author  of  the  Prolugue  mcxna  the  Scriptorca. 

"The  Vatican  manuscript.  R,  cnnMins  ilir  bunks  nF  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic vanon,  except  I  and  II  Maccibn-s,  and  adds  III  <I)  Esdras.  The 
Siniitjc  nunuscript.  M.  omiis  11  Maccabees  but  adds  IV  Maccsbeet 
Uanuscripi  A.  nearly  as  old  a»  these,  adds  III  EiJra*.  Ill  and  IV 
Uaccabccs,  aiid  tlic  Prayer  of  Manassca.  The  Old  Latin  vtrsion  of 
the  African  Church  (and  cenluryl,  hcinjt  made  from  ih*  Gr«k  and 
not  the  Hebrew,  rrantlatcd  the  Greek  Apocryph*  along  with  the  Greek 
Old  Testament    All  these  sourcei  are  Christian. 
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a  nSDUScript  docs  not  prove  canonicity ;  not  even  the  opin- 
ion of  the  scribe  or  owner  of  the  mannscript  can  be  argvied 
therefrom,  much  less  the  opinion  of  his  age  or  coimtry. 
To  be  "in  the  Septiiagint"  means  really  no  more  than  to  \x 
a  popularly  cherished  Jewish  book  in  Greek,  circulated  with 
the  Old  Testament  among  the  early  Christian*.  Not  among 
tlic  Jews  of  Christ's  lime,  be  it  noted.  For  we  have  no  evi- 
dence whatever  thai  the  Jews  had  been  in  the  habit  of  ming- 
ling these  "profitable"  writings  indiscriminately  wtth  "tite 
boobs  of  the  fathers":  all  our  Septuagint  codices  and  ver- 
sions are  from  Christian  sources.  On  the  contrary,  as  will 
presently  appear,  there  is  most  positive  testimony  to  tlie 
unique  place  that  the  genuine  Scriptures  held  in  the  esteem 
of  the  Greek-speaking  Jews  contemporary  with  Christ  and 
the  Apostles.  And  down  to  the  4th  century  there  seems  to 
have  lived  on  in  the  best-instructed  Gmstian  circles  the 
opinion  that  the  iwenty-two"  books  of  the  true  Old  Testa- 
ment were  all  that  constituted  the  Old  Testament  even  in  tiK 
Septuagint.  For  the  list  of  the  "books  of  tlie  Old  Covenant" 
received  by  Melito  from  the  Jewish  Christians  of  Palcstiiw 
in  the  and  cemury'*  follows  the  order  of  the  Septuagint, 
as  well  as  exhibiting  the  Septuagint  lilies  and  adopting  tl»e 
Septuagint  divisions :  tlut  is.  it  is  lite  canon  of  the  Palestinian 
Septuagint  as  it  drcitlated  in  svb-aposloiic  limes.  And 
Cyril.  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  (died  386)  says:'*  "Learn  from 
the  Church  what  are  tlie  books  of  the  Old  Covenant  .  .  . 
and  I  pray  you  read  nothing  of  the  Apocryphal  books  .  .  . 


".\s  will  appear  pr«fntly.  the  nuniltcis  twcnty-iwo  and  iwcnty-fiiur 
always  indicate  ilie  shorter  canon  of  ih«  Jews.  In  the  Prutesinnt 
Old  Testament  count  the  double  books  (Samuel.  Kiiist,  Giroiiiclrs,  and 
£ira-Nehcniuli)  as  singk  buulct.  and  unite  ihc  twclvi^  miiior  propltcu 
in  one  book,  and  twenty-four  i>  Uic  sam;  attach  Ruth  10  Judge) 
and  Lttmntaticms  to  Jcrcminh.  and  the  total  is  twenty-two.  Tli«  canon 
of  Tfcni  cannot  possibly  be  so  reckoned  as  lo  yield  these  numhers, 
nor  does  anyone  claim  ih.'!l  it  can  be. 

"Sec  page  $76. 

"In  hii  instructions  to  catechumens,  (CaUtiieiii  IV,  "De  deetm 
4^Sfmatibus"),  56  Jjff,  "On  the  divine  Scriptures":  quoted  by  Wert- 
ooit,  "The  Bihk  tn  the  Church",  pp.  i63f.    Sec  also  page  S78,  note  28. 
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Read  the  divine  Scriptures,  the  twenty-two  books  of  the 
Old  Covenant,  which  were  translated  by  the  seventy-two 
translators  .  .  .  For  the  translation  of  the  divine  Scriptures 
which  were  spoken  by  the  Holy  Spirit  was  accomphslied 
tlirmigh  the  Holy  Spirit.  Read  the  twenty-two  books  wJiich 
these  rendered,  but  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Apocry- 
plial  writings." 

Again,  the  fact  that  in  tlw  New  Testament  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  frequently  (by  no  means  always)  quoted  according 
to  its  wording  in  the  Septiiagint.  lus  clearly  no  bearing 
iip«}n  tlie  extent  of  the  canon.  The  New  Test;inient  writers 
wrote  in  Greek  for  Hellenistic  readers,  and  when  they  quoted 
tlie  Old  Testament  it  was  most  natural  for  them  to  quote 
it  as  it  lay  at  hand  in  this  old  Hellenistic  version  long 
familiar  to  all  Greck-sjicaking  Jews, 

As  for  allusions  in  the  New  Testament  to  apocryphal 
writings,  the  argument,  if  it  proved  anything,  would  prove 
too  much  to  suit  the  Roman  Catholic.  For  the  clearest 
cases  of  such  allu-sions'"  to  books  not  in  the  Hebrew  canon 
concern  books  not  even  in  the  Roman  Catholic  canon."  Such 
references  in  fact  lend  no  more  authority  to  these  apocry- 
phal Jewish  productions,  than  Paul's  quotations  from 
heathen  poets'"  serve  to  make  their  writings  canonical. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Protestant  can  point  to  indisput- 
able contemporary  evidence  that  his  canon  contains  no  more 
and  no  less  than  that  Old  Testament  of  which  cur  Lord  said 
that  "the  Scripture  cannot  be  broken."'" 

Without  appealing  to  the  uniform  and  repeated  but  un- 


""AUu«ion»".  "traces  of  BCquainUnee".  "r«niini»e«ncrs",  not  cha- 
tiaiu:  s<T  admissiont  at  this  1^  friend*  of  the  ApocO'pha.  is  BImIc. 
in  "Sludien  ttnii  Kriliken"  (or  1B5J,  pp.  267-554.  »"<!  Sticr,  quoted  bj- 
Ofhicr  In  Hcnos's  "Keat-EtKyttopatiiie",  vol.  rii,  p,  257. 

"  As,  for  cxam^ile.  Judc  i^.  {compare  ilw  "Book  of  Knoeh".  chap,  ii), 
niid  Juilc  9  (compare  the  "Assumption  of  Mos«s",  as  recorded  by 
Oniicii  Df  frincipiij,  jii.  2.  i). 

"Titus  i.  13  from  Epioicnidcii,  a  Cr«lAn  of  the  6th  century  B-  C 
Acts  xvii.  28  from  Ar.ntus.  a  CJiiciait  of  the  znd  century  B.  C.  I  Cor. 
xr.  .13  from  the  eclcbralcd  comedian  M«naiidcr,  of  the  3d  century  B.  C 

"John  X.  35. 
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dated  testimony  of  the  Talmud  to  the  twenty-four  constit- 
tienl  elements  of  the  Jewish  canon/"  the  Protestant  can 
summon  two  witnesses  who  establish  his  case  beyond  ques- 
tion. These  arc  Joscphus  and  Philo.  They  arc  admirably 
adapted  to  supplement  each  other's  testimony.  That  of  Jose- 
phus  is  affirmative,  that  of  Philo  negative ;  Josephus  was  a 
contemiiorary  of  the  Apostles  only.  Philo  of  our  Lord  also; 
Josephus  was  a  Palestinian  Jew,  Philo  an  Alexandrian  Jew. 
Both  were  of  priestly  origin,  well-read  in  the  sacred  books 
of  their  nation,  and  anxious  to  commend  tliem  to  the  world. 
Now  Josephus,  in  his  work  against  Apion,  explicitly 
states"^  that  the  Jews  have  not  an  indefinite  number  of 
sacred  writings,  "but  only  twenty-two.  containing  the  record 
of  all  time,  which  have  been  justly  believed  to  be  divine." 
He  proceeds  to  divide  these  twenty-two  books  into  three 
classes,  consisting  respectively  of  five,  thirteen  and  four,  and 
to  describe  each  division  in  such  a  way  that  the  Protestant 
Old  Testament,  no  more  and  no  less,  is  evidently  intended. 
But  as  if  there  might  be  any  remaining  doubt  concerning  his 
atttitude  towards  the  hooks  whose  cononicity  is  maintained 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Cliurch,  he  adds:  "From  tlie  time  of 
Artaxcrxes  to  our  own  time  each  event  has  been  recorded; 
but  the  records  have  not  been  deemed  worthy  of  the  same 
credit  as  those  of  earlier  date  .  .  .  ITiough  so  long-  a  time 
has  now  passed,  no  one  has  dared  either  to  add  anything 
to  them  [that  is.  to  the  true  sacred  writings],  or  to  take  any- 
thing from  them,  or  to  alter  anything."  Whatever  may  be 
held  tnie  concerning  the  formation  of  the  Old  Testament 


**Th»e  Jewish  writings  record  for  us  the  diKusuont  carried  on 
between  rival  schools  and  doctors  of  the  Law.  concerning  the  right 
of  certuin  books  that  were  in  the  canon  to  remain  in  it.  There  was 
never  sny  question  of  admitting  other  books,  such  as  Ecctesiaaiicus. 
and  (he  cononicity  of  those  already  io  the  canon  was  never  in  serious 
danger  of  bdng  disproved.  In  IV  (II)  Eidrat.,  however,  which  dates 
from  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  our  cta,  the  canon  already  con- 
sists of  iwctity-four  books;  this  is  the  number  obtained  by  deducting 
the  seventy  secret  books  of  tradition  from  the  total  of  ninety-four 
written  by  Ezn  (chap,  xiv,  verses  44-46). 

"AgainM  Aplon  t.  & 
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canon,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  as  to  what  was  thoi^ht 
to  be  true  concerning  it  in  the  first  oentury  of  our  era,  both 
in  Palestine,  and  in  Alexandria  where  Apion  lived. 

Philo  flourished  half  a  century  earlier,  and  is  the  repre- 
sentative writer  of  Alexandrian  Judaism.  If  anywhere, 
surely  in  Alexandria,  the  apocr>'phaJ  writings  received  a 
regard  that  might  be  mistaken  for  canonization.  Yet  in 
Philo "s  vohuninoiis  works,  in  which  he  quoteji  largely  from 
the  canonical  Scriptures  of  his  nation,  he  doe$  not  once 
quote  from  the  apocryphal  writings-  This  negative  testi- 
mony is  all  the  more  striking  because  we  know  that  Philo 
must  liave  been  familiar  with  at  least  a  part  of  the  Apoc- 
rypha, and  because  its  spirit  is  often  singularly  akin  to  his 

The  assertion,  therefore,  that  at  the  time  of  our  L>ord 
the  canon  of  the  Jews  included  these  disputed  writings,  can 
only  be  made  in  the  face  of  unchallenged  and  unmistakable 
opposing  evidence. 

fa)  It  is  the  Old  Testament  canon  of  Protestants  that 
coincides  with  the  Old  Testament  canon  of  the  early  Chris- 
lian  Church.  This  would  naturally  be  expected  after  the 
proof  of  the  first  proposition.  Uut  there  is  ample  evidence 
to  prove  it  independently. 

The  evidence  b^ns  with  Mclito,  Bishop  of  Sardis  about 
175  A.D.  Eusebius.  the  historian  of  tlie  early  Church,  has 
hapj)ily  preserved  for  us  {Hist.  Eccles.  iv.  26)  Mclito's 
list  of  the  sacred  books,  which  he  learned,  we  are  told,  "hy 
exact  inquiry  on  a  journey  to  the  East"  (Palestine).  His 
canon,  save  for  the  omission  of  Esther.'*  is  the  canon  of 


""The  grealett  Philo  scholnr  of  the  present  day.  C  SfeffriNl,  say* 
of  Philo  (in  liig  'Phito',  Jena,  1875,  p,  161):  'His  csnon  is  already 
essentially  our  own'"  lihai  is,  the  Protestant  canon].  Strack.  in  Her- 
sog-Plitt    "Rfot-Eneychf>ardie",    vol.   vii.,    p.   423. 

"Tills  mxy  be  an  accidental  omiMion.  like  Uiat  pf  the  Minor  Propf)tt» 
from  UrijEcn's  itit  in  Kuscbius ;  far  Esther's  place  nt  the  end  of  the  Uct. 
following  Esdras  (Exra),  n  name  ihni  »n  much  r(4emt>lcfi  E5tl)«r,  w»» 
very  precariou*.  Some  have  thought  that,  like  Xehemiah,  Esther  was 
included  in  one  book  with  Esdras,  but  tliis  it  improbnble.  It  U  prob- 
able that  the  Palestinian  Christians,  like  Athanaaius  at  a  later  lime. 
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the  Jews,  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  the  Protestants.  To  the 
same  century  and  probaUy  to  a  date  earlier  than  Melito, 
though  naturally  indefinite,  must  be  referred  the  earliest 
Syriac  translation.  The  Old  Testament  was  translated  di- 
rectly from  the  Hebrew  and  included  only  the  Jewish  canon. 
The  apocryphal  Ixxiks  were  not  added  to  ii  till  much  later. 
"In  the  Western  Church.  Justin  Martyr  (about  A.D.  150), 
though  writing  in  Greek  and  quoting  the  Old  Testament  ac- 
cording to  the  Septuagint.  never  quotes  froin  the  Apoc- 
rj-plia  ■.^*  and  Tertullian  in  North  .Africa,  liowever  much  he 
quotes  the  Apocrypha  with  a  respect  ju.<itly  due  only  lo  Holy 
Scripture,  yet  preserves  the  true  tradition  of  the  canon  by 
giving  the  number  of  the  Old  Testament  books  as  twenty- 
four. 

AIl  these  witnesses  belong  to  the  and  century,  the  age  of 
the  primitive  Church.  In  the  next  generation,  Origen  at 
Alexandria  continues  the  chain  of  evidence  by  a  list  of  the 
Old  Testament  btx>ks,  preserved,  like  Melito's  list,  in  Euse- 
biHs*  history,"  and,  in  a  more  perfect  form,  in  a  Latin  trans- 
lation by  Rufiinus.  It  numbers  the  familiar  twcniy-two. 
In  North  Africa,  Cyprian  proves  the  authority  u£  a  )>assage 
that  he  quotes  from  the  .\pocrypha,  by  appealing  to  "the 
testimony  of  truth",  the  Book  of  Acts. 

In  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  there  are  many  lists  naming 
twenty-two  books,  differing  slightly  in  their  treatment  of 
Estlier  and  the  additions  to  Jeremiah,  and  differing  con- 
siderably in  the  order  of  the  books,  but  all  of  them  pre- 
senting the  shorter  canon  of  Protestantism,  not  the  larger 
canon  of  Roman  Catholicism,  as  the  true  canon  of  Scrip- 

wtrt  misled  into  rejecting  Esther  a»  apocryphal  because  of  it«  apoe- 
ryphal  addition.*.  Thus  tlic  early  "Synopst*  of  Divine  Scriptures" 
(wrongly  sitriliuied  lo  Alhanasiim  and  printed  wilh  his  works,  ed. 
Mtgne,  V0I.  iv..  col.  383)  says  thai  K*ilier  "brgins  wiih  the  dream  o( 
Hordccai":  but  this  is  in  fact  the  bctpitniiiji  of  the  apocryphal  section. 

"In  debating  wilh  Trj-pho.  an  Epheslan  Jew.  the  (tiflfercnces  between 
the  Jcwi  and  the  Christians,  Jntlin  never  a11ud«s  to  a  dilVercnt  canon. 

"Kusebius.  Hitt.  Eeelts.  vi.  3S.  He  omits  the  Minor  Prophet*  (btit 
this  is  a  copyist's  error),  and  includes  the  "Epistle  0/  Jeremiah", 
which  is  probably  the  »me  u  chap.  vi.  of  Baruch  in  the  Vulgate. 
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turc.  The  names  o(  the  authors  of  these  lists  are  the  most 
distin^iished  names  in  Church  History,  and  are  distributed 
over  the  whole  Qiurch:  in  the  Eastern  Church.  Athanas* 
ius  in  Egypt.''*  Gregory  Nazianzen  at  Constantinople." 
Cyril  in  Palestine."  Epiphanius  in  Cypms,"  and  Amphil- 
ochius  in  Asia  Minor;"'  in  the  Western  Qmrclt,  Hibrj*  in 
Gaul,"  Ruffinus  in  Italy,"  and,  at  once  the  most  distin- 
guished, the  most  competent,  and  the  most  emphatic  witness 
of  them  all.  Jerome,  the  Roman  Presbyter,  father  of  the 
Latin  Vulgate  Bible.  This  learned  Biblical  scholar  of  an- 
tiquity writes  in  the  "Proiogus  Gaieaius"  prefixed  lo  his 


"Episi.  ftst..  39.  He  omits  Esther,  reckons  Ruth  s«i»r)lctr,  aaA 
adils  to  Jctemiah  not  only  Lamentations  but  also  Barucli  and  the 
Epistle. 

"  Carmina  lib.  I,  |  1.  13.  He  count*  Ruth  (eporstely  and  oniu 
Esther. 

'Caltch.  iv  35  (compare  paste  573).  He  ftdds  lo  Jeremiah  his  Epis- 
tle and  Baruch.  as  well  as  La ni eolation).  The  same  list  petbaps 
derived  from  Cyril,  u  tuually  appended  10  the  decrees  o(  the  Comdl 
of  Luodicea  (A.  D.  363),  but  ii  a  later  interpolation. 

'He  sivcs  three  lists.  Two  of  these  fDe  mens,  tl  pond.,  §  4  and 
I  23)  are  identical  with  the  Hebrew  canon.  The  third  (.Hatr.  viii.  6) 
Bdds  to  Jeremiah  his  Epistle  siid  that  of  Baruch,  as  welt  as  Lamenta- 
tions. 

^ Iambi  ad  StUut.,  3.  He  count*  Kulh  instead  of  Esther,  but  at  the 
end  says;  "Some  add  Esther." 

"Prol.  i«  lib.  PtaliHorum,  15.  The  same  csnan  as  that  of  Origeo, 
without  the  omissioti  of  the  Minor  Prophets. 

"Comm.  IN  jymb.  aposL,  37,  38.  His  list  is  exactly  the  Jewish 
CBROTi.  Hit  added  remarks  arc  worthy  of  notice:  "These  arc  the 
books  which  the  Fathers  included  within  (he  canon,  and  from  vrhieh 
it  was  their  will  that  the  dogmas  of  ovir  faith  should  be  maintained. 
Yet  it  must  be  known  that  there  are  oilier  books  which  have  been 
called  by  the  ancients  not  canonical,  but  ecclcsia«ticat,  that  it,  Ihc  Wis- 
dom (ai  it  is  called)  of  Solomon,  and  the  other  Wisdom  of  the  Son 
of  Sirach  .  .  .  The  Book  of  Tobias  is  of  the  same  class,  and 
Judith,  and  the  Book  of  the  Maccabees  ...  all  which  they  willed 
should  be  read  in  the  churches,  hut  not  alleged  to  support  any  article 
of  faith"  (Tr.  by  Wcsicott).  In  general,  from  the  formal  likts  of  all 
these  Fathers,  we  know  how  to  interpret  their  use  of  the  Apocrypha. 
Their  informal,  uncritical  habit  of  promiscuous  quotation  when  writ- 
ing controversially  or  didactically  on  other  topics,  is  to  be  checked 
by  these  formal  expressions  of  their  true  belief  when  writing  spe- 
ciiically  on  the  subject  of  tlie  canon. 
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translation  of  the  Old  Testament:  "This  prologue  to  the 
Scriptures  may  serve  as  a  sort  of  helmeted  front  for  all  the 
books  that  we  have  translated  from  Hebrew  into  Latin,  in 
order  that  we  may  know  that  wliatever  is  outside  of  these 
must  be  piit  among  the  Apocr>'pha.  Hence  Wisdom,  com- 
monly called  that  of  Solomon,  and  the  Book  of  Jesus  son 
of  Sirach  (Ecclesiasticus)  and  Judith  and  Tobias  and  the 
Shepherd  are  not  in  the  canon."  And  this  is  but  one  of  many 
deelarations  hy  Jerome  to  the  same  effect." 

Against  all  tliis,  Ronun  ratholics  allege  the  presence  of 
these  books  in  the  canonical  lists  of  certain  CouncUs,  and 
Uk  sanction  given  them  by  certain  Fathers.  The  only  Coun- 
cils previous  to  Trent  that  have  left  authentic  canonical 
lists'*  embodying  the  larger  Old  Testament  canon  are  two 

"So,  for  eximple,  in  tbe  preface  lo  the  boaks  o(  Solomon;  "A*  the 
Church  reads  the  books  of  Judith  and  Tobias  and  Maccabees,  but 
does  not  receive  Ihcm  among  the  canonical  5criplure»,  so  also  it  rcids 
Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus  (or  the  edilicatiOD  ol  the  people,  not  for 
the  3L]ttltorit»live  coniirniation  of  doctrine"  (Westcott's  irsnsl.).  At  first 
Jeroinc  [ntended  to  pass  by  the  apocryphal  books  in  hts  Biblical  labors, 
but  on  the  entreaty  of  others  be  hastily  revised  Tobias  and  Judith. 

"The  Council  of  CnrlbBge  397  revised  and  ratilicd  the  decrees  of  an 
earlier  Council  of  Hippo  393  (Augu&tinc's  .ice),  in  which  the  canon 
ha^  been  one  of  the  nibject)  debated  and  decided.  AH  these  African 
Councils  express!}'  submitted  their  decisions  lo  the  judgment  of  the 
Eoropeati  Churclies  and  Ihc  Bishop  of  Rome.  But  p3|>al  lists,  such 
as  those  of  Innocent  I  and  Gclasius.  which  used  to  be  appealed  to  in 
coafirmation  of  the  larncr  canon,  arc  probably  not  ftcnuine;  whereas 
Pope  Greeory's  remark  about  Maccabees  {quoted  on  pajte  581)  (tiv«  a 
pspal  verdict  a^cainsi  the  equality  of  the  Apocrypha.  The  Council 
of  Constantinople  called  the  "Quini-scxtine"  or  "Trullao"  (.\.  D.  tSpa) 
raiifieil  the  decrees  of  Carthage  with  ihcir  longer  Augustinian  canon; 
but  it  also  confirmed  in  the  same  breath  the  shorter  canonical  list 
contained  in  the  so-called  "Apostolical  Constitutions";  and  finally,  by 
crcctiDi:  the  canons  of  Athaitasius,  Gregory  Naiianicn  and  Amphilo- 
Mvs  into  unalterable  eccksiaitical  law,  it  sanctioned  also  their  teitt- 
mony  to  the  shorter  Old  Testament  canon.  Hence  its  voice  is  uncer- 
tain and  appeal  is  no  longer  made  lo  it  by  Romanists.  The  canonical 
lilt  ascribed  to  tlie  late  Council  at  Florence  {A.  D.  \4io)  is  not  found 
in  ihc  older  collection  of  the  decrees  of  this  Council,  but  o[ily  in  the 
Carania  collection  of  ifijj:  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
Cotmcil  ever  sanctioned  the  li<t.  A  canonical  list  printed  at  the  end  of 
tbe  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea  (A.  D.  3,6s)  is  identical  with 
that  of  Cyril  (see  page  stS.  note  38).  but  it  is  undoubtedly  an  early 
intcfpolation. 
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Councils  of  the  North  African  clcrgj'  in  the  time  of  AugtJS- 
tinc:  Carthage  A.D.  397.  and  Cartilage  A.D.  419.  And 
the  only  notable  instance  of  a  Church  Father  who  not 
merely  quotes  from  the  disputed  books  but  expressly  in- 
cludes ihcm  in  a  fonnal  list,  is  Augustine  It  will  be  ob- 
served, then,  that  these  three  testimonies  arc  in  fact  not 
three  but  one,  inasmuch  as  Augustine's  influence  was  para- 
mount in  these  Councils  of  his  African  fellow- Bishops. 
What  is  to  be  ihotight  of  this  api>arent  contradiction  be- 
tween Augustine  on  the  nnc  hand,  and  the  mass  of  em- 
pliatic  testimony  against  cannonicity  on  the  other  hand? 
Docs  not  common-sense  su^^  in  advance  the  answer  that 
there  must  be  some  simple  solution  ?^* 

Let  Cardinal  Cajetaii  answer  for  us,  that  famous  scholar 
of  the  i6th  century  appointed  b>-  the  Pope  to  argue  against 
Luther.  At  the  end  of  his  commentary  on  the  historical 
books  he  formulates  as  clearly  as  any  Protestant  writer  the 
true  significance  of  Augustine's  canon.  "Here",  he  writes. 
"we  terminate  the  commentaries  on  the  historical  books  of 
the  Old  Testament.  For  the  rest,  (namely  Judith.  Tobias 
and  the  Maccabees),  are  accounted  by  St.  Jerome  as  out- 
side of  the  canonical  books,  and  placed  among  the  Apoc- 
rypha with  Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus,  as  appears  in  the 
Prohgus  Gdeatus.  But  be  not  disturbed,  young  scholar,  if 
anywhere  cither  in  sacred  Councils  or  in  sacred  Doctors  you 
find  those  books  countc<l  among  the  canonical.  For  to  the 
correction  of  Jerome  must  be  subjected  the  judgment  both 
of  Councils  and  of  Doctors ;  and  according  tt>  his  opinion 
addressed  tu  the  Bishops  Chromatius  and  Heliodorus.  those 
books  (and  any  similar  books  that  may  \k  in  the  canon  of 
the  Bible)  are  not  canonical,  that  is,  are  not  a  standard  for 
establishing  matters  of    faith;   nevertheless  they  may    be 

**U  it  likely  ihtit  ihc  Bible  of  ihe  Church  of  Morih  Africa  Jiffcre<l 
radically  from  ihc  Bible  of  Hie  rest  of  ihc  Church,  especially  wben  in 
tbi«  very  province  wc  Tinid  Tcrtullian  before  Auguntinc  and  Primasius 
after  Auguslinc  limiting  ihf  Old  Tcttanient  to  34  books,  and  when  we 
find  Cyprian  before  Aiifnistinc  and  Jtmilius  after  Aufnistine  rating  ihe 
authority  of  sonte  books  in  their  larjfer  canon  below  ilie  auihotily  of 
Other  booln? 
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termed  canonical  in  the  sense  that  tliey  are  standards  for 
the  edification  of  believers,  haviiijif  been  for  this  puqiosc 
received  and  authorized  in  the  canon  of  the  Bible.  With 
this  distinction  you  will  be  able  to  understand  Augustine's 
expressions  and  what  is  written  in  the  Provincial  Council 
of  Carthage."  For  these  natural,  sensible  remarks  the 
learned  Cardinal  was  abused  by  later  Roman  Catliolic 
writers,"*  but  the  abuse  might  have  been  spared  him  if 
these  words  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  had  been  given 
their  due  weight:  "We  do  not  act  unduly,"  he  says.'^  "if 
we  adduce  in  this  connection  testimony  drawn  from  books 
not  canonical,  yet  put  forth  for  the  edification  of  the 
Church,"  and  he  proceeds  to  quote  from  the  Maccabees. 
And  Pope  Gregory  lived  more  than  a  century  after  Augus- 
tine and  his  African  Councils. 

But  there  is  grave  danger  in  such  a  question  that  the  de- 
bate may  degenerate  into  a  mere  strife  about  a  word.  The 
Protestant  feels  no  deep  concern  in  attaching  a  particular 
meaning  to  the  word  "canonical",  no  real  quarrel  with  the 
Romanist  who  prefers  to  call  some  of  the  apocryphal  books 
canonic^il.  following  a  custom  ancient  and  honorable,  though 
unfortunate.  The  real  jioiut  at  issue  is  of  far  greater  im- 
portance. When  .Augustine  and  the  forty-four  Bishops  of 
the  North  African  Church,  when  the  Council  of  Trent, 
when  Catholics  to-day.  call  these  books  canonical,  do  they 
or  do  they  not  mean  that  all  arc  equally  the  inspired  Word 
of  God?  Every  Protestant  who  holds  to  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Reformation,  the  sviprcme  authority  of  the 
Word  of  God  as  the  rule  of  faith  and  practise,  is  interested 
to  know  the  limits  of  that  Word  of  God.  He  may  bind  in 
the  satne  vohune  with  those  sacred  books  a  dozen,  a  score 
or  a  hundred  other  books.  The  old  (jeneva  Bible,  the  most 
Protestant  of  all  the  Kngtish  versions,  contains  the  Apoc- 
rypha.    But  there  is  a  distinction.     All  are  of  use  for  pur- 


"For  ecantpic,  bj  Catharious,  afterward)  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  in  his  "Annotalions  an  the  Cotumentary  by  Cajtten",  hotik  i. 
"CoBinientuy  on  Job  ("McrnU"),  Book  xix,  |  34. 
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poses  of  edification  and  worship;  not  all  are  God's  Word. 
But  to  tlw  Catholic  Church  of  tc^<l.ay  all  alike  are  divinely 
inspired.  Witness  the  deliverance  of  tlie  Vatican  Council 
of  1870  already  quoted.'^  with  its  anathema  upon  all  who 
hold  otherwise.  Catholic  writers  have  differed  in  their  in- 
terpretation of  the  Tridentine  decree  on  the  canon,  some 
writers  denying  that  the  Council  intended  not  only  to  adinit 
the  disputed  books,  but  also  to  declare  all  equally  canoni- 
cal," Yet  only  those  writers  do  justice  to  the  evident  in- 
tent of  the  decree  of  Trent  who  say,  with  Perrone:"  "The 
authority  of  both  classes  of  books,  the  protocanonical  and 
the  (Icutcrocanonical.  is  the  same  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
wliich  recognizes  no  distinction  among  tliem." 

On  the  other  hand  hear  Augustine:*'  "In  the  matter  01 
the  canonical  Scriptures,  let  Iiim  (that  is.  the  student  of  the 
divine  Scriptures)  follow  the  authorit)*  of  the  largest  pos- 
sible numlier  of  the  Catholic  Churches,  among  which  are 
clearly  those  that  were  held  worthy  of  the  honor  to  possess 
the  Sees  and  receive  the  Epistles  of  the  Apostles.  He  will 
adhere,  therefore,  to  this  principle  in  the  matter  of  the 
canonical  Scriptures,  that  he  should  prefer  those  acccpicd 
by  all  Catholic  Churcli«  to  those  that  some  Churclies  do 

■See  pagt  570t  nole  8. 

"So  Lamy.  "Apfar.  ad  BibU".  11,  Si  P.  383:  Jahn.  "Binltitung  ik  iit 
ffotlt.  Buchtr  dti  alUn  Bundes,  3nd  ed.,  Vienna  l8cu.  pp.  iioff,  i4Pf(l 
Mehler,  "Symbolik",  p.  376. 

" Praetecrio»et,  Piirt  II,  Sect,  i,  diap.  t.  Compare  alio  the  "Declara- 
tion of  an  Assembly  of  Cardinal  ro  Inlcrprci  the  Tridentine  Councn" 
(Jan.  17.  1576),  which  sanctioned  the  infallibilily  of  every  syllable  ajid 
every  jot  of  the  VulgMe-lexl  (Van  Ess,  "CetchUhtt  4er  Vulgate,  pp. 
208-212,  401  (). 

"  Dt  daetr.  christ.  ii,  8.  Compare  alio  De  civ.  Dei,  xviii.  36.  where 
Augustine  denies  to  II  Uxccsbees  die  nuthoritj-  of  Seriptore.  The 
Donatist  »ecl  drew  from  this  book  the  Scriptural  sanclion  that  Ibcy 
claimed  for  suicide,  but  Augustine  distinctly  places  it  outside  tlie  canon 
to  which  Chrin  Ka,vc  His  authoritative  witncu;  however,  on  account 
of  its  narratives  of  heroic  irmrtyr*  "it  i*  received  by  the  Church  not 
tuiprofitobly,  if  it  is  read  snd  heard  soberly"  (Contra  Caudtntium, 
i.  38).  Are  such  limitaiions  as  these,  "not  unprofitably"  and  •'Hoberly". 
appropriate  to  any  book  of  the  Hebrew  canon,  the  canon  of  Christ? 
Do  they  Dot  show  dearly  Augustinc'i  broad  conception  of  "canon  icily"  7 
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not  accept:  and  that  in  the  case  of  the  Scriptures  not  ac- 
ce])tc(l  by  all,  he  should  prefer  those  accqrted  by  Churches 
of  greater  number  or  dignity  to  those  held  by  Churches  of 
less  number  or  authority".  This  weighty  utterance,  which 
immediately  precedes  his  list  of  "the  entire  canon  of  Scrip- 
tures within  which  the  above  principle  is  to  be  applied", 
shows  clearly  the  error  of  those  who  would  have  us  sup- 
pose that  Augustine  is  on  the  side  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  of  to-day  in  the  matter  of  the  canon.  Where  there 
is  perfect  equality  there  can  be  no  preference;  where  there 
is  preference  there  is  no  longer  perfect  equality.  The 
authority  of  Augustine  and  his  Provincial  Councils  may 
justly  be  cited  for  including  the  Apocrj-pKi  in  the  canon; 
it  may  not  be  cited  to  support  the  equality  of  the  books  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  canon,  as  tha''  doctrine  is  implied  in 
the  decree  of  Trent  and  formulated  by  the  Vatican  Council. 
Generally.  Protestants  go  one  step  further  and  affirm  the 
viadvisability  of  binding  these  disputed  books  in  the  same 
volume  with  the  Word  of  God.  For  the  heresy  of  the 
Roman  Church  of  to-day  is  the  culmination  of  an  historic 
process  that  began  in  this  same  iimocent  custom  of  mere 
external  incorporation,  grew  next  into  the  Augustine  cus- 
tom, still  innocent  yet  dangerous,  of  including  the  Apoc- 
rypha in  the  term  "canonical",  passed  next  into  the  indis- 
criminate use  o£  all  the  "canonical"  books  as  if  all  were 
equally  the  Word  of  God,  and  ended  by  the  positive  declara- 
tion, capped  with  an  anathema  on  all  dissenters,  that  all 
these  "canonical"  Scriptures  alike,  with  all  their  parts,  are 
sacred  and  divinely  inspired.  If  Church  History  lias  lessons 
of  value  for  the  Church  of  to-day,  surely  one  of  them  is, 
that  it  is  belter  not  to  print  and  bind  any  apocryphal  books 
with  the  Scriptures  of  our  Lord,  the  Apostles  and  the  early 
Christian  Church. 


The  Text. 

White  the  most  obvious  difference  between  the  Catholic 
Bible  and  the  Bibles  with  which  the  Protestant  is  familiar 
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is  in  their  canon,  the  most  surprising  difference  is  that  which 
lies  in  their  text. 

To  Ihc  average  maii  Genesis  is  just  Genesis,  and  Matthcw 
is  just  Mattliew.  The  mere  suggestion  of  "various  read- 
ings" is  for  him  a  perplexity;  when  he  icarns  thai  these 
vari;)tions  mount  up  into  the  tens  of  thousands  he  is  con- 
founded.  Yet  liow  could  the  centuries  during  which  his 
Bible  was  transmitted  (o  him  through  the  manual  toil  of 
innumerable  copyists,  many  ignorant,  all  fallible,  fail  to 
leave  their  stamp  upon  the  sacred  text  in  mistaken  words, 
distorted  phrases,  errors  of  eye,  of  ear,  of  hand,  omissions. 
trans])ositions.  additions,  even  a  few  intentional  alterations? 
After  due  reflection  on  all  these  possible  sources  of  corru[>- 
tion  through  the  long  ages  of  manuscripts,  and  after  com- 
parison of  the  condition  of  the  Biblical  text  with  the  text  of 
classical  authors,  it  is  probable  that  the  first  feeling  of  con- 
sternation will  change  to  wonder — a  wonder  now  no  longer 
that  there  are  myriads  of  various  readings,  but  that  there  are 
no  more  than  there  arc,  and  particularly  that  thej  arc  so 
comparatively  trivial  as  to  leave  the  entire  body  of  Biblical 
doctrine  and  history  unaffected  by  the  issue. 

Comparatively  trivial;  yes,  for  what  Christian,  Catholic 
or  Protestant,  can  regard  the  preservation  and  restoration 
of  the  sacred  text  as  quite  trivial?  Tliough  no  fundamen- 
tal truths  of  his  religion  arc  at  stake,  yet  the  words  of  divine 
utterance  arc  not  as  man's  words.  If  scholars  ilcvote  their 
lives  to  the  toilsome  task  of  establishing  the  genuine  text  of 
a  Greek  tragedian  or  a  Latin  historian,  what  excuse  could 
the  Church  of  to-day  find  to  give  to  her  Lord,  if  she  used 
less  than  her  highest  skill,  learning,  patience  and  industry, 
in  restoring  the  very  words  of  Prophet  and  Apostle,  and  of 
Him  who  "spake  as  never  man  spake"! 

With  all  the  progress  of  theological  studies  during  the 
past  century  or  two,  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  no  department 
has  made  more  rapid  strides  than  that  of  textual  criticism. 
Indccd  before  that  time  there  seems  scarcely  to  have  been 
a  textual  criticism  worthy  of  the  name.    The  Biblical  schol- 
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ars  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  both  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant, hardly  saw  the  outlines  of  the  problem  facing  tlicm. 
As  textual  critics,  Erasmus,  Ximcncs  and  Bcza  are  dwarfed 
by  contrast  even  with  Origcn,  Lucian  and  Jerome  of  the 
incient  Church.  We  may  say  lliat  in  part  it  was  the  fault 
of  the  time :  a  Tischcndorf  had  yet  to  discover,  a  Vcrccllone 
to  publish,  a  Hort  to  classify,  and  many  otiiers  to  contrib- 
ute their  share  of  aid,  before  the  materials  of  criticism 
should  be  available  for  use.  But  also  in  part  it  was  the 
fault  of  those  earlier  scholars  themselves,  who  lacked  the 
sctenttlic  principles  and  methods,  without  which  even  all 
the  material  now  available  would  be  a  meaninglewi  mass. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  we  at  the  present  day 
arc  far  from  seeing  the  completion  of  the  great  task  of 
undoing  the  mischief  of  the  centuries.  Not  only  are  the 
original  autc^raphs  of  the  sacred  writers  unfound  and  be- 
yond all  hope  of  finding,  but  certainty  as  to  their  exact  text, 
the  goal  of  textual  criticism,  is  yet  unattainable.  This  is 
especially  true  in  the  Old  Testament  Iwoks,  where  the  prob- 
lem presents  features  of  peculiar  difficulty.  In  the  New 
Testament  there  is  a  bewildering  multiplicity  of  readings 
of  great  antiquity,  drawn  from  Greek  mamiscripts,  from 
'ancient  versions,  and  from  quotations  by  the  Fathers.  But 
in  the  Old  Testament  there  is  an  almost  complete  uniformity 
in  the  Hebrew  manuscripts,  which  are  all  late ;  there  is  only 
one  version,  tlic  Septuagint,  really  ancient,  and  the  text  of 
this  stands  in  as  great  need  of  purification  as  the  text  of  the 
New  Testament,  yet  with  fewer  materials  for  its  accom- 
plishment ;  and  finally,  there  are  very  few  ancient  quotations. 

Keeping  in  view  both  the  progress  already  made  and 
the  problems  yet  to  be  solved,  in  what  spirit  ought  the  Chris- 
tian of  to-day  to  approach  the  subject  of  the  Biblical  text? 
The  following  principles  ought  to  command  the  immediate 
assent  of  all  who  value  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God.  (i) 
Biblical  scholarship  should  make  every  effort  to  ascertain 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  very  words  of  the  original  authors. 
(2)  Our  Bibles  should  be  purged  of  cveiy  element  that  by 
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the  gradual  progress  of  the  science  of  textual  criticism  is 
demonstrated  to  be  a  corruption.  (3)  Wherever  the  evi- 
dence is  not  sufficiently  decisive  to  demonstrate  which  is  the 
original  reading-,  our  Bibles  should  present  to  tlieir  readers, 
by  means  of  marginal  notes,  the  most  important  variations. 

Passing  from  these  considerations  to  Our  investigation 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bible,  the  contrast  would  l)c  amusing, 
if  it  were  not  so  serious. 

In  the  Doiiai  Bible  we  are  still  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
i6th  century.  It  would  t)c  unfair  to  say.  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  for  Gregory  Martin  and  Iiis  Rhcmish  brethren  were 
no  mean  scholars,  and  those  are  no  idle  boasts  on  tlie  title- 
pages  of  their  version:  "diligently  conferred  with  the 
Greek'*,  "diligently  conferred  with  the  Hebrew.  Greek  and 
other  Editions".  Vigorously  as  they  defend  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate in  their  prefaces,  and  closely  as  they  adhere  to  it  in 
their  entire  work,  they  nevertheless  produce  a  version  quite 
different  from  Wicklif's,  for  example,  or  that  of  any  other 
translator  who  had  only  the  Latin  and  not  the  original' 
tongues  before  him.  Yet  if  we  decline  to  do  injustice  to  the 
men  of  Douai  by  exaggerating  their  dependence  on  the  Vul- 
gate, we  are  the  more  emphatic  in  cliaructerizing  tliis  Cath- 
ohc  version  a  Bible  of  the  i6th  century.  The  basis  of  the 
text  of  the  Douai  Bibles  circulated  to-day  is  still  the  same  as 
that  of  the  first  editions.  The  prefaces  have  been  omitted, 
the  English  rendering  has  been  considerably  modernized  and 
even  assimilated  to  the  phraseolt^y  of  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion, and  the  marginal  notes  have  been  toned  down.  AQ 
these  arc  improvements.  But  the  text  itself  is  the  same. 
All  the  progress  of  the  centuries  between  is  unrecorded  for 
the  Catholic  reader.*" 

"The  estimate  of  these  later  editions  of  the  Douai  Bible,  ("most  im- 
properly so  called".  acc»r<linK  to  Mar.  Ward  in  art.  "Doujy  Bible"  fai 
the  Coiholif  Bneyrlopedia') ,  ei(prcsse<l  by  the  distmRuifthcd  Cnglisb 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  (Hwayj.  vol.  i.  pp.73- 100),  is  anything  but  favor- 
able. "So  far  AS  «implictty  and  energy  of  style  are  concerned,  the 
chanRCS  arc  ftenerally  for  the  worse."  "Qialloncr's  altcrntioni  were 
far  from  Kiritift  stability  10  the  text."  H«  calls  for  a  dcAtitte  rpvision 
eonducttfl  by  competent  scholars,  and  cndesvors  lo  show  tlic  great 
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Thus  far  in  general.  More  particularly,,  the  "type  ai 
text"  represented  by  the  Catholic  Bible  calls  for  remarks. 

The  basis  of  the  Uouai  text  is  avowedly  and  actually 
"the  old  \iilgar  appn)vcd  Latin",  "the  authcntical  Latin  ac- 
cording to  the  best  corrected  cojMes  of  the  same."  Not  onty 
do  the  men  of  Douai  in  their  prefaces  announce  and  defend 
this  their  position  while  attacking  the  text  used  bj-  Pr<v 
tcstint  translators,  bat  they  even  throw  down  this  bold  chal- 
lenge :  "What  then  do  our  countrymen  that  refuse  this  I^tm 
but  deprive  themselves  of  the  best?"  Even  in  our  own  day 
we  find  some  Catholic  writers  maintaining  (he  same  posi- 
tion. Thus  Hcinrich,  the  German  theologian:"  "In  declar- 
ing the  Vulgate  authentic,  the  Council  of  Trent  did  a  thing 

need  of  it.  This  pap^r  was  cslUd  (nrth  by  the  publicftlion  af  Dr. 
Lingafd's  "revision"  of  ihc  Rhcmiili  GosprU,  but  extended  in  ht 
saggcnions  far  beyond  the  timiu  of  an  ordlnar)'  review.  It  is  iiiieren- 
ing,  as  furnishing  a  fair  estimale  of  what  ought  to  havr  been  ilone, 
bat  has  not  been  done,  in  the  direction  of  imptovinK  and  fixing 
the  fom  of  Ihe  modem  Ei^sligh  Catholic  Bible.  "Out  principal  object 
at  present",  be  writes  (p.  79),  "is  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  Ctithoiie 
clergy,  anil  pamctilarly  the  Bishops  of  Ireland  and  the  Vicars  Apos- 
tolic of  England  and  Scotland,  to  the  want  of  a  comptett  revision 
of  the  [Douail  version  itself,  for  the  purpose  of  scltltnx  a  Kundard 
text,  from  which  edilurs  in  future  will  nol  be  allowed  to  depart  ,  .  . 
It  is  far  from  our  purpose  to  underlaltc  x  complete  exposure  ol  the 
many  pa»age«  which  want  entendation — tiTch  a  tank  would  rec|iiir«  a 
treatiftc.  In  order  to  confine  oursdvc*  within  nsuonnhle  limits,  we 
win  only  consider  the  necessity  which  a  new  revision  would  impose  on 
those  who  should  unilertJibe  tt.  of  a  miniite  and  often  compIicATed 
Study  of  the  original  texts.  We  have  scleeied  this  view  of  the  mallrf. 
I>ecause  we  think  it  the  point  must  ncgtecled  in  the  put,  and  ntont 
likely  to  be  overlooked,  and  to  form  the  Rriai  stumbling-block  in  any 
fiilure  revision.  For.  at  first  sight,  it  must  iippear  an  almost  stipcr- 
iluoiis  task  to  proceed,  in  such  an  iinderlaJiing,  beyond  the  accurate 
Study  of  the  work  immcdUtcly  transJaied.  The  Vulgate  is  written 
in  Latin,  and  it  would  therefore  appear  sufBcient  to  posMss  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  lunguage,  in  order  to  translate  any  work 
written  in  it  into  our  own.  It  is  onr  wish  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  such 
reasoning,  Bftd,  on  the  contrary,  to  show  what  varied,  and  often  dcli- 
cale.  questions  of  philology  the  transblion  niay  involve;  and  hnw 
irapoxsible  tt  is  to  correct  or  discover  the  mistakes  of  our  DouaI 
version,  without  a  constant  recourse  to  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek 
texts.  The  object  of  such  reference  will  be,  to  decide  the  true  mean- 
ing of  expressions  obscure  or  doubtful  in  the  Latin," 
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which  no  doubt  \&  easily  explicable  from  the  ecclesiastical 
standpoint  and  according  to  the  Catholic  principle  of  tradi- 
tion ;  but  at  the  same  time  its  choice  was  from  the  sdcntific- 
critical  standpoint  the  best.  For  critical  science  has  steadily 
become  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  text  of  the  Vul- 
gate is  on  the  whole  t!»e  best  and  most  tnistworthy  text, 
surpassing  not  only  other  versions  but  even  the  existing 
original-texts'*  in  correctness  and  trutworthincss :  for  evi- 
dently there  stood  at  the  command  of  the  framers  of  the 
Itala,  as  of  St.  Jerome,  far  older  and  better  original-texts 
than  the  oldest  ami  Ixst  of  the  manuscripts  preserved  to  us. 
c\'en  as  a  similar  fact  is  true  of  the  text  of  the  Septuagint 
received  by  the  Church,  over  against  the  Massora  that  is 
often  influenced  by  Jewish  polemic." 

Beside  this  boast,  put  this  admission  of  the  same  writer  :*• 
"By  no  means  is  the  possibility  of  textual  errors  and  mis- 
takes in  translation  hereby  excluded,  in  matters  that  do  not 
touch  Christian  doctrine  of  faith  and  morals". 

The  txrst,  then,  without  l)cing  jwrfect — this  is  precisely 
what  many  Catholics  claim  for  their  Latin  text  declared 
"authentic"  by  the  Council  of  Trent  We  say,  many;  for 
there  are  other  Catholic  writers  who  are  more  distrustful 
of  the  Vulgate.  Nearly  a  century  ago.  Leander  van  Ess.  a 
Catholic  priest  and  professor  at  Marburg,  published  an  ex- 
tended treatise  on  the  history  of  the  Vulgate,  whose  double 
object  was  to  show  his  fcllow-churchmcn  that  "the  Catholic 
is  not  legally  bound  to  the  Vulgate",  and  that  the  Vulgate 
of  to-day  is  a  badly  corrupted  form  of  a  mixture  of  faiUty 
translations  matle  in  large  part  from  a  degenerate  text. 

In  the  light  of  the  further  textual  studies  of  the  last 
century,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  van  Ess's  verdict  on  the 
value  of  the  Vulgate"  can  be  disputed  by  any  unprejudiced 

"■Dogmalik".  \o\.  i.  p.  8jof. 

**  l)y  "oKKJna! -texts"  thii  writer  means  th«  text  in  the  original  Ua- 
guagcs.  Hebrew  in  Ihc  Old  TeJtamciit  anil  Cr«k  in  (lie  New. 

'"Dognuilit".  p.  Sj.1 

•"  The  (listinctiun  »hoti1d  always  ht  obscrvti),  lietwecn  a  good  tcxi 
Xhe  iil»()1ute  nnti  ccclcstasiical  sense,  and  a  valuable  text   from  the 
standpoint  of   the  Ivxtual  critic.     For  example.  th«  New   Testament 
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thinlcer.  A  few  paragraphs  will  suffice  to  show  the  basis 
of  this  unfavorable  estimate  01  the  current  Vulgatc-text 

(j)  Its  history  has  been  a  career  of  increasing  corrup- 
tion, only  aggravated  by  repeated  attempts  to  correct  it 
"On  account  of  its  constant  and  frequent  use.  it  has  had 
35  many  and  as  unfortunate  exjKnenccs  as  other  manu- 
scripts and  books  have  had,  and  from  its  very  cradle  It  has 
been  so  uncritically  handled  in  even  its  better  parts  that 
later  attempts  at  improvement  have  not  been  able,  and  will 
not  be  able,  to  restore  it  to  purity."" 

(2)  The  circumstances  of  its  origin  were  not  favorable 
for  producing  a  faithful  version.  Briefly,  these  circum- 
stances were  as  follows. 

The  Old  Latin  version,  at  least  in  its  African  form,  dated 
back  to  the  2nd  century-,  as  quotations  by  Tertullian  and 
Cyprian  prove.  Besides  this  African  version,  there  existed 
one  or  more  versions  or  revisions  current  in  Europe  in  the 
3d  and  4th  centuries.**  These  Ijccamc  so  mixed  and  the 
confusion  of  text  thereby  produced  became  so  great,  that 
Augustine  bcHcvcd  there  must  have  been  innumerable  in- 

icxt  of  TischciidorCs  famous  manuscript  Alepli  iy  iiii  exccctlinjcly  valu- 
able text,  but  it  is  not  a  gooij  text  to  put  into  ihr  han<Ig  of  the  Church 
M  her  New  Tcitament.  A  textual  critic,  for  his  scientific  purpusc;, 
prefers  a  manuKript  einbcil]nne  a  dcKvnerate  lexi,  ev«n  an  almost 
luiintclligibk  trxt,  which  has  cacaiicil  soin«  e  1:1.-1  »iusticii]  r«ccnuon,  to 
another  iaanu«cript  ihat  reflects  that  recension,  rvcn  though  this  latter 
be  aioTr  ancient,  more  homogencoUR,  and  nliogriliFr  better  adapted 
for  ecclesiastical  use.  Illustrations  idIkIii  bv  drawn  from  the  hialory 
of  almoM  any  of  the  versions.  In  the  case  of  ihc  L^niiii  version,  the 
current  Vulgate  has  preserved  in  ihe  New  Testament  many  a  reading 
derived  from  the  Old  Latin  text,  and  thus  representing  the  Greek  text 
of  the  and  century;  here  lie*  it*  value  front  the  xianrl^ruint  of  the 
textual  critic.  But  iti  the  same  chapter  with  vich  a  critical  prize  aa 
one  of  these  readinit»,  there  ntay  stand  some  worthier  interpolation  or 
&cribal  corruption  thai  mars  ihc  version  for  Church  purpose*.  In  a 
word,  the  critic  can  pick  the  good  ard  leave  Ihe  had ;  the  Church  has  to 
take  all  indi*criminatcl>. 

"Van  Ess,  "(itJchUhlf  dcr  Vulgata",  p.  472!. 

"Scholars  arc  still  uncertain  as  to  the  exaci  rrlalinnship  of  the  three 
different  types  of  Old  Latin,  which  it  it  customary  to  designate  a«  the 
African,  the  European  and  Ihe  Italian.  This  at  least  is  their  true 
chronological  order. 
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dcjjcndcnt  tran^atore,*"  and  Jerome  could  say,""  "there  are 
almost  as  iiiany  versions  as  manufKripts".  To  remedy  this 
intolcraWe  state  of  aflrairs  Jerome,  at  the  request  of  Pope 
Damasus  (about  383),  set  himself  to  bring  order  out  of  the 
chaos.  His  first  work  was  the  revision  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, beginning:  with  the  Gospels.  He  next  produced  two 
editions  of  the  Psalter,  one  revised  according  to  that  text 
of  tite  Septuagint  which  was  comnionty  current  in  the 
Church,  and  the  other  according  to  the  corrected  text  of 
Origen's  great  critical  edition  of  the  Old  Testament  known 
as  the  Hexapla.  Then  Jerome  revised,  with  the  help  of  the 
Hcxapla,  the  books  of  Job,  Proverbs.  Ecclcsiastes,  Son^  of 
Solomon.  Chronicles,  and  probably  all  the  Old  Testament,** 
Of  the  Apocryplia  he  rendered  Tobias,  Judith,  and  the  addi- 
tions to  Esther  and  Daniel.  Finally — ^the  crowning  achieve- 
ment of  this  ancient  Biblical  scholar — Jerome  issued  a  fresh 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  made  directly  from  the 
Hebrew  original. 

Not  all  these  labors  found  complete  or  unanimous  accep* 
tance.  RuBinus  and  other  men  of  influence  were  uncom- 
promisingly opposed  to  Jerome  and  his  work.  Even  Atigtis- 
tine,  with  his  more  profound  but  less  critical  mind,  faiied 
for  a  time  (o  understand  and  appreciate,  lite  various  parts 
of  Holy  Scripture  thus  translated  or  revised  were  received 
differently:  some  readily,  as  the  New  Testament  revision. 
some  slowly,  as  the  so-called  "Gallican"  Psalter  (that  re- 
vised from  the  Hexapla).  and  some  not  at  all.  as  the  Psalter 


•D*-  doctr.  ehriit.,  ii.  11. 

"Preface  to  tlic  Four  Gospels,  addressed  to  Dainasus.  'Toi  tmi 
fwim  rremt'iaTia  ffie  Quot  c"dicfs."  As  Van  Em  urK«>.  p.  16,  Jcromt 
muM  hiie  intended  by  exeinplarin  siimeihtng  more  than  mere  corrap- 
lioni  in  the  eoiicet.  Whttber  rightly  or  wrongly,  Jcronw  had  io 
mind  nolliiitg  let«  than  dtvergeni  texts, 

"CoHijinrc  the  expression  in  the  wclt-known  passage  {Comm.  m 
TUntn  c.  III*,  "onmes  velrrlt  legii  libros  rmendore'',  \i  this  "all" 
is  literally  true,  the  rest  of  the  books  so  revised  have  been  !i>*t ;  but  then, 
Jeronie  ompUiiis  to  Augustine  of  this  very  thing:  "Plt'a^t»<  priorit 
Morit  amisimiu". 
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translated  from  the  Hebrew.'*  Side  by  side  with  ihese  prod- 
uce of  Jerome's  scholarship,  Uiere  lived  on  in  the  Church 
for  centuries  the  Old  Latin  versions,  until  at  length,  by  the 
7th  century,  the  great  reviser's  triumph  was  complete, 
though  dearly  bought  by  much  aclmixture  of  elements  incor- 
porated from  the  earlier  versions. 

Tlie  Vulgate  declared  authentic  by  the  Council  of  Trent, 
"that  old  and  vulgar  edition  whidi  has  been  approved  by 
long  use  through  so  many  centuries  in  the  Church",  the  Vul- 
gate of  the  official  Qcmcntinc  edition,  is  made  up,  therefore, 
of  the  following  heterogeneous  elements: 

The  Old  Testament  translated  from  the  Hebrew  by 
Jcrotnc,  but  witli  considerable  importations  from  the  Old 
Latin  versions  and  from  Jerome's  own  earlier  revisions  ac- 
cording to  the  Greek  (notably  the  entire  Psalter,  which  is 
his  second  revision,  according  to  the  Hexaptaric  text). 

The  Apocrj'pha.  partly  from  Jerome's  version,  partly 
from  the  Old  Latin  versions. 

The  New  Testament  according  to  Jerome's  restricted 
revision  of  the  old  versions.*' 

Such  being,  tn  brief,  the  origin  of  the  Vulgate,  it  is  not 
hard  to  sec  how  unfavorable  were  the  conditions  for  attain- 
ing the  best  possible  Latin  text.  Damasus,  in  whose  pon- 
tificate Jerome  commenced  his  task,  died  in  384.  The  Old 
Testament  translation  was  not  finished  until  405.  During 
all  tliat  time,  as  wc  learn  from  his  letters,  Jerome's  work 
was  being  issued,  frequently  (so  he  says)  snatched  up  be- 

**  h  is  a  curinus  fHct  that  those  pans  of  Jerome's  work  which  the 
Church  received  appsn-nlly  with  the  greatest  readiness,  were  jutt  the 
parti  ttiai  were  latest  in  tiudin^  umvcfsal  accciitaiKc-  On  tlic  contrary, 
his  Old  Teatanient  from  the  Hebrew,  against  which  the  whole  Church 
at  first  seemed  to  be  arrayed,  attained  general  currency  far  earlier 
than  his  New  Testament  revision,  and  as  n  conse(|uencc  the  former 
Mcaped  much  of  ihe  cor  nipt  if  it  thai  overtook  the  latter  tlirough  long- 
continued  use  side  by  side  with  the  Old  Latin. 

"How  restricted  this  revision  was,  may  be  learned  from  what  it 
said  below  of  the  ecdestastital  criticism  that  Jerome  dreaded,  and  like- 
wise from  many  expressiong  in  his  works,  such  as  the  following; 
"Ul  his  tanlHm.  qit'W  tensum  fidebaniHr  mularr.  eorrfntt,  rtUqua 
tnanrre  pattrrmur,  ut  fu^rimt"   (from  the  Preface  to  the  Gospels). 
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fore  he  was  through  with  its  correction.  Long:  passag« 
were  often  executed  in  incredible  haste.  ProverlK,  Ecclesi- 
astes  and  the  Song  o£  Solomon  were  completed  in  three 
days,  Tobit  in  one  day ;  "sometimes",  he  writes,  "I  reach  the 
total  of  a  thousand  verses  a  day"."*  He  used  an  amanuen- 
sis." His  eyesight  was  feeble."  Many  Hebrew  words  be 
failed  to  understand.  For  his  Latin  Jerome  himself  apolo- 
gizes:" "I  beg  of  you,  reader,  not  to  demand  that  finished 
style  which  through  long  study  of  the  Hebrew  longp,ie  I 
have  lost." 

But  the  greatest  hindrance  of  all  to  an  exact  version  was 
the  stubbornness  of  the  Latin  Church  in  holding  to  what 
was  familiar  even  though  wrong.  This  prevented  Jerome 
from  exercising  to  the  full  his  critical  gifts  or  using  the 
critical  material  that  he  possessed.  Again  and  again  he  com- 
plains of  this  opposition  to  all  change;  indeed  it  was  only 
the  same  spirit  of  obscurantism  and  cn\y  of  superior  learn- 
ing that  culminated  in  the  bitter  invectives  of  RuOinus,  Pal- 
ladius  and  his  other  personal  enemies.  He  undertook  the 
New  Testament  revision  and  all  his  earlier  work  in  this  fear 
of  offending.  The  well-known  passage  in  his  preface  to  the 
Gospels  addressed  to  Damasiis  shows  the  rigor  and  ignor- 
ance of  the  criticism  he  dreaded:  "Who  is  there."  he  adcs, 
"learned  or  unlearned,  that  will  not  break  out  with  charges 
of  forgery  and  sacrilege,  if  I  dare  to  add.  alter  or  amend 
anything  in  the  ancient  books?"  This  applies  to  his  earlier 
work.  But  that  the  same  dread  affected  even  his  latest 
work,  his  Old  Testament  translation,  is  shown  where  he 
says  of  it  :••  "Following  the  old  interpretation,  we  have  been 
unwilling  to  change  anything  that  was  not  doing  actual 
harm." 

(3)  But,  besides  the  history  of  the  Vulgate,  and  the  cir- 

"Comm.  on  Eph.,  book  ii  (at  the  bcKinning). 

"CoTHin.  on  Gal.,  book  iii  (at  t1ie  beK<i"ii"B)  -  "^faHfr  ocutorum  tt 
loliiu  cofpiuculi  infirmitatem,  maitu  mta  ipie  ntn  ttribQ." 

"On  &ckicl.  XX. 

"On  Haggat,  at  the  end. 

"Epjit.  lo  Sun.  and  Fretcl..  he  writes:  "fi*  Htbrato  iraiuftrtns 
ptagij  tut  LXX  inttrfrttum  eonjuttuJin*  eoptatA." 
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cumstances  attending  its  origin,  there  is  one  other  reason  for 
the  unfavorable  verdict  passed  upon  it.  The  Greek  texts 
from  which  much  of  it  was  made  were  corrupt 

In  the  New  Testament  there  stood  at  Jerome's  command 
a  good  Greek  text  But  it  was  particularly  in  the  New 
Testament  liial  Jerome  was  bound  most  closely  to  the  Latin 
text  already  current  in  the  Church.  Now  these  Old  Latin 
versions  were  early  in  their  origin,  and  for  purposes  of 
textual  criticism  to-day  they  rank  very  high  as  a  means  of 
confirming  the  earliest  readings  of  the  beat  Greek  manu- 
scripts. But  as  current  in  the  Church  in  Jerome's  day, 
these  did  not  present  what  could  in  any  sense  Iw  called 
a  good  text.  They  were  faulty  in  three  ways,  through 
errors  in  translation,  errors  in  transmission,  and  mixture 
widi  one  another.  ITie  Fathers  frequently  point  out  their 
shortcomings.  Jerome's  and  Augustine's  complaints  of 
them  arc  well-known.  Hilary's  complaint  is  less  often 
quoted:""  "The  Latin  translation,  ignorant  of  the  real  force 
of  what  is  said,  has  introduced  great  obscurity,  not  dis- 
cerning the  right  meaning  of  an  ambiguous  expression." 
And  Tertullian"*  pxmningly  calls  the  current  version  an 
"cversion",  so  completely  does  it  destroy  the  force  of  the 
original.  Yet  it  was  to  this  Old  JLatin  text  tliat  Jerome  must 
needs  adhere  in  his  New  Testament,  ahcring  as  little  as 
possible  and  curbing  his  critical  powers  lest  he  offend 
through  novelty.** 

In  the  Old  Testament  there  existed  three  different  texts 
among  which  the  Latin  translator  might  choose  his  original : 
the  Hebrew,  the  old  Greek  Septuaginl,  and  the  Greek  text 
of  Origen's  Hexapla,  with  its  asterisks  and  obelisks  to  in- 
dicate divergences  between  the  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagtnt 
readings.    As  has  been  seen,  Jerome  made  use  of  each  of 


"Tract,  in  Ptalrn,  jjS  (43I,  quoted  by  Van  Est,  p.  y, 

•*  De  monoaaiH..  c.  jri.  quoted  by  Van  Ess,  p.  9. 

"Jerome  says  that  he  selecteil  (or  hia  revision  of  the  Gospels  Greek 
mAtimcripu  "that  were  0I1I,  but  di<]  not  diller  much  from  the  (orni 
of  the  XMfi  text".  "I'ctermm,  uec  qaae  tnullvm  a  Uction'u  lalinae  con- 
suttudinis  dutftpartnt"  (from  TrcfacG  to  Gotpcli). 
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these  al  different  times.  Where  he  used  the  first,  the  He- 
brew, he  had  before  liiin  ahnost  precisely  tlK  same  text  as 
that  of  oitr  Hebrew  Bibles  lo-<lay,  a  good  text,  altogether  the 
best  attainable  even  with  the  means  now  at  our  command 
or  then  at  the  command  of  Jerome."*  Where  he  used  the 
Sepiuagiiit,  be  had  but  a  corrupted  text,  vitiated  by  cen- 
turies of  transmission,  and  even  in  its  best  state  often  unin- 
telligible in  Psalm  and  Prophet.  It  was  undoubtedly  due 
to  its  inherent  obscurity  that  the  "Roman"  Psalter  (that 
made  first  and  from  the  Scptuagint),  "was  soon  corrupted 
by  scribes  and  became  more  defective  than  the  former  un- 
revised  text".*'  Finally,  where  Jerome  used  the  Hexaplarii 
Greek  text,  he  liad  one  that  was  theoretically  good,  but 
practically  the  worst  of  all.  Both  tn  the  Greek  and  in  the 
Latin  manuscripts,  the  asterisks  and  obelisks  became  hope* 
lessly  displaced  through  the  error,  ignorance  or  indifference 
of  the  scribes,  and  "the  last  state  was  worse  than  the  first". 
While  intending  the  best  for  the  Biblical  text,  Origen  actual- 
ly introduced  more  confusion  that  that  which  he  set  about 
his  laborious  task  to  remedy.  The  obscurity  of  the  Psalter 
in  the  Vulgate  of  to-day,  and  in  the  Douai  Version  made 
from  it,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  Old  Latin  Psalter 
of  the  first  ages  of  the  Church,  translated  originally  from 
the  Septuagint  manuscripts  current  in  the  Western  Church, 
then  revised  in  accordance  with  the  Hexapla.  then  mixed 
with  readings  from  Jerome's  earlier  Psalter,  and  6nally 
corrupted  by  scribal  errors  through  centuries  of  transmis- 
sion in  the  Latin.'* 


"The  old  charges  of  intenttonat  Jewith  corruptions,  prcMcd  bjr 
nrlicr  Catholic  writers,  have  long  since  been  exploded,  unless  possibly 
in  one  or  two  passaites. 

•Van  Ess,  p.  loj,  who  ciuoccs  Jerome's  Prologue  to  Psalm  ii: 
"Quad  THftiitn  videtis  teripiorum  vHio  Jf^nvatum,  flnsgut  OHtujuum 
errorem,  qna"*  nooam  ftHftidalianftn  valere." 

"What  wonder,  then,  is  it  that  we  find  in  the  Douai  Psaller  such 
monairosieics  as  the  following: 

Ps,  Ixv  (Ixiv).  10  {ii).  Tor  "Thou  makest  it  soft  with  showers: 
Tliou  blcsstst  the  springing  thereof," 

Douai  reads:    "Inebriate  her  rinrs;  tit  ber  drops  so  she  shall  re- 
joice springing". 
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'in  the  light  of  these  historical  facts,  drawn  from  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers,  confirmed  by  examination  of  the 
Vulgate  itself,  and  marshalled  by  a  Catholic  writer,  what 
is  to  be  said  of  HeinrJch's  boast  quoted  3bo%-e,  that  in  the 
Vulgate  we  have  "on  the  whole  tlie  best  and  most  triist- 
worihy  text,  surpassing  not  only  other  versions,  but  even 
the  existing  original-texts  in  correctttess  and  trustworthi- 
ness?" 

Such  then  is  the  text  that  formed  the  basis  of  the  Douai 
Version.  The  comparison  of  it  with  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
originals  was,  as  has  been  remarked,  no  idle  boast,  for  evi- 
dences are  forthcoming  throughout,  but  particularly  in  the 
New  Testament,  that  these  translators  felt  free  to  have  re- 
course to  the  Greek  because  of  the  multiplicity  of  Latin 
readings.**  "We  bind  not  ourselves",  say  they,  "to  the 
points  of  any  one  copy,  print  or  edition  of  the  vulgar  Latin, 
in  places  of  no  controversy,  but  follow  the  pointing  most 
agreeable  to  the  Greek  and  to  the  Fathers'  commentaries." 
"We  translate  sometime  the  word  that  is  in  the  Latin  mar- 
gin, and  not  that  in  the  text,  when  by  the  Greek  or  the 
Fathers  we  sec  it  is  a  manifest  fault  of  the  writers  hercto- 


Ps.  IxvJii  (Ixvii).  IS  (i6).  "A  mounuin  of  God  is  the  mountain  of 
Bflshsn;    A  high  moimtam  is  ihc  mountaia  of  Bashaw." 

Douiki  reads:    "A  mouutum  cruilded  as  dicoc,  a  fat  moutitain." 

Ps.  Ixxii  (Ixxi).  16.  "There  itiall  be  abundance  (marein,  a  handful) 
of  grain  in  the  earth  upoci  the  top  of  the  mounUiiu." 

Douai  reads:    "There  jhaJl  be  a  firmanient  in  the  carih  in  the  tops 
of  the  mountains." 

(From  Eadie.  "The  English  Biblr",  vol.  ii.,  p.  144,  where  sec'  numer- 
ous other  examples.) 

"Bellarminc,  the  leading  Jesuit  theologian  of  the  l6th  century, 
allows  recourse  to  the  text  in  the  original  tnnyue«  tinder  these  four 
conditions:  when  the  Latin  text  (1)  seems  to  ihow  an  error  of  copy- 
ists; (3)  exhibits  uncertainty  of  reading  ihrouKh  variation  in  the 
Latin  codicei;  (j)  contains  an  expression  of  Joiibic  siiriiirication  :  or 
C43  may  receive  a  fuller  undcrslanrilng  by  comparison  of  the  original. 
It  should  not  be  forRPiten  that  the  tirst  edition  of  the  Rheinish  Testa* 
mcnt  (15^3)  appeared  a  dccadi;  before  llic  publication  of  those  officii] 
editions  of  the  Vuluaic  which  had  been  called  for  bj  the  Conncil  of 
'Trent  The  New  Teslamcnt  text  of  the  Douai  Biiitc  (1605-10),  how- 
ever, i(  said  to  be  conforntcd  to  the  text  of  the- official  Clementine 
VulffBte. 
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fore,  that  mistook  one  word  for  another."  In  a  word,  thdr- 
prarticc  was  better  than  their  theory,  for,  as  has  been  wdl 
pointed  out,  their  "critical  rules  and  opinions  are  cliaracter- 
ized  by  a  peculiar  lubricity.  Their  statement  is  that  the 
Latin  does  usually  agree  with  the  Greek  text ;  that  any  dis- 
agreement is  often  found  to  be  coincident  with  some  old 
copy,  'as  may  be  seen  in  Stephens'  margin',  and  that  the 
adversaries  sometimes  accept  such  marginal  readings;  that 
where  Greek  copies  exhibit  a  different  text,  the  Vulgate  is 
found  to  agree  with  patristic  qwotations;  that  emendations 
may  be  resorted  to  if  such  authority  be  wanting,  or  recourse 
may  be  had  to  the  Latin  Fathers,  and  if  in  this  appeal  dis- 
crepancy should  be  found,  the  blame  is  to  be  laid  to  'the 
great  diversity  and  multitude*  of  Latin  copies.  So  that  in 
this  easy  and  incoherent  way  of  moving  from  post  to  pillar, 
as  often  as  their  position  is  felt  to  be  untenable,  the  superi- 
ority of  the  Latin  translation  to  the  Greek  original  is  dem- 
onstrated."" 

The  Version, 

The  most  immediately  obvious  difference  which  the  Prot- 
estant notices  between  the  Catholic  Bible  and  his  own  Bible 
13  in  tlicir  canon;  the  most  surprising  difference  is  in  their 
text ;  the  most  pervasive  and  characteristic  difference  is  to  be 
found  in  the  motives  and  methods  of  their  version,  that  is. 
in  the  actual  work  of  translating  into  the  English  tongue 
their  respective  originals. 

The  motives  and  methods  of  translators  may  be  com- 
pared both  abstractly,  as  formulated  in  the  principles  avowed 
in  their  prefaces  and  other  explanatory  writings,  and  con- 
cretely, as  cxiiibited  in  their  practice,  their  actual  produc- 
tions. As  just  intimated,  the  translators  of  the  Catholic 
Bible  differ  from  the  translators  of  the  Protestant  Bible  in 
both  motives  and  mcthocK  both  avowed  principles  and  evi- 
dent practice. 

First,  their  motives. 

The  long  prefaces  originally  published  with  the  Rh«im* 

"Eadic,  vol.  ii.,  p.  laa 
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New  Testament  and  the  Douai  Old  Testament  set  forth  the 
intention  of  those  English  exiles  who,  "having  compassion 
to  see  our  beloved  countrymen,  with  extreme  danger  of  their 
souls,  use  only  such  profaJic  translations,  and  erroneous 
men's  mere  phantasies,  for  the  pure  and  blessed  word  of 
truth,  mud)  also  moved  thereuttlo  by  the  desires  of  many 
devout  persons :  have  set  forth,  for  you  (benign  readers) 
the  New  Testament  to  begin  withal,  trusting  that  it  may 
give  occasion  to  you.  after  diligent  perusing  thereof,  to  lay 
away  at  least  such  of  tlieir  impure  versions  as  hitlierto  you 
have  been  forced  to  occupy."  Now  the  many  sections  of 
these  prefaces  devoted  to  an  elaborate  attack  upon  the  gen- 
eral circulation  of  vernacular  Bibles  seera  to  prepare  the  way 
but  ill  for  any  vernacular  Bible,  but  they  at  least  serve  this 
purpose:  to  underscore  with  a  hundred-fold  emphasis  this 
statement  of  motive  when  at  length  it  is  given.  The  evident 
hostility  to  all  vulgarizing  of  this  esoteric  treasure  of  God's 
Word  (this  "pearl"  that  must  not  be  "cast  before  swine")," 
is  in  fact  the  exact  measure  of  the  compelling  force  that 
ui^d  these  translators  to  what  was  in  itself  an  unwelcome 
task.  So  strong,  then,  was  this  purfjose  in  them,  to  undo 
the  harm  that  existing  English  versions  were  doing. 

The  impression  thus  openly  created  in  the  prefaces  is  only 
deepened  by  the  study  of  wluit  they  produced.  The  char- 
acter of  its  numerous  controversial  notes  may  be  judged 
from  this  estimate  passed  upon  them  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic priest,  Alexander  Geddes  (1787)  :**  "The  translation  is 
accompanied  with  virulent  annotations  against  the  Protest- 
ant religion,  and  is  manifestly  calculated  to  support  a  sys- 
tem, not  of  genuine  catholicity,  but  of  transalpine  popery."** 

"Similarly,  Cardinal  Hosius,  "De  txprrtso  vtrbo  Dti"  I,  p.  640: 
"Laitis  Uctiontm  Sc.  fermittere  est  Mnclum  <anibus  dart  rl  margori- 
tai  ante  pareos:  projictrr." 

"Author  of  the  lenrncd  treatise  "Dt  tttSgarivm  S.  Scr,  vertionum 
ttJiif".  freely  riled  by  Van  Ess.  of.  cU. 

"Tlie  original  New  Tcsiamenl  notes  wero  prepared  by  Riciiard 
BriHow.  Their  character  maj-  be  judged  from  tliif  latest  chapter  in 
their  hiflory:  when  reprinted  at  Dublin  a  cetitury  ago  (by  McNamara- 
Coync,    tSi6,  with   ArchbLihop  Troy't  approbation),  they  aroused  to 
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On  the  oth«r  hand,  a  careful  inspection  of  the  text  of  their 
version  reveals  the  substantial  truthfulness  of  that  solemn 
asseveration  with  which  their  preface  to  the  New  Testament 
clases :  "Thus  we  have  endeavoured  ...  to  deal  nxKt 
sincerely  before  God  and  man,  in  translating  and  expound- 
ing the  most  sacred  text  of  the  Holy  Testament."  Allow 
them  their  uncritical  Vulgate-text,  with  its  variety  of  read- 
ings to  support  whatever  was  most  congenial  to  the  Rom- 
ish system;  grant  them  the  methods  of  translating  which 
they  adopt  and  defend ;  and  one  must  admit  that  on  the 
whole  they  have  "dealt  most  sincerely  in  translating  the  most 
sacred  text".  While  distinctively  Romish  ecclesiastical 
terms  are  retained,  such  as  sacrament,  penance,  priest,  this 
is  in  line  with  an  avowed  principle  of  their  method.  If 
"Woman,  what  have  I  to  do  with  thee?"  (John  2:4)  is 
rendered :  "What  is  to  me  and  thee,  woman?"  in  order  to 
avoid  even  the  appearance  of  a  slight  to  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
this  also  is  hut  a  literalism  and  in  accord  with  another  prin- 
ciple laid  down  in  the  preface.'"  Thus  motive  and  method 
are  intermingled  in  such  a  way  that  while  the  method  is 
defended  on  independent  grounds,  the  real  reason  for  hs 

much  indignation  tn  Gr«s[  nrilaiit  thai  the  maticr  was  brought  up  in 
Parliament,  and  the  Ardibishop  n(  Dublin  and  the  rest  of  the  Roman 
Clergy  were  conalrained  lo  wlUi<tniw  their  approliation.  Tliewe  »nno- 
taticint  frequently  descend  from  doctrines  to  personalities:*  lot  exam- 
ple, the  "two  maslers"  of  Mall.  vi.  34  are  explained  as  "Chritt  and 
Calvin",  with  more  alliteTativc  skill  than  cxegclicnl  soundness.  Some 
note*  that  do  not  assail  the  Protolanis  maintain  peculiar  Rocnu 
Caiholtc  (li)clnn«3,  in  a  spirit  that  may  be  judged  frum  tlie  following 
examples  (cited  Uy  llr.  Sadie,  vol.  ii.  p.  145): — On  II  Tim.  iv;  "The 
parable  also  of  tlie  men  sent  into  the  vineyard  proveth  that  licavcn  is 
our  own  right,  bargained  for  and  wrought  for,  and  accordingly  paid 
unto  us  as  our  hire  at  the  day  of  judgment."  On  Rev.  vi,  9:  "Saint* 
be  present  at  their  tombs  and  relics."  On  Rev.  xvii.  6;  "Putting  here- 
tics la  death  is  not  to  shed  the  blood  of  the  saints."  "Heresy  and 
apoau!)'  from  the  Catholic  faith  punishable  by  death." 

"Later  Catholic  editor*  arc  less  fair  than  the  Rhemttis  in  this  pat* 
sage.  Both  Haydoclt'«  and  Troy's  Bibles  read:  "Woman,  what  i«  that 
to  mc  and  to  Ihec?"  Of  the  alternative  inierprciatii>ns  permitted  by 
the  wording  of  th«  oriicinal  edition  (and  so  explained  in  an  accompany- 
ing note),  these  editors  have  thua  adopted  unreservedly  the  {nferior 
choice,  simply  because  It  better  agrees  with  Roman  Catholic  dogma. 
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adoption  is  to  be  sought  in  the  motive.  Every  point  is  to 
be  made,  in  the  text,  that  can  honestly  be  made,  against 
Protestantism  and  for  Roman  Catholicism. 

Of  the  motives  of  later  editors  of  the  Douai  Bible  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  said.  In  accordance  with  the  changed  sfMiit 
of  the  times,  the  English  Catholic  Bible  was  to  be  made  less 
vinjleni.  less  strikingly  sectarian  and  partis.in.  Yet  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  puriwse  of  its  original  translators,  this 
"minority  Bible"  was  not  lo  lose  its  identity  by  yielding  its 
distinctive  features,  nor  fail  in  its  mission  of  counteracting 
the  balefid  inHuence  of  Protestant  Bibles.  The  approved 
English  Bibles  of  Catholic  America  to-d.iy  show  the  work- 
ing of  both  these  motives.  No  concession  is  made  on  the 
canon,  and  practically  none  on  the  text;  the  changes  in  trans- 
lation are  more  to  modernize  the  language  than  to  broaden 
the  spirit;  the  chief  concession  lies  wholly  outside  the  ver- 
sion as  such,  in  the  omission  of  the  now  indefensible  prefaces 
and  in  the  alteration  of  the  original  annotations.  Yet  it  is 
emphatically  to-day.  as  it  was  three  centuries  ago,  the  Bible 
of  a  sect;  as  we  have  had  a  Unitarian  Bible,  and  a  Baptist 
Bible,  so  in  the  Douai  Version  we  have  a  Roman  Catholic 
Bible." 

But,  second,  dilferent  motives  have  led  to  the  adoption 
of  different  methods.  It  is  therefore  to  the  consideration  of 
tliese  methods  of  the  Catholic  translators  that  we  are  now 


"It  is  customary  now  to  print  on  the  fly-leaf  o(  CatKoUc  Bibles, 
logeiher  wiih  the  certified  approbation  of  the  ecdcmtiicx  hnving  jur- 
isdiction, two  p:tpal  pronounccmrnU  of  the  iRlh  century  in  favor  of 
vernacular  Bibles:  (i)  ihc  decree  o(  Benedict  XIV  (1757)  which  pcr- 
miti  "to  all  the  (aithfii!  lo  read  the  Holy  Scripiures  in  their  molher- 
tongue,  if  the  translations  arc  appruvcJ  tiy  the  ApoiColic  See,  dt  pro* 
vided  with  notes  from  the  Fathers  or  from  Catliolic  tchnlars":  and 
(2)  the  letter  of  Pius  VI  to  Archbithap  Martini  (1778)  commenc- 
ing his  Italian  vcTiion  of  the  Bible,  ll  may  be  remarked  in  paaiing  that 
thit  Italian  Bible  appeared  in  23  quarto  volumes.  Hardly  B  popular 
Bible,  ihisl  A  later  edition  of  it,  without  notes  (1818),  was  at  once 
put  "on  the  index"  of  prohiliited  bciolu.  "Furthermore,  the  Encyclical 
of  I-eo  XII  ^1^24)  mnkcs  no  cxccpiiunit  in  its  denunciation  of  tlie 
"poisonous  pastures"  of  vernacular  Bibles,  by  whose  publication  "more 
eril  than  advant&Ke  will  arise  because  of  the  rashness  of  men". 
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brouglit;  first,  to  their  avowed  principles,  and  second,  to  the 
faithlessness  and  success  with  which  these  principles  are 
carried  out. 

"We  are  vtry  precise  and  rdi^ous",  say  the  Rhemists, 
"in  following  our  copy,  the  old  vulgar  approved  Latin:  not  { 
only  in  sense,  which  we  hope  we  always  do,  Init  sometimes  in 
the  very  words  also  and  phrases."  Again,  "we  have  used  no 
partiality  for  the  disadvantage  of  our  adversaries,  nor  no 
more  license  than  is  sufferable  in  translating:  ...  ac- 
knowledging with  St.  Jerome,  that  in  other  writings  it  is 
enough  to  give  in  translation,  sense  for  sense,  but  that  in 
Scriptures,  lest  we  miss  Ihe  sense,  we  must  keep  the  very 
wor<ls."  And  again,  "knowing  that  tlic  good  and  simple 
may  easily  be  seduced  by  some  few  obstinate  persons  of  per- 
dition, .  .  .  and  finding  by  experience  this  same  sayir^ 
of  St.  Augustine  to  be  most  true,  'If  the  prejudice  of  any 
erroneous  persuasion  prcoccupatc  the  mind,  whatsoever  the 
Scripture  liath  to  the  contrary,  men  take  it  for  a  figurative 
speech' :  for  these  causes,  and  somewhat  to  help  the  faithful 
reader  in  the  difliculties  of  divers  places,  wc  have  also  set 
forth  reasonable  large  annotations." 

Here  is  a  profession  of  three  principles  in  the  method  of 
making  a  version:  first,  honest  rendering;  second,  literal 
rendering;  and  third,  polemic  and  doctrinal  notes.  Docs  a 
candid  examination  of  the  version  show  actual  adherence  to 
the  principles  thus  advertised  ? 

It  does.  In  treating  of  the  motives  we  have  already  seen 
the  sincerity  of  the  Rhemists  in  the  rendering  of  their  text 
such  as  it  was.  Through  all  tlie  violent  attacks  of  English 
Protestants,  this  boast  has  never  been  proved  idle  If  the 
English  form  in  which,  for  example,  they  clothed  Christ's 
language  to  Mary  in  John  2:4  is  an  expression  less  oflfen- 
sive  to  cars  accustomed  to  hearing  Marj-'s  name  coupled  with 
the  attributes  of  divinity,  it  is  at  least  no  falsification  of  the 
original ;  it  is  too  literal,  it  is  un-English,  its  Catholic  motive 
is  transparent;  but  it  is  not  dishonest. 

Literalism  is  the  most  marked  characteristic  of  the  Doual 
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Bible.  Being'  made  from  the  Latin,  this  literalism  means 
1-attnity  of  phraseoli^,  and  as  it  is  carried  to  an  extreme, 
it  means  Latinity  of  diction  to  a  degree  unequalled  by  any 
popular  book  in  our  tongue.  There  are,  it  is  true,  many 
good  Saxon  words  and  phrases.  A  few  of  tlicse  are  even 
used  in  this  version  for  the  first  time ;  the  bulk  of  them  are 
borrowed  from  earlier  English  versions :  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment mainly  from  Coverdale,  who  like  the  Catholics  trans- 
lated this  Testament  from  the  Latin,  and  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, strange  to  say,  predominatingly  from  the  men  of 
Geneva,  the  most  Protestant  of  all  the  translators.^'.  Yet 
the  distinctive  tone  of  the  Douai  Bible  is  its  excessive  use 
of  Latin  words  carried  over  bodily  into  English,  either 
graced  with  an  English  termination,  or  sometimes  quite  un- 
changed, hke  gratis  and  depositum.  Master  Fulke  makes 
fun  of  their  professed  intention  to  transfer  into  English  the 
Greek  words  retained  by  the  Latin  translators  and  so  present 
in  the  Vulgate.  *'As  for  Greek  terms",  he  writes,'*  "which 
may  well  enough  be  expressed  in  the  English  tongue,  we  see 
no  cause  why  we  should  retain  tliein,  as  Parasceve,  asymes, 
neophyte.  And  if  you  had  so  religious  a  care  to  use  all  the 
Greek  words  in  your  English  translation  which  you  find  in 
your  vulgar  Latin  text,  then  you  would  as  well  have  trans- 
lated these  and  such  like  Greek  words  as  your  Latin  text 
hath:  Magi,  Mages,  and  not  as  you  have  done.  Sages; 
Ecclesia,  Ecclcse,  not  Church;  Architrichlinus.  Architrich- 
line,  not  Chief  Steward ;  Encoenia,  Encenes,  not  Dedication ; 


"It  is  but  very  recemly  that  sysuniaiic  comparison  has  revealed  the 
clotcnces  of  llie  bonds  liy  wliich  tlie  Rheinish  Tettamcnt  is  bcMind,  on 
the  one  side  to  die  i6lh  ceniury  versions  that  preceded  it,  and  on  the 
Other  iide  to  the  Amhorlzed  Version  of  1611,  Sec  "The  Part  of 
Rkfioti  in  llif  Makmg  of  the  EuglUh  Bible",  by  J.  G.  Caridoii.  CD- 
Oxford,  1902.  This  writer  sives  a,  table  containing  over  six  hun- 
dred passaRcs  in  the  New  TcKtatncnt  common  to  the  Authomeil, 
Rlicims  and  Cc'ieva  versions.  Arid  besides  these,  there  are  dnubtlei* 
some  other),  common  to  Rheims  and  Geneva,  th.it  were  not  mbw 
quentty  adojited  by  the  Authorised  Version. 

*"A  Confutation  of  She  Rhemith  Testament'.  Prefiicc.  A  little 
freedom  has  been  u'cd  in  recasting  Fulke's  sentences  for  greater  clear- 
OMS. 
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Dyscolis,  Discoles,  not  Wa>'ward;  Pyra.  Pyre,  not  Fire; 
Nauclervs,  Nauclere,  not  Master  of  the  Ship;  Typhonicus, 
Typhonic,  not  Tempestuous;  Bolis,  Bole,  not  Sound; 
Artcmon,  Artemon,  not  Mainsail ;  Dithalassus,  Dithalass.  not 
a  Place  between  the  Two  Seas:  where,  if  we  should  pick 
quarrels  as  you  do  against  us,  we  should  make  ourselves  to 
all  wise  people  ridiculous,  as  you  are." 

A  selected  example  will  show  to  readers  unfamiliar  with 
the  Rheims  Testament  the  practical  effect  of  this  principle 
of  literalism.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  chapter  three, 
Paul  is  made  to  say:  "To  me  the  least  of  all  the  saints  b 
given  this  grace,  among  the  Gentiles  to  evangelize  the 
unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,  and  to  illuminate  all  men  what 
is  the  dispensation  of  the  sacrament  hidden  from  worlds  in 
God.  who  created  all  things:  that  the  manifold  wisdom  of 
God  may  be  notified  to  the  Princes  and  Potcstals  in  the  celes- 
tials by  the  Church,  according  to  the  prefinition  of  worlds." 
What  wonder  lliat  the  Protestants  of  their  day  were  tempted 
to  taunt  them  with  intentional  obscurity  for  the  simple  Eng- 
lish reader,  as  where  in  the  address  prefixed  to  the  Author- 
ized Version  we  read:  "We  have  shunned  the  obscurity  of 
the  Papists,  in  their  asymes,  tunike,  rationail,  holocausts, 
prepuce,  pasche,  and  a  number  of  such  like,  whereof  their 
late  translation  is  full,  and  that  of  purpose  to  darken  the 
sense,  that  since  they  must  needs  translate  the  Bible,  yet  by 
the  language  thereof  it  may  be  kept  from  being  understood." 
Fulkc,  hhint  as  always,  says:"'  "Not  the  desire  i/f  sincerity, 
but  rather  of  obscurity,  hath  made  you  tlirust  in  a  great 
number  of  words,  not  only  Hebrew  or  Syriac,  which  are 
found  in  the  Greek  text,  but  also  Greek  and  I.^tin  words, 
leaving  the  English  words  of  the  same,  which  by  long  use 
are  well  known  and  familiar  in  the  English  tongue."  Severe 
as  are  these  arraignments,  it  cannot  Ijc  denied  that  the 
Rhemish  translators  threw  themselves  open  to  them  by  their 
slavish  adherence  to  the  Latin  before  them.  It  is  no  dis- 
credit to  their  skill  in  English,  for  many  a  felicitous  turn 

■■  Op.  tit. 
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proves  mastery  of  their  motlicr-iongue.  Rather,  it  is  but 
another  evidence  of  that  crani[>cd  and  illiberal  view  of  tlte 
uses  of  Scripture  which  is  openly  avowed  in  their  preface, 
but  which  Catholics  of  this  later  day  are  at  great  pains,  if 
not  to  contradict,  at  least  to  modify  and  explain  away. 

Such  was,  and  such  remains,  an  all-ptrvasive,  obtnisive 
blemisli  of  a  version  of  which  a  distinguished  Protcslnni  like 
Alford  could  say:^*  "With  many  great  defects,  it  is  by  far 
the  most  carefully  made  of  all  in  our  language",  (that  is,  up 
till  1868,  the  year  he  wrote  thAc  words)  ;  and  of  which  an 
authority  on  the  English  Bible  like  Dr.  Moultoii  of  Cam- 
bridge could  write:"  "Every  other  English  version  is  to  be 
preferred  to  this,  if  it  must  be  (aken  as  a  whole;  no  other 
English  version  will  prove  more  instructive  to  the  student 
who  will  take  the  pains  to  separate  what  is  good  and  usefnl 
from  what  is  ill-advised  and  wrong". 

Of  the  third  principle,  the  association  of  polemic  and 
doctrinal  notes  with  the  sacred  Scripture,  enough  has  per- 
haps been  said  already.  Catholics  have  taken  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  in  modifying  the  tone  of  the  original  note^. 
It  remains  fur  them  to  acknuwkdgc  the  justice  of  that 
principle  upon  which  Protestants  now  firmly  stand:  an 
unmixed  Word  of  God;  a  Bible  without  note,  interpretative 
heading,  controversial  preface  or  appendix:  a  volume  that 
in  its  canon,  text  and  rendering  presents  to  its  reader  <ts 
nearly  as  possible  that,  and  only  that,  which  "men  lipakc 
from  God.  being  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit". 

If  there  is  any  unity  discoverable  io  tlie  complex  impres- 
sion left  by  the  detailed  exhibition  of  these  differences 
between  the  English  Bible  of  the  Catholic  and  that  of  tlic 
Protestant,  is  it  not  to  be  found  in  that  one  great  outstanding 
contrast  between  the  Romish  and  the  Protestant  interpreta- 
tions of  Christianity?  Romanism  seeks  to  save  the  world 
by  the  spread  of  a  single,  infallible,  visible  Qiurch;  Protes- 
tantism, by  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  of  God's  grace  in  Christ. 

^Contrmforary  Rti'ttw"  i%6»,  VIII.  Jja. 
""Wwlory  of  Ihf  Enfftish  Bible",  p-  18S. 
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The  two  views  of  the  vernacular  Bible  spring  from 
contrasted  views  of  the  essence  of  Christianity. 

To  ihc  Romanist,  the  Bible  is  one  of  the  sources  of  the 
Church's  doctrine,  written  by  men  of  the  Cliurch  (of  course 
under  the  Spirit's  inspiration),  committed  to  the  care  of  the 
Church,  authenticated  by  the  Church,  interpreted  infallibly 
throi^h  ihc  head  of  the  Church,  designed  for  the  uses  of 
the  Qiurch.  As  sucli,  the  Bible  for  tlie  men  of  Rheims  and 
Douai  numbered  such  books  in  its  canon  as  the  Church  of 
Rome  pronounced  divine.  It  existed  in  its  only  authentic 
form  in  a  (hypothetical)  perfect  edition  of  the  Vulgate,  the 
text  of  the  Roman  Church.  It  was  to  be  translated  and 
issued,  in  the  vernacular,  if  at  all.  only  in  such  forms  of 
speech,  at  such  times,  and  with  such  interpretative  accom- 
paniments, as  might  best  serve  the  Churcli's  immediate  need. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Bible  is  to  the  Protestant  the 
message  of  God  to  mankind  about  salvation,  promised  and 
prepared  for.  granted  and  urged.  As  such,  the  Bible  for  the 
makcis  of  the  Protestant  version,  in  all  its  various  editions, 
:a  the  book  of  the  Saviour,  containing  the  books  vouched  for, 
where  jjossihle,  by  Oirist  Himself,  where  that  was  chrono- 
logically ini[K»ssibIc,  by  those  who  lived  nearest  to  Him.  Its 
only  authentic  form  is  that  given  it  primitively  by  its  divine 
Author,  while  present  editions  are  more  or  less  authentic 
only  according  as  they  more  or  less  exaaly  reproduce  that 
fomL  And  it  is  to  be  faithfully  translated  into  every  tongue 
of  earth,  left  quite  unmixed  with  the  words  of  men,  and  by 
the  most  practical  form  given  the  widest  possible  circulation. 
It  is  by  such  means,  the  Protestant  believes,  that  the  salva- 
tion of  God  can  Ixst  be  spread,  which  lies  indeed  in  a  "king- 
dom", but  one  that  is  "not  eating  and  drinking,  but  right- 
eousness and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit". 

Too  much,  however,  must  not  be  made  of  this  contrast  in 
ultimate  princxpta  as  determining  necessarily  the  attitude  of 
Catholic  and  Protestant  respectively  toward  these  problems 
of  Biblical  scholarship  and  dissemination.  For  there  have 
been  not  a  few  in  the  Ronun  Catholic  Church,  like  Leander 
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van  Ess,  who,  as  right  in  their  conclusions  as  they  were 
illt^cal  in  their  processes,  have  come  out  squarely  for  a 
vernacular  Bible  constructed  wholly,  in  canon,  text  and  ver- 
sion, on  the  principles  that  have  yielded  us  our  Protestant 
Bible.  To  the  words  of  van  Ess"  would  that  all  Christians, 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  could  say  a  hearty  amen ! — "As  sure 
as  it  is  that  the  hostile  assertion  by  each  Christian  confession 
that  it  alone  possesses  the  true  Bible,  has  done  much  to 
sunder  Christian  from  Christian  and  to  break  the  bond  of 
love  and  peace ;  just  so  surely  will  it  come  to  pass  that  Chris- 
tians will  draw  nearer  to  each  other,  if  the  belief  becomes 
more  general  that  all  Christian  confessions  have  one  and  the 
same  Bible,  and  at  length  even  one  and  the  same  version-  in 
their  own  tongue,  and  not,  like  children,  childishly  quarrel 
about  rival  Church-versions;  if  in  the  Catholic  Church  the 
distribution  of  the  Bible  becomes  more  wide-spread,  while  m 
the  Protestant  Church  there  returns  that  old  pious  belief  in 
the  Bible,  which  the  unchristian  spirit  of  the  age  is  striving 
to  destroy." 
Princeton.  J.  Oscak  Boyd. 

**  In  the  preface  to  his  "Geschkhle  der  Vulgata". 
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JutijiH  llie  Emperor,  of  the  dynasty  o£  the  "Great"  Con- 
slfintiiie  whose  nephew  he  was,  will  always  be  an  object  of 
wide  concern  and  curious  interest.  The  student  of  the 
History  of  Christianity  no  less  than  the  philosopher,  the 
politician  and  historian  as  well  as  the  classicist,  cannot  but 
approach  his  dgutt  and  personality  witti  many  que»- 
tions.  Apostasy  from  Oiriatianity  is  indeed  not  nearly  so 
common  as  is  the  quiet  denial  or  the  practical  renunciation 
of  tts  noble  and  transcendental  postulates,  but  here  we  deal 
Willi  one  who  after  some  substantial  acquaintance  with  his- 
torical Giristianity,  a  pupil  of  Eusebius,  thoufih  probably 
iwvcr  more  than  a  very  young  and  merely  academic  Chris- 
tian, was  won  Eor  paganism  largely  through  philosophical 
influences  as  welt  as  by  the  glamor  which  overwhelmed  his 
young  and  eager  mind  and  by  the  power  inherent  in  what 
he  certainly  considered  a  surpassing  and  triumphant  cul- 
tUTC. 

"Paganism" — how  easily  do  we  pen  the  word,  how  glibly 
often  do  we  utter  the  tenn!  Many  years  of  earnest  and 
exact  reading  have  at  last  taught  the  present  writer  to  dis- 
abuse his  mind  and  to  redeem  his  historical  vision  from 
nuich  of  the  idealizing  glamor  which  like  an  iridescent  film 
— but  Mill  a  film — has  somehow  come  to  cling  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  classical  world  in  its  distant  reflection.  Fine 
letters  and  exquisite  marbles  and  bronaes  and  architecture. 
as  well  as  Ihc  dead  mechanism  of  sheer  tradition,  have  much 
to  do  with  this  artificial  and  grossly  uiihistorical  perversion 
of  |)ers|>cclivc. 

I'rom  the  fine  and  wearisome  theories  spun  out  by 
archaeologists  and  other  aesthetical  persons  concerning 
Greek  Keligion  so  called,  let  us  turn  b.ack  for  a  moment,  to 
certain  data  furnished  by  an  earnest  devotee  of  both  that 
culture  and  that  religion.  Pausanias.*  In  him  we  have  a 
'Cf.  the  wriler't  Ttslimonmm  Animtu  1908.  pp.  sijq. 
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veritable  exemplar  of  tlie  renascence  generally  associated 
with  Hadrian — Paiisanias.  I  say,  type  of  the  positive  and 
afTinnativc  side  of  that  wUlc  movement,  the  negative  side 
of  which  is  so  admirably  represented  by  those  crackling 
thoms  under  the  pot,  vis.,  Lucian  of  Saniosata.  Pnusanias 
is  a.  positive  admirer  of  old  things  Grvek.  their  ritual  and 
their  temples,  their  lore  and  their  legends.  His  appropria- 
lioti  of  Herodotus  as  model  is  not  at  all  artificial  and  shal- 
low ;  rather  is  it  due  to  a  genuine  afTuiity.  For  Pausanias 
too  believed  in  the  Anger  and  Envy  of  the  gods,  and  all  the 
data  of  current  and  actual  worship  in  older  Greece  he  gath- 
ered with  his  own  ears,  with  his  own  eyes,  preferring  to 
spread  In  his  notebooks  the  lore  and  legend  delivered  by  the 

flocal   i^yvyai    such  as  he  could  find  wherever  he  went. 

'The  grosser  forms  of  sin  and  evil  as  well  as  cleansing  riles 
(  Ka6aftfui{ )  were  to  him  very  real  and  very  important 
things. 

The  most  impressive  lesson  of  his  detailed  and  precise 
account  Is  this,  that  the  crass  and  gross  conception  of  Na- 
ture-forces, embellished  indeed  and  curiously  intertwined 
with  local  and  dynastic  legends  of  great  age.  had  not  even, 
in  the  practical  tradition  of  the  people  at  large,  been  touched 
by  the  refinements  and  the  allegories  of  Greek  Philosophy 
or  by  a  few  forms  of  esoteric  rites  such  as  those  of  Eleusis 
or  (he  Orphic  mysteries.  Worship  and  the  very  justifica- 
tion of  temples  and  shrines  were  clearly  iKumd  up  with  the 
preservation  and  presence  of  the  idol  or  agaima.  Anniver- 
saries of  a  kind  of  pantomimic  rccnactmcnt  of  certain  leg- 
ends in  the  tradition  or  original  story  of  the  tutelary  or 
particular  local  deity  had  an  important  place  in  this  so-called 
religion.  The  oldest  idol  everywhere  was  also  held  the  most 
genuine,  and  therefore  the  most  potent  and  the  most  trust- 
worthy for  the  worshipper.  Those  then  most  highly  prized 
for  genuine  prayer  and  sacrifice  were  not  as  a  rule  the  splen- 
did .sculptures  of  Pheidias  and  Skopas,  Polykleitos,  Lysippos 
and  Praxiteles,  but  the  venerable  figures  of  old.  carved  (and 
polished)  wood  (fo'cij^).     We  deal,  in  Pausanias,  with  a 
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motley  variety  of  local  cults  and  institutions,  that  reveal 
but  the  faintest  contact  with  conscience  or  conduct  or 
spiritual  things  of  any  sort. 

From  this  cursory  survey  of  the  Hadrianic  epoch  let  Ub 
advance,  roughly  two  hundred  years  further,  into  the  gen- 
eration of  the  Consiantines,  of  Athanasius  and  Basil  the 
Great,  of  the  boyhood  of  Jerome,  and  of  the  eniperor 
Julian.  I  propose  to  submit  to  my  readers  an  outline  of 
Julian's  Fourth  Oration,  on  the  theme  of  the  regal  Helios, 
or  strictly,  to  the  king  the  Sun,  or  Sungod  («&  rhv  j8affi\& 
'HXiov). 

"I  am."  says  he  (p.  130,  c  Ed.  Spanhcim),  "a  follower  of 
Helios  the  king."  From  childhood  on,  he  said,  he  had  en- 
tertained a  deep  craving  for  the  faciUty  of  looking  straight 
at  the  Sun.  All  the  constellations  of  the  iirmanicnt  had 
engrossed  his  soul  in  those  tender  years.  Of  the  Christian 
training  of  his  youth  he  speaks  scornfully:  "Let  there  l)e 
oblivion  of  that  darkness."^  At  the  present  time  (he  was 
about  thirt>'  when  he  wrote  this)  his  highest  ideal  of  char- 
acter and  life  is  the  philosopher  to  whom  the  treasures  of 
wisdom  and  sacred  lore  are  open;  but  he  is  content  with 
his  own  albeit  inferior  lot  in  life,  that  of  a  regent  and  ruler. 

The  Sun  (i.  c.,  the  precosmic  archetype  of  the  sun)  is 
the  creator  of  souls  which  men  choose'  before  incarnation. 
May  Hermes  and  the  Muses  and  Apollo  Musagetcs  guide 
nic  in  my  eulogy.  This  Universe  (132,  c)  held  logeiher  by 
the  providence  o£  God  is  eternal  both  as  to  beginning  and 
future.  Julian  now  enters  upon  a  distinctly  Ncoplatonic 
delineation  of  things. 

The  primal  and  absolute  ruler  of  all,  whether  one  may 
call  him  that  which  is  beyond  sense-perception,  or  the  Idea 
of  the  Actual  World,  or  The  One.  or  The  Good,  with  Plato, 
is  the  cause  of  all,  being  a  simple  (non-composite)  sub- 
stance in  itself.  Now  of  the  creations  or  productions  of  the 
primal  One  we  must  consider  the  Sun,  central  amid  the 

X^tfij  ^  4<rru  tov  vMTovt  Jk^ivov  ('3'>  *)• 
Wfoupovfrat  131,  c. 
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sensuous  and  creative  ca\tses,  as  something  which  issued 
out  of  the  Divine  Substance,  in  all  ways  resembling  it 
This  Plato  100*  calls  "tlte  offspring  of  the  Good,  which  the 
Good  begot  as  rationally  commensurate  with  itself;  exactly 
what  it  is  in  the  sphere  of  intelligence  as  related  to  intelli- 
gence and  the  objects  of  intelligence,  such  too  is  the  Sun  in 
the  sphere  of  sight  as  related  to  the  faculty  of  sight  and  to 
the  objects  of  sight." 

As  the  Idea  of  the  Good  rules  in  the  Intelligible  World, 
so  in  the  world  of  sense- [>crcept ion.  The  Good  endows  the 
gods  of  the  Intelligible  Workl  with  beauty,  substance  and 
perfection.  Now  this  disk,  our  Sun,  two  removes  from  its 
creator  and  itself  in  the  Third  Category  of  Being,  holds  an 
analc^us  position  in  the  world  of  sense-phenomena. 

At  this  point  (134,  a)  Julian  cites  with  commendation  the 
doctrine  of  the  Phcnicians,  "  wise  and  knowing  in  matters 
of  divinity,"  that  the  all-prevailing  luminositj-  of  the  Sun  is 
elemental  energy.  It  bestows  not  only  the  power  of  sight 
but  also  the  visibility  of  objects.  It  makes  night  and  day 
and  is  the  moving  power  of  the  universe,  specifically  among 
the  planets.  And  wc  assume  by  a  parity  of  reasoning  that 
in  the  world  of  pure  intelligence  and  of  the  gods  of  that 
pure  intelligence"  there  is  some  such  central  and  dominating 
body  of  which  our  Sun  is  a  mere  material  image.  We  see 
then,  Julian's  reasons;  why  the  priests  of  Cyprus  allot  joint, 
altars  to  the  Sun  and  to  Zeus.  Really  the^e  are  identical. 
Zeus,  Sarapis,  Hades:  three  terms  for  one  "substance.  By 
Sarapis  or  Hades  (136,  a)  we  mean  that  Being  invisible  and 
comprehensible  to  Intelligence  alone,  to  whom  Plato  says 
that  the  Souls  ascend,  viz.  the  souls  of  those  who  have  led 
the  best  and  most  righteous  life  on  earth.  We  must  con- 
rCeive  of  that  Judge,  not  that  one  which  the  myths  per- 
suade us  to  shiver  at,  but  the  gentle  and  gracious  one,  who 
utterly  frees  the  soul  from  incarnation — the  power  indeed, 

*  Rep.  6.  508  b. 

*iy  TOK  votfioli  Stoit  SiaNotrrti^ii-  iimXaftPayoiit*  ivdXoyov  ix*^*  'V 
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which  draws  the  Souls  upward  into  tlw  universe  of  the 
Intelligible  (  ^1  top  venttw  K^aftoy  ).  Julian  claims  to 
find  this  doctrine  even  in  Hesiod  and  Homer,  where  (It 
8,  24)  Zeus  single-handed  threatens  and  defies  the  collective 
and  united  Olympians.  ''Does  he  not,  in  these  words,  en- 
dow the  Sun,  in  addition  to  the  quality  of  absolute  power, 
with  that  of  the  faculty  of  accomplishment  ?"' 

Next  he  takes  up  the  centml  position  of  the  Sun.  then  its 
Unity,  its  power  of  Unification.  While  the  creator  is  one 
(140,  a),  the  creative  divinities  in  heaven  arc  many.  One 
of  these  is  the  creative  force  of  the  Sun.  The  purity  of  its 
light  is  patterned  after  its  analogous  prototype  in  the  Intelli- 
gible World. 

Next  Julian  discourses  upon  (142,  t)  the  powers  and 
potencies  of  the  divine  Suil  "Zeus,  then,  the  creative  force, 
is  merely  another  side  or  property  of  the  Sun.  So  too  Apollo, 
i.  e.  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  Sun  about  his  own  essence 
and  substance  is  likely  to  be  better :  it  is  here  that  the  Sun 
thinks  with  exquisite  clearness.  As  for  Dionysos,  his  ser- 
vice and  function  really  is  not  anything  distinct  from  the 
Sun.  Dionysos  is  the  interpreter  for  us  of  the  fairest  ideas 
connected  with  the  Sun-god.  Again  the  Sun  is  ApoUo 
Musagetes  in  containii^  within  himself  all  the  principles 
of  the  most  beautiful  intellectual  blending.""  Further  (144, 
b)  since  the  Sun  perfects  for  us  the  life  of  good  order,  it 
begets  Asklepios  in  the  Universe,  and  it  has  him  with  him- 
self even  in  the  precosmic  world  of  Ideas.* 

N'ext  Julian  lakes  up  the  Seven  Spheres.    To  thiw  Ihc 

"TTi*  (cader  here  has  a  (pedtnen  of  Ihat  relipous  and  speculattTe 
interpfYiatton  of  Homer,  which  Porphyry  practiced  and  which  may 
be  observed  in  the  Vefjilian  exegesis  of  Servius  and  Macrobius. 

'  Wc  sec  Ihc  NeoplatoniSs  of  that  c^ncration  were  a  fervid  sect ; 
much  of  this  siufT  was  incessantly  rehearsed  and  wa^  uKiiificAOt  for 
the  atctsrics  of  that  cult,  to  us  remote  ont»  it  is  often  barely  iniclligtblc. 

'  Plato  indcfd  is  "great"  to  the  imperial  Neoplatonitt.  but  the  "re- 
nowned demigod  liimblichus"  is  held  by  Julian  in  even  higher  estceio. 
Il  1%  to  him  that  the  nephew  of  Consiantine  and  former  pupil  o( 
Euscbius  credits  his  own  tnici.ition  into  the  doctrine  of  the  fleet. 
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movement  of  Heaven  itself  is  added  as  the  eighth  and  ilie 
eternal  cycle  of  Binh  and  Death  as  the  ninth. 

What  are  the  Dioscuri?  They  are  the  beginnings  of 
Hellenic  myitis,  who  see  liglit  and  life  on  alternate  days. 
The  deeper  meaning  is  that  the  Antipodes  see  the  Sun  al- 
ternately with  ourselves.  Okeanos.  as  Homer  has  it  (R. 
14.  246) 

Qtuavov,  i<rw€p  yn-ccnc  wavrtairi  rrrvxriu 

is  the  source  both  of  mortal  men  and  blessed  gods.  Fur- 
ther OTif  Julian  turns  to  the  twelve  constellations  of  the 
Zodiac.  These  again,  each  of  them,  may  be  divided  by 
Three:  thus  we  have  the  deeper  meaning  of  the  Three 
Graces  (Charites)  :  "these  too  on  earlU  (148,  d)  imitate 
the  Cycle  through  their  figures  (  ivoX^aro  ),  But  why 
traverse  ttie  entire  list  of  Olympian  names,  since  all  these 
appellations  belong  to  the  Sun?  For  men  perceived  his 
divinity  from  his  works  and  from  the  benefactions  which 
he  bestowed  upon  men.  benefactions  which  to  their  perce^ 
tion  ivere  the  individual  gods."  And  tlie  host  of  these  are 
collected  and  unified  and  led  by  being  assigned  to  the  control 
of  Athena  Pronoia  (Providence).  The  myth  says  that  she 
came  from  the  head  of  Zeus,  but  we  say  that  Providence 
entirely  issues  from  the  entirety  of  king  Sun,  we  differing 
from  the  myth  in  this  that  we  assign  the  issue  of  Providence 
to  his  entire  Being,  "whereas  in  the  other  respects  we  hold 
that  the  Sun  differs  not  at  all  from  Zeus,  we  agree  with  tlie 
ancient  legend"  (149,  b).  .^nd  Athena  Iwslows  upon  man- 
kind these  boons;  Wisdom,  and  the  Faculty  of  Percep- 
tion, and  the  Crafts.  Her  favorite  abode  arc  the  citadels 
because  she  has  established  political  life  through  wisdom. 
Aphrodite — here  he  cites  with  commendation  Phenician 
mythology — is  that  side  and  faculty  of  the  Sun.  which 
endows  the  earth  with  productiveness  and  causes  the  main- 
tenance of  organic  life.  In  Edessa  (150,  c)  the  figures  of 
Monimos  and  Arzizos  are  placed  with  Helios:  thereb)'  as 
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lamblichus'  says  they  intimate  (  aivlmc6iu  )  that  Moni- 
mos  is  Hermes  and  Arzizos  Arcs,  assessors  of  the  Sun. 

Further  as  to  the  specific  souls,  individual  men  in  fact, 
Helios  causes  their  spiritual  blessings  in  this  way:  he  en- 
dows them  with  judgment  and  justice,  and  he  leads  them  to 
their  true  aim  and  end.  For  Aristotle'"  says:  "To  the  Sun 
too  w<  owe  showers  and  winds  and  the  beneficent  activitica 
of  the  skies." 

But  these  lienefactions  are  merely  physical  and  tern  striaJ. 
Still  greater  are  these:  the  Sun  frees  the  souls  from  their 
bodies  (152,  b)  and  leads  them  upward  to  those  substances 
which  are  kin  to  God.  ITic  Heavens,  Plato"  said,  have 
come  to  be  for  us  a  teacher  of  wisdom.  They  teach  us  tlie 
science  of  numbers  and  magnitude--.-  We  learn  much  from 
the  light  of  the  Moon  which  is  given  to  this  goddess  from 
the  Sun.  From  this  observation  we  advance,  aiming  at 
ever  greater  harmony  with  the  source  of  light.  Again  the 
Sun's  fellow-ruler  Apollo  raised  up  oracles  everywhere  on 
the  earth  and  furnished  wise  statutes  to  common  weak  hs. 
It  was  he  who  through  the  Greek  colonies  civilized  the 
greater  pari  of  the  civiiiied  world  and  caused  it  that  the 
Romans  were  more  readily  obeyed.*'  The  same  emanating 
forces  and  potencies  of  the  Sun  have  blessed  Rome  likewise, 
viz.  .\csculapiiis.  Venus.  Minerva — Venus  joined  to  Min- 
erva, for  thus  the  wise  Romans  in  their  historical  progres- 
sion perpetuated  their  own  kind. 

Now  not  only  Jufntfr  dwells  among  us  (153,  d)  on  the 


•  The  emperor  here  »vow»  himKlf  directly  a  follower  of  lamblichui. 
If  not  a  mere  cxrcrptor  of  his  works:      -wap    ol  mu   rilUa    warn     ix 

"  Phytic  11  2.  p.  194,  b  13:      av9fiarw<K  yap  IvBpoirov  yivt^  «!<  ijX(Oc. 

"  Ep  in  omit  977  a. 

"•At  ihis  poim  Julian  in  whom  many  thinss  were  fused,  fcnrcatljr 
though  quite  uDhiKtoric.illy  clainu  for  the  Romans  in  mailers  of  re- 
littion  a  close  adoption  of  things  Greek  "from  bcginniiiK  to  end." 
(rs3,  a).  The  very  quality  and  feattirc  of  Rome  which  assuredly  was 
her  own,  vii.  htr  potitica!  xystcm  and  ctficicney  vfas  to  the  glowing 
enthusiksm  of  the  young  emperor  a  farther  proof  of  the  et«endal 
HctlcnUm  of  Rome. 
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Capitol  with  Minerva  and  Venus,  but  Apollo  too  has  a 
special  habitation  on  the  Palatine.  All  these  are  merely 
diversified  appellations  of  the  Sun.  Now  we  descendenls  of 
Ronmlus  and  Aeneas  have  a  particular  relation  to  him, 
through  Venus  and  throug'h  Mars,  with  the  legend  of  the 
she-wolf.  Our  Founder  indeed  was  a  martial  deity  who 
is  said  to  have  consorted  with  Silvia  when  she  trough'. 
water  for  ablutions  for  Vesta:  the  Soul  of  the  god  Quirinus 
de-scended"  from  the  Sungod.  So  the  ascci.t  or  return 
likewise  of  the  same  Romulus  is  quite  plausible  to  Julian. 

As  for  Numa  the  vestals  by  his  ordination  preserve  the 
fire  which  the  Earth  owes  to  the  Sun.  Only  we  (the  Ro- 
mans) and  the  Eg^-ptians  measure  the  segments  of  the  year 
not  by  the  moon  but  by  the  movvii.cnts  of  the  Sun.  So  too 
Numa  set  the  beginning  of  the  civil  year  for  the  month  of 
March  when  the  regal  Sun  again  rises  higher  in  the  heav- 
ens. And  may  the  Simgo<l  tnily  make  our  Rome  an  eternal 
dty!  Not  less  fervid  was  Julian's  final  turn  to  laniblichus, 
who  for  the  young  Hellenist  and  Ncoplatonist  was  as  one 
who  had  found  the  finality  and  the  consummation  of  human 
wisdom. 

The  "oration."  which  has  many  formal  points  of  contact 
with  a  sermon,  closes  with  a  prayer  which  may  profitably 
be  set  down  here  with  particular  precision : 

"And  let  me  bring  worship  to  the  immortal  gods,  to  the 
extent  of  my  power'*  not  in  connection  with  the  sacrifices 
alone,  but  also  in  his  (the  Sun's)  acceptance  of  the  pious 
acclamations  directed  toward  the  Gods.  And  thirdly  I  do 
pray  that  in  return  for  this  devotion,  the  king  of  all,  the 
Sun,  may  become  gracious  unto  me  and  grant  me  a  good 
life  and  more  perfect  understanding  and  a  divine  intelli- 
gence anil  a  fated  quittance  most  gentle  from  life,  at  the 
proper  time,  and  ascent  to  him  after  this  life,  and  a  sojourn- 
ing with  him,  by  preference  for  all  eternity:  but  if  this 

"mr^XBw-  C)54.  c).  We  see  here  the  fadle  theory  of  Emanations 
in  a  concrete  cas«. 

"A  rpmini»ccncc  of  Hctiod,  Works  anrf  Days  336:  "koS  ivvojuy  8 
Ifihtxv  lip  A$araTw<7i  daStri .  .** 
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should  be  greater  tiian  my  career  in  life  shall  warrant,  then 
(he  may  gnint  me)  very  many  periotU''  and  for  many  years' 
duration  tach." 

In  tliis  discourse  of  the  yoiuig  emperor  we  have  a  vent- 
able  microcosm,  in  which  Religion,  Science,  History,  Cul- 
ture, Art,  Philosophy  as  well  as  foreign  pagan  cults  are 
curiously  comiKiunded  and  blended,  tiur  essence  indeed  im 
which  the  pagan  tvorld  in  its  last,  its  Neoplatonic  phase  onci 
more  seetttcd  to  summarize  and  to  reaffirm  all  thai  it  had 
io  long  held  precious.  And  this  Is  the  world  in  which  Au- 
gustine, Jerome,  Ambrose  lived  and  labored. 

But  with  all  the  fine  gossamer  of  the  new  Platonism  the 
young  imperial  enthusiast  still  strove  to  lead  in  the  tra- 
ditional forms  of  pagan  ritual  and  worship.  When  his 
cousin  Constantius,  the  senior  emperor  and  real  source  of 
power,  died  at  Mopsukrine  in  GHcia,  late  in  the  autumn  of 
361  A.  D.,  the  throne  was  to  be  Julian's  but  for  a  little  more 
tlian  one  year  and  a  half.  Now  even  as  recently  as  Febru- 
ary 356  there  has  been  issued  an  imperial  decree  (or  "con~ 
stitulio"),  issued  indeed  with  Julian  (the  cryptopagan) 
named  as  junior  co-regcnt — a  decree  imposing  capital  pun- 
ishment for  sacrificing  to,  or  worshipping,  the  idols  of  the 
past.'*  When  at  last  Julian  was  able  to  throw  oflF  the  mask 
he  forbade  to  the  Christians  even  the  work  of  gaining 
adherents  from  among  tlie  pagans  stiU  remaining.  His 
efforts  to  restore  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  (Amniianus  23. 
I,  2)  with  lavish  appropriations  and  under  the  curatorship 
of  a  man  who  had  governed  great  provinces — are  familiar. 
The  aim  of  this  measure  was  quite  obvious.  A  curious  foil 
to  this  was  the  other  decree,  to  deprive  Christian  grammatid 
and  rhetores  of  their  professional  posts."  Perh:.;>5  he 
sought  to  bring  to  bear  his  strong  desire  to  have  them  aban- 
don Christianity;  at  least  he  intended  to  confine  higher  edu- 

"/.  #.,  of  incarnation, 

"  Cod.  ThcodoE.  xvi,  to.  5 :  Poena  capitis  aiibiuzari  prarcipttnus  eos, 
qnoi  operam  Sacrificiis  dare  et  colere  slmulKcra  constiterit. 

"Even  .\mmian  32,  10,  7  cites  it  in  a  eensorrous  manner:  "lUud 
autcm  crat  inckmcns,  ohscivandiim  pcrcnnj  sitcntio,  (luo  arcct»at  Oocetc 
rhcioricos  et  eramnuticoi  rittu  ChrittJani  cultoret." 
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cation  to  positive  non-Christian  minds  and  lips.  Perhaps 
he  naively  believed  that  Christianity  doomed  to  non-culture 
\^-oiild  ultimately  perish  of  itself,  or  that  at  least  it  would 
become  enfeebled  and  impotent  in  the  actual  struggle  of 
irreconcilable  systems.  His  conviction  tliat  Hellenic  cul- 
tiare  in  this  fusion  with  paganism  and  in  this  finality  of 
Neoplatonism  might  spread  once  more  over  the  Mediter- 
ranean world  was  obviously  held  firmly.  Whatever  an  im- 
perial purse  and  an  elemental  enthusiasm  could  ordain,  he  or- 
dained. The  altars  were  fairly  flooded'*  with  the  blood  of 
victims:  the  imperial  Neoplatonist  strove  to  make  the  great 
change  impressive  to  his  day  and  to  his  world.  Sometimes 
genuine  heiacombs  were  offered  tt^ther,  white  victims 
being  preferred,  an  obvious  symbolism  of  his  devotion  to  the 
Suiigod. 

New  York  University.  E.  G.  Sihi-Er. 

Nou.  While  Symmachus,  Serriu*  and  Macrobius  in  the  old  capital 
flourished  one  generation  lifter  the  ineleoric  reign  of  Julinci,  their  cult 
and  cuEture  and  dfarest  ideats  were  quite  the  same.  It  nuy  teem  ap- 
propriate lo  append  a  (cw  data  which  illuatrale  Turther  this  "Dusk 
of  the  Cioda"  and  the  practical  evaporation  of  the  old  Nature-religion 
through  allegory  and  physical  interpretation.  Porphyry  parlicalarly 
bad  Ictl  ihc  way  with  this  clastic  and  ductile  exegesis:  e.  g.  on 
II,  1. 390.  the  binding  of  Zeus :  "One  must  nasume  in  this  passage  rather 
a  kind  o(  physical  meatiing.  Fur  by  Zcu»  he  means  atronj;  Heat  which 
it  the  causF  of  our  living  and  beinz-  Hy  Hera  he  means  the  Air,  by 
Albena,  tlie  Earth.  By  Briareos  he  means  the  Sun.  by  Thetb  the  Pose 
(0*(nt}  and  nature  of  the  Universe;"  at  the  end  of  this  scfaolion:  "By 
Apollo  he  means  the  Sun." — Or  again,  on  II.  4,  3.  "Ganymede  serves 
Zeus  alone,  because  Zeus  h  the  tincat  Intelligence,  and  it  is  a  quality 
of  Ttiteiligcnce  alone  to  rejatee  in  plannings:  to  rote  ^^Sccrt  yoyv^flbt . 
TOvTO  yap  ya.wii'q&ijt." 

Scnius  on  Verg.  Aen,  4.  3jg  (Talaria  nrelil}:  "Mercurius  idco 
dicitur  habere  pennai  quia  citius  ah  omnibus  planctis  in  ortum  suuin 
recurrit:  unde  et  velox  et  *mna  dicitur." 

Idem,  on  Aen.  5.  735:  "Elysium  est.  ubi  piomm  animae  habitant  post 
corporis  animaeque  ■Hscretioncm :  undc  ci  interitus  dicitur,  ubi  inter 
animnm  et  corpus  venient.  ergo  Elysium  iin  t^t  Xwrtttw. 

Idem,  on  Aen.  i,  J94  Jovis  ales,  aquilu,  quae  in  tutcia  Jovis  est,  quae 
dicitur  dimicanti  ei  contra  gtgantes  fulmina  minislrasse,  qvad  idea 
fingiluT  quia  per  oaluram  nimii  caloris  eel,  etc  But  these  illustrationa 
conid  t>c  multiplied  indefinitely. 

"Ammianus  23,  13,  & 
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*  Prepared  by  hts  granddaughter,  Margarrt  Miller — Ed. 
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-—  The  samc- 
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Sept.  4,  1809.  teing  the  completion  of  the  second  ceiiturj^ 
since  that  event.  "Collections  of  New  York  Historical 
Society,"  vol.  I,  j)p-  17-45.     New  York,  iSii. 

The  Divine  .Appointment,  the  Duties,  and  the  Qualifications  of 
Ruling  Elders.  A  sermon  in  New  York,  May  28,  1809. 
Xew  York,  1811,  47  pp.,  8*. 

An  Essay  ok  Thf.  Warrant,  Natusf.  and  Duties  of  the 

OFFtCE   OF    THE    RULING    Eu>EK    lf»    THE    PrESBYTUIAN 

Chi;bch  [with  above  sermon  as  its  basis|.  New  York 
and  Boston,  tSji,  322  pp.,  is**. 

The  same-    2iid  edition.     New  York  and  Boston, 

1832,  322  l)p.,  12°. 

The  same.    With  IntToductory  Essay  by  the  Rev, 

William  Lindsay.  Glasgow.  Gla^ow.  Edinburgh,  Lon- 
don, and  Dublin.  1835.  290  pp.,  12*. 

The  same.     3rd  edition.     Philadelphia,  1S40,  324 


pp..  24° 


The  same.  A  new  edition.  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
and  London,  1842,  290  pp.,  12". 

Sermon.  At  the  Re([uest  of  ■  •  •  Young  Gentlemen  o(  New 
York,  Assembled  to  exjiress  condolence  with  ihc  Inhabi- 
taQt&  of  Kichmond,  on  the  *  *  Mournful  Dispensation 
*  •  in  that  City.  Jan.  19,  1812.  New  York,  1812,  50 
pp.,  8'. 

Report  (Resolutions)  on  Tcmijcrance,  Jnne  1,  1812.  (Samuel 
Milter  chairman.]  MinuUs  of  the  Cfiterai  Assembly  of 
the  Pr^sbyterion  Church.  1789-1820.  pp.  511,  512.  Pliila- 
delphia,  fi847]. 

Report  of  Committee  of  General  Assembly  apiwinled  to 
draught  a  plan  for  disciplining  baptised  children,  July  i. 
i8i2.  New  York.  181 2.  56  pp..  8°.  (Sec  Minuies  of  Ike 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  1789-1820. 
p.  509.  Philadelphia,  1847.)  (See  "Life  of  Samuel  Mil- 
ler." vol.  L  p.  316.     Philadelphia.  i8(V).l 

The  Duty  of  the  Church  ro  Take  Measures  for  Providing  an 
Atlc  and  Faithful  Ministry.  A  scrnion  at  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Rev.  Archibald  .-Mexandcr,  D.D.,  as  Profeswr  of 
Didactic  and  Polemic  Theology,  in  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Princeton,  Aug.  12, 
i8i2.     (n.  d.]  50  pp..  8*. 
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Mbuoirs  op  the  Rev.  John  Kodcers,  D.D,  New  York,  1813, 
432  pp..  8^ 

The   same:     abridgetj.      Philadelphia,    1840.   24a 

pp..  16'. 

Sermon,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Rev.  John  Rodgcrs,  D.D., 
New  York,  May  12,  1811.  Included  in  above  Memoibs 
OP  TrtK  Rkv.  Johx  Rodgkbs,  D.D..  pp.  351-423.  New 
York,  iSij. 

The  Meoicu,  Works  of  Edward  Miller,  M.D.  Collected; 
and  accompanied  with  a  Uiographical  Sketch  of  the  Au- 
thor,    New  York,  1814,  cxi -f  392  pp.,  cr.  8°. 

Revi.<iion  of  the  Form  of  Govemmcm  and  Discipline  and  the 
Directory  for  Worship  of  the  Presbyterian  Churcli  in  the 
U.  S.  {In  coiijiinciion  with  Drs.  Alexander  and  Rotneyn]. 
As  amended  by  tlic  General  Assembly  and  twice  by  the 
Presbyteries,  A  circular,  1816-1821.  Sec  "Life  of  Sam- 
uel Miller,"  vol.  II.  p.  24.     Philadelphia.  1869. 

Report  cniiccniing  the  "Pastoral  Letter  of  the  Synod  of  Pliila- 
dclphia,"  May  24,  1817.  (Presumably  Samuel  Miller's, 
as  chairman.  See  "Life  of  Samuel  Miller,"  vot.  II.  p,  37.] 
Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  1789-18ZO,  p.  653.    Philadelphia,  [1847]. 

Report,  lo  Synod  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  on  the  Afri- 
can .School.     A  circular.  1817. 

Sketch  of  Ihe  Rise,  ProKress.  and  Present  State  of  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
Stales:  To  which  is  Subjoinctl  a  Copy  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Seminary.    Elizabcthtown.  1817.  19  pp.  la*. 

A  Brief  Account  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Present  State  of 
the  Theolopieal  Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  Slates,  at  Princeton:  Including  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  said  Seminary,  a  Calaio^e  of  those  who  Itave 
been  Members,  and  a  Li."*!  of  the  Present  Officers  and 
Students.    Philadelphia.  1822,  87  pp..  12'. 

A  Brief  History  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Presby- 
terian Oiurch  in  the  United  States,  at  Princeton,  New 
Jersey.  The  Presbyterian,  Aug.  19,  1837,  Philadelphia 
and  New  York. 

The  same.     Republished  in  American  Quarterly 

Register,  vol.  X.  1837,  pp,  31-38.    Boston  and  Andover. 
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The  same,  "Together  with  its  Constitution,  Bye- 

laws,  etc."     Princeton,  1838.  45  PP-  8". 

The  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Prince- 
ton. A  paper,  read  before  the  New  Jersey  Historical  So- 
ciety, at  Kewark,  May  27,  1847.  "Deposited  in  the  arch- 
ives of  the  Society  for  future  publication."  See  "PTocce<^ 
ings  of  the  New  jersey  Historical  Society. '  vol.  II.  p.  73. 
Newark,  1847. 

Extract  from  a  sermon  at  the  funeral  of  Rev.  James  F.  Arm- 
strong, in  Jan.,  1816.  In  "Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Finlcy,  D.D.,"  by  Isaac  V.  Brown,  pp.  200-203.  New 
Brunswick,  1819. 

Open  Letter  to  Rev.  Dr.  James  Richards.  (Signed  also  by  Dr. 
Archibald  Alexander,  but  apparently  Samuel  Miller's.] 
A  circular,     Princeton.  Feb.  12,  i8ig.    3  pp..  folio. 

The  DifBcultics  and  Temptations  which  Attend  the  Preaching 
of  the  Gospel  in  Great  Cities.  A  sermon  at  the  ordination 
of  Rev.  William  Ncvin.s.  in  Baltimore.  Oct.  19,  182a. 
Baltimore,  1820,  43  pp.,  8*. 

Constitution  of  the  Education  Society  of  the  Presbytery  of 
New  Brunswick,  (In  conjunction  with  Dr.  Alexander.] 
Adopted  at  Pennington,  Oct.  6,  1819.  Trenion,  1821,  5 
pp.,  16°. 

The  Doctrine  and  Order  of  the  Waldenses.  Signed.  Histor- 
ictu.  Five  articles  in  The  Virginia  Evangelical  and  Liter- 
ary Magasine,  pp.  259-264,  397-301.  370-374,  514-520,  of 
1820.  and  pp.  57-63  of  1821.    Richmond. 

Speech  [portion  of]  on  Free  Masonry,  before  the  General  A3^ 
scmbly.  May,  1821.  In  "Life  of  Samuel  Miller."  vol.  II, 
p.  56,     Philadelplita.  1869. 

A  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  The  Unitarian  Miscellany,  "in  reply 
to  an  attack,  (etc.)".    Baltimore,  1821.  34  pp.,  8°. 

Letters  os  Unitahianism.    Trenton,  i8ai,  312  pp.,  8*". 

Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  William  GoodeH, 
William  Richards,  and  Artemas  Bishop.  Evangelists  and 
Missionaries  to  the  Heathen,  New  Haven,  Sept.  12,  1822. 
Boston.  1822.  38  pp.,  %". 

Extracts  front  the  same.    In  The  Christian  Advo^ 

eate,  Jan.  1823,  pp.  30-33.     Philadelphia. 

The  Literary  Fountains  Healed.  A  iiermon  at  the  College  of 
New  Jersey,  Mar,  9.  1823.    Trenton,  1823,  42  pp.,  8*. 
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Sermon  at  the  opening  of  the  new  Presbyterian  Church,  Ar 

St.,  Philadelphia,  June  7.  1823.     Philadelphia,  1823, 

pp..  S". 
A  Latin  Address,  being  a  charge  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Cai 

nalian  at  his  inauguration  as  President  of  the  College  of 

New  Jersey.  August,  1823.    MS. 
Sermon,  before  the  Synod  of  New  jersey,  for  the  benefit  of 

(he  African  School  under  the  care  of  the  Synod,  Oct  all 

1823.     Trenton,  1823.  28  pp.,  8'.  J 

Thoughts  on  Lay  Preaching.    Tlu  Christian  Advocate,  vol.  ■ 

1823,  pp.  12-19.    Philadelphia.  I 

The  Etebnal  Sonship  of  Cxhist,  Letteks  on;    addresMa 

to  the  Rev.  Professor  Stuart  of  Andover.     Philadel; 

1823.  395  pp.,  13*. 
The  Utility  and  Importance  of  Creeds  and  Confesuons.' 

troduclory  Lecture  at  the  opening  of  the  summer  session 

of  the  Theological   Seminary,   Princeton,  July  2,    i82( 

Princeton.  1824.  84  pp..  8". 
The  -s.imc,  slightly  revised  and  enlarged,  with  A 

pendix.     Bound  with  "The  Sprite*  Street  Lectures, 

2(»-398.     Philadelphia.  1833.  ft". 

The  same.    Ibid.    Philadelphia,  1840. 

Thb  saue  (i.  e.  as  revised).     Philadelphia,  18; 

lJ9pp.,  34°. 

The  .'uune.    Philadelphia. 

Open  Letter  in  reply  to  Colholicus,  on  Bible  Societies,  Prim 

ton.  Dec.  24.  1824.     The  Christian  Journal  and  Literc 

Register,  vol.  [X.  1825.  pp.  47-49.    New  York. 
The  same,  a  portion  of.     In  The  Wcstrm  Lut 

nary.  vol.  I„  No.  XLVII,  1825,  pp.  739,  740.    Lexingti 

Ky. 
Open  Letter  on  the  observance  of  Christmas.    Signed  BibUct 

Commercial  Adifprtiser,  Dec.  29,  1825.     New  York, 
Discourse  before  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Sociely 

New  Jersey.    In  Nassau  Hall  Chapel,  Princeton,  Sept  27, 

1825.    Princeton,  1825,  39  pp.,  8". 
The  same.     In  Ameriean  Journal,  Nov.  5,  i 

IPrinccton.  evidcnHy.| 
Why  arc  there  at  Present  so  few  Ministers  of  the  Gos 

Really  Fniinent  in  their  Profession?    Outline  of  lot 
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ductory  Lecture  at  opening  of  the  session  of  Princeton 
Theological  Seminar)'.  Nov..  1825.     In  Amtrican  Maga- 
rtxi-,  Jan.  I,  1826,  pp.  11-21.    Princeton, 
The  same.     In  successive  nos.  of  The  Watern 


Liiminary,  vol.  U.  1826,    Lexington,  Ky. 

On  Sea  Kale.  A  Letter,  Princeton.  Oct.  13,  1817.  In  "Mem- 
oint  of  the  I'hiladelphia  Society  for  Promoting  Agricul- 
ture," vol.  V.  pp.  27-31.    Plitladelphia.  1826. 

A  L*«er  to  a  Gentleman  of  Baltimore,  in  reference  to  the 
Case  of  ilie  Rev.  Mr.  Duncan,  Jan.  25,  i8a6.  Princeton, 
1836.  91  pp.,  12°. 

Qtristian  Weapons  Not  Carnal,  but  Spiritual.  A  sermon  at 
the  installation  of  Rev.  John  Breckinridge,  Baltimore, 
Oct.  13.  1826.    Princeton,  1826,  55  pp.,  8°. 

Being  On  The  l-ord's  Side.  Two  scnnons,  Dec.  182&.  Na- 
tional Preacher,  vol.  I,  pp.  98-1 12.    New  York,  1826,  8". 

Social  Amusements.  Two  or  more  articles.  New  Jersey 
Patriot,  about  l8i6.     Princeton. 

The  Importance  of  the  Gospel  Ministry.  Introductory  I^ecture 
at  ihe  opening  of  the  winter  session  of  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Scmmary.  Nov.  9,  1827.  Princeton,  1827,  56  pp., 
8'. 

Lktters  on  Clrhical  Mannbbs  ani>  Haoits:  Addhesseb  to 
A  Stltjent  im  the  Theological  Seminarv  at  Prince- 
TOM,  N.  J.    New  York,  1827,  470  pp.,  12". 

The  same,  2nd  edition.  New  York,  1827.  12'. 

The   same.     3rd   edition.     Revised.     Princeton, 

1835.  395  PP-  16°. 
Letter,  to  Mr.  John  Codman,  on  ministerial  exchanges,  [per- 
.lonal],  New  York,  Nov.    19,    1810.      Published    in    The 
Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  vol.  1.  1828,  pp.  141-145.    Boston. 

The  same.     In  "Memoir  of  John  Codman,"  by 

WiUiam  Allen,  pp.  100-107.     Boston,  1853. 

Recommendatory  Letter  of  "Jonathan  Kcfcinson's  Letters" 
[Signed  also  by  Drs.  .Alexander  and  Camahan].  On  the 
cover  of  Ameritan  Moffazine,  No.  33,  about  1828,  Princc- 

tOtL 

Open  Letter  on  Sabbath  Schools,  Sept.  10.  1828.  The  New 
Jersey  Sabbath  School  Joxtmal,  March,  1829. 

Extract  from  the  same.  In  "Life  of  Samuel  Mil- 
ler," vol.  II.  pp.  138,  139.    Philadelphia,  1869. 
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Circular  and  Subscription  Paper  to  secure  funds  for  the  er' 
tion  of  a  Oiapcl  and  an  apartnieat  for  the  Library  at  (lie 
Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  May,  1829  (See  "Life 
of  Samuel  Miller/'  vol.  II,  p.  354.  PbiUdelphia,  1869]. 
Princeton,  Sept.  21,  1829.  l  p.,  folio. 

The  Importance  of  Mature  Preparatory  Study  for  the  Minis- 
try: an  Introductory  Lecture  delivered  at  the  opening  of 
the  summer  session  of  the  Theological  Senninar)-  at 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  July  3,  1829.  Princeton,  1829,  42  pp., 
S". 

• The  same,  condensed :  The  Importance  of  3  Thor- 
ough and  Adetjuate  Course  of  Preparatory  Study  for  the 
Holy  Ministry,  May  24,  1832.  In  "Annual  of  the  EJoard 
of  Education",  vol,  I,  pp.  53-95.     Philadelphia,  1832. 

Holding  Fast  the  Faithful  Word.  A  sermon  at  the  installalioo 
of  Rev.  William  B.  Sprague,  D.D.,  Albany,  Aug.  26,  1829. 
Albany,  1829,  49  pp.,  8°. 

Recommendatorj'  Letter  in  "Memoir  of  John  H.  Livingston. 
D.D.,"  by  Alexander  Gunn,  pp.  Sii-525.  New  York; 
1829. 

Articles  in  The  Biblical  Repertory  attd  Prmeeton  Theoloffiea 
Rrviru}.  1830-1842: 

Review  of  "An  Essay  on  the  Invalidity  of  Presbyterian  Ordi- 
nation," by  John  Esten  Cooke,  M.D.  Tiie  Biblical  Reptr- 
lory  and  Theological  Review,  New  Series,  vol.  11,  1830, 
PP'  3^-77-     Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg.  J 

Remarks  on  a  Certain  Extreme  10  Pursuing  the  Temperanca* 
Cause.    Signed,  A  Friend  to  Temperance  Societies.    Ibid., 
vol.  It,  1830.  pp.  242-250.    Philadelphia. 

Review  of  "A  Letter  from  a  Blacksmith  to  the  Ministers  aiK 
Elders  of  the  Chureh  of  Scotland,  [etc.]."    ibid.,  voL  H 

1830.  pp.  389-407- 
Suggestions  in  Vindication  of  the  Temperance  Society.    Ibid, 

vol.  Ill,  1831,  pp.  44-60. 
Works  of  John  Howe.    Ibid.,  vol.  Ill,  1831,  pp.  177-196. 
Review  of  "The  People's  Right  Defended."    Ibid.,  vol.  HI 

1831.  pp,  249-263. 
Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Stibbs  Christmas.     Ibid.,  vol.  IV 

1832.  pp.  256-269. 
Review  of  "An  Apology  for  Conforming  to  the  Protcst&o 
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Episcopal  Churdi,  (etc.]."  by  Thomas  S.  Brittan.    Ibid., 

VOL  V.  1833.  PP-  333-358- 
Remarks  on  the  Epi&tles  of  Ignatius.    Ibid.,  vol.  VI,  1834,  pfk. 

9-27. 
The  Present  Stale  and  Prospects  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

btbid.,  vol.  VII,  183s,  pp.  56-72.  [Attributed  to  both 
Samuel  Miller  and  Archibald  Alexander  by  their  respec- 
tive bic^raphers :  see  "Life  of  Samuel  Miller,"  vol.  II,  p. 
371.  Philadelphia,  1869,  and  "Life  of  Archibald  Alex- 
ander," p.  407.  New  York,  1854.J 
Xew  Ecclesiastical  Law.  Ibid.,  vol.  VII,  1835.  pp.  89-97. 
Review  of  "Epi.'icopacy  Tested  by  Scripture,"  by  Rl.  Rev.  H. 
U.  Onderdonk.    Ibid.,  \-ol.  VU,  1835.  pp.  239-272. 

V       The  same.     Embodied  in  "Episcopacy  Examined 

I  and  Reexamin<:d,"  pp.  2CX>-227.     New  York,  1835. 

Review  of  "Annual  of  the  Board  of  Education:  A  New  Year's 

Offering  for  1835,"  Ibid.,  vol.  Vll,  1835.  pp.  273-284. 
The  Most  Suitable  Name  for  the  Christian  Sabbatb.     Ibid., 

vol.  Vni,  1836.  pp.  64-73- 
Review  of  "Christian  Union,"  [etc.],  by  A.  Van  Dyck.    Ibid., 
vol  VIII,  1836,  pp.  11-39. 

The  same.    In  "Princeton  E*says,  [etc.],"  Second 

Series,  Vlll.  pp.  236-258.    New  York  and  London.  1847. 

Review  of  "Toleration :  A  discourse  delivered  •  •  on  Tlianks- 

giving  Day",  by  Evan  M.  Johnson.    Ibid.,  vol.  VIII,  1836, 

pp.  185-201. 

Review  of  "The  Practical  Church  Member  [etc.],"  by  John 

Mitchell.    Ibid.,  vol.  VlII,  1836,  pp.  243-268. 
Review  of  "Thoughts  on  Evangelixing  the  World."  by  Thomas 
H.  Skinner,  and  of  Catholic  Communion  [etc.],"  by  John 
T.  Pressly.    Ibid.,  vol.  VIII,  1836,  pp.  500-515. 
Review  of  "Decline  of  Religion  and  its  Causes  [etc.) ,"  by  Evan 
M.  Johnson.     The  Biblical  Repcrtary  and  Princeton  Re- 
view,  vol.  IX,  1S37,  pp.  588-596.  PhiLndelphia. 
I        The  Importance  of  Peculiar  Attention,  on  the  Part  of  Ministers 
of  the  Ciospel,  to  the  Children  of  their  Charge,    Ibid.,  vol. 
X.  1838.  pp.  23-33. 
Review  of  "A  Compendium  of  Christian  Antiquities  [etc],  by 

LRev.  C.  S.  Henry."    [In  conjunction  with  Dr.  Joseph  Ad- 
dison Alexander.)     Ibid.,  vuK  X,  1838,  pp.  153-179. 
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Review  of  "Bible  Class  Manual  [etc.],"  by  John  McDoweH 

D.D.    Ibid.,  vol.  XI,  1839.  pp.  3!-37. 
Review  of  "Sermons  by  the  Utc  Kdward  D.  Griffiii,  D.D* 

tetc]."    Ibut.,  Tol.  XI,  1839,  pp.  404-415- 
Review  of  "The  Intermediate  State,"  a  sermon  by  Rev.  Reili 

ben  Sherwood,  and  of  "No  Intermediate  Place."  a  sernioi 

by  Rev.  William  Cruikslunks.    Jbid.,  vol.  XI,  1839,  pp 

453-478- 
Book-nolicc  of  "Memoramla  of  Foreign  Travel,"  by  Btobert  J. 

Breckinridge.    Jbid.,  vol.  XII,  1840,  p.  464. 
Review  of  'The  Life  and  Times  of   Red-Jacket    [etc.],"  bj 

William  I..  Stone.    Ibid..  voL  XIV,  1842,  pp.  183-199. 
The  Rejection  of  Repealed  Truth  Referable  to  Moral  Deprat 

ity,    A  sermon,  in  New  York,  between  April  and  Junt 

1830.    DisMurse  VI  in   "Discourses   in   Murray  Stree 

Church."  pp.  195-239.    New  York,  1830,  8°. 
Resolutions  on  Mr.  Barnes,  May  30,  1831.     (Much  altered, 

against  the  author's  judgment).     Minutes  of  the  Gtnerai 

Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  1821-1835,  P- 

Philadelphia,  [n.  d.]. 
— ' — The  same.     In  "The  Acts,  (etc.],  of  the  Genei 

Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,"  by  S.  J.  Bain), 

pp.  655,  656.    Philadelphia,  1856. 
The  Duty,  the  Benefits,  and  the  Proper  Method  of  Religioi 

Fasting.    Sermons  XCVIII  and  XCIX.  in  The  Ameriem 

National  Preacher,  vol.  V,  1831,  pp.  146-160.    New  York 

8^ 
The  Importance  of  Gospel  Truth.    Sermon,  No.  I.  The  Pre* 

byterion  Preacher,  vol.  I.  1832.  pp.  i-ifi.    Pittsburg.  8*. 
The  Importance  of  a  Thorough  and  Adequate  Course  of  Fr« 

paratorj'  Study  for  the  Holy  Ministry.     In  "Annual  of  th« 

Board  of  Education,"  vol.   I,  pp.  55-95.     Philadelphi 

1832. 
Letter  to  Rev.  William  B.  Sprague,  D.D.,  March  8,  1833.    1 

"Lectures  on  Revivals  of  Religion."  by  Rev.  William  1 

Sprague,  D.D,,  Appendix,  pp.  22-44.    Albany,  1832. 

The  same.     Thid.,  .\ppcndix,  pp.  306-328.     GUj 

eow,  1832. 

The  same.    Ibid.,  2nd  edition.  Appendix,  pp.  380 

401.    Glasgow,  1833. 
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Ecclesiastical  Pt^ty.  Lecture,  Philadelphia,  Feb.  12,  1832.  In 
"Spruce  Street  Lectures,"  Lecture  VII,  pp.  171-312.  Phil- 
adelphia, 1833.  8*. 

The  Dead  Speaking,  A  sermon,  on  the  death  of  Rev.  Joseph 
W.  Barr,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Nov.  18,  1832.  In  "Memoir 
of  Rev.  Joseph  W.  Barr,"  by  E.  P.  Swift,  pp.  163-193. 
Pittsburgh.  1833. 

Letters  to  Presbyterians  on  the  Present  Crisis  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  United  States,     Being  sixteen  open 
letters.     Tke  Presbyteriaa.  Philadelphia.  1833: 
Introductory  Remarks.    Early  Rupture  in  the  Presbyter- 
ian Church,  Jan.  16. 
Voluntary  AssociaiioTis.  Jan.  30. 

Voluntar}-  Associations  and  Ecclesiastical  Boards,  Feb.  6. 
The  same,  continued,  Feb.  13. 
The  same,  concluded,  Feb.  20. 
Adherence  to  our  Doctrinal  Standards,  Feb.  27, 
The  .lame,  continued,  Mar.  6. 
The  same,  continued,  Mar.  13. 
Revivals  of  Religion,  Mar.  20. 
The  same,  concluded.  Mar.  27. 
Adherence  to  Prcsbylcrial  Order,  Apr.  3. 
The  same,  concluded,  Apr.  10. 
Selecting  and  Licensing  Candidates,  Apr.  17. 
Religious  Education  of  the  Children  of  the  Church.  Apr. 
34. 

Doing  Good  as  a  Church,  May  t. 
Seclarianism :    Conclusion,  May  8. 

The  same.    Philadelphia.  1833.  314  pp..  12*. 

Recommendation,  Princeton,  May  20,  1833,  in  "Memoirs  of 
Rev.  Thomas  Halyburton."  [In  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Chas.  Hodge],  p.  i,    Princeton,  1833. 

Letter  in  "Annual  Report  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Man- 
ual Labor  in  Literary  Institutions,"  p.  37.     New  York, 

•833- 

An  Introductory  Essay  to  "Essay  on  the  Spirit  and  Influence 
of  the  Reformation,"  by  G.  Villcrs,  "Christian  Library," 
vol.  I,  pp.  248-251.     (*l«ladelphta,  1833. 

Open  Letter  in  reply  to  "A  Catholic  Layman."  The  Protes- 
tant Vindicator,  Sept.  is,  1834. 
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Introductory  Essay,  Princeton,  Mar.  28,  1834,  to  "A  Histo 
o£  Popery,  by  i  Watchman,"  pp.  3-18.     New  York,  183 

Plea  for  an  Enlarged  Ministry.  Sermon  No.  XXVIU,  The 
Presbyterian  Preacher,  1834,  16  pp.,  Pittsburg,  8". 

Op€n  Letter  in  reftitation  o(  "Pious  Praiids,"  Princeton,  Apr. 
2,  1835.  The  Southern  Churchman,  Apr.  17,  1835.  Rich- 
mond. 

Open  Letter  in  same  controversy,  Princeton,  May  9,  1835,. 
Jbid..  June  5,  1835. 

Open  Letter:  reply  to  Rev.  Geo.  Weller,  D.D.,  Princeton, 
Aug.  13.  1835.  American  Pretbyterian,  Sept.  3.  1835. 
Nashville, 

The  Good  Man.  A  sermon  in  memory  of  the  Rev.  George  S. 
WoodhuU,  Princeton,  Jan.  18,  1835.  Princeton,  1835,  2ft 
pp..  8°. 

Christ  the  Model  of  Gospel  Ministers.  A  sermon  before  the 
alumni  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  Pittsburgh, 
June  I,  1835.     Princeton,  1835,  32  pp„  8". 

The  same.     In  TSic  Presbyterian  Preacher,  Sept, 

1835.    Pittsburgh. 

Report  on  a  Memorial  praying  for  the  redress  of  certain  griev- 
ances. June  6,  1835-  (Presumably  Samuel  Miller's,  as^ 
chairman.)  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  of  th* 
Presbyterian  Church,  1821-1835,  pp.  484-487.  Philadcl' 
phia,  [n.  d.]. 

The  same.    In  "The  Acts,  etc.,  of  the  General 

Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,"  by  S.  J.  Baird.  pp. 
681-684.     Philadelphia.  1854 

The  Earth  Filled  with  the  Glory  of  the  Lord.  A  sermon  be- 
fore the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions,  Baltimore,  Sept.  9,  1835.  Boston,  1833,  34  pp.» 
8*. 

• The  same.    In  The  American  National  Preacher, 

Sept..  1835.    New  York. 

The  same.     In  The  Missionary  Enterprise,  1846, 

pp.  143-163.     Boston. 

Tlie  Importance  of  Domestic  Happiness.  Sermon  No.  CX& 
VIII,  The  American  National  Preacher,  1835,  pp.  241- 
248.     New  York.    8". 

The  Means  of  Domestic  Happiness.  Sermon  No.  CXCDC, 
^id.,  pp.  249-256. 
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Introductory  Address  to  "Lectures  to  Young  People."  by  W. 

B.  Sprague,  3rd  American  edition,  pp.  IX — XXIV.    New 

York,  1835. 
Report  on  slavery,  to  the  General  Assembly  (projected),  1835. 

Printed  in  "Life  of  Samuel  Miller."  vol.  11.  pp.  292-295 

Pliiladclphia,  1869. 
Impant  B.^ftism  Scriptural  ani>  Reasonable,  and  Baptism 

BY  Sprinkung  or  Affusion  the  Most  Suitabls  and 

Edifving  Mode:     In  Four  Discourses.    Wiih  additional 

notes,    Philadelphia,  1835,  148  pp.,  16*'. 
^ The  same.    As  Trad  VIII,  in  "Tracts  on  the 

Doctrines,  Order,  and  Polity  of  the  Prcshytcrian  Church 

in  the  United  Slates,"  vol.  I.  122  pp.     Philatlclpliia,  12*. 
The  same.     Bound  with   Presbyterian  ism,  pp. 

77-198.     Philadelphia.  1836,  12°. 

The  same.     With  same.     Another  edition,  1840. 

Presbyterian  ISM  the  Truly  Primitive  ahb  Apostolical 

CONSTlTtlTlON   OF  THE   ClILTtcn   OF   ClIRIST.      TraCl   I.  Of 

"Tracts  on  the  Doctrines,  Order,  and  Polity  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  United  States,"  voL  1, 98  pp.    Phil- 
adelphia, 1835,  12°. 
The  same.    Philadelphia,  1837. 

The  sanie.    Philadelphia,  1840. 

The  same,  Philadelphia.  184J. 

The  same.     Reprinted  in  American  Prtsbyttrian, 

in  1835.    Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  same.     Bound  with  Ikpant  Baptism,  pp.  3- 

98.    Philadelphia,  1840.  198  pp.,  12°. 

The  same,  with  same.     Another  edition.     Phila- 


delphia. 12". 

— -— -  The  same.  Embodied  in  "Manual  of  Presbytery," 
edited  by  the  Rev.  John  G.  Lorimer.  pp.  16-165.  Edin- 
burgh and  London,  1842. 

The  same.    Ibid.     1847. 

The  same.     In   Italian: 


Tl  Prelshytrkiamsmo 
OssiA  LA  Vera  Costituzione  Primitiva  Apostouca 
DELLA.  Chiesa  di  Ckisto.    Genova.  1855.  170  pp.,  24°. 

The  same.    Ibid.,  and  edition.    Enlarged.    Pp.  17- 


144.    Ediiibureh  and  London,  1848. 
Lcltcr  to  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  [personal].    About  1828.    Pub- 
lished by  Dr.  L.  Beecher  or  his  friends,  about  1835. 
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The  same.    In  Dr.  L.  Bcccher's  "AutobiograiAyiJ 

vol.  It,  pp.  133-135.     New  York.  1865. 

^^-^-^—  The  same.    In  "Lif*  of  Samuel  Miller,"  voL 
pp.  140,  141.    Philadelphia.  1869. 

Open  LdU-r:  Reply  to  Dr.  Luther  Halsey  (on  his  "Exceptions 
to  the  Confession"),  Princeton.  Mar.  16,  1836.    The  Prt 
byterian.  Mar.  24,  1S36.    Philadelphia. 

The  same.    In  Amtrican  Presbyterian,  Apr.  14 

1836.    Nashville. 

Address  10  the  General  Assembly,  on  the  transfer  of  the  We 
cm    Foreign    Missionary    Society,   May   26,    1836,      TK 
PrftbyUrian  ("Reported  for"),  July  9,  1836.     I^ilade 
phia  and  New  York. 

Protest  concerning  the  Western  Foreign  Missionary  Society, 
June  9.  1836.  Minut^j  of  the  Cemrt^  /issembly  of  tk^ 
Presbyterian  Church.  1836,  p.  280.    Philadelphia,  1836.  I 

The  same.    In  "The  Acts,  (etcl  of  the  OttKraf 

Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,"  by  S.  J.  Baird,  p^ 
352.  353-     Philadelphia.  1856.  ^ 

ResoUilion  condemning  Mr.  Barnes  for  his  "Xotes  on  Rom- 
ans," June  7,  1836.  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  ojL 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  1836.  p.  270.    Philadelphia.  iSjSJ 

■ The  same.    In  "The  Act^,  [etc.]  of  the  General 

Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,"  pp.  690,  691,  by 
J.  Baird.    Philadelphia,  1856. 

The  same.    In  "Life  of  Samuel  Miller,"  vol.  II,  1 


287.    Philadelphia,  1869. 
Address  to  the  General  Assembly  in  the  Case  of  Mr.  Baroe 

June.  1S36,     The  Fresbylerian  ("Reported  for"),  Aug.  (£ 

1836.    Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
Christ  Our  Righteousness.    Sermons  CCXXX  and  CCXXXl, 

in  The  American  NationcU  Preacher,  vol.  Xl,  No.  7,  1836, 

pp.  99-1  [4.    New  York,  8°. 
Letter  to  Rev.  Joseph  Sanford,  Dec.  19,  1823.     In  "Memoir 

of  Rev.  Joseph  Sanford,"  by  Robert  Baird,  pp.  121,  is 

Philadelphia,  1836. 
Letter  on  Temperance,  to  Rev.  Justin  Edwards,  D.D.,  [pert 

at],  Jan.  i,  1836.    Appeared  in  The  New  York  Obse 

in  1836. 
The  same.    Reprinted  in  "Life  of  Samuel  Millc 

Pp.  301-303.     Philadelphia,  1869. 
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The  Sacred  Office  Magnified.  A  sermon  at  ihe  installation  of 
Rev.  John  C.  Backus,  Baltimore,  Sept.  15,  1836.  Balti- 
more, J836,  46  i>p.,  8". 

Letter  containing  remarks  on  Dr.  Nevins'  character.  In  "Se- 
lect Remains  of  WiUtam  Nevins.  DD.,"  by  W.  S.  Plumer, 
PP-  71-77-    New  York,  1836. 

Letter  to  Rev.  John  McEJhcnney  Ipersonal|,  Apr.  15,  1837. 
In  "Life  of  Samuel  Miller,"  vol.  II,  pp.  228-236.  Ptiila- 
delpliia,  1869. 

Circular  Letter  to  the  Churches  of  Christ,  June  8,  1837.  Con- 
densed. Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pre-sby' 
terioH  Church,  1837,  pp.  502-508.  Philadelphia,  1837. 
[See  "Life  of  Samuel  Miller;*  vol.  II.  p.  331.  Philadel- 
phia. 1869.] 

The  same.     In  "The  Acts,  fete]  of  the  General 

Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church."  by  S.  J.  Baird,  pp. 
747-754.     Philadelphia.  1S56. 

Open  Letter  to  the  Rev.  William  S.  Plumer.  The  fVatchman 
of  the  South,  Aug.  31,  1837.    Richmond. 

^^•^-^  The  same.  In  The  Presbyterian,  Sept.  16,  1837. 
Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

Open  Letter  concerning  Ignatius,  in  reply  to  Rev,  Septimus 
Tuston,  Princeton,  Aug.  28.  1837.  Southern  Religious 
Telegraph,  Sept.  29.  1837.    Richmond,  \'^a. 

The     same.       Largely     reprinted     in     Southern 

Churchman.  Dec.  i,  1837.    Richmond,  Va. 

The  same.    Largely  reprinted  in  The  Churchman, 


The 


Dec.  23,  1837.     New  York. 

Open  Letter  on  Voluntary  Societies,  signed  Pacificus. 
New  York  Observer,  Dec.  3,  1837. 

Christian  Assurance.  Sermon.  lu  The  Baltimore  Literary 
and  Religious  Magasine,  vol.  III.  1837.  pp.  433-441. 

Life  of  Jonathan  Edwards.  In  "The  IJbrary  of  American 
Biography,"  Jared  Sparks,  vol.  VIII,  pp.  1-256.  Boston 
and  London,  1837,  is**. 

The  same.     New  York.  1848,  16'. 

The  Dangers  of  Education  in  Roman  Catholic  Seminaries.  Ser- 
mon, by  retioest,  before  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  in  Bal- 
timore, Oct.  31.  1837;  and  afterwards  in  New  York,  Nov. 
26,  1837.  Published  by  Synod,  Baltimore,  1838,  15  pp., 
8«, 
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The  same.    In  "Scries  on  Popery,"  No.  VI, 


227-250.  Philadelphia.  1843. 
Address  before  the   American    Bible   Society    at    the  arm 

meeting.  New  York,  May  10,  1838,  pp.  81,  8z.     In 

nuat  Report  of  the  American  Bible  Society,"  New  Yoi 

1838. 
Zion  Called  upon  to  Awake.    A  sermon  before  the  Board 

Foreign    Missions  of   the    Presbyterian   Church    in    the 

United  States  of  America.   Philadelphia,   May  22,   183& 

New  York,  1838,  20  pp.,  8".  ^ 

Micat  Ecclesiasticac,  signed  Biblictu.    Three  open  letters.  The 

Presbylcrian,  Feb,  9,  16,  23,  1839.    Philadelphia  and  N 

York. 
Letters  of  a  Grandfather.    Round  with  "A  Memorial  of  M 

Margaret  Breckinridge,"  pp.  2-104.    Philadelphia,  1839. 
Prefatory  Letter  to  "An  Outline  of  a  Work  of  Grace  [eicj 

by   Joseph    H.   Jones,   pp.    VII-XII.      Philadelphia  and 

Boston.  1839. 
Open  Letter  on  Confirmation,  Princeton,  Jan.  29.   1840.     I 

reply  to  editorial  criticism.     The  Southern  Churckmm 

Feb.  14,  1840.    Richmond,  Va. 
Open  I-etter  "To  T L ,  Esquire,"  signed  A^ 

tolicus.     The  Presbyterian,  Feb.  29,  1840.     Philadeli* 

and  New  York. 
Report  on  Slavery,  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  [1840 

See  "Life  of  Samuel  Miller,"  vol.  II,  pp.  292-295.    Phil 

delphia.  1869. 
Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Nisbet,  D.D.,  Latb  PKESipex 

OP  Dickinson  College.  Carlisle.    New  York,  1840,  31 

pp.,  12'. 
The  Christian  Education  of  the  CniLDui^N  and  Youth  i 

THE  Presbyterian  Church.     A  report  to  the  General 

.Assembly,  1840,  ordered  published.     Philadelphia, 

66  pp.,  24'. 
The  same.    Tract  No.  48,  Presbyterian  Board  of 

Publication.    Philadelphia.  12'. 
History  of  ihe  Early  Rise  of  Prelacy.    Tract  No.  45.  Presl 

terian  Board  of  Publication.     Philadelphia,  1840,  46 

12°. 
Recommendation  in  "Letters  on  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lot 
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Supper,"  by  Samuel  Bayard,  2nd  edition,  Revised,  p.  3, 
Philadelphia,  i&fo. 
tier  dificussingasscnions  of  Bishop  Ives  [personal],  Prince- 
ton. Sept.  8,  1S41.  Fubli&hed  without  the  author's  permis- 
sion in  The  LincolHton  Republican,  before  Nov.  10,  1S41. 
Lincolnton.  N.  C 
The  same.    In  The  Banner  of  tlie  Cross,  Dec.  II, 

1841.  Philadelphia. 

Calvin  Claimed  by  Episcopalians,  Princeton,  Dec  13,  1841. 
{and),  Calvin  and  Episcopacy.  |3d),  A  Charge  Repelled, 
Princeton,  Dec.  33.  1841.  Three  open  letters,  in  contro- 
versy wiih  The  Banner  of  the  Cross,  signed  Samuel  Mil- 
ler, The  Presbyterian,  Dec  iS  and  35,  1841,  and  Jan.  i, 

1842.  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

Introdudory  Essay  to  ".Articles  of  the  SytUMl  of  Dort,"  trans- 
lated by  Rev.  Thonuis  Scott,  D.D..  pp.  5-78.  Philadel- 
phia, 1841. 

Recommendatory  Letter  in  "The  Force  of  TniUi,"  by  Thomai 
Scott,  D.D.,  pp.  9-20.    Philadelphia.  1841. 

Open  Letter  concerning  above  letter  in  Scott's  "Force  of 
Truth."  in  reply  to  "Layman,"  Princeton,  Dec.  29,  1841. 
The  BpiscoptU  Recorder,  Jan.  8,  1842.    3*hiladelphia. 

The  same,     Reprinted  in  The  Presbyterian,  Jan. 

15,  1843.    Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

Calvin.  IL  An  open  letter  in  controversy  with  Bishop  Ives, 
Princeton.  Dec.  6,  1841.  Tke  IVatchman  of  the  South. 
Jan.  29,  1842.    Richmond,  Va. 

■ The  same.     In  The  Presbyterian,  Feb.  12,  1842. 

Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

Calvin  Vindicated.  An  open  letter  in  conlroversy  with  Bishop 
Ives,  Princeton,  Nov.  ao,  1841.  The  Presbyterian.  Feb. 
5,  1842.    Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

Licentiates.  An  open  letter,  signed  Ctertfus.  Tht  Presbyter- 
ion,  May  2t,  1842.     Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

Rights  of  Ruling  Elders.  An  open  letter,  signed  CanonicHs. 
The  Presbyterian,  May  21,  1842.  Philadelphia  and  New 
York. 

Rights  of  Ruling  Elders.  A  series  of  five  open  letters,  signed 
Calvin.  The  Presbyterian,  Nov.  26.  Dec  3.  10.  17,  24. 
1842.    Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
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Open  Letter  on  contirmation,  Princeton,  Nov.  34,  1843.  Tht 
fKaicAmon  of  the  South,  Dec.  8,  1842.    Richmond,  Va. 

Introductory  Essay  to  "A  ManuaJ  on  the  Christian  Sabbath," 
by  John  Holmes  Agiicw.  pp.  I-XLIX.    PhiUdelphia,  1841. 

Open  Letter  in  reply  to  "Justice,"  Princeton,  Sept.  19.  1843. 
The  South  Kcntuckian,  Oct,  27,  1843.    Henderson,  Ky. 

LfiTTEHS  PROM  A  FaTMEB  TO  HIS  SONS  IK  Coi-LECE.      PhiI4de^ 

phia.  1843.  344  pp..  12". 

■ The  same.    Philadelphia,  1852,  340  pp.,  la*. 

Letter,  Princeton,  Aug.  6,  1831,  in  Circular  of  Maxwell  Mc- 
Dowell, concerning  the  laying  on  of  hands  by  niling  dders. 
Apr.  26,  1&44. 

Letter  recommending  "The  Antiquities  of  the  Christian 
Church."  by  Lyman  Coleman.  The  Presbylerion,  June 
22.  1844.    Philadelphia. 

Ths  Warrant,  Nature,  and  Dimes  or  thb  Orncs  of  Rul- 
ing EI.DER  IN  TRK  PnnsMTEBiAN  Church.  Being  a  ser- 
mon, in  Philadelphia,  May  23,  1843.  With  Appendix. 
Philadelphia,  1844,  170  pp.,  24°. 

Letter  recommending  "The  Apoistolical  and  Primitive  Churcfa," 
by  Lynun  Coleman,  2d  edition.  In  flyleaf  sdveniiiemeot 
in  same.    Princeton,  SepU  so,  1844.    Boston,  1844. 

Introductory  Letter,  Princeton,  Sept.  19,  1844,  to  "The  item- 
oirs  and  Remains  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Murray  McCheyne," 
by  Rev.  Andrew  A.  Bonar,  pp.  VII— XVIH.  Philadel- 
phia, 1844. 

Reconimendatory  Letter,  Princeton,  Nov.  25,  1844,  in  "The 
Historj-  of  the  Popes."  by  Archibald  Bower,  vol.  I,  pp. 
4,  5.    Philadelphia,  1844,  '45- 

Letter,  to  the  Rev.  D.  V.  McLean,  concerning  the  formation 
of  a  New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  Princeton,  Frfi.  18, 
1845.  [personal].  In  "Proceedings  of  the  New  Jersey 
Historical  Society,"  vol.  I,  pp.  5-7.     Newark,  1843. 

Remarks  on  the  Mode  of  Conducting  the  Monthly  Coiwert  in 
Prayer.  A  series  of  four  articles.  The  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Chronicle,  1845,  vol.  XII,  pp.  265-270,  vol.  XTII, 
pp.  34-37,  65-69.  129-133.     New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

Letters  on  tmk  Observance  of  the  Monthly  Concert  ih 
Prayes.  Being  the  above  four  articles  "in  a  revised  and 
somewhat  different  form."  Philadelphia,  1845,  104  pp., 
24'. 
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Histor>'  and  the  Historical  Society.     An  addrcis  before  the 

New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  Princeton,  Sept.  4.  1845. 

In  "Proceedings  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society," 

vol.  I,  pp.  81-96.    Newark,  1845. 
Kecommendalion  in  "Interna!   Evidence  of  the   Holy   Bible 

[etc.],"  by  J.  J.  Janeway,  D.D.,  pp.  3,  4.     Phiiadclpbta, 

1845- 
Address,  on  the  dedication  of  a  monument  to  the  tnemory  of 

the  Rev.  James  Caldwell,  who  on  Nov.  24,  1781,  fell  by 

the  hand  of  an  assassin,  Elixabethtown,  Nov.  34,  1845. 

Elizabcthtown.  1846,  24  pp.,  8°. 

Recommendatory  Letter,  Princelon,  Feb.  24,  1845.  i"  "History 
ol  the  Ancient  Christians  Inhabiting  the  Valleys  of  the 
Alps,"  pp.  t-7.     Philaflelpliia,  1847. 

Remarks  on  Clericus.  Ad  open  letter,  signed  S.  M.  The  Prts- 
byterian,  Feb.  19, 1848.    New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

Letter  to  Joseph  H.  Jones,  Sept.  25,  1848;  prepared  for  the 
press  by  Jo.«ph  H.  Jones.  In  "The  Life  of  Ashbel  Green, 
V.D.M.,"  pp.  523-540.    New  York,  1849. 

I-etter  to  H.  A.  Boardman,  D.D.  [personal],  Feb.  38,  1849.  .\ 
portion  tn  "The  Life  of  Archibald  jMexander,"  pp.  58a- 
584,  New  York.  1854 ;  and  a  portion  in  "The  Life  of  Sam- 
uel Miller,"  vol.  JI,  pp.  513,  513,  Philadelphia,  1869. 

Testimony  on  Temperance,  Princeton,  Apr.  2,  1849.  In  "Life 
of  Samuel  Miller."  vol.  II,  p.  303.    Philadelphia.  1869. 

Letter  to  the  Members  of  the  Cincinnati  Society  of  Religious 
Inquiry,  Princeton,  Jan,  24,  1849.  In  "Constitution  of 
the  Cincinnati  Society  of  Religious  Inquiry,"  pp.  7-ia. 
Cindnnati,  1849. 

Report  of  Committee  appointed  to  frame  a  directory  for  the 
administration  of  baptism  to  adults,  and  admission  of 
persons  to  the  Church  on  public  profession  of  faith.  1849, 
4  pp.,  folio.  (Sec  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  1849,  p.  266.  Overture  39: 
laid  on  table.    Philadelphia,  1849.] 

Thoughts  om  Public  Praver.  Philadelphia,  1849,  306  pp., 
ia\ 

Church  Attachment  and  Sectarianism.  Tract  No.  167.  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Publication,  Philadelphia,  [n.  d.],  ft 
pp.,  12". 
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The  Worship  o£  Ihc  Presbyterian  Church.    Traci  No.  197  of 
vol.  X,  Prcsl>yicrian  Board  of  Publication.     Philadelphia, 

(n.  il.|,.M  pp.,  12°. 
Theatrical  Exhibitions.    Tract  No.  130  of  vol.  V,  American 

Tract  Society.     Philadelphia,  [n.  d.).  12  pp..  16'. 
Atoning  Blood.     Tract  No.  361  of  vol.  X,  Amcricain  Traa 
Society.     Pliiladelphia,  [n.  d.],  12  pp.,  16°.  fl 

"An  Inlroduction  to  'A  Hutory  of  Popery  by  HarTcy"*  ii  cntirocraaP 
b  a  1i>t  ol  Sunuel  MilltrV  works  in  his  "Life,"  voL  II.  p.  507,  (Phila- 
delphia, tdCtf) ;  but  Ihc  book  lua  not  bccii  traced. 

Or.  Miller's  (fcquent  arttelet  in  periodical)  (including  Tht  Princt 
ittffrtary)  cannot  all  be  idrnliBcd.  Alto,  It  ■*  impoisible  to  spcdl 
■U  ediiioni  uid  reprimi  of  his  books ;  the  PresbytrTian  Board  of  Psbli* 
cation  having  rcpuUiihed  a  number  of  chcm  repeatedly:  in  tome  ca»cs> 
even  to  ihii  day.  ^_ 

Many  ol  his  lettcfa  ir«  pdnlcd  in  bis  "Ufe."  fl 

A  manuacnpk  Introductory  Letter  to  "A  Uetnoir  of  Rev,  Robcff 
Cib«on.  by  Robert  Baird  and  John  Breckinridge,"  [1835].  lifscd 
''Samuel  Miller,"  apparently  never  pttbllahcd,  i«  in  tbe  posaeasioa  of 
the  Citbson  family. 

At  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  his  alma  maUr,  (here  are  several 
Tolumca  oi  bia  maauaoript  "Notts,"  upon  lectures  attended  tbcrc 
•tudent,  in  1788-89. 

His  collection  of   letters   received  is  in  tbe   Library  of 
University. 

Dr.  Miller  wrote  tbe  c^taphs  for  the  tombs  of :  Rev.  Robert  Ttat^ 
O.D.,  Rev.  Sarotiel  SlaidiOpe  Smitli,  S.T.D..  LL.D.,  Chief  Justice  An- 
drew Kirkpatrick,  The  Hon.  Jnmes  Shcafe,  and  Sev.  Geocge  S.  Wood- 
bull.    This  b$t  wa*  probably  not  UKd. 

There  n  1  practically  complete  collection  of  this  writer's  works,  in- 
eluding  manuscripts  and  a  few  letters,  in  the  Library  of   Princ 
Theologiol  SeminaiT. 


ire  several 
tbcrc  au 
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PHILOSOPHICAL  LITERATURE. 

Das  EnittKNtN  vvv  me  WoTtiitttiu;.  VoK  DiL  HnuAHM  LOtaah 
KAXK,  ordcntlichcm  Protestor  dct  Tbcologic  an  dcr  Univcrsitil 
BenL    Lepxig.  Vrtlag    von  M.  Hrlnsiiu  NscbfolBcr    i9io. 

tn  a  tma.l\  cotnpux  of  aoi  page*  tbc  learned  author  pccucnts  to  hi* 
ToadcTs  an  extensive  di&cusaion  ol  knowledge  (das  Erkcnncn.  nKoning 
the  prOGMi  ol  K«(ting  Wnowledge)  and  the  judemcnts  of  value.  In  a 
brief  ptcface  lie  inlumis  us,  that  his  present  publication  stands  in 
interrcUt ion  lo  former  wrilin^s,  vii.  EpisKmology  and  T1ieolo<y; 
Individuality  and  Personality ;  (he  Theorjt  of  Argumciittttivii  i  (he 
Afgumentii  fur  the  Rxistencv  of  God  and  Monistic  and  Christian 
World  and  Lifcvicw.  The  rctults  of  his  investigations,  laid  down 
in  those  books,  be  does  not  deduce  locw  in  itie  book  now  before  ub, 
but  it  ia  atitimcd  that  we  know  ibem. 

All  this  is  tniercsling  to  know,  and  in  order  to  g-ivc  a  satisfactory 
review  of  the  bock  before  us.  one  stands  in  need  of  a  thorough  study 
of  all  the  books  mentioned.  It  is  difhcult  for  a  reviewer,  who  is  not 
acqusintcd  with  the  author's  former  writiiiES.  to  write  a  review, 
satisfactory  to  hit  readers  and  to  himself.  We  confess,  that  we  find 
the  development  of  tbc  author's  aubject  too  brief  lo  be  dear  in  all 
particulars.  The  framework,  i.  e.  the  divposition  of  the  subject  matter 
It  dear  enough,  but  hii  treatment  of  it  in  detail  makes  us  exclaim 
DOW  and  then,  what  a  pity,  that  we  cannot  listen  to  the  author  in  his 
leeiurerooni.  wJi«n  he  dfvclops  his  statement*  more  fully  to  his  hearers, 
lo  his  introduction  Dr.  Ltidi-nnann  skii<:h<%  the  prrsent  philosophical 
and  theological  trend  of  thought  in  <iermany.  He  linds.  thai  nocwitls- 
Standing  the  contlict  of  opinion  snd  the  modiiicaiion  of  poaicions.  the 
idea  of  (valuc-)ii(Ii'TOciit!i  as  snides  to  knowledRe.  i>  Mil)  prevalent  both 
in  philosophical  and  theological  circles.  The  conclusion  of  the  matter, 
wherein  many  seem  lo  find  rest,  is  "Weil  Wert  fur  mich — datum  Seia 
an  sich,"  which  means,  freely  translated.  There  is  no  reality  for  me,  un- 
less it  has  value  for  mc.  or,  my  valuation  of  things  gives  them  exis- 
tence. Very  instructive,  1  think,  is  the  following  statement,  "Handclte 
es  sich  friiher  bis  auf  Sckltiermac/icr  vorwicEcnd  nni  den  Fabler  ciner 
intellectual i St ischen  Theologisierung  dtr  Religion,  so  handelt  sich  «■ 
jetzt  um  den  cntgrgcngMietftw  I-cblcr  tiner  individual) »tisch en  Re- 
ligion isierung  der  Theologie.  die  ihrem  Wesen  als  Witsenschaft  wider- 
strcitet,  und  die  von  SthUitrmCKhrr  gefandene  Hchtige  Untcricheiduag 
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der  Theologie  ron  dtt  RclJKion  aU  dfm  posiiivit«KCbcncn  Grsrnsundc 
■hr«r  EHorschnn^;,  kriti»ctien  K«ini(rurig  and  I>arstdliin|[  nkht  weniger 
gcfiilirtlct  als  der  Zuitniiii,  ilcm  acine  Entdcckung  dcs  Wcsciu  dcr  Re- 
Itsion  cin  Eude  machK."  Thii  long  German  »entence  is  almost  tm- 
trsntUtabtc  in  Englith.  In  former  timet,  oar  author  imintaina,  re- 
ligion was  transfornKd  into  an  intetlectuatistic  lyUem  of  tbeoloo; 
in  our  limca  tlieoloifjr  is  iKint:  metamorphosed  into  a  land  of  indi- 
riduattstic  iclision.  In  this  his  judgmcni  is  correct  On  this  scoouni 
he  thinks  it  timely  to  rcofien  (he  problem  of  the  siffnificance  of  tbe 
valtie-jndgcmeiils  in  the  realm  of  kDowledgc. 

The  (ubjectmatter  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  Is  of  a  posi- 
tive:, the  second  of  a  critical  nature. 

In  the  first  part  the  author  builds  up  his  own  riew.  In  order  to  do 
this  sjrsleinatically,  and  to  pret-ent  ntisundersiandinsR.  be  separates  two 
invest tgalions.  In  the  first  lie  tries  to  establish  the  signilicancc  of  tbe 
iudgments  of  value  for  the  knowledge  of  value,  and  in  the  second  tht 
significance  of  thctn  for  tbe  knuwlcdse  of  being. 

In  ordrr  to  understand  the  first  of  these  questions,  the  author  deemi 
K  necessary  to  preface  it  with  an  elementary  psychology  and  logic, 
which  results  in  judg:menl»  of  value. 

He  dislingutshe*  two  values,  "Der  Bedurfnis-Werl"  and  "der  Noe- 
oien-Wcn",  i.  c.  values,  which  are  considered  m  such,  because  wc  need 
or  want  them,  and  values,  which  are  acknowledged  u  such,  when  tli«r 
are  measured  by  a  certain  rule. 

With  regard  ti>  the  former  the  atithor  speaks  firil  of  the  origin  of 
the  conception  of  value,  lie  coines  to  the  concludon,  that  the  con- 
ception of  value,  as  far  as  its  genesis  and  contents  arc  concerned,  is 
a  subjectively  conditioned  notion  of  relation.  From  the  consideration 
of  the  nption  of  value  he  proceeds  to  the  judgment  of  value  His 
analysis  of  the  several  kinds  of  judgments  of  value,  as  far  as  they  an 
based  on  "die  Bediirfnis^Werte,"  is  cMnplete.  I  concur  in  his  judge- 
ment, that  they  all  are  of  a  purely  subjective  chsracler.  Tbe  indi- 
vidual need  and  desire  determine,  ns  it  were,  the  quality  of  the  vahe- 

Thc  norm-value*  arc  of  a  different  kind.  There  is  a  subjcctm 
element  in  them  too,  because  the  judgment  about  them  rest*  npoa 
man's  knuwledge  of  the  noims.  But  after  ^11  (tie  values  of  this  kind 
arc  determined  not  exclusively  by  man's  arbitrai7  desires  or  need); 
btii  by  certain  rules,  by  which  (hey  arc  measured  not  only  in  pra^ 
lical  life  but  also  in  ilic  realm  of  science  to  seneral  and  natural  tciencc 
in  partictilar. 

After  this  discussion  ihc  author  enters  upon  the  dilTcrenoe  and  cob- 
nection  between  "Werturteil  und  Scinserkenntnis."  i,  e,  judfrmeflt  of 
value  and  (he  knowledge  of  being.  This  part  of  the  subject  is  abo 
divided  into  two  t ttl id i visions,  viz.  "Der  Gegenstand  real  gcoebcs: 
Quslil^is-Hrkenntnis"  and  '•f>cr  Gcgenstand  in  der  Vorstellong  gege- 
ben."  Only  in  ti:e  former  case  there  is  a  conncctisii  between  value  and 
being,  in  the  latter  everything  h  hypothetical  and  leads  to  no  trot 
knowledge.    1'he  result  of  all  this  is,  that  anything  which  exists  ooIt 
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b)  our  conception,  ja  u  itt  best  bypotbciical  knowledge;  values  are 
only  valuibles.  if  the  value  is  a  quatitT  oi  a  cubj«et  which  exiitx. 

The  second  pact,  which  is  of  a  critical  nature,  deals  with  the  current 
philosophical  and  theologicnl  use  of  the  value-judpnents.  The  author 
deals  only  with  Germati  philosophers  and  theologian*.  Many  o(  the 
itions  of  IheK  men  have  gained  currency  amonjc  U5.  Wc  are 
,g  more  coimopolilaii  also  in  philosophy  and  iheolouj.  The 
tuthor  combaU  in  this  part  the  following  positions  ol  his  opponents. 

I.  Thrir  opinion  of  the  scientific  impossibility  of  raetaphyatca,  which 
prevails  in  philosophical   oiid  theological  circles.     3.  The  position  of 

ihiloiDphers,  who,  havinii  rejecteil  inet.iphjrsical  convictions,  find  a 
ibsttttitc  for  them  citlier  in  the  mcchanicAlly -causal  world  view  of 
natural  science,  which  does  not  concern  itself  about  values,  or  in  the 
knowledge  of  last  and  highest  "values".  3.  Theologians  find  »ucb  a 
substitute  in  the  possession  of  convictions  of  faith  rrgarding  last  and 
hishesi  realities,  which  enables  them  to  look  upon  the  mechanically- 
causal  nature  as  a  subordinate  reality,  a*  a  world  of  means  for  the 
purposes  of  the  spirit.  4.  Both,  phiJoscphcrs  and  thcnloKizns.  have  for 
their  foundation  tlie  needs  of  man  as  apparent  in  his  consciousness 
of  th<  necessity  of  values.  5.  PliiloKiphcrs  distintiuiah  between  rela- 
tive and  absolute  vslttes  of  need,  but  tbicy  look  upon  the  latter  as  a 
reflection  of  the  unknowable  6.  Theologians  conversely  look  upon 
the  values  of  need  as  a  reliable  proof  of  the  existence  and  quality  of 
transcendent  realities,  ?  Pliiloiophers  however  forget,  that  they  in 
faking  of  alisolule  va!ue<i  enter  upon  the  meuphysical  knowledije  of 
ing.  8.  While  ihcologi&nd  forget,  that  it  is  itnpoisible  to  derive 
owledsc  of  being  from  any  of  the  value-judgraerta,  and  that,  they 
'move  in  a  circJe,  presupposing  as  they  do  the  knowledge  of  being, 
which  they  try  to  derive  &om  judgments  of  value.  9>  Both  forget  Chat 
determinations  of  value  ought  to  rest  upon  the  conception  of  being, 
and  that  values  as  real  and  absolute  can  only  be  derived  from  knowl- 
wlge  of  being  10.  As  a  nmtter  of  fact  even  philosophers  endeavor 
to  derive  knowledge  of  value  from  knowledge  of  being,  :in<l  the  author 
thinks,  that  they  are,  unconsciously  as  it  may  seem,  on  the  right  track. 

II.  Theologian!  on  the  contrary  try  to  reach  knowledge  of  being  by 
means  of  knowledge  of  value,  which  leads  them  as  it  were,  into  a 
blind  alley. 

In  the  following  discussion  he  joins  issue  on  these  points  first  with 
the  philosophers  Windelband.  Rickert,  Groos  and  Richl.  and  finally 
with  the  theologians  Ritlil,  Lipsius.  Sclieihc.  Hermann.  Rcisclilc  and 
Hacriiig,     Space  and  time  forbids  us  to  follow  the  author  in  dctaiL 

In  conclusion  let  me  say,  that  he  presents  a  fine  case  in  favor  of  his 
position.  Values  are  of  great  importance,  but  they  must  be  valuable, 
and  they  arc  valuable  only  when  they  arc  found  in  things  that  exist. 
Wc  value  Oirist  highly,  because  He  is,  and  is  what  He  is;  an  Idea  of 
Christ  may  be  found  in  our  estimation,  but  if  there  is  no  reality  back 
of  it,  then — Christ  is  a  dream.  And  the  whole  of  the  beyond  sinks 
into  nothingness. 

Uotiand.  Mich.  NtCBOiAS  M.  STsmxs. 
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EKO'n^PAEMA  OF  Belicion  ami  Eraics.  Edhnl  bjr  James  Hastikcs, 
M.A..  D.D.,  Fellow  of  ihe  Royal  AnthropoloRkal  Institute;  Mob- 
ber  of  the  Council  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund:  Editor  of 
DuHonary  of  tht  Bitte.  and  Dictionary  of  ChritI  and  tht  Gosfttt. 
With  the  assimnce  of  Johm  A-  Sblbie,  M.A..  D.D,  and  other 
scholars.  Voluux  III:  Bi;iUAL-CoNrEssiONB.  New  Yoric:  Chart«s 
Scribncr's  Sona;  Edinburgh:  "T.  &  T-  Dark.  1911.  4I0.  pp.  x»i. 
90:. 

It  ic  not  uecetsar/  on  tlic  appearance  of  this  third  volume  of  Or. 
HattiuKt'  Encyehfatdia  vf  Religion  an4  EthUt,  to  describe  again  ihe 
central  scope  and  character  of  tht*  work.  For  this,  the  reader  must 
be  referred  to  the  aoiiccs  of  tjie  tirst  and  second  voturaes,  printed  in 
thif  RKVit'-w  for  April  igog,  p.  ^36,  and  April  igio,  p.  771.  rcapcctlvelT. 
SuflWc  it  t->  uy,  the  third  volume  carries  ff^rward  this  great  under- 
takiuK — the  greatnus  of  which  ta  increasingly  manifest  as  the  work 
progreucs — in  the  tanw  spirit  and  witli  the  same  large  success  with 
which  it  ma  inaugurated  in  the  former  volumes.  Some  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  contributors  have  been  at  work  on  this  volume  (of  whom 
»omc  twenty-four  arc  Americans}  and  their  wnric  is  throughout  pains- 
taking and  wreful.  The  long  articles  in  the  volume  arc  those  coniti- 
twting  the  groups  on  "Calendar"  (80  patjen).  "Charms  und  Amulets" 
(80  pngcs),  "Communion  with  Deity"  (40  pages),  "Church"  (40  pases), 
and  the  long  discussion — the  lonncst  single  article— on  "Confetsions"- 
But  many  others  approach  these  in  length  and  it  is  not  always  the  long- 
est articlcfi  which  are  the  best.  The  alphabet  seems  to  be  fairly  complete 
for  the  section  covered,  and  it  will  be  seldom  that  one  in  search  of 
guiibnce  on  a  matter  of  ctliical  or  religious  lore  will  go  away  from 
lhi«  Kncyck>pBcdia  disappointed. 

We  shall  attniipt  only  a  few  desultorj-  remarks  on  points  which  have 
altractcd  our  atCcniion  as  we  have  turned  over  ihe  pages  of  the  hook- 
In  an  editorial  note  printed  in  The  Expository  Ttmti,  it  is  said  that  it 
it  th«  policy  of  the  Encyclopaedia  to  have  it*  arliclcs  written  from  the 
inside.  Accordinxly  wc  have  "QiristiaD  Science"  treated  by  a  meoiber 
of  Ihe  sect  (3  pages).  No  doubt,  from  her  own  point  of  view,  the 
aullior  has  contributed  a  good  article.  But  it  sharply  raises  the  quet- 
lion  whether  the  policy  of  havinK  subjects  treated  "from  the  inside" 
b  a  Kood  one  in  the  cmic  of  "strong  delusions".  If  it  enters  into  (he 
purpose  of  (he  i^ncyclopacdia  to  give  its  readers  reliable  information 
concerning  rcliKious  phenomena  and  triislwortliy  scientific  froidancc 
in  estiinatiiiK  their  signi^caiice,  obviously  this  policy  may  be  pushed  too 
far.  It  might  give  us  an  Encyclopaedia  of  unique  interest  to  have 
"CrinH-"  treated  by  ihc  greatest  criminal  accessible,  "Falsehood"  dealt 
with  by  a  contiumniate  liar,  "Lunacy"  by  a  thoroughly  deranged  pemn: 
but  such  a  collection  of  human  documents  would  hardly  serve  the 
purpose  of  scieniilic  digests  of  wliac  is  known  on  tlxse  subjects.  Why 
should  not  the  readcfG  of  this  Rncyclopacdia  have  3  sane,  critical  aecoimt 
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of  (he  tnovcRKnt  which  oils  itedf  "Christian  Sdcnoe'*?  Tlie  best 
thirs  about  th«  anicle  we  are  given  it  that  it  is  short  It  is  shorter, 
for  cxampk.  ihan  th«  snide  on  "Christianity",  to  which  is  given 
Iwenly-onc  pages.  Praportionatc  einpha.sis  in  this  Encyclopactlia  ha* 
not  always  been  on  thit  *i<lc :  lh«rc  has  Itiren  observable  s  tendency, 
which  is  ter  from  tinnatural,  but  which  should,  we  think,  be  rciisted,  to 
five  fuller  ireaimcnt  ro  obscure  and  littlc-knawn  topics  in  the  ethical 
and  retigioQs  world,  tban  to  matters  of  real  importance  but  alrcadjr  gen- 
erally known.  No  rioulii  sn  Encyclopaedia  is  the  place  to  record  itcnu 
of  curious  information;  but  surely  il  has  a  higher  function  also. — and 
h  need  not  be  misleading.  We  may  agree,  for  example,  that  "Chris- 
tianity" IS  seven  limes  a«  important  as  "Christian  Science",  but  shall  wc 
igTcc  that  "Charms  and  Amulets*'  arc  four  times  as  imporiani  as  Chris- 
liinity?  The  illustration  we  have  chanced  on  is  a  bad  one:  for  Chris- 
tianity tindt  treaitrncnl  elsewhere  iban  in  the  article  spcciKcally  devoted 
to  it— there  are  nuinerous  subordinate  articles  on  Qiriitian  sub;ccli; 
t!ie  whole  Encyclopaedia  is  filled  with  them — wlicreas  "Charms  and 
Amulets"  scarcely  stray  out  of  their  own  article.  Btit  the  general 
fault  complained  of  is  real. 

We  mny  as  well  say  at  once,  we  do  not  like  the  article  on  "Oiristisn- 
tty".  Not  merely  beesusc  we  are  not  in  full  aercement  with  Dr. 
Carrie's  standpoint.  Wc  are  not  in  fiill  agreement  with  it:  but  our 
disaBTeement  with  the  standpoint  of  nnany  other  articles  which  we  like 
better  is  greater.  It  seems  to  us  a  wooden  article,  joined  together  with 
pegs,  and  to  jolt  along  very  much  on  the  surface  of  tilings.  We  should 
nice  to  have  had  a  non-spologeticst  article,  "written  from  the  inside"  in 
the  deepest  sense  of  that  phrase.  Could  not  some  Qirisliaii  lie  found 
who  would  do  far  Christiamty  jatt  what  Miss  Ramsay  has  done  (or 
"Christian  Science"— tell  positively  what  it  ia  and  let  il  speak  for 
itself?  Surely  it  has  enough  to  say  for  itself,  if  It  is  only  permitted  to 
My  it.  Such  an  article,  we  take  it,  i*  Dr.  Orr's  article  on  "Calvinism". 
We  hare  faults  to  find  with  this  article,  too;  but  they  concern  detaila. 
The  iubslance  is  all  here,  taken  up  iiKo  a  rich  and  symparhelic  mind, 
and  given  out  in  a  clear  and  illumtnating  account.  The  bibliographers 
have  misled  Dr.  Orr  as  to  tlie  e:iistei)ce  ol  Greek  and  Arabic  versions 
of  the  InilitMtra  (p.  147),  and  he  himself  (or  his  printers)  may  mis- 
lead his  readers  by  a  sentence  in  his  own  Bibliography  like  this  (p. 
15s):  "A  good  edition  of  the  liutiiuifs  is  that  by  Tholuck  (and  ed. 
l8i6,  re-edited  by  Baur,  Cunii»  and  Reuss  in  a  vols.  1860)."  "Baur" 
is,  of  course,  a  misprint  for  Bourn  (there  are  other  misprints  in  this 
'Literature").  Rm.  of  course.  Dr.  Orr  did  not  mean  (a  say  thai  liic 
&aum,  Cuniti  and  Rimss  edition  of  i85o  w.-u  a  re-ediliig  of  Tholuck's 
second  edition  of  1846;  it  is  simply  the  sefiarate  imuc  of  the  two  vol- 
umes containing  the  fmliluUi  of  the  Brunswick  Opera,  mentioned  im- 
medisiely  before,  but  assigned  to  1860-1900  instead  of  1869-19OD.  Dr. 
Orr  is  in  error  in  supposing  that  Augustine  does  not  teach  the  prt- 
drtlmalia  bt/rartita  (p.  tjia),  in  attributing  the  doctrine  of  "mediate 
imputatioa"  to  Calvin  (tsoa),  and  supposing  him  to  have  held  to  an 
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"ifxlffinite  atoaem«nr  <p.  isob).  u  well  u  in  r«pre»«Rtins  the  Wert- 
laiasicr  Coii{eui<m  ai  •llonpting  a  compromuc  "between  'Supra- 
lapttrian'  and  'Sublapsarian'  modo  of  lunement — Dftly  with  the  re- 
■ult  howe^'er,  of  introducing  tncoBaiHcncjr  into  the  loUU  prejeDiation" 
p.  i54b>.  There  arc  modci  of  stiilcincnt  of  his  own  alio  (e.  g.  p.  iSiU 
bottom  of  page)  which  fire  scarcely  perfectly  exact.  But  the  article 
in  its  general  prcacntaiion  is  IhorouEhljr  Kood. 

If  the  editor')  policy  i«  to  have  the  articles  "written  from  the  tnaide", 
one  wotidcrs  why  an  American  Lutheran  pastor  was  selected  to  write 
the  article  on  (he  Heidelberg  and  Wettmluler  Catechiims  (pp.  35^ 
2j6).  Dr  Horn  i»  a  man  of  a  fine  and  varied  culture;  but  he  has  no 
particular  interest  in.  or  special  knowledge  of  theK  Catechisms. 
The  result  is  what  micht  have  been  expected.  The  infomution  given 
concerning  them  is  measre,  antiquated  and  inaccurate  Of  the  cxtco- 
sivc  literature  which  has  grown  up  aLout  them,  he  seenu  to  know 
nothing.  There  is  not  even  oiention  made  of  the  critical  studies  of 
Gooiicn  and  A.  Lanz  on  the  Kcidetberg  Catechism  or  of  the  work  ot 
Mitchell  and  Carruthers  on  the  Shorter  Catechism,  NVc  are  still  told 
tliat  the  Larger  CatechEsni  "was  chiefly  the  worlc  of  Aittliony  Tuckncjr 
and  is  bated  on  Usher's  Bady  of  r>iv'niiy  and  Wollebius'  Comptn- 
dium  Tbeotogiae",  and  that  the  "concise  and  severely  logical  answers" 
of  the  SlKjrler  Catediism  "arc  traced  to"  John  Wallis. — for  none  ot 
which  itatcments  is  there  the  least  justification.  Nor  is  it  true  that  tbc 
two  Catechisms  were  "approved  by  Parliatnent,  IS-  Sept  1648."  Hat- 
ing said  this  of  Dr.  Horn's  unfortunate  article,  candor  compels  us  to 
go  on  and  say  that  when  these  CalechtsTus  came  up  again  for  treat- 
ment later  in  the  volume,  under  the  head  of  "Confessions",  by  a  Pres- 
byterian writer,  we  get  very  little  better  accounts  of  them.  This 
article  is  by  Professor  W.  A,  Curtis  of  Aberdeen,  and  is  written 
fluently  and  interestingly.  As  a  whole,  it  offers  a  good  survey  of  its 
subject.  But  its  treatment  of  the  Westminster  Catechisms  is  very 
superficial.  Dr.  Curtis  tells  us,  quite  erroneously  in  both  ilcn»,  that 
the  Larger  Catechism  was  composed  in  "i&ir",  "simultaneously  with 
the  Confession",  and  adds  with  no  warrant  that  k  was  "drafted  by 
Herbert  Palmer  and  Anthony  Tuclcne3-":  and  later  connects  Tuck- 
ocy's  and  Wallis'  namo  with  the  composition  ot  ihc  Shorter  Cate- 
chism with  as  little  jusiificaiion.  The  accompanying  account  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly  and  Confession  is  no  more  cxacL  The  stattu 
of  the  Scottish  Commissioners  is  not  clearly  set  forth.  The  protestation 
taken  by  the  members  is  inaccurately  given.  Only  t^ree  (instead  of 
four)  "parts  of  unilorniily"  arc  enumerated  as  constituting  tbc  work 
of  the  Assembly,  It  is  erroneously  said  that  the  (xinfession  was  issued 
in  id.]8  by  Parlismeni  in  both  1£ng!iBh  and  Latin  (the  Latin  version 
was  not  issued  until  1656,  antl  then,  not  by  Parliament  and  not  in  tbc 
Parliamentary  form).  It  is  strangely  remarked  that  the  Confession 
"anticipates"  a  modem  order  of  topics.  It  is  wrongly  asserted  that  ft 
is  "strictly  infralapsai4an"  tn  theology.  Dr.  Orr  dechrcs,  as  we  will 
remember,  that   it  unsuccessfully   attempted   to   compromise  between 
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"Supra-'  and  "SublapauTiaiiiRm."  Nnther  ii  tni; — the  Confession  statu 
the  fundamental  doctrine  in  which  bath  particx  agree  and  InvCii  thii 
dbputc  untouched.  The  Amyraldians  arc  spoken  of  as  preferring  Ihc 
term  "prctcriticn"  lo  "repfvbalion",  a  matter  in  which  they  had  no  dif- 
ference with  other  Calrlnists;  asd  it  is  ahsurdlj  Mid  that  the  Confeuion 
"leeim  10  halt"  "between  'tuinfeular  eleelioa'  asd  'hypothetical  uni' 
vcrsaliun"* — as  if  all  "hypotSeticsl  oi»iv«r»ali«>"  did  not  believe  in 
"particular  eleclion".  Already  at  p.  IM4  b.  however,  the  AmyraMiuii 
are  said  \o  have  taught  "at  variance  from  accepted  views  on  'partic- 
ular' Predestination",  "thai  the  decree  of  Divine  grace  waa  of  con- 
ditional universality."  Antyraut  wotild  rise  in  hi*  grave  to  protest,  could 
he  hear  thcjc  thingt  said  of  him;  no  one  could  be  more  emphatic  in  his 
assertions  of  his  faith  in  "particular  election",  or  "particular  Prcdea- 
tinatian",  and  that,  the  prtdestinatio  biperlHa.  Professor  Curtia  ap- 
pears to  be  confusing  "particular  reilemplion"  <cf.  Orr,  p.  150b.)  with 
"particular  election'*,  and  ao  de-Calviniiiiig  the  Aiiiyraldians  despite 
their  strongest  protest  The  history  o(  the  '"Oovenani"  idea  ii  also 
misconceived, — but  we  forbear.  To  speak  quite  frankly,  the  trcat- 
meni  of  the  Westminster  fonnularics  by  l>ri.  Horn  and  Curtis  falls 
below  the  standard  of  accuracy  which  one  has  the  right  to  expect  in 
such  an  Encyclopaedia,  and  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  under  lORW 
such  head  as  "Westminster  Assembly  and  Fomitilaries"  the  editor  will 
give  ns  later  something  more  adequate  as  well  as  more  accurate  on 
the  subject. 

This  volume  is  not  rich  in  biographical  article*.  There  is,  of  course, 
some  account  <:f  C&lrin*s  life  and  influence  incorporated  in  Dr.  Orr's 
"Calvinism".  Then  we  have  good  but  short  articles — among  the 
modems  on  Bushnell.  Butler,  Carlylc.  Chalmers,  Coleridge. — the  last 
by  3  Roman  Cathob'c  divine,  but  (air  and  judicious  in  tone,  Profeasor 
Davidson  of  Aberdeen  writes  admirable  articles  on  Ckanthe*  and 
Chrysippus.  There  is  a  careful  short  account  of  Cetintbus.  The 
orientals  arc  represented  only  by  Cliaitanga  and  Chandragupla.  If 
we  add  Cecrops  we  have  the  whole  list  of  separate  biographical  arti- 
cles, although  the  articles  on  CamhridKe  Platonisis  and  Cappadocian 
TbcoloK)^  need  to  be  kept  in  mind  If  we  would  surrey  the  whole  bio- 
graphical mater  bl. 

Prinetlon.  BiNjAMtN  B.  WAariau). 

TitK   New   ScBArF-Hanoa   EncraortotA   or   Ru.iaioiJs   Kkowlkock. 
Based  on  the  Third  Edition  of  the  Rcalcncyklopadic  founded  by 
^^B  J.  J.  Herzoo  and  edited  by  Albert  Hauck.    Prepared  by  more  than 

^^F  six   hundred  scholars  and    specialists   under   the   supervision   of 
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I  staff   of   associate    and    department   editors.     To   be  complete   in 
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W  According  to  the  "statistics"  given  by  the  publishers  the  number  o( 
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pages  in  this  volume  it  518,  the  number  of  coUaboratofs  170,  tlie 
number  of  loptcs  irented  687.  In  Ihc  earlier  pages  ii  the  usual  bibU< 
ogTapliic;iI  aiipcndix,  bringing  u|>  to  dale  the  literature  of  ttie  tubjecls 
treated  in  the  first  nine  vi^lumcs.  There  arc  alto  tablet  of  addenda 
and  corriscnda,  and  of  biotiraphical  addenda,  ibe  latter  thowing 
deaths  aad  other  changes,  occurring  in  1910,  in  the  ca«c  of  persons 
whose  biosraphiei  have  ajifieared  in  the  Encyclopedia.  The  effon  to 
beep  the  successive  volumes  up  to  date  makes  its  mark  also  on  many 
of  the  articles,  for  example  those  on  Pontigal,  Pracmttism.  Ptj- 
cbotherapy,   Religious    Dramas,    Religiotu   Edncation    Associatioa. 

A  noticeable  feature  in  the  present  volume  is  the  number  of  ani- 
cles,  some  of  itiem  Important,  that  are  treated  by  reference  to  otfae< 
articles  in  the  Eticy c loped iu.  Instances  arc  Philemon,  Philippians, 
PoilmillenariAnisin.  Premillenarianism.  Qi'^crs.  Of  course,  thii  ii 
good  method,  securing  for  a  topic  adei|UAtc  trcatmeot  in  one  place 
tnitcad  of  inadequate  treatment  in  several  placet. 

Of  biblical  articles  those  on  Uie  Proverbs  and  the  Psalms  arc  the 
most  important.  The  article  on  Proverbs  is  by  Kittel.  He  regards 
the  comentt  of  the  book  as  at  least  in  inrt  prcexilic,  and  the  date  of 
the  book  itself  as  at  least  as  early  as  ''the  third  or  fourth  pre-Christiaa 
century". 

In  his  disctission  of  the  date  of  the   Psalms,  Dr.  Kiltcl  betrays  a 
consdovaiiess  that  his  reputation  for  loyally  to  the  so-called  Modern 
View  is  at  stake.     The    Psalms  to  such  an   extent   preiuppow  the 
Pentateuch  that  one  who  dales  Dcnicronomy  in  Josiah's  lime,  and  the 
priestly   legislation   some   generations   later,   is   compelled   to    regard 
practically  all  the  psalms  ai  postexitian.     For  twenty  years  past  this 
has  been  the  current   doctrine  of  critics  of  this  type.     Dr.   Ktttel't 
correct    literary  perceptions  go   far  toward  leading  him  to  the  old- 
fashioned  position  that   David  was  ihc  gtral  originator  of  the  Psalms, 
but  he  is  reluctant  to  break  away  from  the  traditions  io  which  he  has  I 
been  educated.     Nevcrtbelcts,  he   raises  several  successive  qnestioDS.  1 
Had   Israel   a  rcoKniieil  body   of  rclrKious  songs  before   ihe   exile? 
Cautiously    but    firmly    he    answers   this    (gueslion    In    the    affirmative,  m 
Did  their  prccxilian  psalmody  include  some  of  our  existing  psalma?  I 
Yet  more  cautiously  and  somewhat  leas  firmly,  he  answers  this  qtiea- 
lion  also  in  the  uflirmative.     In  answer  he  says  conecrning  eertato  of 
the  psalmi : 

"When  the  originality  and  freshness  of  these  compositions  are 
into  account,  and  also  the  poetic  strength,  it  becomes  diRicutt  to 
tribute  them  to  a  late  period." 

At  this  point  there  is  an  editorial  note  In  expostulation.  It 
that  there  may  have  been  originality  in  Isrnelttish  writing  after  tfat 
exile-  The  note  shows  that  Dr.  Kittd's  apprehensions  are  not  ground- 
less. He  proceeds,  however,  to  raise  other  questions.  Did  David 
write  religious  songs?  Yes,  probably.  Did  he  write  some  of  our 
existing  psalms?  "The  attribution  to  bavid  of  seventy- three  pialiiit 
cannot  be  wholly  without  some  historic  buis."    Dr.  Kictcl  is 
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cautious  in  regard  to  axiigniiis  any  of  the  psalms  to  a  very  tatc  i!at«. 
He  opposes  the  idea  that  soine  of  them  arc  35  laic  as  the  Tirsi  cen- 
tury B.  C. :  and  whil«  he  nientiona  reipectftitly  the  opinion  thai  ftome 
are  of  MaccalMean  date,  he  avoids  tu[]j  commitiin|i{  himself  to  it. 

In  TJcw  of  Dr.  Kiiiel'i  teimUtiaii  and  abihty.  iheie  utterances  of  Us 
arc  icignihcam.  The  tigtiiticAnce  dot*  not  miinly  coniist  in  the  fact 
of  his  rcturninx  part  fiy  loward  the  older  tradition,  biit  lalher  in  the 
fact  that  he  rcco«nites  the  ueiiuinc  literary  values  iit  the  case,  and 
the  value  of  the  ttalimony,  in  contrast  with  the  merely  theoretic 
▼alues  that  enter  Into  the  critidim  now  tn  ^'o^e.  Lo^cally,  one  who 
taken  Dr.  Kitiel's  position  cannot  *lop  short  of  accepting  the  New 
Testament  doctrine  that  David  is  the  principal  author  of  ihe  Psalm*. 

The  article  on  the  PsendcpiitrBpha  of  the  Old  Teslamenl,  extend- 
big  10  nearly  twenty  columns,  is  as  full  as  it  is  compact,  with  a 
hihliofcraphy  ihfti  is  remarkahly  complete.  Of  lilce  fullness  and  char* 
acter  is  the  article  on  the  Pscudo-liidorlan  Decretals  and  other 
Forseries. 

Certain  great  religious  words  occur  in  this  part  of  the  alphabet — 
anions  others  Polytheism,  Prcdcslinatiun.  Providence,  Htiionalism  and 
Snpemstufatism,  RedfTni)tion.  Resencration,  Religion  in  its  General 
Treatment  and  Special  Methods  of  Stud^,  Kelixion  and  Literature, 
Philosophy  of  Roltgioo,  Resurreclion.  These  ariictes  are  fnll.  some 
of  tlicin  very  full.  As  a  rule  they  are  able  and  valuable-  It  is 
noticeable,  however,  (hat  they  treat  rcliBton  mainly  as  one  class  of 
the  phenomena  of  human  habits.  The  idea  of  God  a*  an  actual  Bcmg 
(hey  leave  in  the  backKrotind,  and  they  have  still  less  to  uy  of  God's 
revealiniir  Himtelf  to  men,  or  of  Christ  or  the  Holy  Spirit  or  the 
Scriptures. 

To  illitttralc  by  a  specific  instance,  the  article  that  comes  neareM 
to  1>eiiig;  an  exception  to  what  has  just  been  said  is  Dr.  Zoclcler's 
article  on  Pal)theisni  He  holds  that  polytheism  is  a  degeneration 
(rum  tnonutlieism.  a  turning  away  from  the  one  true  God  ai  he 
makes  himself  known  lo  men,  and  he  supports  this  by  many  citations 
from  the  Scriptures.  To  us  who  believe  that  the  Scriptures  are 
truthful  his  position  seems  a  reasonable  one.  We  see  nothing  absurd 
in  the  Bible  testimony  to  the  effect  thai  Abraham  waa  a  motiotkeisi 
from  the  time  when  God  called  hini,  and  that  all  worihip  of  other 
giiils  by  Israel  was  aposUsy.  It  seems  different  lo  the  scholar  who 
(LippIeTnents  Dr.  Zocklcr's  article  in  the  encyclopedia.  He  repudiates 
this  view,  and  by  implication  the  scriptural  testimony  by  which  it  is 
supported.  He  asserts,  thai  there  is  n  cunseiitu)i  of  anthropoloKtsts 
and  of  "the  entire  critical  school"  to  the  effect  that  monotheisni  i>  an 
evolution  from  polytheism,  and  polytheism  from  animism:  that  Jacob 
was  in  the  animistic  Mage;  that  when  a  monotheistic  people  practices 
polytheism  it  is  a  cnse  of  '"reversion  and  not  degentrution". 

It  is  not  by  way  of  adverse  criticism  on  the  encyclopedia  that  at- 
tention is  thus  called  to  ihe^c  facif.  It  is  a  correct  thing  for  an 
CDcycIopedia  to  present  a  subject  from  different  points  of  view.    Our 
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seoentiion  U  mudi  giv«n  la  the  study  of  religion  as  a  matter  of 
Imiium  habit,  and  such  *tB<ly  ii  legilinuue.  The  (act  (hat  a  doieu  men, 
writing  articles,  have  written  mainly  from  this  point  of  view  doe* 
not  ncccsurily  indicate  thai  any  of  tbctn  wouM  rcjcd  the  idea  of 
Cod  as  an  actual  Being  who  reveals  himscli  to  his  children.  It  tag' 
gesls.  however,  certain  scriotu  Questions  as  to  the  trend  of  mtKb  of 
the  thinking  now  current.  Religion  lonct  both  its  truth  and  its  power 
just  in  prnportton  as  wr  come  lo  think  of  God  as  the  creation  of  Ibi 
human  mind  tnMcail  of  its  Creator. 

Religious  practices  and  institutions  arc  also  prominent  in  this  vol- 
ume— Ecclesiastical  Polity,  Practical  Theology,  Prayer,  sixty-two  col- 
umns on  the  History  of  Preaching,  Prcsbylcraie,  Priest  and  Priest- 
hood, Ecclesiastical  Property.  Proph«cy  and  the  Prophetic  OSice, 
Psalmody.  Equally  prominent  are  snicks  on  the  great  movemeols 
in  religious  liistory^PhanMvs  and  SaddiKces,  twenty-nine  coliUDDi 
of  Pietism,  PUtonism  and  Oirislianity.  Plymouth  Brethren,  Chris- 
tianity in  Poland.  Pope.  Papacy,  Papal  System,  PoBiiiviam,  scrcniy- 
sevcn  coltimns  on  Presbyterians,  Protestant  Episcopalians.  Protestant- 
ism, Puritans,  Uic  Reformation,  clie  various  Reformed  churches.  The 
article  on  Pope  and  Papacy,  with  its  list  of  the  popes,  is  a  model  of 
compactness  and  litncss  for  use. 

The  article  on  Pius  is  a  scries  of  bloKTaphies  of  the  tea  popo  of 
that  name.  Thai  on  Ptolemy  i*  an  account  of  the  fifteen  Egyptian 
ktns>  so  named,  while  the  Ptolemy  who  is  distinguished  as  a  philos- 
opher and  astronomer  and  chronoloKcr  is  left  oat.  Within  the  acoft 
of  the  volume  come  such  subjects  as  Pheiiicia  and  the  Pbenicians, 
Philip  of  Ilesse.  Philistines.  Philo  of  Alexandria,  Photius,  Precious 
Stones,  Prison  Reform,  Proselytes,  Prussia,  and  many  others  equaOy 
interesting.  For  persons  interested  in  religions  ttudyi  the  work  has 
the  character  of  a  well  selected  library. 

^itbtm.  WHLts  J.   BeecHUc. 


APOLOGETICAL  THEOLOGY. 

TuE  IcB  Age  ih  Noktu  Ahemca,  and  iu  Bcarinss  upon  ihc  Anliqulty 
of  Man.  By  G.  Fredewcs:  Wbicht.  D.D.,  LL.D,.  8k.  Oberlm 
Ohio;     BiMiotheca  Sacra  Company,  Fifth  Edition,  Dec.  1910, 

We  can  rccoromentl  this  fine  book  to  every  person  who  desires  to 
andersland,  and  thereby  to  appreciate  ihe  natural  scenery  of  tUi 
North  American  Wonderland;  for  all  its  more  important  character- 
istics bear  more  or  less  deeply  the  stamp  of  the  glacial  mill.  Ststt- 
ins  from  one  side  with  Greenland  the  book  conducts  you  on  the  other 
side  to  Alaska,  and  leads  you  across  the  Northern  continent  in  a 
serpentine  way,  generally  between  the  40th  and  50th  degree  of  lati- 
tude. ex[>laining  every  feature  that  is  eaplainablc  by  the  help  of  tlM 
rce,  and  you  find  that  glaciers  arc  like  animals,  bom  at  a  partictilar 
time,  and  under  special  influences,  growing  and  at  last  in  their  're- 
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CMMOfl"  and  ii]ttmatd<r  dying;  and  duriog  th«tr  ietivt  life  themMlvcs 
moving,  and  helping  to  inoYc  and  change  the  face  ol  the  earth,  and 
(onuttimcs  leaving  behind  thetn  sinKular  memorials  of  their  preience 
and  power. 

After  asloniihing  us  l>y  a  description  of  subglacial  Crcenlsiid  which 
ia  found  to  have  mighty  riven  partly  froicn,  partly  fluid,  hidden  oat 
of  sight  far  below  the  icy  fioor  of  the  broad  peninsula,  and  carrying 
I  water  and  ice-maases  away  to  the  ocean,  the  author  lakes  us  onward 
npon  a  traitfcontincntal  tour,  telling  us  about  Plymouth  Rock,  and 
Blinker  Hilt,  and  Uartha't  Vineyard,  and  the  other  New  England 
rdics  of  gladation,  and  through  Long  ItlAnd.  and  Hell-Gate:  then  we 
arc  led  to  Trenton,  and  the  Delaware  Watcrgap,  and  round  by  the 
Great  Lake*,  and  down  the  Ohio  Kiver,  the  whole  geography  being 
Uliuntnated  at  every  itage  by  the  cxplunution  of  every  point,  from 
what  wc  may  call  ita  "hfe-history"  in  the  presence  and  under  tbe 
influence  of  glaciers.  And  we  learn  of  the  mctamorpho»cs  of  tbe 
different  pans  of  our  country,  of  the  explanations  presented  by  differ- 
ent  investigators,  and  the  pros  and  cons  for  each  view  that  has  been 
advocated,  often  with  striking  explanations  of  puzzling  iiroblcmt, 
which  show  that  the  evolution  of  our  heautiful  continent  is  frenutntly  as 
curious  at  the  explanations  offered  for  the  evolution  of  animal  or 
vegeUble  species. 

Very  ulten  Professor  Wright  makes  his  book  a  clearing-house  (or 
tbe  dilTcrcnt  explanations  ofTcrcd  to  account  for  interesting  phen- 
omena. North  America  ha  been  blessed  with  a  Urge  number  of 
high-class  geologists,  and  we  have  their  views  set  forth,  and  due 
credit  accorded  for  their  service:  so  that  whilst  its  author  has  been 
himself  a  good  worker,  and  an  original  thinker,  justice  is  accorded 
to  all;  and  the  result  here  reached  is  in  most  cases  the  consensus  of 
the  numerous  specialists  who  hsve  worked  for  the  common  cause. 

An  interesting  feature  in  this  large  subject,  is  the  considerable 
nntnber  ol  lakes  which  existed  in  glacial  times,  and  united  to  form 
the  plains  and  prairict,  by  afterwards  dis.ippearing,  or  becoming  re- 
duced in  size.  At  one  time  Eric  and  Ontario  were  conjoined  as  a 
^gle  lake,  with  no  Niagara  between  them;  Southern  Canada,  above 
what  is  now  the  Red  River  region,  had  a  huge  Uke,  recently  named 
Lake  Agassis,  and  now  represented  by  the  comparatively  small  Lake 
Winnipeg;  and  Utah  rejoiced  in  a  l^ake  Bonneville  (as  it  is  now 
called)  fully  ten  litnes  as  larsc  as  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  (In  this  con- 
nection Dr.  Wright  goes  aside  to  inform  us  of  the  probability  that 
the  Dead  Sea  of  Palestine,  was  somehow  related  to  tbe  development 
of  glaciers  !r  the  Lebanon  Mountains;  and  that  I.  C  Russell  of  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Sun'cy,  is  of  opinion  that  some  of  its  gravel  tie* 
posits,  at  various  elevations,  are  relics  of  the  (rlacial  period.) 

Professor  Wright  is  probably  our  best  man  for  offering  an  opinion 
on  the  problem  of  human  antiquity,  .^nd  this  must  be  determined  in 
some  measure  by  the  lapse  of  time  since  (he  close  of  the  ice-age; 
for  there  are  evidences  that  man  was  living  in  America  as  well  as  in 
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Europe  before  ibe  ice  had  withdrawn  Itofn  the  DeUvrare  River 
from   the  HnglUb  and   Sct>ttub   Highlands.     Wrighl   appeali  to  ihti 
classes  of  facts  for  light  as  to  the  date  of  the  glacial  period:  (l) 
time   required   for   erosion,   since   ilt  clo«e,  as   of   the   Niagara   gorfC 
whkti  is  WTcn  miles  Iwig;  (2>  the  extent  to  which  lakes  hart  been 
filled  «rith   ledunent;   (3)   the  apparent   freiKness  of  remains  of  aa 
mals  and   plARis   in   K'^cial   deposits.      Dr    Wright   himself    has   l>«« 
engaged  in  esiimaiing  the  age  of  Niagara  gorge  since  its  begtmiing 
and  he  cites  tlic  opinion*  of  others,  with  the  general  result  that  Pra 
N.  H.  Winchcll  gtves.  of  approximately  elg^ht  thouuod  years  as  b. 
ins:  elapsed  during  post'cUcial  erosions  of  the  Falls  of   St  Anihon 
in  the  Upper  Mississippi;  Dr.  Andrews  estimates  seven  thousand  6 
htindred  years   for  erosion  of  shores  of  Lake  Michigan:   Prof 
Wright  K'^ci  the  same  csliroate   for  erosions  at    Lake   Erie ;  and  anf 
seven  thousand  years  have  been  required,  accordmg  to  Mr.  G.  IC 
Gilhert,   for  the  erosion  of   Niagsra.     Similarly  in   jadging   by  pal^ 
olithic    implements,   as   chipped    Jmplenients    from    various    kinds 
hard  rock,  and  skulls,   thigh-bonet  and  other  parts  of   human   ski 
tons.    Whilst  no  precise  estimate  can  be  reached  on  such  »  tine: 
H  appears  to  me  to  favor  a  result  so  closely  approaching  what 
Old    Tettament    suggests    aa    to    be   a   substantial    conArmatioo. 
know  that  since  Abraham's  time  somewhat  more  than  four  tboi 
years  have  ebp«ed ;  and  we  hav«  no  means  of  lieciding  buw  tony  it 
was  before  Abraham  that  man  was  created,  just  as  w«  cannot  dccMl 
as  to  the  exsct  mode  of  his  creation,  >vhciher  it  was  or  «ras  not  meh 
as  to  icivntvc  some  son  of  Evolution.     But  it  is  not  unreasonable 
tuppose  that  nun  may  have  been  in  existence  at  least  aa  long  ti: 
before  Abraham  as  since,  perhaps  the  Egyptian  and  Oriental  r' 
nny  point  to  a  Mill  longer  pre-Ahrahareic  age.    Or.  Wright  does 
discuss  this  aspect  of  the  case,  but  he  leads  us  to  a  conclusion  whs 
appears  to  us  very  ctoscly  in  harmony  with  the  ideas  which  have 
reached  on  independent  grounds  from  the  Bible  itielf. 

We  can  easily  recall!  the  time,  forty  or  iifiy  years  ago.  when  t1 
was  some  controversy,  even  at  times  acrimonious,  over  the  Bi 
Science  opinions;  aitd  we  thought  that  neither  side  had  a  monopoly 
of  the  right  or  the  wrong  on  these  topics:  but  now  there  is  sOh- 
stantiat  peace  all  along  the  line,  much  to  the  beneht  of  both  scienci 
and  the  cause  of  the  Bible.  We  are  very  largely  indebted  lo 
Professor  ^V^ight  for  helping  to  bring  a  change  for  the  bettcf,  ao4 
we  heartily  wish  him  much  success  with  this  new  edition  of  his  e: 
c client  bonk. 

Prinrtltni.  Cznce  Maclosku. 


PsTcnic  PHRNOtniNA.  SasHCB  ANO  Immortality.    By  Heviv  Frani 

RoEtnn  :  Shcrmnn  French  and  Company.    1911.    $3.25  net. 

Here  wc  have  what  might  br  an  entertaining  and  profitable  t)Oolt,  i| 
it  had  a  right  setting;  all  about  body  and  its  components.  plAxms, 
cells,  and  infinitesimal  corpuscles,  and  (heir  Inter- relations  with  etli 


and  emanation,  lower  and  lower  in  the  order  of  vanilbEng  into  tnull* 
ncsa:  with  theories  annexed  &s  to  their  relations  to  Itle  and  tpirit.  and 
soul,  and  hearing,  teeing,  tlilnktnK  and  willinii;  rather  dumsil}-  mixed 
in  one  pan  with  dcmi-scienee  about  tahle-tumtn^.  and  telepathy,  and 
gboeis  and  such  stufli  but  on  the  whole  done  cBrcfully.  with  a  loiiick  of 
happily  expreming  what  bat  been  got  from  great  speculators. 

The  seltins,  however,  is  horrible;  soul  as  well  as  body,  arc  preiented 
as  material  cottiies  or  their  dcrivatcs ;  even  hunun  will  as  only  the  ether- 
ial  wave*;  and  after  the  wonders  are  eloquently  detailed,  the  writer 
faces  the  question  of  ibcir  Author,  and  declares  that  it  is  only  iKnorant 
persons  who  conclude  that  they  demonstrute  the  supermteading  activity 
of  a  Supreme  Being.  For  his  part  he  cannot  accept  this  lolmion,  ai  the 
Ascnt  so  described  cannot  be  fotind  in  the  cheniical  or  biological 
laboratory.  In  another  part  he  bravely  declares  hfs  conviction  that  Na- 
ture cannot  fail:  and  follows  this  up  by  showing  how  terribly  it  has 
failed  with  ourselves,  filling  our  little  life  with  disappointment  and  dis- 
may: and  he  even  confeues  ih>t  if  he  were  <]ue9ttanc<l  as  lu  the  desira- 
bility of  iminotlality,  he  would  answer  negatively;  and  thus  he  gives 
away  the  subjcei  and  title  of  his  book,  concluding  that  immortality  >■ 
doubtftU  at  best,  with  the  probabilities  a^aintt  it,  and  that  at  all  events; 
it  is  of  small  importance  whether  we  shall  exist  after  death  or  not. 

FrimfioH.  G.  Macloskik. 

MOUEHK     TBOUOBT     AMt>     TaADtTtOKAL     PAfTa.       By     GSOIMIR     PSESrON 

Mains.     Pp.  xxi,  179.     New  York:   Faton  &  Mains;  Gndnnati: 

Jennings  &  Grahain.    Copyright,  1911.     Price  $r.50  net. 

CtinisTiANiTy  AKD  Tiix  MoDKiiK  UiNA    By  Sauuel  McCour,  co-amhor 

of   "Religion   and    Medicine"    and    "The  Christian    Religion  as  a 

Healing  Power";  author  of  "The  Making  of  the  English  Bible". 

Pp.  xvi,  34J.     New  York :  DodJ,  Mead  and  Company.     1910. 

The  FAmi  akd  Modern  Thought.    Six  Lectures  by  Williau  Tek* 

rLe.  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.     Pp.  xi,  t?a.     Maanillar 

ft  Co.,  Limited:  St.  Martin's  Street,  London.    19)(X 

Modemiinw  in  the  strict  sense,  is  a  movement  within  the  Roman 

Catholic  Church,  but  it  bn>  a  near  equivalent  among  Protestants  in 

"modem  thought"  or  "the  inodern  mind".     This   rather  vague  but 

formidable  abstraction,  like  tlie  spiritual  man  of  Scriptut^,  jiidtteih  all 

things  but  it  judged  by  no  man.    Certainly  the  adjective  "inodern".  as 

these  volumes  and  others  of  similar  title  show,  is  at  pf<»cnt  n  f.'iv.iritc 

one  with  author  and  publtaher  fDr.  Mains  is  both),  and  holds  out 

to    the  pronpectivc  buyer  ur  reader  the  alluring  promise  of  something 

new.    We  all  wish  to  be  up-to-date  in  our  thinking  as  well  as  in  ap- 

pawl.  and  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  "spring  styles"  ii>  theology  which 

are  said  to  originate  in  Berlin  just  as  the  fashions  in  men's  and  women's 

attire  are  dictated  from  l^mdon  and  Paris. 

Such  books  as  these  before  us  are  intended  to  interpret  theological 
opinion  rather  than  to  form  it.  Dr.  Mains  says  thai  in  dealing  with 
critical  fiiiestions  he  acts  "far  more  in  the  capacity  of  a  reporter  than 
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BS  an  origina]  ioTcstixaior" ;  while  Dr.  McComb  declares  bis  funciic 
to  1>^  "that  ol  »  kiml  of  tbeolofical  middkman,  who  would  mdiuc  W 
thoughtful  but  nuo-acadeinic  pencil}  tli«  ntain  concUiaioiu  about  tlie 
oriKin  and  meaninK  of  the  ChriBliui  rHision.  to  wliich  the  b^*^ 
body  o(  Kholun  have  come  or  arc  comiTig".  The  role  oi  proplwt 
has  of  cotirK  its  niln.  and  even  the  reponer  of  what  Dr.  Mains  alls 
*'the  Kcncral  ronsensua  of  devout  and  special  scbolarship"  is  in  Mine 
danger  of  regarding  a  debate  as  closed  juat  when  tbc  apeci&l  sctaol- 
arKhkp  in  qu«xtion  realizes  that  it  mtut  be  re-opeued.  While  there  it 
no  claim  iu  these  volumes  lo  nay  great  degree  of  unitj,  to  depth  of 
reseiircli,  or  to  any  well  organired  hody  of  thought,  yet  each  of  tbes 
deserve*  and  will  rcpajr  careful  reading.  I>r.  Main's  nuuner  is  rhe>. 
torical  and  ai  times  a  little  repetitious:  Dr.  McComb  nrrhcs  with  ihi 
polished  pen  of  a  trulncd  essayist:  vrhUc  Mr.  Temple's  lectnics 
lene  the  direct  and  pointed  style  of  tbc  spoken  appeal. 

Dr.  Maiiia  feels  lliul  he  has  a  meaiSKe  for  hii  cwn  deitiHoinatia 
in  whidi  there  lias  not  as  yet  been  reached  "a  desirable  adji 
to  (he  critical  movement".  Kecalltne  the  broad  and  tolerant  tdiolu- 
ship  of  it>>  founder,  he  utters  a  witnin^  cry  ugdiiiM  the  orgKntsatioa  of 
Mpthodism  "into  an  ecclcsiaeticisin  repressive  of,  not  to  say  menacing 
to,  the  spirit  of  freest  intelleclual  investigation  on  the  part  of  iU 
leaching  (acultici.  its  niiniittry,  and  iU  scholarly  laity".  In  the  opeain| 
eliapters  h«  ekclches  in  a  rapid  but  luminous  way  the  intellectual  omvc- 
mentt  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Renaissance  and  more  recent  times, 
which  have  creatrd  what  is  called  modern  thought.  The  central  chap- 
ters arc  taken  up  with  an  account  of  Biblical  criticism  and  its  resuki; 
and  the  author  tells  ot  the  modification  of  his  own  opinions,  and  of  th6| 
""great  mental  restfutiiess"  which  be  has  found  ihrough  bis  stody 
ttie  critic  Genesis,  he  believes,  "in  its  compilation  and  present  toim\ 
is  one  of  the  most  recent  books  of  the  Old  Testament" ;  the  narratiTe 
of  its  early  chapters  are  "borruwcd  from  the  older  tradttioni 
Babylon";  patriarchal  events  "are  clothed  more  in  a  traditional  than 
in  an  hiiioric  drnpery;"  Isaiah,  as  seems  indubiiable,  "cannot  be  the 
work  of  a  single  author,  but  was  the  product  of  different  and  of  dis- 
tinct periods";  the  critical  process  "is  just  as  certainly  of  divine  puf 
pose  as  was  the  selection  and  installation  of  the  books  themse^ 
or  the  pre«cn-alion  of  their  text  in  its  integrity;"  and  tbc  "docutnentar 
thc<;ry  of  the  Old  Testament"  is  eoinpar^lc  in  the  method  of  Id 
establishment  and  in  the  improbability  of  its  ever  being  displaced  widi 
the  law*  of  planetary  motion  formulaied  by  Kepler.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment field  Dr.  Mains  linOs  that  critical  conclusions  are  more  in  agree- 
ment with  iraditinn.  While  doubts  arc  expressed  as  to  the  antborihip 
of  James,  n  Pclcr  and  Judc,  and  rs  to  whether  the  Fourth  Gospel  wau 
written  by  John  or  merely  contains  his  teachings,  we  are  assured,  that'' 
"as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  there  is  substantial 
onanimity  of  opinion":  that  the  authors  of  the  New  Testament  "hue 
given  us  genuine  and  faithful  portrayal  of  the  teachings  of  both  Christ 
and  his  apostles" ;  and  that  "the  New  Testament  as  3  whole  gives  us  m 
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uniinpcachable  record  of  the  viul  beginnings  of  Chmlian  hiuor/*. 
Maoy  readcn  will  find  i»  Or.  Mains'  critical  views,  laken  ah  a  whulc  a 
ocrtBin  bck  of  boinoK«iicit]r  or  Mxuistcncy,  not  conducive  to  nic.ital  rest- 
fultKS3.  Has  aot  Ur.  Cbcync,  to  take  an  cxtrvmc  example,  recently  said 
(in  the  tiibbtrt  Jaurnal} :  "The  Twelve  Apostl«».'  loo,  ore  to  me  —  m 
onhistorkal  as  ih«  acvenlj  disciples"?  U  is  not  dear  that  we  can 
CODtinue  to  hold  ihe  Ne«-  Testament  and  ilt  htslory  Inlaci,  and  yti 
dissolve  the  Old  Testamcni  history  so  largely  into  myth.  In  his 
closing  chapters  Dr.  Muns  writes  with  enthusiasm  and  sometimes  willi 
eloquence  of  tlie  mcaning^  and  growih  of  the  kingtiom,  and  the  influence 
of  Christ  upon  tlic  modern  asc.  "Christ  is  not  a  literary  creation," 
"l^e  was  not  s  ehild  of  evolution.  He  is  the  Lord  of  hfc  who  himself 
directed  the  very  process  of  evolution,"  "The  racst  himinoui  tight 
fifiot  in  this  surge  »f  modem  thau|fh(,  the  center  to  which  converKC  the 
most  serious  intcreiis  and  the  profoundest  thinking  of  our  times,  it 
that  which  is  marked  by  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ."  "From  everjr 
Calvary  and  every  sepulchre  prepared  \yy  his  foes  Christ  has  emcrgej 
with  richer  laurels  and  with  a  more  fully  acknowledged  sovereignty.' 
Or.  McCamb  has  made  a  readable  and  attractive  lK>ok  \iy  briiiKiuS 
loccthcr,  with  no  very  ttronn  tlircad  of  ccmncction  but  with  every 
eridence  of  wide  reading  and  serious  rei^eclion  upon  the  subjects 
treated,  some  essnys  published  in  periodicals,  with  the  addition  of  sev- 
eral new  cbaplets.  He  discusses  both  the  difficulties  which  the  modem 
mind  finds  in  Christianity  and  the  help  which  it  hriii|;9  to  the  under- 
HBndinjt  of  it.  As  wa£  to  be  expected,  he  emphasizes  the  missicni  of 
Oiristtanily  to  promote  health  and  happiness  and  lo  abolish  oppres- 
sive social  contlilions.  While  he  argues  for  the  Rcsurrecttun  as  atone 
accounline  for  the  srowth  and  influence  of  the  Church,  his  modernism 
appears  in  the  ireatment-tjtTRe  Gospel  miracles,  which  he  can  accept 
only  in  case  some  modern  scieniiitc  analogy  can  be  found.  Thus  the 
enre  of  the  demoniac  of  Gerasa,  "a  sad  crux  for  Ihe  coinmenlaiors", 
is  thought  to  be  relieved  fnsm  difficulties  when  it  is  discovered  lo  he 
8  plain  case  of  hysteria.  The  sufferer,  cunvinced  that  the  evil  powers 
which  have  ruled  hint  arc  about  to  depart  into  the  swinc^  "is  caught 
in  a  final  paroxysm.  He  utters  piercing  cries.  His  gestures  arc  wibl 
and  terrifying.  Some  animals,  catching  sight  of  him,  siampcdc,  com- 
municate their  panic  to  the  rest,  and  tliey  all  bhndly  rush  to  their 
4«ath."  We  wander  whether  the  animal  pqrchologixis  would  think 
Ihe  occurrence  to  be  "in  hannony  with  analogy",  especially  as  il  lup- 
pcned  at  the  precise  nionieiil  when  the  mati  (and  Jesus  himself,  we 
arc  loM)  thtmghi  that  the  dcmoni  were  entering  the  swine.  The 
eliaplers  on  |)ra)'er  are  suicgeslivc,  allliouKh  the  case  for  prayer  la 
scarcely  sirenglliencd  when  in  the  search  for  analogy  the  author  seem- 
ingly reduces  intercessory  prayer  to  a  matter  of  thought  transference 
betweeti  human  beings.  The  doting  chapter  discusses  the  motive  for 
migGione  at  it  is  fell  in  Ihe  Church  to-day.  and  finds  that  it  consists 
in  a  sense  of  debt  to  give  lo  others  what  wc  enjoy,  in  a  belief  in  Ihe 
universality  of  the  Gospel  ("Jf  the  Gospel  i>  not  a  mesaage  for  all 
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DKii,  il  in  a  mcMagr  for  no  razn"),  and  in  its  utility  as  the  only  aima 
whereby  not  so  much  the  individital  a«  the  race  and  its  tfivititalii 
and  progress  oii  Iw  mvcO.  We  may  compare  anoiher  statcmeni 
the  mission  a  ry  motive  in  l>r  Mackeniie's  recent  bonk  "The 
Final  Faith":  "This  (act  of  the  Incarnation  cooccms  all  meo  iofio- 
ilely  more  even  than  food  and  drink  It  mast  l>c  ihe  wilt  of  Cod  tbai 
tl  should  be  known  lo  atl  men." 

Mr.  Teiii]ile.  in  liii  littte  bnnic  of  lectures,  it  very  bdd  in  defease  oF 
ihc  faith.  Mis  tliesis  is  that  "this  ideal  of  reason  [ibe  demand  foe 
coherence]  and  the  facti  of  experience  stand  over  against  one  another 
in  hopeless  itid  irrccancilahl^  antagonism  tmlesK  at)  the  es*ential 
points  of  the  whole  of  doRmatic  Chriaiinnity  arc  true.*'  As  an  evi- 
dence for  ihdstic  belief  Mr.  Temple  cmphasiiet  the  argumeRt  from 
religioua  experience.  Uut  experience,  our  own  or  that  of  others,  is 
a  precarious  basis  for  our  faith  unless  supported  by  attjective  fact 
We  need  the  historic  fact  of  ilic  life  and  character  of  Christ.  Tbe 
'exquisite  Hotvcr  of  Kis  character  is  an  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the 
root-principle  ol  reality.  Hut  are  we  snre  thai  the  icoveminfi  Power 
of  the  world  is  more  interested  in  this  instance  of  spiritaal  pre-emi- 
nence than  in  any  other  bein^P  "If  we  are  to  be  on  sure  eround 
in  faking  Him  as  the  revelation  of  the  Divine,  il  ■«  necessary  that  tbe 
Divine  Power  should  be  seen  clearly  cooperatins  with  Him,  earrytnK 
Him  through  Kis  ultimate  self -surrender  and  bringing  Him  out  vic- 
torious. We  ticcd  the  Resurrection."  The  canctor  and  directness  of 
ihc  afRitmeni  wins  the  reader's  conridcncc.  He  feeU.  at  is  suKK'estcd  in 
the  Introduction,  that  lie  U  following  a  guide  who  knows  hit  way 
up  the  mountain,  although  there  may  be  other  paths  by  which  the 
■Kent  may  be  made.  Not  every  reader  of  the  intcresttog  chapter 
oil  "The  Atonement  and  the  Problem  of  Evil"  will  agree,  however,  that 
the  lecturer,  even  "by  a  wLie  use  of  the  conception*  of  Personality  and 
Evolution,  which  play  so  lame  a  part  in  our  modeni  thouKtil",  has 
been  able  lo  solve  the  mystery  of  the  Atonement  or  has  sounded  tbe 
de|iths  of  ilie  great  ilr>ctrinc»  of  Paul  and  of  John. 

Modern  science  and  culture  bave  raiftcd  many  difficult  and,  to  some, 
dialrcssing  questions  about  the  details  or  even  the  fundamentals  of 
the  Christian  faith,  hut  the  study  of  the  relation  of  Christianity  to 
the  "moileni  mind"  inspires  in  alt  three  of  our  authors  a  feeling  of 
reverent  wonder  Ibal  the  Teadier  of  Maiaretli  should  after  nineteen 
centuries  more  than  cvrr  dominate  the  thought  and  guide  the  progress 
of  the  world.  The  influence  of  Jesus,  says  Dr.  Mains,  is  the  miracle 
of  history,  and  lie  can  account  (or  it  only  on  the  hypothesis  of  the 
Divine  Sonship:  white  Mr.  Temple  believes  that  "apart  from  the  ckK- 
Irincs  of  the  Ificamalion  and  of  the  Spirit,  ihc  whole  experience  of 
Christendom  is  absolutely  unintelligible."  ^m 

Lincoln   Unh'frtily.  Pa.  Ww.   Hallock  Joukson.    | 


OwHiUji,  a  General  History  of  Reltgions.  from  the  French  of  Salor 
Reinadi  by  PLoaavcE  Simmons,  Revised  by  the  Antltor.     >fc 
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York:  G.  P.  Putnam'*  Son«;  Lotuloa:  WtllUm  Hcin«nttnn.    iQOSk. 
pp.  5UV,  435).    $100  net. 

M.  Rdn^ch  is  well  known  to  ibe  students  of  the  phenomenology 
of  religions  by  hi*  CmIUj,  mylktj  rl  religioHj.  j  vols..  Paris,  tga4-t90fl^ 
and  by  bis  contiibuiions  to  the  joumnla  devoted  to  Ibe  subject  Tbt 
volume  «  pr«ent  under  review,  in  iu  English  tranalation,  deserves 
aiicntion  because  of  the  cliscusMim  which  llic  publication  oi  tlie  French 
original  aroused  on  the  continent  and  because  of  the  indisputable  learn- 
ing of  the  a,utlior.  While  no  account  can  be  given  here  of  the  numer- 
ous controversial  articles  which  it  called  forth  in  (he  appropriate  jour- 
nab.  J.  Bricout'f  L'ltistoirt  4fj  religions  ei  la  foi  thritttnnt,  h  firopoa 
dt  r'Orpkftts".  Paris,  1910  and  P.  Batinol's  OrfhtHS  rl  I'ivctgUf, 
ParU.  loio,  maj  be  n^itioned  among  the  inono^raphi  which  seriously 
take  issue  with  M.  Reinuch's  facts  as  well  as  with  his  construction  of 
(be  history  of  relJEion^  His  lesminK  is  suthciently  established  by  the 
comprehensive  bitilicJftraphy  with  which  each  ol  the  twelve  chapters  ia 
fnniishcd:  and  the  captions  of  the  chapters  display  a  wide  ranite  of 
subjects.  The  captions  must  needs  be  various;  fur  M,  Reinach 
alls  his  boolc  Orpheus  merely  to  invoke  tlic  pairDnage  of  the  son  of 
Apollo  and  a  Mvuc  who  was  "poet,  musician,  iheologi^n,  myslasogae, 
autlioHicd  interpreter  of  the  KOifs",  wlulc  he  really  regards  it,  as  UR 
sub-title  rather  leads  us  lo  anticipate,  as  "a  little  b&oU  destined  to 
summarise  religions  and  thrir  histories'*.  This  is  no  easy  task,  par- 
ticularly ai  M.  Keinach  does  not  intend  to  follow  the  example  of 
Conrad  Ton  Orclli  and  Chuniepic  Ac  b  Saussayc  in  omitting  Chris- 
tianity from  the  history  of  relixions.  fie  sees  no  reason  for  isolating 
Christianity.  "It  has  fewer  adherents  than  Buddhinn ;  it  is  less  an- 
cient." And  the  task  is  no  easier  because  M.  Reinach  designs 
to  be  popular-  Even  a  due  ailuiir:ition  for  Voltaire's  "incomparable 
gifts  as  a  narrator"  will  lux  make  it  easy.  No  duubi  the  translator  has 
been  well  advised  in  otnitiinir  from  the  preface  the  plea  for  popularity 
which  the  French  cditiun  makes,  "J'affirmc  ous  niamans  qu'elles 
petivent  donner  ce  livre  a  leurs  lilies,  pour  pen  que  la  hitnicre  de  I'his- 
toire  ne  Ics  efFraie  pas",  and  the  promise  some  day,  if  the  public  i% 
kind,  to  provide  "unc  rdiiion  phis  complele— pour  lea  inamans".  If 
the  IB«k  which  M.  keinach  acts  himself  is  not  easy,  he  hai  himself  made 
it  impossible  by  his  dchnitioii  of  religion.  Religion,  he  says,  (p,  3} 
i»,  "A  sum  of  scruples  which  impede  the  free  exercise  of  our  facnl- 
tiea"  (Un  ensemble  de  icnipuks  qui  font  obstacle  au  librc  cxercke 
de  nos  facultes).  And  the  next  paragraph  promptly  though  inno- 
cently admits  that  the  author  need  write  no  further;  for  it  asserts 
that  his  definition  "eliminates  from  the  fundamental  concept  of  rc- 
liilion.  God,  spiritual  beings,  the  infinite,  in  a  word,  all  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  consider  the  true  objects  of  reli|[ious  sentiment",  that  is  to 
say,  it  eliminates  from  the  fundamental  concept  of  religion  predstjy 
the  fundamental  concept  of  religiwi,  the  concept  of  a  mperiur  spirit- 
ual Other.     This  is  not  a  minimum  deKnilion  of  relicion:  it  is  no 
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definition  of  rdi^on  at  «U.  It  may  be  brilliant  and  «v«n  shcckir 
it  is  nevertheless  ashless.  Taylor's  definition  of  relision  as  "3  belie 
ici  spiritual  bcingt".  wliich  Rcinach  criticizca,  is  at  least  a  dtfiai 
of  religion.  Religwn  vrithout  the  concept  of  a  spiritual  Other  or  othcn, 
whote  existence  is  prcsupposcH — whether  it  is  rest  or  not,  i«  ui- 
otbcr  iiautioii — U  not  religion.  As  modest  a  book  as  F.  B.  Jcvons'  Thtm 
Wm  of  Cod  in  Early  ReUgiont,  itsued  from  the  Cambridge  LTniver-" 
shy  Press  in  1910,  nuffbt  be  of  no  inconsiderable  value  to  M.  Rdnach. 
There  is  no  poislble  objection  to  M.  Reinaeh's  aliempting  to  write 
»  natural  hitnry  of  religion,  but  any  atlcmpl  which  does  nnt  rcaUi:e  ihar 
the  essence  of  religion  is  a  lieliet  whether  light  or  wrong,  in  stiper- 
human  spiritual  being*,  ii  (nrcdiMtned  to  failure.  Our  author  ant 
remarks  that  "sciuplc"  is  too  vague  a  word  and  somewhat  oTcr- 
sccular.  Taboo  is  belter.  Rellfiioa  is  a  sum  of  tabooi,  a  compilatiaa 
of  all  the  barriers  opposed  to  the  destructive  and  sanEuinary  appe- 
tites of  men;  it  is,  moreover,  a  heritue  traosmtitcd  10  man  by  beast 
And  it  Ji  not  the  only  onci  nor  ■*  religion,  we  are  surprised  \o  leant 
after  M.  Keinach's  concise  dGfiniiion,  itimnied  np  in  laboot.  AnimiiiB 
nrnn  be  added.  Animal*  ait  aninuai*.  So  are  men  and  their  snip 
ie  a  part  of  their  reliicion.  It  is  diRinilt  to  stretch  tiie  previoaslj 
pounded  definition  of  reliKioti  to  include  animism,  asii  wre 
content  with  the  declaration  <p.  7),  "Animism  on  the  one  hand, 
l«boot  on  the  other,  such  are  the  essential  factors  of  rclifiom.*' 
are  tbe  essential  (actors,  but  they  are  not  the  only  ones.  Totcntisa 
and  magic,  though  less  primitive,  have  Iwen  no  less  general  m  their 
action,  M^  Reinacli  is  tireless  in  the  pursuit  of  loitms.  Tbe  fish  it 
an  uiirieiit  Syrian  tottm.  The  practice  of  eating  sscred  tisli  to  t.inctJI)r 
themselves  was  adopted  by  the  early  Chn'tlians.  "The  eating  of  the 
sacred  fish  was  a  primitive  fomt  of  the  Kucharistic  meal" — such  Is  kii 
fiistorical  method.  M.  Reinach  now  addresses  himself  to  the  detectloa 
of  his  fundaniental  factors  in  (he  historic  reliftions.  He  passes  il 
review  the  Ecyptrans,  Babybnians  and  Syrians,  the  .Aryans.  Htadn 
and  I'mixns,  the  Greckf  and  Roman*,  the  Celts,  Germans  and  Slavic 
the  Chinese.  Japanese,  Moniiolians.  Finns.  .Africans.  Oceanians  an 
Amenca.nx,  the  Muaulman*,  the  Hebrews.  Israelites  and  Jews,  an 
finds  among  all  of  them  evidence  that  laboot.  animism,  totemis 
and  niaiiic  arc  the  somewhai  misty  and  inchoate  depths  out  of  whii 
their  religions  rise.  Indeed,  the  chief  service  of  Orphem  to  etbn»- 
logical  science  is  in  connection  with  its  display  of  mrvivoU  in  the  tnone 
dcvclcpcil  reli|{ions.  h  need  hardly  be  re-afhrmcd,  however,  (hat  ne** 
Iher  the  discovery  of  these  survn-aii.  nnt  even  the  demonstration  that 
these  peoples  have  passed  through  periods  of  religious  history  in  wliidi 
ioboo$,  aoimism,  toieiiiism  and  magic  were  important  factors,  cttfl 
ever  by  any  possibility  serve  !■>  justify  XI.  RcinacK's  definition  of  re^ 
llgion.  The  problem  of  Christiftn  origins  (chsp.  8)  is  then  approached. 
Here  the  Ahhe  l.oi*y  i*  his  most  (reciuently  cited  authority.  The  suc- 
ceeding chapters  deal  with  four  epochs  ol  Christian  history:  frotn  Sb 
Paul  to  Justinian,  from  Justinian  to  Gtarles  V,  from  Luther 
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Eneyclopedta.  (rotn  tbe  Eneytjiopcdia  lo  th*  conrfemtmion  of  Modern, 
ism.  In  M.  Rdnxcb's  eatJmation  thac  arc  titt  sign-potts  o(  the  "in- 
finitely curiouii  t>roilocu  of  man's  imagination  and  of  tnan*B  reasoo  in 
iia  infancy"  ([>,  vii),  but  M.  Rcinach  has  grown  up  and  lost  his  way. 
PriHCttOH.  Hakoi^  McA.   ROBlNSOIf. 


Truth  is  REUGtoK.  SmMEs  m  thf.  NATtmt  or  Crustias  Cmtainty. 
By  DucALD  MAcrADVKN,  M.A.  Macmillan  ft  Col,  limited,  St. 
Martin's  Street.  London,     tgti. 

"This  book  aims  at  Mlling  in  relation  to  one  another,  two  move- 
ments  which  threaten  to  divide  christian  thoui(ht  in  EngUnd;  bul  which 
togelhier  ouitht  to  issue  in  a  Krtat  sIrenKthentng  of  its  hold  upon  the 
public  mind.  One  is  a  R»>rcfnent  toward*  the  luc  of  larger  generaliza- 
tions and  wider  caleeorica  in  religious  thought.  It  is  larnely  in  the 
hands  of  men  trained  in  the  methods  of  science  who  see  that  iii  Uw 
debate  between  science  and  religion,  religion  conunands  the  fuller 
truth,  and  owns  the  larger  categoric*.  The  other  movement  is  toward 
more  exaa  study  and  more  careful  definition  of  ChriMi.in  experience; 
and  clear  vision  of  the  hiMoric  fact*  oti  which  that  experience  rests. 

The  line  of  reconciliation  stigKestcd  is  thai  the  first  movement  may 
be  welcomed  as  an  expansion  and  enlargement  of  the  truth  on  which 
all  spiritual  religion  rests.  The  second  movement  is  a  dctinrtion  of 
the  exaa  contribution  to  religion  which  comes  through  Jesus  Christ 
and  creates  the  specilic  Christian  experience.  The  firtt  movement  em- 
IihnMKes  the  Incarnation,  the  second  centers  around  the  Atonement. 

The  iirst  section  traces  the  aetioii  of  the  consciousncs!  of  God  in  the 
nee.  Its  object  is  to  outline  the  categories  which  the  religious  mind 
brings  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  is  intended  to  tusgesi  thai  His  life,  teach- 
ing, death  and  tiling  again,  arc  a  tinal  answer  to  (he  perennial  ques- 
ticms  which  the  human  spirit  aslcs  about  life  in  its  relation  to  God.  The 
conclusion  of  the  section  is  that  the  universality  and  potency  of  re- 
ligion finds  its  best  explanation  in  the  declaration  of  our  Lord  that 
the  world  is  really  a  Kingdom  of  God. 

The  Second  Section  deals  exclusively  with  the  place  and  functioa 
which  religion  assigns  to  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  necessarily  eiHttcal  of 
any  estimate  which  sets  Him  in  any  history  or  theory  olher  than  a 
history  of  religion.  lis  purpose  is  to  point  out  that  we  miiM  brinit  to 
the  Person  and  Life  of  Christ  the  postulates  which  belong  to  tbe 
history  of  reltgifin.  We  muitt  deal  with  man  as  we  tind  him — as  a 
being  in  whom  the  conscion«ness  of  Cod  is  a  fact,  in  whose  history 
that  consciousness  is  a  supreme  factor,  a  being  to  whom  sin  is  a 
reality,  and  in  whose  experience  the  knowledge  of  a  Redeemer,  and 
the  experience  of  an  upholding  and  perfecting  I>ivine  Life  ■•  One  of 
Life's  chief  necessities." 

This  extended  quotation  from  the  preface  is  Kiven,  since  the  sttthor 
has  there  most  admirably  outlined  all  that  he  attempts  to  do.  The 
task  which  he  has  set  before  him  is  a  very  large  one  and  naturally 
the  time  and  space  at  bis  disposal  have  been  greatly  limited ;  but  in 
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this  volume,  while  we  find  no  cxhauittivc  consideration  of  the  subject 
uid  no  <lenK>nitral)on  ol  the  truih»  {or  which  the  author  contend*. 
jrct  ilieic  ii  much,  there  is  very  much,  to  stimulate  thought  and  to 
aid  the  reader  in  loolcing  at  Spiritual  truth  from  a  new  and  IttA 
view  poiat.  The  book  is  divided  into  tl.ree  parti.  Fir»t— "The  His- 
torical Method  in  Religion";  second — "Facts  and  Factors  in  Religioa'; 
and.  third — "The  Gospel  i»  Je»us  Christ" 

tn  the  first  part  Mr.  Macfadyen  notes  the  advantage  which  the 
student  now  pouesse*  in  the  historical  method  of  studying  religioa. 
and  all  the  wealth  of  material  which  recent  study  has  brought  t9 
light,  and  then  goes  on  to  show  how  religion  has  been  liberated  from 
the  burden  of  aubjedion  to  other  muicrs.  Religion  had  b«en  made 
a  (Icpartnicnt  of  philosophy  and  cramped  into  the  narrow  (omu  and 
categories  of  systems  of  thought.  From  this  it  is  now  hajipil^  irecd 
by  the  rcBtiuuon  that  in  "its  sphere  it  it  autonotnous.  The  facts  with 
which  it  deals  belong  to  the  deepest  sphere  of  reality  which  coomc 
within  our  knowledge."  Then  follows  a  discussion  of  the  rdatiofl  of 
faith  to  history  as  illustiateil  in  different  modem  teachers  and  after 
a  short  note  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  religion  comes  a  v<ify  important 
discussion  of  the  categories  of  religion. 

The  author's  contention  is  that  "comparative  rdigion  supplies  the 
Student  with  a  number  of  terms  and  ideas  belonging  to  the  hittoir 
of  the  relations  of  God  and  man  as  they  have  been  conceived  from 
time  to  lime,  such  as  priest,  prophet.  Son  of  God — -holiness  .  .  .  redemp- 
tion .  .  .  juEtiticatioii,  etc.  .  .  .  Ideas  of  this  order  are  the  categories  of 
religion."  And  so  "religious  criticism  must  deal  with  ihcse  or  similat 
calcgorici  employing  a  relationship  between  man  and  Go<I."  That 
is,  all  religions  and  Christianity  in  particular  must  be  studied  froia 
thi?  point  of  view  with  these  characteristics  of  man  undcfslood  tod 
appreciated.  No  general  denial  of  any  of  these  or  similar  categoriei 
can  servi-  as  a  basis  for  any  fair  or  profitable  study.  We  are  told 
to  mile  that  "Jesiw  does  not  offer  himself  historically  as  a  character: 
He  offcn  himnclf  in  history  as  a  Saviour."  All  His  teaching  and  all 
His  ethics  are  from,  this  view  point  and  from  this  they  must  be 
judged. 

Tnilh  in  religion  may  be  considered  in  many  ways  but  the  best  test 
is  whdlier  it  produces  the  true  fruiu  oi  religion  "to  interpret  trsly 
God's  relation  to  man  and  to  bring  man  into  a  right  relation  with 
(5od."  This  part  closes  with  a  few  words  ow  oricnijition  and  on  re* 
ligious  experience- 
By  this  first  section  the  way  has  thus  been  cleared  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  religion  of  Jesns  on  the  basis  of  the  categories  com- 
mon lo  all  religions  and  as  dealing  with  truth  vital  to  the  life  of  man 
and  not  lo  be  arbitrarily  bounded  by  theories  of  philosophy.  The 
method  of  study  is  that  of  the  religious  nature  of  man  in  race  and 
individual. 

Under  the  "Facts  and  Factors"  in  religion  the  author  briefly  dis- 
cusses religious  personality,  illumination,  personality  and  contdout- 
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fUCH,  the  hack^roimd  of  persoculity  the  Mystic  Experieace  of  God 

the  Natural  and  Moral  orders.     He  only  has  time  to  touch  on 

e»c  at  they  bear  00  tbe  greater  llicmc     llint  he  turns  to  historical 

P'Tchicioiis  and  tJic  rdigjon  oi  Uracl  and  allows  haw  the  rcliKivus  con- 
•cioiisii««s  of  ttie  people  was  awakened  and  ever  widened.  The 
clastic  religions  arc  bU  rccogniKd  as  hdng  foimd«d  on  some  revela- 

ition  o(  God  but  their  weaknesses  are  clearly  shown.  The  auiliuf  in 
fcis  saamary  of  this  part  sayi:  'We  find  mail  endowed  with  a  nature 
which  liti  hitn  to  enter  into  fuller  relations  with  Cod — capabk  of 
receirint  God.  We  lind  God  so  revealing  Hinuclf  in  hittory  that  we 
EBay  expect  continuous  revelation  in  days  to  convc.  It  i»  His  nature 
and  Hii  character  to  make  Himself  known."    Ths  hisioric  meetbg- 

rptaot  of  human  inspiration  and  divine  revelation  is  Jesus  Cbriet. 


There  is  neither  time  nor  opportunity  in  tbtt  place  to  even  outline 
the  author's  admirable  miinncr  of  showinic  how  the  historic  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  perfect  ful&llmeni  of  all  that  man  has  longed  and  hoped 
for  and  is  the  perfect  and  nil  satisfying  revelation  of  Cod  10  man. 
Particularly  helpful  is  the  section  on  the  appeal  of  Jesus  to  man,  but 
all  through  is  the  evidence  of  deep  thought  and  a  deep  spirituality. 
Naturally  many  will  not  agree  with  some  of  the  conclusions  reached 
liy  the  author,  but  the  view  point  and  the  method  call  for  much  praise. 

In  the  brief  compass  of  this  book  arc  to  he  found  very  many 
thoughts  on  llu!  whole  ruund  of  theological  truth.  Many  are  only 
(uggrttions  not  yet  fully  considered  or  amplified,  many  ecem  to  be 
ill  little  apparent  relation  to  the  rest  of  ifae  discussion;  but  the  book 
is  so  well  written,  its  s^iirit  is  so  irenic  while  it  remains  ever  loyal 
to  the  Miistcr,  ih,-il  it  deserves  a  wide  and  thoughtful  reading. 

Craniord.  Oordox  M.  Ruesnx. 


Tbe  Glcau.  By  Helen  R.  Albee.  author  of  "Hardy  Plams  for 
Cottage  Gardens,"  "Mountain  Playmates,"  etc.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Ca     1911.    $1.35  net. 

Autobiography,  if  true  and  directly  told,  is  alwAyt  interesting  to  any 
Iboughtft:!  student  of  human  nature.  That  history  of  a  life  wbieh 
tleals  with  the  awnkcning  of  a  human  soul  nnd  deseriltes  its  search 
after  iriith  may  well  merit  otir  sj-mpathctic  study.  "The  Gleam" 
lelainu  to  be  such  an  autobiography.  It  sketches  the  search  of  the 
kuthnTcss  for  tpirilunl  certainly.  Onhodi^xy  foils  to  uive  relief;  eer- 
Uin  branches  of  science  also  prove  useless;  but  Ttnalty  there  comes  a 
direct  conidou&ness  of  the  influenee  of  the  Spirit  and  with  it  tlie 
awnkering  of  the  Higher  Self. 

The  strength  of  the  book  in  in  its  manifest  sincerity.  The  style  it 
dear  and  the  nibjcct  matter  made  interesting.  The  weakness,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  also  very  nniiccablc.  The  attempt  to  found  spiritual 
instruction  for  others  on  the  peculiar  p>.yehi<:al  experiences  of  an 
shnormal  pcrsoiinlity  cannct  prove  successful. 

Most  of  the  readers  of  thii  work  will  have  neither  the  artistic  lent- 
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pemmcnt  nor  the  (xtreme  mjrxtical  tendency  expreiMil  by  the  wnt< 
Uon  people  who  think  arc  rcr>  unwilliinc  to  coromtt  their  rcli|W 
IHe  to  the  nfe  keeping  of  inward  fceliiits  an4  10  B  coafidmce 
ibcir  own  inherent  greatness.  The  criiici»m  of  the  orthodox  potiti 
na  made  by  Mrs.  AIIicc  is  to  some  *icieni  juKiilied.  There  are 
chiirclics  and  there  is  far  too  much  fomt.-ilitm.  But  it  ttill 
that  most  of  these  criticinns  an'^  from  a  spirit  of  real  iKnorancc  0 
the  inherent  lrulh»  whidt  undctUc  «tl  our  Tlieolc^y — *  sinful  fullcit 
rncc  and  a  salvation  ihrguKli  God  alone  Thi»  is  and  mtm  ever 
main  foolishness  lo  all  ihoie  who  are  ruled  by  the  Spirit  of  iht 
Creeks,  10  all  who  worship  mankind  and  expect  such  i^tlvaiion,  i 
is  needed,  ta  arise  from  within  man  himself. 
Cranford.  GouDox  M.  Russell. 

TiiE  Ktukal  RtVDLK.    By  John  Wnt  Dukninc.    Doiton:    Shcmati, 
French  Sc  Company.     1911,    fi.30  n«t, 

Sixteen  of  the  greatest  questions  that  can  confront  the  mind  of  mai 
are  here  considered  and  briefly  but  very  helpfully  answered.  With  M 
Spirit  fkcply  relitcioui  and  conscn-aiive  and  yet  wideawake  and  pro' 
gressive  Mr.  Ounning  leads  the  thought  of  his  renders  lo  slrongj 
healthy,  and  inspirinK  convictioni  on  such  great  subjects  as  the  natitn 
of  man,  his  immortality,  God,  suficring,  the  Bible,  prayer  and  the  op 
poriuiiily  and  conditions  of  Salratiun.  The  hook  is  popular  in  style; 
abounding  in  ill  nitration,  but  still  tlionRhlful  and  convincing.  The 
most  conservative  may  fail  tn  ngr«e  widi  cenain  minor  points,  ImI 
the  whole  work  is  so  full  of  the  Spirit  of  tlic  Gutpel  that  it  can  oaif 
pTOvf  helpful  and  reffcshing  to  all  who  are  fortunate  cnounh  to 
read  it 

Cranjofd.  Gokbos  M.  Rtrasiu. 

Tbk   VouTiOKAi.   CtEHEKT   tx   K»awu!DC);   ANn   Bituiv   and   OUirt 

Essays  in  Philosophy  and  Religion.     Hy  Dn^  Cosydox  GaOTEi^ 

S.T.B..  Dean  of  Srio  CoIIckc,  Profcsior  of  Philoao|rity  and  Re 

ligion.     Inttoduction   by   l-'KAVCts  }.   McComsell,    D.D.,   LLI), 

President    Dc    Pauw    University.     8vo;    pp.    ix,    lOOi,      IkHtOD! 

Sherman.  French  St  Company,    iqii.   $i.30  net. 

These  essayj,  >evenieen  in  number,  are  excccdiiiRly,  we  had  almo' 

&aiil.  crtcessivcly  hrici;  but  there  is  not  omc  of  ihcin  that  is  not  worll 

while.    The  wide  ranjie  of  subjccls  (rented  is  iniliiraud  by  such  liili 

as  "The  Higher  Criticism,"  "The  Theological   Edjciiion   dcmamlc 

by  the  Times  of  Jeius."  "In   Chr.st."   "The    Philcwphy   of   Cliri' 

lian   Priyer."  "The   BiMe — What  is  claimed    for  It."  "Origin   of  %i 

New  Tf«anienl  ami  the  Fixing  of  the  Canon,"  "A  nrief  Examtfts 

tion  of  Spencer's  Definition  of  Evolution."    These  and  the  remainii 

paf>crs  arc  wriltea  contittcntly  from  the  Arminiar  position;  bat  th. 

would  and  do  majnify  the  guilt  and  pcthrtior  rf  sin.  the  nracc  of  Ga 

in  CIitIsI,  and  the  supernacumlncss  and  coitteiucnt  aulfaority  of 
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Scripture*.  Som*  of  lh«  author's  conclusions  are  a«  imponant  u  thcf 
■  are  sound.  Such,  for  example,  i«  Ui.it  with  which  he  cloiet  bis  paper 
I  OB  "The  Theotogic.il  EHucalion  dcnunrferf  by  the  Times";  rii.,  "Th« 
I  doors  of  th«  ihcoloKJcal  school  should  be  wide  open;  the  doon  of  the 
r   Christian  minisir^  should  be  well  leuarded." 

The  first  csssy,  which  is  011  "The  Volitional  Element  in  Knowledjte 
tnd  Belief,"  both  givei  the  ittle  to  the  volume  su  a  whole  and  presents 
the  philosophy  on  which  its  tcvcral  papers  are  baned.  Thii  philoxoi^if 
K  in  the  main  thai  of  Prof.  James  in  "The  Will  to  Believe"  and  es* 
pecialljr  that  o*  Prof,  Bowne  in  "The  Theory  at  Thought  and  Knowl- 
c<1kc."  With  tnticfa  in  this  philosophy  we  lind  ounclvcs  in  Hccord,  but 
from  what  is  most  chjractcrittic  of  it  we  cannot  too  strongly  disseitt. 
It  is  true  thiit  faith  and  feeling  are  often  Inseparable;  but  it  it  not  al> 
ways  (he  case;  a«  Dr.  Chan.  Hodge  sayi  (Sys.  Theol.  IH,  p.  51), 
"when  the  ubjcci  of  faith  is  a  speculative  troth,  or  tome  historical 
event  past  or  future;  or  when  the  evidence  or  testimony  on  which 
faith  is  founded  is  addreised  only  to  the  understanding  and  not  to 
the  con.icicnce  or  our  emotional  or  rclitrious  nature,  then  faith  does 
not  involve  feelinR."  It  is  also  true  thai  feelinn;  has  much  influence 
in  determining  our  faith:  "but  it  is  nut  so  of  all  kinds  even  of  re- 
ligious faith;  there  is  belief  of  which,  as  in  the  rate  of  a  dead  oirlho 
doxy,  it  is  not  th(^  fact  that  tovc  or  congeniality  is  an  clement.  And, 
finally,  it  is  true  that  savinK  faith  always  involves  the  will  to  believe: 
but  this  will  is  not  that  which  is  ultimate  in  such  faith;  the  Qiristian 
wishes  and  wills  to  believe  on  Christ  as  his  Saviour,  but  the  reason 
why  he  so  believes  is  not  in  hit  inclination  or  even  in  his  resolution, 
but  in  the  evidence  that  Christ  is  his  Saviotir,  even  "the  witnew  of 
the  Spirit"  within  him.  In  a  word,  faith  it  a  voluntary  conviction. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  essence  of  it.  It  is  a  voluntary  conviction 
produced  by  testimony:  it  is  consent  constrained  by  evidence:  and  this 
may  evince  its  primacy  by  compcllini:  consent  aKsinst  iticlinationk  Wc 
cannot  believe  without  the  will  as  consent,  but  we  may  and  often  must 
believe  against  the  wilE  as  inclination.  That  is.  while  the  subjective 
clement  by  itsdf  explains  the  unbelief  in  Clirint  of  those  to  whom 
he  ha*  been  presented,  saving  faiih  in  him  demands  an  objective  cause. 
We  do  noi  believe  on  him  only  or  chiefly  because  we  wish  and  will 
to,  but  we  wish  and  will  to  because,  in  view  of  llic  revelation  which 
he  has  made  to  us  who  believe  of  Himself,  it  would  be  irrational  not  to 
do  SO.  In  a  word,  "the  final  consummation  docs  not  rest  with  the  human 
will",  but  with  the  revealing  and  enabling  God. 
Princ€toH.  WiuJAM  BaEMTOx  Gbeemc.  Jx, 

The  Uncaused  Being  anb  the  CairsRioK  of  Truth.    To  which  is 

I    appended  an  examination  of  the  views  of  .Sir  Oliver  I-odgc  con- 
cerning the  ether  of  space.    By  E,  2,  Dcitx,  M.D.,  Author  of  "Evo- 
lution versus  Irvolulion."     Svo;  pp.  vii,   iicx     Boston:  Sherman, 
French  &  Company.    i()ii,    $1x0  net. 
It  is  refreshing  in  this  age  of  indifference  and  often  of  avowed 
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hoitUitr  to  fflrtaphyiics  to  find  a  writer  who,  a  th«  author  of  Uds 
little  volume,  ia  nothing  if  not  fDetaphjrtioO,  and  whose  fDctapli7aic  ia 
iavariablf  dear,  sound  and  impressive. 

Dr.  Derr'i  aim  is  twofold;  first,  to  prove  the  neceirity  of  an  "Un- 
caused Being"  and.  second,  to  establish  a  "criierion  of  troth".  Hit 
argument  (or  an  Uncaused  Being  is,  that  if  anjthing  exists,  an  Un- 
cauacd  Being  exists;  that  the  world  cxi*l»;  and  that  the  world  it»elf 
can  not  be  the  Uncaused  Be>n£:  for  JnamtKh  as  the  atoms  or  uhi- 
natc  elements  of  the  universe  are  in  motion,  it  can  not  be  a  con- 
tinntun.  it  can  not  be  as  large,  consequently,  as  if  it  were  a  contin- 
uum, and  hence  it  can  not  be  infinite  and  so  uncaused;  and.  on  the 
Other  hand,  no  more  may  we  sajr  that  the  world  is  the  uncaused  beine, 
if  we  regard  it  pantheistic-ill}',  for  tlul  would  mean  ttut  we.  thou^ 
only  parts  of  the  srcal  whole  or  God,  were  comprehending  ai>d  to 
judsing  him.  and  thi*  would  violate  the  a  priori  and  so  neccsiaiy 
axinm  that  the  whole  is  nieater  tlian  the  pans.  That  is,  unleis  the 
tmiveric  is  a  caused  thing  like  man  himself.  It  can  not  offer,  as  it 
does,  a  tcgitimate  field  of  conquest  for  the  human  mind,  tn  a 
wofd,  we  can  not  entertain  the  idea  of  cosmic  evolution  without  rio- 
■sling  an  nxiomatic  truth.  To  he  reasonable,  therefore,  wc  must  hold 
to  a  First  and  Inlinite  and  so  Uncaused  Cause;  and  while  wc  can  know 
him  only  in  so  far  lut  he  reveal*  himself  to  us,  we  must  CAnceive  of 
him  as  at  least  personal,  intetii);cnt,  conscious  and  free — at  at  least  all 
that  dignities  us,  who  are  most  like  him.  only  without  limitation. 

As  to  "ihe  criterion  of  truth",  the  author  finds  it  in  "the  concordance 
between  pure  or  priori  conceptions  of  the  iindentandin?  and  sense 
pcreeptton."  Wliatever  will  not  stand  this  test  in  both  respects,  he 
would  reject;  '^liaicvcr  will,  he  would  accept. 

It  is  evident  at  once  that  such  a  discussion  ax  the  shove  must  reeleon 
(rith  the  pluralism  of  Prof.  Jamet  and  with  Sir  Oliver  Ljidgc's  teach- 
ing  that  the  ether  is  a  continuum  and  ihnt  universal  space  is  n  plentim 
of  it.  This  Dr.  Derr  does;  and  hi*  criterion,  though  brief,  is  effec- 
live  and  even  nd equate. 

We  regard  lhi«  little  book  at  a  valuable  addition  to  oar  literature 
in  fundamental  apologelics. 

Priiieeion.  Wuxiau  Brbvton  Gbczmc,  Ji. 
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EXEGETICAL  THEOLOGY. 

BuuscHB  ZxiTscitRiin  IK  VuuiiNiiuNC  uir  ttn  Rkiiaktior  »ea  "Btsu* 
sctiEK  Stuihex"  hcrausgegcbcn  von  Da.  Jaa.  COrrsBUCu,  Profes- 
sor dcs  Altleslamentl.  Exege«c  In  Miincbcn  uod  Dh.  Jos.  Sickkm- 
BCHGCR,  Professor  dcr  Ncutcsiamcntl.  Excgesc  in  Breslau.  Siebter 
Jahrgang.  I-'retburit  im  Bfeis^au-  Herderschc  Verlagsbncbhand- 
liitig.  St.  Louis,  No.  17  South  Broadway:  B.  Herder.  1909,  4 
Hefte  pp.  440.  By  mail  $3.00. 
Our  announcement  of  the  scrcnlh  year's   issue  of   the   BiUlsche 
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Zeilschrift  i*  lomcwhat  belaicd.  The  able  ntanncr  in  irblcti  tli«  pcri- 
odical  continues  to  be  conducted  and  the  intercslinK  ffpcnoirc  which 
it  asain  ofltn  to  its  r«adrfs  in  this  volume  certainly  deserve  the 
fullest  notice  that  can  be  given  lo  any  scientific  theological  publica- 
lioii.  no  tnattrr  whettier  iiublished  in  the  intereti  of  Protestant  or 
Catholic  conviction*.  A  mere  glance  at  the  table  of  content*  of  these 
four  liefu  will  show  how  varied  and  up-to-date  the  contributiona 
are:  We  find  Itcre  such  articles  as  the  {ollowiny:  The  Bible-Canon 
of  Flavins  Josephus;  the  GcnealoKy  of  Jesus  according  lo  St.  Luke; 
On  the  Number  Seven  of  the  Dtaconate  in  the  Mother-church  at 
JcniMilem  ;  The  Name  Mirjam;  Areta*  iV,  King  of  the  Nabataeans; 
a  histMico-exeiieiical  study  on  ti  Cor.  xi.  33  (T.  and  tnsny  iTthers  of 
an  equally  Important  and  timely  character.  The  only  crtiicism  we 
coeW  vriih  to  offer  as  to  ihr  makeu|i  of  the  Ztitschrift  n  the  one  we  have 
made  before,  viz.  thai  it  »cems  to  avoid  the  diteutition  of  more  strictly 
doctrinal  on  even  bi hi ico- theological  problems,  as  the  enunicralion  of 
the  above  tilleR,  which  is  (airly  representative  of  the  entire  table  ot 
contCDti  of  the  volume  before  lu,  will  easily  show.  Can  ibis  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  absolutely  fixed  docirinnl  pAiiticn  of  the 
Roman  Chufcti,  which  would  leave  rormi  for  freer  movement  only  in  the 
fields  of  literary  hiuory,  and  arch.teological  research?  None  the  lest  we 
can  befltisly  recommend  the  perusal  of  ihi«  periodicAl  ii>  Protestant 
readers.  The  time  is  surely  past  when  the  old  adage  was  true 
Cathollea  ntrn  legunlur,  A  very  careful  bibliography  to  which  an 
alphabetical  index  of  all  the  authors  ditcussed  is  appended,  renders 
the  volutne  highly  valuable  as  an  aid  in  Biblical  study  independently 
of  its  own  contents. 
Princeton.  GcutnARUUS  Vot. 

fAMMALcs  DC  Tuxt'TB-NiKtp  II,  Roi  'b  Auvnie  889-^4.  par  V. 
Schcil  avcc  la  collaboration  de  J.-  Et.  Gautitr.  Ouvrage  illustre  de 
3  hiliof^vures  ct  S  planches.  Paris:  Honore  Champion.  1901]. 
62  pp.  Prix  7.50  (rs.  (Lc  r^S*  fascecute  de  la  Bibliothique  dc 
rfiroledcs  Haulcs  fitudcs.) 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  no  remarkable  "finds"  have  as  yet  been  an- 
nounced by  the  German  excavators  at  Assur.  althoush  it  is  reported 
that  much  valuable  material  has  been  discovered,  M,  Schcil'*  en- 
thusiastic conclusion  of  the  Preface  of  this  rolume  "On  peul  dire  sins 
emphase  que  de  lonj^emps  n'  a  rt^  faile  en  .\s3yrie  unc  d^ouverte 
phis  remarquablc,  plus  dignc  d'cnrichcr  Ic  Muscc  du  Louvre"  is  well 
warranted.  When  we  recall  that  in  "The  Annali  of  the  King*  of 
Assyria"  (rooj),  the  editors,  Uudnc  and  Kink  were  only  able  to  say: 
"Adad-nirarl  II  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Tukuih-Ninib  II,  who 
reigned  from  B.  C.  S90  to  B.  C  885;  but  of  the  reign  of  this  king 
we  know  nothing  and  his  fame  rests  upon  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
father  oi  A*hur-nasir-pal  the  Great",  there  is  indeed  cause  for  rejoicing 
when  a  pan  even  of  the  annals  of  this  king  are  discovered. 
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The  (TcAler  part  of  this  tabid  wliicli  contains  c  ig>  line*  is  tdccn 
up  vfidi  an  account  of  a  miliury  expedition  in  which  the  king  "made 
a  circuit  of  that  part  of  UcfCpoUmia  which  is  bounded  by  the  TarUi, 
Tigris,  Luphraic}  and  Khabur*'.  Several  other  previous  expolitions  arc 
■Itudcd  to  with  more  or  less  brevity.  Whtiher  the  editon  are  co^ 
reet  in  affirming  that  thia  expedition  wai  the  sixth  and  whetlier  cbe 
no-'-di  ilu  governor  of  Commrigenc  in  whose  rpon)m  it  took 
place  is  to  be  identified  with  the  Ya-ri-i  of  the  Eponym  Canon 
aie  quenions  which  will  probably  not  be  definitely  settled  until  further 
records  are  brousbt  to  lisht.  The  value  of  the  tablet  is  as  SchiStf 
(GoU.  gel.  Adz.  1911,  Heft  t.  *.  mO  points  out  chiefly  of  aa 
bistorical  and  geogrAphical  nature,  althaugh  at  in  the  AnnaU  of 
ASibur-N'a*ir-paI   vrc  find   iionic  data  of   interest  tO  ibc   philologist. 

It  is  clear  that  the  editing  of  this  tablet,  a  Utk  wbidi  was  atteadcd 
with  considerable  difficulty,  because  no  much  time  and  pains  had  first 
to  be  devoted  to  cleaning  the  tablet,  was  «  labor  of  lore  o«  the  part  of 
Ibe  editors.  The  photographic  reproduction,  Iransscriptioa  and  traai' 
Ittera.tion  and  traoslation,  together  with  the  notes,  itineraries  aad 
chart  arc  admirabl)-  executed.  And  M.  Scheil  and  M.  Cautier  are  10 
be  congratulated  ou  the  suceeu  attending  their  efforts  to  nuke  tcbol*, 
irs  everywhere  iii;(|u»in(ed  with  and  to  give  them  access  to  this  new 
treasure  of  the  Louvre. 

PriMtion.  OawALO  T.  .'\tXIS. 


ThB    EsCHAIPLOCtCAL   QUESTIOV    IK    THE   CO&PELS    AND  OtBtS  STtmtlS 

IN  Rkcekt  New  TesTAttsnT  Canicissi.     By  the  Rev.  Cvaa  W. 

Emmkt.    M.A.,    Vicar    of    We«    Hendrcd.      Edinburgh:   T.   ft  T. 

Qark,  38  G«orge  St-    >Qii.    8vo.  pp.  vii,  339-    Imported  by  Qiarlec 

Scrihncr's  Sons.  $3:50  ret. 
Of  tlic  seven  euays  which  maJcc  up  this  volume,  »ix  were  published 
beFore  in  various  periodicala.  New  is  the  opcninu  essay  on  The  Es- 
chatological  Question  in  the  Gospels,  and  both  in  point  of  sin  and 
timeliness  it  deserves  the  first  pbce  given  it  bjr  the  author  It  is  an 
anempt  to  show  the  weakness  and  fancifulness  of  the  interprvtatton  of 
the  life  of  Jcsu«,  which  in  his  reraarlcabte  boolc  I'oii  Rtimarut  n 
Wrtde  Schweitzer  has  recently  prcipoundcd  on  the  basis  of  what  he 
calls  the  principle  of  "thoroughgomK  csdiaiology".  It  is  not  in  itself 
a  difficult  task  to  expose  the  iilaring  defects  of  this  structure  and  the 
arbitrariness  of  the  process  by  which  it  was  reared.  The  fatilts  arc 
so  obvious  that  exposure  mishi  even  seem  superfluous.  But  it  should 
be  remembered  that  they  arc  covered  up  10  the  uncritical  reader  by 
the  magnificent  stj-Uvtic  features  of  Schweitzer's  book.  Moreover  the 
hyper-escbato logical  interpretation  of  Jesus'  career  is  so  introduced  in 
lht«  book  at  lo  teem  the  ineviialite  correlate  of  tlK  lengthy  preceding 
critique  of  the  liberal  Li fe-of- Jesus  litcraiurc;  a  critii^ue  so  incissva 
and  convincing  that  it  liaa  earned  the  author  jnst  praise  ev«n  from 
quarters  where  the  "thoroughKoinn  eschalology"  is  not  exactly  in 
favor.     Not  only  Father  Tyrrell,  who  swallowed  the  vrfaolc  theory, 
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but  toco  of  hr  atom  critical  and  cautious  ttmptr,  such  as  Btirkilt  and 
Sanday,  own  their  indelxctlnns  to  Schwcitjcr's  bock.  In  view  of  ill 
lliis  a  rest  daiiK^r  exisU  thit  out  of  admiration  (or  the  splendid  his- 
torical cnliqix,  the  crude  wild  thcoriziiiK  which  the  brilitant  (icnnut 
author  has  so  closely  linked  with  it,  will  receive  more  lerious  COO- 
sidcration  than  it  should  and  would  receive  were  il  offered  hy  itself. 
CoBsequentljr  Mr.  Kramci  performs  no  superfluous  taslc  in  carry 
ing  Schweitzer's  critique  oat  step  further  and  including  in  it  tbe 
"tboroUKhsoinc  «ch3lolOEy"-ti3ze  itself.  After  frit  gtvintt  a  succinct 
but  extremely  lucid  and  thoroughly  (air  exposition  of  the  hypotlicsis 
to  be  criticized,  he  applies  to  it  the  usual  cxcgctical  and  historical 
testa  and  finds  it  wantiiiK  i"  l>olh  respects.  He  further  contends,  with 
much  force,  iliat  the  Christ  of  "thoroughgoins  eschaiolog;"  is  unfit 
to  fiKtirc  as  the  ideal  and  inspircr  of  historic  Uiriatianity,  and  that  the 
Uttlc  that  might  he  sained  by  this  new  iutcrpreUtion  of  his  life  (such 
as  e.  e-  the  direct  derivation  of  the  idea  of  th«  church  and  the  sacra* 
ments  from  his  leaching)  would  be  bought  at  an  altogether  ditpro- 
portionatr  cost,  Rceine  that  the  thetiry  makes  Christ  himself  a  deluded 
visionary  and  his  wbulc  career  a  tragic  failure. 

Bmmci  throws  back  upon  Schwcitier  the  charge  which  tlic  latter 
so  pcrsisteiitly  mtikes  afcainst  tlie  liberal  biographies  of  Jesus,  vis.,  that 
they  read  too  much  between  the  lines  of  the  Gospel -tradition,  especially 
as  found  in  Mark,  and  psychologite  too  much  in  weaving  the  single 
items  together.  He  has  no  diHiHiculty  in  showing  tliat  Schweitacr  it 
equally  guilty  of  both  these  faults.  It  is,  however,  hardly  fair  to 
characterize  this  as  inconsistency.  The  two  cases  arc  not  alike.  There 
is  this  difference  that,  while  .Schweitzer  openly  acknowledges  his  work 
to  be  a  mere  expcrintetiting  upon  ihe  data,  the  writers  in  the  liberal 
camp  wouM  have  us  regard  their  work  in  the  light  of  scientifically 
cotiatructed  biography.  The  latter  assume  the  inlcrlinear  meaning  and 
the  psychology  lo  be  somrliow  suggested  or  intended  by  the  sources 
themselves.  To  this  delusion  Schweitzer  is  not  subject;  he  knows  that 
the  ideas  which  bind  the  parts  logcttier  are  of  his  own  devising.  Of 
(ourse  it  remains  quite  possible  (hat  the  psychology  of  the  liberals 
may  in  individual  instances  prove  more  correct  and  better  to  fit  in  with 
the  tradition  than  the  psychology  of  tbe  extreme  eschatotonists.  A.D 
illuBtraiion  of  this  is  furnished  by  Emmet's  discussion  of  the  element 
of  secrecy  in  the  Messianic  self- presentation  of  Jesus.  The  earlier 
writers  explain  this  froim  the  desire  of  Jesos  to  keep  his  person  and 
work  free  from  all  association  with  the  political  Mcs&iahship,  Wrcde 
gives  a  literary  explanation,  finding  in  these  features  the  dim  remin- 
isoence  in  the  irsditian,  or  in  the  mind  of  the  Evangelist  of  the  fact 
that  Jesus  had  not  been  the  Messiah  durinff  his  life-time.  The  eschat- 
ologists,  and  especially  Schweitier,  claim  all  this  material  in  the 
interest  of  the  mystery  aitaching  to  the  eschatological  Mcssiahship 
as  something  inherent  in  and  insesparable  from  the  conception,  as  part  of 
the  whole  iptKnlyptic.  transcendental  frame  ol  mind,  by  which  Ihcy 
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think  Jesus  wm  dominated.  Now.  in  order  to  preclude  tht  older  ex- 
pUiutioa  frooi  the  oattct.  ScliwcitKr  rocs  io  tbc  cxu-cmc  of  dcnjriiif 
the  existence  of  a  politicilly-colored  Messianic  hope  M  the  time  of 
Jmas.  if  5uch  a  hope  did  not  exiii,  then  ihc  «ccrccy  practiced  bf 
Jesus  cannot  have  been  induced  by  it  Bui  Enimct  argues  forcibly  thai 
there  is  so  reason  to  utume  the  political  Ue«»iaii!c  hope  to  have  been 
dead  or  dormant  ai  that  juncture  in  Jewish  history,  and  thai  contc- 
qventlr  it  is  quite  permissible  (rom  a  historical  point  o(  view  to  bring 
the  phenomena  of  secrecy  into  connection  with  it.  One  mishi,  however, 
well  sdd  Ihe  caution  thai  iwecpinii,  all-tncludve  explanniions  sboold  be 
avoided  here  a*  elsewhere.  Wrcde  made  the  mivtakc  of  lumpinn  all 
the  in;I;inccs  of  &crrcnr  snti  quasi-secrecy  toKCther,  and  forcinc  then 
all  to  conform  10  hti  pcctilinr  hypoihctis.  The  older  writers  were  per- 
haps equally  unwarranted  in  atlrihtrttna  evrrytbinR  in  the  nature  of 
secrecy  (o  a  recoil  from  the  political  Mesiiahship.  In  all  protnUlity 
a  variety  of  motives  were  m  pby  and  some  of  the  secrecy  was  aclnally 
due  to  the  mysterious  atmosphere  which  naturally  accompanies  the 
Ifansccndenlal  cschatological  Mcssiahsbip.  Especially  into  the  use  uf 
the  Son-of-Man  title  this  stems  to  have  entered.  Mr.  fllmmet  himself 
admits  that  Ihc  two  traditions  in  regard  to  the  Mcssialiahip,  the  politi- 
cal and  the  ewhaiological,  were  alive  and  active  side  by  side  in  Jesus' 
day.  And  it  is  ai  any  rate  signilicant,  ibat,  while  silently  rejecting  the 
former,  our  Lord  appears  tii  110  wise  to  have  »htmned  or  ctiticixcd 
latter. 

This  hrings  us  to  the  main  caption  we  have  to  make  on  the  aut 
work.  He  setm»  to  u*  not  to  emphjisiie  nuflicicntly  Schweitier's 
merit  in  focnating  attention  upon  the  tccncral,  cschatological  atmos- 
phere of  Jeaus'  consciousness  and  teachinK.  Crude  and  ahitrary  a* 
Schweitzer'i  treatment  of  the  record  may  he,  on  this  one  point  it  appears 
to  us  conviadnfi ;  the  eschatological  was  much  more  prominect  and 
dominant  in  the  Saviour's  rntnd  than  the  old  liberal  reproduction  of 
bis  life  and  tcachfnK  allowed  for.  The  framework  of  hit  tboosht  was 
more  supernatural,  more  lugicrhumaii.  in  the  old  orthodox  sense,  than 
bad  come  to  tie  believed.  EmineC  thinks  that  Hamack  and  Boussct 
are  more  nearly  correct  in  distriliuline  Ihe  emphasis  as  between  tbc 
elhico-spiritual  and  the  Messianic-esthatoloKical  than  Joh.innes  Wdss 
and  Schweil.zer.  He  also  believes  that  a  positive  Chrtstt.-uiity  can  more 
easily  attach  Itself  to  flamack's  and  Bouuet's  interpreution  of  Jcsut 
than  to  thai  uf  the  esch.'Jtologisis.  because,  although  the  former  pvt 
us  a  reduced  Christianity.  Ihcy  give  us  something  that  can  be  built 
Upon,  We  question  the  corrcaness  of  cither  view.  Neither  Himadc's 
theory,  according  to  which  the  Metsianic  consciotitncss  wa«  a  mere 
time-conditioned  form,  nor  Boussct's  according  to  whom  it  even  was  a 
burden  to  Jesus,  cut  furnish  a  tit  foundation  fc»r  any  adequate  em- 
bodiment of  the  historic  faith  of  the  Church.  We  may  add  to  these, 
but  it  would  not  be  possible  10  bitiid  on  them.  And  it  is  precisely  here 
thai  ihc  cschatological  interpretation  is  strongett;  after  all  excrescen- 
cei  are  allowed  tor,  it  still  most  be  uid  that  it  approaches  far  more 
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closely  than  the  other  to  the  core  and  ccnior  of  ibc  sitpernatnnl  coa> 
scioiunets  o(  oar  Lord,  as  the  Qiurcb  hai  always  rKOgniitd  iL 

The  second  esuty  on  M.  LoUy  and  the  Gospel  Story  admirably 
sbowj  how  radical  and  negative  the  French  critics  conclusions  as  laid 
down  in  Let  E-anailet  Syno/rluiufs  really  are.  The  next  paper  adds  to 
this  a  icarcliing  critique  of  Lois)-'s  view  of  the  resurrection.  It  well 
briitfs  out  the  peculiar  ilifBctilty  In  which  all  those  involve  iheinselves, 
who,  like  Loiqr,  first  reject  the  Gospe)  narrative  ia  toto,  and 
then  endeavor  to  show  how  by  some  psychological  process  the  Apostles 
might  have  arrived  at  their  belief  in  the  resurrection.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  how  in  the  face  of  this  unsparinx  expose  of  radical  depart* 
ur«  from  the  common  Christian  faith,  the  tender  fcclinfra  for  a  per- 
secuted fellow-crilk  ooniinuc  to  assert  themselves  in  Mr.  tilmmct.  He 
tells  as  that  in  the  mailer  of  M.  Loisyi  cxeontmtinicatioB  the  sym- 
pathies of  English  students  could  only  be  on  one  sJdc  (wtiich  means, 
we  take  it,  M.  Loisy'i  side).  And  even  his  horror  and  revuldon  from 
the  most  extreme  deliverances  of  the  French  critic  aciume  the  fol- 
lowing mild  form:  "II  the  Roman  Church  tx  ever  to  excommunicate, 
it  conld  hanlly  be  expected  to  hold  its  hand  here."  There  is  some* 
thing  in  this  urhanc  treatment  of  extreme  critics  by  their  more  believ- 
ing confreres  which  reminds  us  of  the  attitude  of  the  labor-unions 
towsrdt  ttiosc  of  their  numbers  whose  methods  arc  dcstnictivc  of  life 
and  property  in  the  civil  sphere.  We  mm  the  true  note  of 
indignation.  Why  should  the  state  have  the  ngbi  to  defend 
itself  aiiainsl  those  wfao  assail  its  very  foundations  and  not  the  Church? 
A  OiuTch  whieii  must  hold  its  hand  evcrywltcre.  an  order  not  to  violate 
the  sacred  rights  o(  critidsn),  would  aflord  a  Irtily  pitiful  spectacle 
indeei). 

The  fourth  essay  dcab  with  Hamack's  monograph  on  the  Second 
Source  of  th«  First  and  Third  Gospels.  It  gives  a  clear  and  skillfu) 
Kiami  of  the  German  critic's  well-known  concluuotis. 

The   fifth  paper  briefly^   reviews   the   evidence,   textuo-criiical   and 
contextual,  bearing  on  the  question  whether  the  Magnificat  should  be 
rucribrd  (in  the  intention  of  Luke,  not  ai  to  actual  ainhorihip)  to  Hary 
or  EliKabelh.    The  author  dcddes  in  favor  of  the  traditional  view. 

In  the  next  following  paper  the  title  of  Galaiians  to  be  considered 
the  first  Pauline  epistle  in  poiiU  of  chronology  is  iipheld  chiefly  on  the 
ground  thai  Galatians  must  have  been  written  before  the  Apostolic 
Council  (referred  to  in  Gal  ii.  and  identified  vrith  the  proceedings  of 
Acts  xi.,  not  of  Acts  xv.)  since  otbcrwiie  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  Paul  to  pass  by  the  decree  of  the  Council  in  silence.  We  looked  in 
vain  for  a  mention  of  Zahn's  name  in  this  connection.  Mr.  Emmet  also 
inclines  to  accept  the  Western  reading  of  the  decree  of  Acta  xv.  in 
its  recent  Hanackian  interprelatMn  according  to  which  it  refers  ex- 
clusively to  moral  and  not  to  ceremonial  qucttions. 

The  concluding  chapter  deals  with  the  Problem  of  the  Apocalypsti 
whtdi  it  classilies  with  the  general  rubric  of  Apocalyptic  literaiure. 
The  inspiration  of  the  writer  is  defined  as  ttibjectiTc.  which  means 
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not  onljr  that  tt  came  Itom  witbin,  bul  aUo  that  it  cnnves  on  varli 
lc\t\i,  high  and  low.  And  to  ihc  Question:  "What  rinhl,  then,  htve'- 
we  (A  (txiik  of  the  Spirit  at  all?  How  do  w«  know  thai  (he  book  »  in 
ihc  <l<cpt«t  geiiM  trucf"  Ihc  aitswcr  is  given:  "^niply  because  ooc 
ChriMiui  ccinKiousn«!>s  recognius  It  at  such."  And  "wt  believe  it  lo 
contain  ihr  'Word  of  God',  because  the  Divine  in  us  aiuwcrs  to  the 
Divine  mind  of  the  wrilcr".  WWch  aniounti  to  saying  that  the  test 
of  inspiration  is  mich  as  by  its  v«r7  nature  to  make  insiiiration  super- 

flUfXU. 

Printeton.  GcexBABPirs  Vos. 


Nkw  TesTAUKNT  Tiicotzm'.  By  Hrnrv  C,  Snci-toN,  Professor  in 
fio»ton  Univcrjity  and  Aiuhof  o(  "Unbelief  in  the  Minctccnih 
Century".  "Saccnlotiilisni  In  the  Ninrtwnth  Onlnry".  etc  Sew 
York:    The  Macmlllan  Company.    1911,    8"  pp.  364.    Ji-So  nrt. 

Prof  Slieldon's  book  bears  evidenoc  on  almost  every  page  of  tbor- 
uusb  aoiuuintanrc  with  ilic  tubjeci  and  of  (|uitc  untisual  skill  in  i>rr- 
senmig  ils  niBitrr  to  ihc  best  adv-antsRc.  The  tiplj  of  Mew  Tcrtaincnl 
Theology  is  a  large  one  in  itsclt  and  the  inicmificd  discussion  of  its 
many  intricate  problems  during  the  last  decades  has  vaitly  extended  it. 
Yel  in  364  pagrx  the  author  succeeds  in  giving  a  fairly  adnjiiaie,  if 
not  exhau)ti\'e,  survey  of  its  entire  compass.  N'o  important  phase  of 
teachinB  or  problem  is  pasted  by  vrithoiii  at  lean  some  sugiccstive  and 
illuminating  reference.  The  condensation  is  even  greater  than  tbc 
siie  of  the  volume  indicates,  (or  out  of  364  no  less  than  76  pages  are 
demoted  to  introductory  discussion  of  tbc  literary  provenience  of  the 
sources.  Bm  the  compression  is  not  secured  at  the  expense  of  thorough- 
ness. Of  the  sketchy,  superficial  character  which  is  apt  to  belong  to 
snull  handbook)  of  theological  science  there  is  not  a  trace.  To  be  tare 
the  author  b;is  had  lo  sacrifice,  in  order  10  seeure  this  reduced  coaipass. 
on  tlic  one  hand  all  detailed  cxcgctical  <liscus»an,  on  the  other  hawl 
all  but  the  most  meagre  reference  to  the  literatute.  The  naming  ol 
scholars  prnmincnlly  identified  vrilh  certain  problems  or  theories  is 
nroided  even  where  the  text  plainly  shnws  that  some  well-known  nafse 
wns  in  the  author't  mind.  Still  another  thing  that  is  pctlups  con- 
nected with  the  compaaness  of  the  book  consists  m  what  might  be 
called  its  anatomical  character.  It  analyzes  and  tumntariics  the 
ducliinal  cotMcnl  of  each  source  and  does  this  admirably.  But  it 
scarcely  vrnturcs  beyond  this  to  describe  the  development  oF  New 
Testament  truth  at  a  living  organism,  ur  to  raist  genetic  question*. 
E.  g.  while  attention  is  duly  called  to  Paul's  peculiar  doctrine  of  the 
Spirit  as  the  subMrAium  of  the  entire  Christian  life,  the  problem  bow 
this  peculiar  Pauline  advance  upon  ihc  prcvioiuly  attained  position  is 
to  be  explained,  is  not  discussed.  It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  remember 
that  the  incorporation  of  thcK  other,  more  abstruse,  matters  mtglit 
have  easily  interfered  with  llic  positive  and  straieht forward  presen- 
tation which   forms  one  of  the  main  attractions  of  the  book.     While 
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in  the  sphere  of  anatomy  the  student  deals  largely  with  assured 
facts,  in  that  of  biology  nearly  everything  is  problematic  and  hypo- 
theticat.  The  origins  and  connections  in  the  history  of  revelation  are 
highly  mysterious. 

There  are,  of  course,  individual  points  wherein  other  students  of 
the  subject  might  take  issue  with  the  writer's  conclusions.  Thus  is 
the  treatment  of  the  Pauline  antithesis  of  "flesh"  and  "Spirit";  we 
believe  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  choose  one's  point  of  departure  in  the 
psychological  conception  of  "spirit".  The  contrast  is  not  between  the 
predominance  of  one  part  or  element  in  man  and  that  ol  anottier  part 
or  element,  but  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural.  With  the 
psychological  use  of  pneuma,  also  found  in  Paul,  this  has  little  to 
do.  On  p,  238  a  few  words  might  have  been  devoted  to  the  modem 
Ritschlian  conception  of  "the  righteousness  of  God"  as  a  gracious 
principle,  especially  in  connection  with  Rom.  iii.  aiflf.  Exception 
also  must  be  taken  to  the  summary  way  in  which  the  author  dis- 
poses of  the  predeslinarian  element  in  the  Pauline  and  Johannime  teach- 
ing, principally  on  the  ground  that  it  is  irreconcilable  with  the  obvious 
universalism  of  their  presentation  of  the  Gospel  as  a  whole,  i.nd  that 
therefore  the  apparently  absolute  predestinarian  statements  must  be 
explained  as  oratorical  effusions  not  meant  to  be  expressive  of  any 
fixed  theory.  It  is  entirely  overlooked  that  both  in  Paul  and  John  the 
principle  of  predestination  is  turned  to  the  eminently  practical  ac- 
count of  furnishing  the  basis  of  the  believer's  assurance.  Why  a 
the  one  passage  i  Cor  ii.  27  quoted  to  prove  the  possibility  to  Paul's 
mind  of  his  own  falling  from  grace,  whilst  all  the  numerous  passages, 
which  voice  his  absolute  assurance  of  salvation  are  passed  by  in 
silence?  But  it  were  too  much  to  expect  from  Prof.  Sheldon  an 
adequate  exhibition  of  the  predestinarian  strand  in  New  Testament 
leaching  even  as  a  matter  of  purely  historical  interest.  Let  us  con- 
gratulate ourselves  that  in  regard  to  the  other,  more  common  and 
fundamental  issues,  which  the  Church  has  at  stake  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  New  Testament,  such  as  the  supernaturalism  of  religion 
and  revelation,  the  deity  of  Christ,  the  vicarious  character  of  the 
atonement,  the  supremacy  of  grace  in  salvation,  the  author  throws  the 
weight  of  his  opinion  unqualifiedly  on  the  side  of  the  old  historic 
faith.  While  undogmatic  in  its  methods,  the  book  is  essentially  an 
orthodox  book  in  its  results.  It  proves  that  the  Evangelical  Protestant 
doctrine  is  in  a  large  sense  the  faithful  reproduction  of  New  Testa- 
ment teaching. 

Princeton.  Cserhabdus  Vos. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  New  Testament.     In- 
ternational Theological  Library.     By  Jaues  Moffatt,  B.D.,  D.D. 
New  York:     Charles  Scrtbner's  Sons,     1911.     Pp.  xli,  630.     Price 
$2.S0  net. 
In   the    days  when    the   Tubingen    criticism    was   in   the    ascendant 
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Salmon  wrote  hit  Inlradiulian  and  Lightfooi  and  We^icoti  made 
perrtikntnl  Mfliributionft  ti>  the  hietnfy  and  inteipreiattun  of  the 
New  Tcsunwm,  Sinot  thai  lime  ihe  Imroduftiant  of  /ulicher  and 
Zulin  have  lieen  iranslaiei!.  Dr.  Moffiil's  Itilradtitlion  is.  however, 
the  firu  of  its  utc  and  im[M>rlancie.  connived  and  \writtcti  in  Engliih, 
to  treat  its  subject  in  the  light  of  cunent  critical  opinion  and  to , 
raster  the  results  of  recent  investticalMyn  in  statements  of  fact  an4 
iudcincnts  of  apprvciation.  It  is  not  strange  therefore  that  it  should 
be  characterised  as  "a  work  which  must  for  long  be  the  onir  mamal 
for  English  student*  and  the  baits  (or  atl  their  vrork  on  the  subject" 
(Deiincy.  British  U'ttkly.  May  i8,  1911.  p.  178).  The  book  1*  well 
written  in  a  deliKhtftilly  clear  and  intemting  tiyle;  and  St  is  very 
learned— packed  full  of  infomialion  about  the  subject  and  atout  the 
literature  of  Ihe  lubject.  Indeed  the  references  to  the  Uteratare  «ob- 
stitute  a  moid  uicful  feature  of  the  hook.  All  students  of  the  New 
Testament  may  well  be  srateful  for  the  infonnation  it  hrings  allbough 
all  cannot  he  equally  satisfied  with  its  point  of  view  and  conclusions.' 
The  Inlroduriion  is  a  belter  hook  ilian  the  Historical  Sew  Teslamtnt. 
It  will  be  more  infiuenttal.  But  those  who  know  the  Ilittorieai  Nrv 
Tettcmem  will  know  also  the  tiieih'?d  and  in  a  large  tneasnrc  the  re- 
sults of  the  IrHrodurtitm.  For  Dr.  Moffati  is  not  in  his  day.  as  Salmon, 
LIghtfoot  and  Wcstcott  were  in  their  day,  opposed  to  but  is  rather  in 
ayiufiathy  with  and  refiresents  the  "liberal  criticism"  of  (he  New  Trsta- 
ment.  The  service  he  renders  therefore  is  a  differcol  one  and  will  be 
less  enduring. 

Dr.  Moffatt  begins  his  iHtrodueMa  with  a  Prolegomena  which 
treats  of  the  collection  o(  the  NT  writinRs  into  a  canon;  method  and 
materials  of  NT  Introduction;  arranifentcnt  of  NT  writings:  literary 
sources  of  NT;  structure  and  compotilion  of  N'T  (interpolation,  dis- 
placement, pscudonymity)  ;  some  literary  form  in  NT  (dialogue,  dia- 
tribe, the  address.  Ihe  epbtic) :  the  circulation  of  the  NT  wrilingi; 
■omc  literary  characteristics  of  the  NT  writings-  Then  follow  chap- 
ters on  the  correspondent  of  Paul  ( 1  and  3  Thess..  GaL,  i  and  a ' 
Cor.,  Rom.,  Cot.,  Phllm.,  PhIL) ;  the  historical  literature  (the  Synoptic 
problem,  Mk.,  Mt.,  Lk. — Gospel  and  Acti> :  homilie*  and  pattorali 
(1  Pet..  Jude.  1  Pet..  I  and  3  Tim,.  Tit-.  Hch..  Jas,.  3  and  3  Jn.) ; 
the  Apocalypse  of  John;  and  a  closinK  cha;)tcr  on  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
A  Johanntne  tract  ft  Jn.l  and  the  Johannine  tradition. 

In  genera)  Dr.  MoHatl  accepts  the  Pauline  authortlup  of  nine  of 
the  thirteen  epittles  whirti  bear  Paul's  name  in  the  New  Testament. 
He  rejects  the  Pauline  authorship  of  Ephe«ians,  largely  on  literary 
ETounds.  and  admits  only  Pauline  nutcrials  embodied  in  the  Pastorah. 
especially  in  3  Tim.  (p.  ,to8),  although  In  selling  aside  the  relea*«  of 
Paul  from  his  lirst  Roman  imprisonment  he  scarcely  reckons  seriously 
with  the  implications  of  this  admission  (p.  313).  The  nine  (crnuine 
epi'tles  arc  grouped  in  the  usual  order,  i  and  3  Thcss.,  constituting  the 
earlietl  grouii  and  written  from  Corinth  on  the  aecofld  missionary 
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journey.  Hinudc's  th«ory  of  the  addre&t  of  2  Tticti,  (SAB.  tgic^ 
S6off),  was  evidcBtlj-  fHiblUhed  (00  late  to  be  included  in  the  <li»- 
custion.  In  ibe  literature  on  Gslalians,  as  la  certain  other  initances, 
tatat  important  books  arc  omitted,  l>ut  such  omiMion*  are  gmcrallj 
rectified  sutucQUcmly  cither  in  the  text  or  in  the  notes.  In  the  ti>- 
tcrpretalioii  uf  Act*  xvi.  6  and  xviii.  2j  tlic  siunificance  of  the  close 
aad  Gontiitaut  aswdatiun  of  x^P^  ^''''  roAaTui^  in  the  changed 
order  of  (he  sentences  misbt  have  been  pointed  out  as  it  materially 
ftrengthens  the  flr^meni  for  ihc  North  Galatian  thcoiy  which  Dr. 
Moflati  leeoii  to  favor.  "Panri  correspondence  with  Corinth",  writes 
Dr.  MofFatl  (p.  lOof),  "so  far  as  traces  of  it  arc  extant,  included 
four  letters  from  him":  (a)  I  Cor.  v.  9;  (b)  I  Cor,;  <g)  a  Cor.  ti.  4, 
vii,  O-J  Cor,  X.  i-xiii.  10;  and  (d)  2  Cor.  i-Jx.  Our  i  Cor,  was  written 
from  Ephesus.  lo  diKUSsing  its  attestation  Dr.  MotTait  (a/s,  ap- 
parently basing  his  itaienient  upon  NTA  p.  85  which  he  quotes  in 
the  context  (p.  iij):  "Alone  among  the  Aposlulic  father's,  he  {i-  ^ 
]'Dl>-carp)  uses  oiro&^uiv.  a  favorTtc  term  of  1  Cor."  This  will 
strike  even  a  casual  reailef  of  the  Apostolic  fathers  a>  slrangc  and 
a  reference  to  any  good  index  auch  at  Goodspccd's  (p.  165)  will  fully 
confirm  the  feeling.  There  it  another  aotnewhat  Etartling  piece  of 
excgcxis  on  p.  lai  which  plainly  shows  how  deceptive  cxtra-coo- 
tcxtnal  appearance  may  be.  Taken  alone  the  expression  ol  dScA^ 
iXiMmt  iire  McufSovuit  (a  Cor.  xi.  9)  does  Ktm  10  "suit  Ephesus 
belter  than  Macedonia  \%  rbe  place  of  compo»iiion",  biti  in  its  context 
it  has  reference  lo  a  past  situation  when  Paul  was  m  Corinth  and 
thus  ba»  no  bearing  on  Ibe  place  of  composition  of  the  last  four 
chapters  of  2  Cor.  Dr  Moffatt  favors  the  view  that  Rom,  xvi  is  a 
special  note  addressed  to  the  church  of  Ephcsus,  "The  balance  of 
probability  is  upon  the  whole  in  favour  of  the  liypothesis  that  i.  i-xw. 
3J  represents  substantially  the  original  epistle;  that  xvi,  1-33  was  added 
to  it  when  the  Pauline  canon  was  drawn  up  at  Ephcsus;  ibal  xvi 
aS-37  represents  an  editorial  climax  to  this  composite  production,  and 
tliat  the  omission  of  iy  "Pii/ifl  m  '■  7  arn!  the  relegation  of  xvi.  25-^7 
to  a  place  after  14  were  due  to  subsequent  liturgical  procedure"  {p. 
142).  Col,,  Phil.— the  last  leller  he  wrote  (p.  15ft  cf.  166) — and 
Philm.,  are  assigned  to  Rome  after  considcraiion  of  the  CaesBrean  and 
Ephestan  theories.  The  i  den  I  tli  cation  of  the  epistle  In  AooSuiuic  (Col. 
iv,  iG)  with  Eph,,  is  rejected. 

Dr.  MofTalt  adopts  ilie  two-document  hypothesis  of  the  Synoptic 
prnblcm.  In  discussing  the  slatcmciil  of  Papias'  presbyter  abuut  Mk., 
he  holds  that  the  "divergence,  e.  g.,  between  Mark's  rafw  and  that  of 
the  Fourth  gospel  seems  lo  have  occasioned  surprise"  (p.  187).  H* 
remarks  further  (i&iif.)  lliat  Papias  "quotes  ihe  presbyter  in  order  to 
defend  Mark  against  a  certain  depreciation,  and  his  defence  presup- 
poses that  the  authority  of  the  Fourih  Gospel  was  so  strung  in  certain 
local  circles  that  ii  served  as  a  standard  tor  e.ttintating  the  style 
and  shape  of  earlier"    (cf.  also  pp.   iqo,  567,  61S).     The  process  by 
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which  Mlt,  leachml  ils  present  fotm  i*  otitliried  thus  (p.  43*):  "J^o*** 
of  Peter's  reminiscences  wriiten  down  by  MM.  (hence  tli«  Aramaic 
colounnit  and  vivid  dctnil  of  ccttaiti  MctJAtis)  were  afterw-ards  edhej 
by  a  (Roman?)  Chri&iian  who  used  not  only  ih«  small  apocjilypse  but 
some  loeia  uf  Jesun  (noi  necessarily  Q)."  There  is  not  the  sligbtes 
evidence  ()i»1  ihc  nriginal  conelutinn  of  Mk.  was  inten  iron  ally  removed 
and  all  the  evidence  of  the  transmitted  icxi  is  oppiocd  to  this  hy- 
pothesis, yet  Dr.  MofTatI  !>1ales  with  apDarent  synipathy  (p.  239)  the 
view  of  Robrbach  lliat  it  was  suppr^saed  bccauM  it  gave,  like  the 
lost  { suppress^!  ?)  part  of  the  Gospel  of  Peter,  a  Galilean  account  of 
the  Rcsurrcctinn -appearances.  The  Gospel  of  Mk.  it  held  to  repTe- 
tent  a  final  version  of  the  Ur-Marcut  composed  shortly  after  Ibe 
events  of  A.D.  6o-?o  {p.  213).  Of  Ml.  it  is  said  (p.  194)  :  "The 
Style  ami  contents  of  Matthew  show  thai  it  ts  neither  the  translation  of 
an  Aramaic  source  nor  composed  by  an  .npoxllc-  For  this  and  oiha 
re.it«nr  it  is  impossihtc  to  identify  it  with  a  translation  of  cbe  Lxigia- 
tource  mentioned  by  Papias.  But  the  large  atnoitiit  of  discourse- 
material  which  Ml  lias  incorporated  with  Mk.  permits  the  identtfka- 
tion  of  this  special  source  with  the  Maitharan  Logia  of  Papias."  Ml 
is  assigned  to  a  date  between  70  and  110  (p.  ata).  Luke's  date  it 
left  uncertain  because  of  the  uncertainty  attaching  to  "the  rclaiioai 
between  his  work  and  Josephus"  <p.  Jii),  but  the  following  r«<M-j 
structiim  of  Luke's  literal}'  activity  is  luggested  (p.  312)-  "Between' 
A.D,  (so)  55  and  6s  he  wrote  his  memoranda  of  Paul's  traveli; 
later,  beieen  A.  D.  80  and  00  the  third  gospel;  finally  c.  A.  D.  too  he 
worked  up  his  memoranda  into  the  horik  of  .\ct9.  Uolesi  the  Josc- 
phus  references,  however,  in  the  gospel  arc  subte()uent  additiooK  the 
first  of  his  works  may  also  need  lo  be  placed  towards  the  end  of  tbti 
first  century." 

Of  the  homilies  and  pastorals  t  Pet  is  asMgned  to  Peter  and  its 
form  in  larKc  measnre  attributed  lo  Silvanu^.  Pe:rr's  amanuensts.' 
Harnack's  theory  of  p^jcudonymity  is  rejected.  The  situation  implied 
In  the  sufferings  of  the  Oiristians  is  found  during  ibc  third  quarter  of 
tiii  first  century,  copecially  subtcquent  lo  A.D.  64  (p.  ^5).  which  fixa 
the  dale  between  64  and  6;,  if  the  traditional  date  of  Peter's  death  be 
maiiit-iined.  Jude  falls  in  the  early  decades  of  the  seeund  vnituif , 
(.P-  355)  ^"'^  ^  ^et. — a  true  pscud-cpigraphon — sometime  in  the  second 
century  before  i7f>  (p.  Jfi").  Ephcsians  is  "a  catholicised  version  of 
Colossians,  written  in  Paul's  name  lo  Gentile  ChriilendtTm"  (p.  JQJ). 
sometime  previous  to  A.D.  96  (p.  3^).  The  Pastorals  arc  of  Dnitarjr- 
but  unknown  authorship  and  were  written  probably  between  go  and 
IIS,  Of  the  traces  of  the  Pastorals  in  1  Clem,,  I>r,  MolTatt  says 
(p,  418) :  "UnteiS  we  attribute  ail  these  phenomena  to  a  common 
mllieii  of  church  feeling,  a  literary  dependence  rau*t  be  postulated  oc 
the  side  of  the  paslorals,  or  of  Clement.  The  former  is  not  impos- 
sible. It  i*  erroneous  lo  assume,  in  the  case  of  a  NT  writing  and  an 
extra- canonical  document,  tliat  the  literary  filiation  mast  be  in  faronr 
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of  the  tormtt  U  prior:  tbi>  ii  a  miKonception  due  to  the  turrcptiiious 
introduction  of  the  canon-idea  into  the  criticinn  of  early  Cliriulan 
lilcraiuf*."  N'evtrtlielcM  Dr,  MafTalt  concludes  with  the  admission 
(p.  419)  that  "the  bj-polhcMs  of  ttic  use  of  the  pastorals  in  Clement 
has  also  a  fair  case,  which  would  involve  their  compoution  not  mvcb 
later  than  A.  D.  80."  The  aiiihorshtp  of  Hebrew*  remain*  unknown, 
bul  the  readers,  it  i%  Ibought,  are  10  be  sought  in  some  direction  other 
than  Jerusalem  or  «ven  Palestine,  most  probably  in  Rome  (pp.  443. 
44(Sf).  james  is  a  post-Pauline  homily  addressee!  lo  Christenidom  in 
general;  and  a  snd  j  John  arc  second  century  notes  of  the  prctbyter 
John.  The  Domitianic  date  of  the  Apixalypse  is  favored  (pp.  303f\ 
and  authorship  by  John  the  presbyter  (p.  513).  Of  the  authorship 
of  the  I-ourih  Gospel  [>r,  MofTati  says  (pp,  sfigf)  ■  "UnlcM  John  the 
presbyter  is  brought  in  (...).  the  author  of  Jn.  i-xx  and  the 
editor  who  revised  ii  and  added  the  appendix  are  Wth  unknown." 
The  appendix  was  added  in  the  tirst  half  uf  the  second  century,  not 
long  after  the  composition  of  the  Gospel,  t  Jn.  is  a  tract  from  a 
ncmbcr  of  ibc  "Jobsnnine  scIkjoI"  who  occupied  a  slightly  diSercot 
Sround  from  that  of  the  author  of  the  Fourth  (io*pei  <p.  sosl. 

Dr.  MofTatt's  treatment  of  the  Johannlnc  literature  culminates  in 
the  closing  chapter  in  which  he  sets  forth  the  pounds  upon  which 
he  rests  his  adherence  10  the  view  that  the  Apostle  John  sufTcred  an 
early  martyrdom.  Thr  cvideticc  for  this  view  has  been  stated  fre- 
quently of  lait — notably  and  tnosc  ably  by  Qousset— and  Dr.  Moffatl 
has  nothing  to  add  lo  it.  His  arj{i.iment  has  been  reviewed  by  S<r. 
W.  M.  Kamsay  in  ihe  Exforilor  for  June  aiid  July.  A  careful  and 
judicious  weighing  of  the  evidence  for  and  against  the  Ephesian  resi- 
dence of  the  Apoitle  John  ouiiht  to  disclose  the  superior  streiiKlh  and 
quality  of  the  former;  hut  the  decision  is  not  infrcqurnlly  infltienccd 
not  merely  by  the  view  which  is  held  of  the  character  and  possible 
authorship  of  the  Johannine  literature  hut  also  by  the  presuppositions 
or  assumptions  with  whidi  early  Christian  literature  is  approached 
and  interpreted  (cf.  C.  Clemen,  Thtoiagisrhf  Lilrraturuitvng.  igii 
(xxxvi)  ^5ff.  and  J.  nrummiind.  Hihbfri  Jouritat,  Oct,  T510.  tgfi)- 

Unfortunately  the  printing  of  the  book  cannot  be  praised  for  its 
accuracy.  There  are  many  typographical  errors,  especially  in  the 
Creek — some  of  which  an-  corrected  in  the  Hxfotitor  for  July,  pp. 
78f— and  in  the  fiernian,  One  of  these  furnishes  an  inlcrestinK  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  "f  phenomena  upon  which  a  really  valid  literary 
argument  might  be  based  Even  an  English  reader  posses^ting  only 
a  fair  knowledge  of  German  wtll  (eel  that  something  is  wrong  with 
the  sentence  (p,  407) :  "Doch  xeigi  sich  in  dcr  Bildcr  m&nchcrlei 
Cmbiefping"  etc.  Conjectural  emendation  might  easily  go  astray  by 
corrcriing  what  appears  to  be  wrong,  for  in  this  iniiance  whni  appears 
to  he  right  is  wrong  since  for  "in"  should  be  read  "ini  Smn".  The 
reference  is  also  wrongly  given;  ZWT  1902  should  he  ZWT  1903. 
Another  error  it  more  serious  since  it  seems  to  rest  upon  confusion. 
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On  p.  us  O.  Holtzmann  is  reprcKotcd  as  r<-Karding  "ChriM'a  verflet  < 
00  ihis  wonuui  as  kii  inci(l«i)l  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  Monday  wWn ' 
he  au  liic  passovtr  tueal  with  his  disdptn",  etc    Of  course,  Uoltt- 
Riantt  doet  not  place  the  eatittg  of  tiie  pouover  meal  on  Uoodaj. 
He  ii  atguing  to  >how  the  accuracy  of  tbe  Johannine  iradttjon  la 
lUtine  Jesus'  death  on  Friday  Nisan   14  and  in  delinitely  fixioE  ibe 
titiK  of  tlic   su;iper  in   B«thany  on  Monday   N'isan    ici.     AKain  oa  p. 
259  the  Gospel  according  to  ilic  Hebrews  U  said  to  represent  Jcsu. 
ai  reluaing  "at  first  to  accompany  hit  f;itlier  and  mother"  to  Joho'i' 
bip4uni,  bat  tbe  pasiatic  in  quution,  which  is  prcscrred  by  JcrosK 
(oontra  Pclas.   iii.  2)   speaks  only  of  tb;  mother  of  th«  Lord  nd 
his  brethren   (Eccc  mater  domini  ct  (ratres  rius). 
Prinetlon.  Wiluah  P.  AiiisnoKa 


The  CHiuaooD  OF  Jesus  Cbust  according  10  tbe  Canonical  Goipcls. 
With  an  Historical  Essay  on  tbe  Brethren  of  Ibe  Lord.  By  A. 
DCKANC,  SJ.  An  Aitlhoriicd  Translation  from  the  French.  Edited 
by  Rev.  JosBPU  BavNtAV,  S.S^  D.D.  Pbiladdphia:  John  Jos. 
McV«y.    igio.     Pp.  xxv,  316.    Si.jo  net,  prepaid. 

The  Uodemist  movement  ji  helping  to  bring  Koman  Catholic  scholar- 
ship to  bear  upon  historical  questions  relating  to  the  Bible.     Siankdl 
1^  division  within  their  own  ranks,  scholars  of  the  Roman  Chardi] 
have   raiOied  10  the  support  of  supernatural  Christianity.     The  book] 
of  Pere  Durand  is  an  example  of  this  actirity.    It  is  a  sensible  dc- 
ftnoe  of  the  Itiatoricity  of  the  Vitsin  Birth,  with  ftill   reference  to 
receiii  discussion  botli  Catholic  and  Protcstani.    The  last  chapter,  on 
the  Lord's  Brethren,  brings  a  defence  of  the  perpetual  virginity  of 
Mary.     Though  probably  inferior  to  the  contributions  of  Bardcnbewer 
and  SieinmeUer,  tbe  book  should  not  be  neglected. 

Del  HI  ted  criticisni  would  consume  too  much  space.  When  Pi^ 
Durand  concludes  (p.  61)  from  the  well-known  passage,  Jujtin  Martyr. 
dial  4.S,  that  most  Christians  even  in  Palestine  believed  in  the  Virgin 
Birtli,  the  conclusion  is  correct,  but  it  is  inauffidently  grounded.  Oa 
pp.  861.,  H&rnacV  is  quMed  in  favor  of  the  view  that  Lk.  i.  J4,  35  was  ti»- 
scrtcd  by  Luke  himself  into  a  Judaeo-Christian  document;  whereaaj 
even  in  the  article  which  Pirc  Durand  is  here  referring  to  (1901),  and 
even  more  decidedly  in  his  later  contributions,  Hamack  represents  the 
two  verses  as  an  interpolation  inlu  the  completed  Gospc),  and  faron 
the  view  Chat  in  the  lirat  two  cbaplers  of  the  Gospel  Luke  was  employ  1 
ing  merely  oral  tradition.  On  p,  100,  the  articles  of  T.  Allai  Hobcn  i«| 
ll»e  .Imeritan  Journal  of  Theology  for  rgoa  are  apparently  inclBd(4 
(erroneously)  among  treatises  in  defence  of  the  Virgin  Dirih.  On 
p.  179,  in  speaking  of  the  "Hebrew  ring"  of  Lk.  i-ti,  Hamack's  in- 
vestigations of  tbe  style  of  the  two  chapters  ahoutd  have  been  al 
least  noticed  if  not  refuted  in  detail. 

Although  the   reviewer  has  not  been  able  to  examine  the  book  in 
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its  original  language,  he  has  the  impression  that  a  good  deal  has  been 
lost  in  translation.  On  p.  xi,  pur  bavardage  has  been  translated 
"mere  gossip"  with  doubtful  propriety.  On  p.  xiv,  the  "apparition"  of 
die  canonical  Gospels  is  spoken  of.  In  general  the  style  of  the  trans- 
lation is  not  all  that  might  have  been  desired. 

The  "Ferrara"  group  of  manuscripts  appears  several  times  (for  ex* 
ample  on  p.  4}  instead  of  the  Ferrar  group.  Typographical  errors  are 
not  infrequent  On  p.  86,  Haecke  appears  instead  of  Haecker.  Greek 
accents  and  breathings  have  occasionally  been  a  snare  to  the  proof- 
reader. 

Pritutton.  J.  GaxsHAM  Machem. 


V0BSCHLA(2  FUR   EINE    KUTISCHE   AUSCABE   DES    GsiESCBISCBEN    NeUEN 

Testauekts.    Von  Caspab  ReM£  GaEOOKV.    Leipzig:  J.  C.  Hinrichs' 
sche  Buchhandlnng.     igii.    pp.  53.  M.  i.50„ 

A  generation  has  passed  since  the  great  editions  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment hy  TiKhendorf  and  Westcott  and  Hort  were  published,  and  the 
need  has  long  been  felt  of  a  new  edition  which  should  bring  the  criti- 
cal apparatus  up  to  date,  and  review  the  evidence  for  readings  in  the 
light  of  recent  discovery  and  research.  Two  scholars  in  Germany,  as 
is  well  known,  Gregory  in  Leipzig  and  von  Soden  in  Berlin,  are  now 
working  independently  upon  such  an  enterprise,  and  Dr.  Gregory  has 
sent  this  pamphlet,  outlining  his  plans  and  asking  for  suggestions  and 
advice,  to  all  the  New  Testament  students  whose  nanws  he  could  Icam. 

Up  to  the  present  the  honors  in  textual  criticism  are  pretty  evenly 
divided  between  Germany  and  Great  Britain.  Tiscbendorf  has  added 
to  the  materials  of  textual  criticism,  especially  by  his  discovery  of  the 
Sinai  manuscript,  and  in  the  successive  editions  of  his  critical  appara- 
tus has  made  these  materials  accessible  to  scholars.  Westcott  and  Hort, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  done  the  most  for  the  principles  of  criti- 
cism, and  their  Introduction,  written  by  Hort,  is  still  the  glory  of 
British  scholarship  in  this  field.  Both  the  new  editions  are  to  appear 
in  Germany,  but  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  one  of  the  editors. 
Dr.  Gregory,  while  a  Frenchman  by  descent,  and  for  the  greater  half 
of  his  life  a  resident  in  Germany,  is  by  birth  and  training  an  Ameri- 
can, bom  in  Philadelphia  and  a  graduate  of  Princeton  Seminary. 

Both  editors  have  been  compelled  by  the  multiplication  of  uncial 
manuscripts  to  alter  the  old  method  of  designating  them  by  letters,  bat 
it  is  unfortunate  that  a  common  system  of  notation  has  not  been 
agreed  upon.  Von  Soden  has  sn  elaborate  system  of  numbers  pre- 
fixed by  Greek  letters  (8.,  SuiiB^ietf,  for  the  whole  N.  T.,  c,  tvayyiXtor 
for  the  Gospels.a  ia-otrroXoc.  for  Acts,  Epistles  and  Apocalypse)  in- 
tended to  show  at  a  glance,  to  those  who  master  his  system,  (he  age, 
contents  and  in  some  cases  the  character  of  a  manuscript.  Gregory's 
notation  is  simpler,  heavy  faced  numerals  prefixed  by  O  being  used  for 
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ibc  unctiilii  and  imaller  numeraU  for  the  cunivei.    The  "prinwry  un- 
cials" arc  thus  indicated  by  GrciroTr  and  ron  Soden  respectivtly ; 


A  =  02  =  84 
B  ^  03  -  it 

D  =  OS  =  85 

Greicory  proposes,  ve  believe,  to  retain  the  old  Latin  and  Greek  tym- 
lx>l>.  A-Z.r-O.  «n<l  ^.  giving  ibcro  allcmativc  numbers.  OI  to  04S,  Vid 
to  number  the   other  uncials   from   04S  upward.     His   sj.-'Icm  hu 
been  adopted  by  Nertle  in  tbe  3rd  edition  of  bi»  Linfahria^  in  dtt 
gritefiirehrn  iV.   T.,  and   is  approved  by   Kciiyoii,   Sandy  and  maof' 
other  scholar*     Yci.  as  l^ke  has  iwlnied  out.  the  non>fiieIalure  of  wh« 
proves  10  bv  the  standard  critical  edition  miisi  of  necessity  come  into 
general  use;  and  while  Grvgo'V  ^'*^  do"*  invaluable  service  in  tluj 
description  and  cataloguing  of  new  manuscripts,  von  Soden  Tias  bees 
able  under  the  pntronage  of  a  wealthy  Berlin  lady  to  tend  to  cveir 
library  of  the  world  known  In  contjiin  a  MS,  of  the  N.  T.  and  lo  lecure, 
a  description  of  its  character.    It  is  to  be  noted  that  Gregory  bas  aOfl 
logued  {Grieehistht  HandsehrtfUn  dtt  N.  T.,  tgo6)   161  tinciat  MSS,] 
14  papyri,  i^tfj  cnruvc),  nml  1540  Tcclioiukries :  total  4407.     His  l'«f- 
stkldffg  brings  the  number  of  uncials  to  168.  of  carsives  10  3,iJo.  and 
of  Icctionaric*  In  ij€i  :  and  the  total  to  4063. 

What  type  of  text  will  be  adopted  in  the  new  edition?  Grcsory  U  a 
strong  advocaie  of  the  principles  of  Wotcott  and  Hort,  and  as  he  be- 
lieves that  the  work  of  thc«e  editors  and  of  TiKhcndorf  was  scicntiiic- 
ally  done,  hit  own  text  will  ixiturally  not  differ  greally  from  theirs. 
Von  Soden,  on  the  oilier  hand,  differs  from  Wealcott  and  Hurt,  both  in 
his  arrangements  of  the  families  of  tnnnuscripts  and  in  his  theory  of 
their  genculogical  relation.  He  distinguishes  these  types  of  text*  with 
6tib<types  under  each:  a  K-text  (Koivq),  roughly  W&H't  "Syrian"  ur 
conflate  text;  an  1-tcxt  (■itpoa'tAv/ia)  roughly  the  "Western"  text  of 
WJtH:  and  an  H-tcxl  (Uovxuk)  I'taaKally  the  "Xeuimr'  or  ^B  ttiilj 
of  W&H  with  their  "Alexandrian"  text  incprporated  a»  an  unimpoft* 
ant  subdiviaion.  LTnilcrlying  these  three  main  forms  of  text  von  Soika' 
thinks  there  can  he  discovered  what  He  calls  an  l-H-K  text  of  wkidi 
these  three  are  different  recensions. 

Those  who  have  not  ilie  courage  to  follow  von  Soden  through  the 
closely- printed  octavo  pages  of  his  prole gomeiia.  now  complete  (igio) 
in  some  2100  pages,  may  lind  infomiatinn  upon  points  at  issue  in 
Lake'*  Text  of  the  Gospels".  Exfotitor  vol,  ix  (igio) ;  in  Kenyon*S 
"Numeration  of  the  N.  T.  Manuacripis",  Church  Quaruriy  ftn., 
Apr.  1909;  and  in  the  chapter  on  Texitial  Criticism  in  Cambruttt 
Biblical  Essayi  (1909).  Prof,  von  Soden's  rolum*  of  the  text  hag  bees 
announced  as  likely  10  appear  "early  in  1911".  and  Dr.  Gregory  fntl* 
mates  that  he  has  no  inimlion  of  forestalling  this  cditioa.  except  la 
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llic  improbable  n-cnt  of  a  dtUy  in  its  puhltcaiion  "until  the  Greek 
Calends".  It  is  Kkdjr  tlut  the  atuntion  of  New  Tcsiameni  scholars 
for  some  lime  to  come  wilt  be  occupied  wilh  these  fonbcoining  editiotu 
and  with  the  Icxiual  questions  which  they  will  raise. 


tincoh  Umversity,  Pa. 


Wu.  Haluxtk  Jouhson. 


TUK  C'RtJRCii  or  THE  NATnTTY  AT  BtTULtttiit,  By  W.  Hakvi:y,  W.  R. 
Letbabv,  O.  M.  Daltom.  H.  A.  A.  Con90  and  A.  C.  Headum«s, 
Illtistrated  frutn  drawinits  in<I  photograph*  l>y  W.  Harve}-  and 
otlief«,  EtJrted  by  R.  Wwh  Schvltz,  Honorary  Scctciaiy  of  the 
Byxanitiic  ReMrarch  Fund  I.oiidoo  :  B.  T.  Bsisford.  igia  4to;  pp. 
xii,  70;  Fig.  jgi  Pl«..  li. 

The  Bjriantinc  Research  Fund,  associated  with  the  British  School 
at  Athen*.  has  set  a  high  standard  for  thenutclves  in  the  publication  oE 
this  their  fiTst  volume.  The  book  i»  in  »tc  larRc  enough  to  pcnnit  of 
Utisfactor;  reproductions.  The  drawinjis  have  been  carefully  niade 
and  llic  priming  is  excellent.  Tlw  Furfd  has  wisely  ^clccted  for  pub- 
lication this  "uniijiie,  nldcst  ami  worthiest  ymcinttst  the  remaining 
moniitncnis  nf  Chriiiian  art",  and  disuibutcd  the  task  to  several 
capable  scholars. 

Ur.  William  Harvey,  a  Roldmedallist  and  travetting  student  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  made  the  drawings,  took  most  ol  the  phoio- 
grsphs,  tranterihed  ihe  inscriptions  with  the  assiilance  of  Mr.  Martin 
Sprcngiing  of  [he  Aracriean  School  of  Archaeology  at  Jerusalem,  and 
wrote  The  first  diapier,  which  gives  a  particular  deKnption  of  the 
church, 

Mr.  W.  R.  Lcthahy.  who  is  widely  known  thraugh  his  excellent 
book  on  Mediaeval  Art  and  his  thorotiKh  studies  of  Santa  Sophia  and 
of  Westminster  ,^bbey,  follows  with  a  general  historical  and  descrip- 
tive account.  After  surveying  the  evidence,  hi«t<iricRl  and  styhslic,  he 
concludeii  that  the  church,  though  ii  has  experienced  many  modilici- 
lions,  is  a  monument  dating  from  the  time  of  Constaniinc.  In  ibis 
view  he  is  suilained  by  de  Vokiif,  K.  de  Mcury,  Lecterec],  Daurnsurlc 
and  StieyK«wakic.  V'killct  I<  I>uc  held  it  to  lie  thr  work  iif  Justinian, 
and  this  view  is  upheld  hy  UichI,  Other  writcra  believe  the  church 
to  have  been  founded  by  Consianline  and  enlarged  by  Justinian. 

The  chapter  on  the  surviving  mosaics  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  0.  M. 
Daltou,  who  ii  otherwise  knuwn  to  us  from  his  special  studies  of 
Ryiantine  monnmnits.  Owing  to  the  accumulation  of  dust  00  the 
walls,  photographic  reproductions  are  of  little  service;  but  the  two 
colored  plates  bring  licforc  us  a  general  view  of  such  mo.wics  M 
survive.  These  show  between  the  tipper  window*  of  the  nave  a  pro- 
cession of  angels.  Near  one  of  them  i*  inscribed  Hatiliut  fiflcr. 
Below  is  a  broad  lone  on  which  arc  represented  churches  or  arclti> 
tcctural  arcades  frantinjic  inscriptions  relating  to  the  general  or  Pro- 
vincial Councils.    The.se  inscriptions  mention  the  number  of  Bishv^ps 
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pr««nl.  the  pufpoie  for  whidi  tbc  Council  wu  csll«<l  aiul  s  *um- 
raanr  of  its  decision*— in  fxct,  nn  epitome  of  the  hiiittir7  of  doclnnc 
Th«  inlervcnLng  (oliase  decoration,  half  Roman,  half  Persian,  is  aat«- 
worth}-.  In  xht  trantepls  ihcic  remain,  in  enniplrtc  preicfvaltun,  tbe 
IncrnluHljr  of  Thomas;  almost  complete,  the  Entry  into  Jerusalem;  the 
tower  half  of  the  Asctnsbn  and  a  fr^mciit  of  the  TraiuliguraUgn.  ^ 
In  the  Bema  t*  an  iiniiorlant  Ihlingiul  iascription.  in  Greek  and  Laila, ' 
indicatiriB  that  the  mosaict  wcrr  flnishcd  hy  ^braim,  historiographer 
and  inotaimt  in  the  year  (i^7i  Kcond  indiction,  i.  c.,  A,  D.  116^  In  1 
clear  and  well  reaioned  argument  Ur.  Dalton  proves  thai  this  dale 
ta»j  be  accepted  for  all  the  lurruundiiig  mosaics  of  the  chuich. 

Mr.  H,  A.  A.  Crnao  ha»  KXlirr^  (l^c  accounts  by  pilgrims  and  otbet 
visitor*   to   the   church    up    to  the  year    1500  and    jirrnngr*    them  in 
chronoloKical  sequence    This  furnishes  a  valuable  tabic  at  33  docifJ 
menls.  to  which  the  authors  of  this  volume  frequently  refer    On  tiM'j 
other    hand,    Mr.    Cruto   appears    to  be    over-defeieiitial    Iti    prerloua ' 
translators,  and  in  as  many  as  nine  cases  publishes  hit  doctmients  out 
of  their  chroiiulogicHi   sequence.      He   is   not   very   successful    in   his 
translation  from  the  lulian  of  Lurjano.  and  hit  final  paRtfraph.  as  it 
stands,  is  self  contradictory. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Hcadlam  contributes  the  concluding  chapter  on  tbc  Cave 
in  Bethlehem.  This  subject  evidently  appealed  to  the  author  at  >A 
tiaimportaiit  one  and  he  accordingly  devotes  to  it  scant  attention.  Is 
his  annot:ttiiMis  to  the  M(iunt  .Athos  M;iriua1  Didrun  tells  us  a  propoil 
of  rep  res  entai  ions  of  the  Nativity  that  the  Cave  became  a  character*^ 
ittic  feature  in  the  art  of  the  Qirisiiati  Cast  and  the  Stable  in  tfat 
West.  This  distinction,  however,  was  not  always  preserved.  Fof 
example,  in  the  15th  century  the  Italian  sculptor  Andrea  Oella  Rob- 
bia  frequently  represented  the  Nativity,  the  weiie  being  placed  in  a  cave 
five  times  to  once  in  a  stable.  It  would  be  intcretlioE  to  know  die 
exact  source  of  both  traditions.  The  account  in  St  Luke's  Gospd,  il 
7.  "And  she  hrouKbl  forth  her  first  born  son;  and  she  wrapped  him 
[r  swaddling  clothes,  and  laid  him  in  a  manger  (h  rg  i^inji), 
because  there  was  no  room  for  them  in  the  bin"  is  indecisive  at  to 
whether  the  mnrtgcr  was  in  a  building  or  in  a  courtyard  or  in  a  cave 
Tlie  account  in  St.  Manhcw's  Gospel  >s  equally  indecisive  until  the 
account  is  given  of  the  visit  of  the  Wise  Men  (Matt.  ii.  ii>  :  "And 
they  came  into  the  house  (tl%  rqcolxuiv)  am]  saw  the  young  cbildj 
with  Mary  his  moiher,"  This  wat  of  coute  sometime  subse<)uent 
the  birth  of  the  child.  A  European  is  likely  to  conceive  of  a  "nuogtr"] 
as  existing  only  in  a  stable,  In  either  n  simple  bam  or  an  clabontei 
cunntruction  like  those  pictured  by  Botticelli  or  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
But  an  Oriental  is  more  likely  10  conceive  of  a  manger  as  in  a 
courtyard  or  in  a  cave.  Mr.  Headl.im  says,  "We  do  not  know  what  was 
the  origin  of  tbc  tradition  which  traiuforrocd  the  stable  at  Bcthlcbein^ 
into  a  cflve-"  The  Oriental  might  well  remark  "It  is  a  strange  tb 
that  the  Europeans  should  have  transformed  the  cave  at  Bethlditm 
into  a  stable." 
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The  quotations  whicb  Mr.  Hcadlam  dtcs  from  Ju»tin  Martyr  (15J- 
160  A.  D.)  and  Origva  (349  A.  D.)  at  the  earliett  leitnnony  on  the 
subject  a»sumc  or  declare  a  c»vc  »s  tht  9C«w  ol  the  Nativity,  and  no 
authofitin  arc  cited  for  a  built  stable.  The  pa^uge  from  OriKcn 
(f,  Ctls*in,  1.  sr>  is  evidently  based  upon  earlier  teitimony.  It  reads. 
"Corresponding  to  the  narrative  in  the  Gospel  aboat  his  birili,  there 
u  shown  the  Cave  in  Bethlehem  where  he  was  bora  and  the  manger 
in  the  Gtve  where  be  was  wrajiped  in  swaddling  clothes."  Now  what 
Gptpel  is  it  that  mentions  the  cave?  Evidently  none  of  the  canonical 
Gotpcts,  or  the  cave  would  have  been  familiar  to  Mr.  HeadUm.  If  he 
had  referred  to  the  apocryphal  Gospel  known  as  that  of  Pscudo  Mat- 
Ihcw,  he  would  have  found  these  words  (xiii.  3)  :  £t  cum  haec 
Axissct,  an(;clus  jussit  stare  junicatutn,  quia  tempus  partcndi  sdvcnc- 
rai :  el  praecep^t  bcatae  Marine  ut  deiccndcret  de  anitnali  ea  in- 
grcderclur  ifelunfam  sublcr  eaverna,  in  qua  Iuk  nunquam  crat  scd 
semper  tenebrae.  quia  lumen  dtei  recipere  non  potest.  The  same 
Gospel  makes  a  distinction  between  the  cave  and  the  stable  (xiv.  1): 
Tertia  aulem  die  naiiviiatis  domini  nostri  lesu  Christi  beatissima 
Maria  egireftta  est  <lr  tfflunca,  el  inuressa  Mlabulum  poiutt  pnerum 
auum  in  prae.tepio,  qucni  bos  et  asinus  adontverunt.  Or,  if  it  be 
held  that  the  Gospel  of  Pseudo  Matthew  was  not  written  until  after 
Origen,  we  may  refer  to  a  still  earlier  Gospel,  dating  from  the  first 
or  second  century,  known  as  the  Protevangeliun  of  James,  in  which 
are  found  these  word*  (xviii.  i)  :  Koi  ttpo-  <nnfAau»'  V««t  ml  dinqyartv 
•vrqv,  urn  ira^tODjtmr  ah^  tow  vlovt  ofiroC,  xoi  i^lXdiar  KV'"^  fiaiav  iv 
^/ML  Bt6\tifi.  The  Prolcv&nitclitiiii  also  implies  a  transfer  from  (he 
cave  to  the  stable  (xxii.  2) :    Kai  ixovoaaa   Mapiafu  ^1  Aycuftovvrai  ri 

Ppi^V,  ^Oj8))V<lim   tXa/it  TO  ihilSiov  kdi  i<nnt.pyai'aaTr  airra  Kiu  t$i}*tr  (V 

f^Tvji  fiowif.  It  would  appear  therefore  that  the  cave,  as  well  as  some 
kind  of  a  stable  with  a  manger,  had  become  a  fixed  cIcTReni  in  narra- 
tives conceminff  die  Nativity   from  very  early  times  sfid  requires  no 
furlfacr  explanation; 
Prinerton.  Aua»    M>ARQUA!tDL 
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N'muisopnv  av  Histobv.  By  S.  S.  Hkbiiert.  Boroogh  of  Queens, 
.  J.:  Matpeth  Publishing  House.  76  Milton  Street.  tgoS.  8vo; 
.307. 
I  nis  i*  an  interesting  book.  It  holds  the  attention  of  the  reader  firm- 
ly from  bcginninE  to  end.  not  by  the  charm  of  its  style,  but  by  tllc 
interest  of  the  facts  set  forth  and  by  the  inierpretation  of  them.  It 
M  a  book  alike  for  phflDtopher,  theoloicUn,  historian.  We  can  heartily 
recommend  it  as  gtimulattiif;.  especially  for  ministers,  yet  it  is  neces- 
sary to  call  attention  to  its  weaknesses.  Like  othi^rs  who  have  written 
on  this  subject,  our  author  feels  that  he  has  discovered  the  key  to  all 
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the  cntgmu  oi  hitiorjr.  His  book  cIoms  with  these  words:  "Is  there 
now  any  Raw  in  thit  arminwni?  ...  If  there  is  not  then  a  new  epoch 
hat  opened  in  the  hitiory  nf  human  thovKht." 

The  dominant  thotiKht  of  the  work  is  the  author's  theory  nf  cauul- 
itjp.  He  defines  all  ihmkinii  as  a  reUtiiiB  of  caiuc  snd  cfled.  Cod 
then  becomes  an  "Jolinite  Cauic  acting  ivlf-sacrihciitKlr  [or  (be 
take  of  others'.  The  explatiaiioo  of  historical  devclopnnrnt  is  alwMyi 
to  be  sougflit  in  the  attitude  of  a  people  to  causality — is  ii  cause  that 
ibry  eitiphatire,  or  results?  Por  insunce.  tlic  Hindu  civiliuiion  was 
perception."  Whatever  will  not  «3nd  lhi»  test  in  hnih  fr»pcas  he 
hated  upon  tlic  overcmphasi*  of  caiucs.  whereas  Crcco-Roman  cultore 
between  pure  or  a  priori  conception  of  the  undctst^inding  and  (cnM 
rested  upon  a  similar  overemphasis  of  rcsulu.  The  ^nic  coinpansoa 
can  he  made  between  the  mediaeval  and  the  modern  Christian  world. 
Thm  the  failure)  of  the  past  and  present  have  been  due  lo  one-«ided* 
nesa,  and  the  hope  of  the  future  lies  in  a  proper  balaocing  of  the  cnplia* 
sis  upon  cause  and  elfect. 

The  introduction  to  the  book  discusses  the  naiore  erf  thought. 
Thi»  must  be  carefully  read,  or  el»e  the  book  itself  cannot  be  under- 
stood In  it  Ibc  author  purports  to  Kive  the  phJI0s0phic.1I  ground  for 
hU  argmnents.  In  order  to  prove  his  thesis  that  all  tiiinking  is  in  its 
essence  causal-relatiiiK,  our  author  naturalli-  touches  upon  Hume  and 
tCant.  He  easily  shows  the  weakness  of  Hume's  position.  "Thus  in  the 
rery  act  of  denying  causation,  Hume  is  really  aflSnning  it  over  and 
over  attain. "  He  has  a  profound  contempt  lor  the  illuKioniain  of  Kant. 
and  the  idealism  of  Berkeley.  "I'he  so-called  'idealism'  is  si  present 
•a  evidently  in  a  State  of  disintegration  that  to  oppose  H  seema  vny 
miieh  like  an  attack  upon  the  dead  or  dying."  Ho«-evcr,  he  does  at- 
tide  it  in  bis  discuation  of  space:  but  the  discredited  'Ideatitm**  u  not 
sMted  so  easily  as  he  thinks.  What  our  atilhor  has  to  say  of  causality 
is  largely  true  enough,  hut  when  he  claim*  that  he  has  a  better  way 
than  "Idealism"  by  which  lo  instruct  mankind  in  the  primify  convic* 
tions  of  moraliij  and  reliirion.  me  arc  perhaps  iusiificd  in  a  mild  scep- 
ticism. 

Book  I  takes  tip  the  dviliaalion  of  India.  This  is  really  a  fine  piece 
of  work.  The  wriicr  ban  made  a  careful  study  of  bis  aourccs.  For  such 
a  work  as  this  Ihc  sources  .ire  the  monograi^s  which  have  been  written 
on  Hindu  religion,  morality,  science,  art,  commerce,  social  life,  etc 
For  those  who  know  lilile  about  the  civilization  of  India  we  cannot 
reconMnend  these  pages  too  strongly.  They  arc  packed  wtth  valuable 
information.  Wc  can  sec  here  the  author's  method  at  ils  best.  The 
cxplarmtiun  of  all  that  is  peculiar  lo  India  is  found  in  "engroiament 
with  causes,  ncK'cct  of  results".  Thus,  in  rcliginn  Ihc  Hindus  evolved 
ihe  doctrine  of  metempsychosis.  "The  individual  passes  on  through 
an  endless  series  of  mutations  from  an  insect  to  n  gud,  and  then  back 
asain,  perhaps  nowhere  it  there  finatily,  any  dermite  result  or  purpose 
to  be  attained.  Can  anyone  conceive  of  a  more  perfect  portrayal  of 
what  I  have  described  as  tlie  euence  of  the  Hindu  spirit— cxagKeraied 
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emphasis  upon  causality  and  a  corresponding  neglect  of  results?"  This 
too,  accounts  for  the  fact  that  "the  very  essence  of  Hindu  religion 
came  to  be  the  faith  without  hope."  In  Hindu  morality  we  see  the 
worst  effects  oi  this  one-sided  view  of  things.  Ethical  perspective  is 
absolutely  lost,  when  results  are  ignored.  So  "the  slaughter  of  a  cow 
excites  more  horror  among  many  of  the  Hindus  than  the  slaying  of  a 
man,"  while  veracity  and  justice  became  unknown  terms  in  India, 
because  the  people  failed  to  see  the  valuable  results  of  these  two  prac- 
tical virtues.  In  science  India  has  been  distinguished  only  in  mathe- 
matics. (The  author  incidentally  remarks  that  he  has  certainly  been 
hitherto  the  only  thinker  to  explain  this  preeminence).  The  Indian 
mind  perceived  that  aumbers  were  merely  the  mental  process  of  causa- 
tion, Mathematicat  processes  do  not  need  10  be  verified  by  comparison 
with  observed  results.  Thus  the  Hindu  overemphasis  of  causes  and 
neglect  of  results  enabled  him  to  be  a  leader  in  mathematics,  but  was 
also  the  cause  of  his  absolute  failure  in  the  physical  sciences. 

In  Books  II  and  III  our  author  applies  the  same  method  to  the  civi- 
lizations of  the  Classical  and  Mediaeval  periods.  The  dominant  fea- 
ture of  culture  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  interest  in  results, 
whereas  the  mediaeval  church  emphasized  causes  much  in  the  manner 
of  the  Vedas.  This  is  the  reason  that  classical  antiquity  and  the  Middle 
Ages  alike  failed  in  the  physical  sciences,  though  for  exactly  opposite 
reasons.  A  similar  explanation  is  found  for  social  conditions.  "Wealth 
is  the  product  or  the  result  of  labor.  India  emphasizing  causes  ex- 
alted labor  and  despised  wealth.  Oassical  antiquity,  absorbed  in  re- 
sults, exalted  wealth  but  despised  and  crushed  labor.  It  is  an  almost 
mathematical  antithesis ;  the  same  movement  but  in  exactly  opposite 
directions."  (p.  152).  The  Middle  Ages  return  to  the  spirit  of  India. 
"As  mediaevalism  strove  to  suppress  the  passion  for  wealth,  so  it 
■trove  for  the  exaltation  of  labor,  the  cause  of  wealth."  Again  the 
author  says,  "The  ideal  of  the  Middle  Ages,  I  think,  was  a  far  nobler 
one  than  that  of  Classic  antiquity.  But  in  the  realizing  of  that  ideal 
there  was  a  most  lamentable  deficiency."  We  have  given  enough  to 
show  the  author's  method,  and  plan  of  work.  We  also  would  call 
attention  to  his  excellent  treatment  of  the  art  of  different  periods,  and 
to  his  portrayal  of  social  and  economic  conditions.  His  treatment  of 
the  economic  theories  of  the  Middle  Ages,  though  necessarily  brief, 
is  well  informed  and  the  results  decidedly  interesting.  We  are,  of 
course,  concerned  to  see  what  he  will  make  out  of  the  modern  world. 
He  classes  it  with  the  Greco-Roman  world  as  being  too  much  en- 
grossed with  results.  Many  of  his  statements  about  modern  civiliza- 
tion are  true,  but  this  section  is  undoubtedly  the  weakest  part  of  the 
book.  The  author  lacks  perspective  and  he  fails  to  understand  many 
of  the  currents  in  modern  life. 

The  chapter  on  Protestant  Religion  is  exceedingly  weak.  The  facts 
are  made  to  fit  his  theories.  Thus,  "Calvinism  is  really  a  lowering  of 
faith  in  infinite  causality."  Calvinism  is  interpreted  as  part  of  a  move- 
ment which  in  the  world  of  nature  gives  us  scientific  determination. 
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Tbcn  wc  are  informed  that  Calvinism  is  extinct.  The  same  tmtmcni 
is  extended  to  the  doctrine  of  jnstilication  by  faith-  Our  author 
thinks  that  lhi«  ttiuws  a  iirange  engrossment  with  results,  and  that  it 
cauKcs  the  fundamental  principirs  of  relinion  and  morality  to  be  tcfl  in 
the  backuround.  All  this  is  pretty  good  evideoce  that  tbe  author  doe* 
not  have  the  slightest  hold  upon  the  Ercat  doctrines  of  Christianit]'; 
moreover.  1)»ere  is  no  evidence  in  the  book  that  he  has  consulted  asy 
lileraiure  oa  this  subject.  If  our  autbur  had  studied  Christiao  the- 
oloey  M  carefully  as  he  hag  studied  the  VedBtiiic  phitoaopViy  or  the 
commerce  of  the  Middle  Ages,  it  is  probable  tbai  his  trcAiment  of 
Chriiiiaitily  would  be  largely  chaitsed. 
U^oaiifr,  Ohio.  J.  B.  Kcua 


Tbb  CcNsoasBtp  or  thk  Cuvbcb  op  Rome  ani>  Its  Imfluelncc  vna 

IBK    pKOBL'CnON    AVO    DUTHIBCTIOK    QT    LnCKATlTO.      A    Study   ol 

the  history  of  the  prohibitory  and  ntpurgatory  indexes;  together 

with  some  consideration   of  the  cITccis  of   Protestant  censorship 

and  of  ceniorship  nf  date.    By  GiAKU  Havem  Pltnau.  Litl.D.    [tl 

two  volumes,  Svo.  to-BO  each.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  The  Knickcr- 

bocker  Press.    icpo6. 

As  the  author  himself  remark*  in  his  preface,  these  volumes  wit)  be 

tiaed  cliieRy  for  purposes  of  reference.    This  work  Is  the  only  one 

in  the  English  lanKuajte  which  prescms,  with  any  measure  of  con*. 

pletcncss.  tlic  record  of  the  Indexes.    Even  more  than  this,  the 

can   justly   be  considered   the   but  book   in   any   language,   giving 

general  survey  of  the  purposes  and  results  of  the  censorship  of 

Qmrch. 

In  i8jo  Joseph  Mendham  published  a  work,  emitted,  "The  Liurary 
Policy  of  the  Church  of  Romt".    This  w»  based  upon  a  study  of 
many  Roman  and  Spanish  Indexes.     From  the  nature  of  the  case  it 
was  only  3  partial  siudy  of  the  field,  and  furihcrmorc  the  book  was 
intensely  polemical  and  controversial  from  the  Protestant  standpoint 
Hitherto  this  has  been  the  beit  available  book  on  this  mhject  in  the 
English   lanKuaKr.     In    ig04  Joseph   Hilgeri,   S.  J.,  issued   his  "Drr 
Inder  dtr  I'e'bolentn  BUthrr",  the  best  defense  mstlc  so  far  of  the 
policy  of  the  Roman  Giurdi.    This  is  a  very  scholarly  and  readable  1 
book,  but  It  has  the  weakness  of  most  Roman  Catholic  histories.     It'^ 
is  one  sided  in  the  sense  that  all  the  facts  are  not  lined,  everything 
thnt  is  hostile  to  the  purpose  of  the  book  being  omitted.    In  (his  respect . 
tlilgfc's    book    reminds    us    of    Jaimsen's   "GtschUhtf    dts   dtuuchr* ' 
Volktif'.    The  present  work  by  Putnam  is  free   frfwn  these  defeas 
It  covers  the  entire  held,   it  presents  iMilh   sides  of   the  iiuestion ;   and 
ihouifh  it  is  free  from  the  polemical  attitude,  yet  our  author  is  nol 
afrsid  to  pass  a  dcGnite  judgment,  when  the  fads  demand  it. 

Although  this  work  is  largely  for  reference  and  for  the  specialist, 
there  are  portions  which  will  interest  :he  general  reader.    In  the  open- 
ing chanter  one  is  given  a  general  history  of  the  Index  and  Censo' 
ship.    The  invention  of  priming  and  the  Lutbenn  Reformation  wert 
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Uk  tw9  causes  wbtch  forced  tlw  Church  of  Rome  to  iu  potuy  of 
IndexM.  The  hiHory  of  papal  censorship  may  be  said  to  bcHtn  with 
the  Council  of  Trent  iii  1559.  Prom  lliat  time  on  (he  vaiionx  Indexes 
have  becTi  of  grcai  value  for  lh«  liirtory  of  litcrjiurc.  since  ihey  have 
preserved  3  knowleilge  of  many  books,  which  othervtsc  would  luve 
been  entirely  lost.  The  Indexes  were  published  at  Rome,  and  other 
Catholic  c<ntres.  Tbey  had  a  large  part  in  uvinit  the  Latin  nationt 
to  the  papacy.  In  Spain,  with  the  help  of  the  Holy  Office,  they  were 
Ihe  means  of  smriiying  the  country  from  all  tnctt  of  heresy,  and 
incidentally  of  makine  Spain  intellectually  tbc  mott  stagnant  countijr 
in  Western  Europe,  «rtually  destroying  sll  litcraiy  production.  In 
the  other  Latin  coontries  tlie  «-ork  could  nol  be  done  so  thofouitbly, 
and  hence  the  superior  litcnuy  activity  of  France  and  Italy.  Another 
intcrctting  problnn  touched  upon  ii  the  influence  of  the  Index  Ex- 
pvrgMorim  upon  the  various  editions  of  the  Faiheri.  The  worlca  of 
Benton  and  Koch  show  how  the  text  of  Cyprian  was  tampered  witli 
in  favor  of  tlie  theory  of  papal  supremacy.  Uudonbtedly  Putnam  i* 
correct  when  be  thinks  that  thi*  entire  matter  needs  further  study. 
The  inBuencr  of  ihc  Indexes  on  the  various  patrittic  text*,  would 
make  a  good  toi»c  for  invcjtigalkwi  in  some  doctor'*  thesis. 
By  means  of  a  compTehensive  index  it  Is  possible  to  utilize  the  two 
ihtmea  in  a  very  practical  way.  To  most  people  it  wtit  be  very 
itereating  to  know  what  ii  the  policy  of  the  church  to-day,  and  we 
find  tliat  the  latest  utterance  of  the  church  is  the  Index  of  igoo, 
under  Leo  XIII.  This  Index  is  very  attractively  printed,  atMl  in  the 
prefaaory  matter  we  find  a  good  defense  of  the  literary  policy  of 
the  Church.  We  are  specially  interested  however  !n  noting  some  of 
the  important  books,  which  are  specifically  condemned.  Among  others 
are  Lord  Acton's,  Zmr  Getchichte  iet  vaticanisekfn  Cont'dtt;  Kant, 
Krilik  dtr  rtimen  yemunfti  Sabatkr,  I'lV  dt  S,  Framoii  if  Attili; 
Thomas  a  Kempis.  De  imilanio  Chritto;  Ranke,  Die  romttekem  Pafstf; 
F.  D.  Maurice,  Thtolagieai  EsMyt;  UUI,  Princie^ls  of  PolUieal  Erffm- 
PMtjr;  Jamet  1,  fomr  trratues;  Hallam,  Coftrnrntioiiaf  Huiory  of 
England;  Frederick  the  Great,  Works;  Book  of  Common  Praytr;  the 
works  of  Dcscarlu.  Locke.  Spinou,  Hobbes  and  other  phik>sophcri. 
"Of  the  publications  of  the  last  ten  years  of  the  tgth  cetitury,  iji 
work*,  representing  83  Ri;ihors,  arc  selected  for  condemnation.  These 
booka  of  recent  date  comprise  60  Italian  volumes,  47  French,  16  Spanish 
ind  Portugese.  4  German  and  4  English.  Th!*  selection  may  be  coo- 
lidcTcd  as  indicative  of  the  lack  of  familiarity  of  the  examiners  with 
the  language  or  with  the  modem  literature  of  Germany  or  of  Eng- 
land." We  see  tbca  how  the  index  has  to-day  become  largely  an 
Italian  and  almost  exclusively  a  Latin  institnlioo.  In  this  respect  it  is 
very  much  like  the  papacy  itself.  Aootber  thing  that  we  note  at  once 
la  that  there  ii  no  settled  principle  in  which  ccruia  books  are  pttt 
^on  the  Index,  whereat  other*  are  omitted. 
Not  the  least  intercstinf:  p')nioii  of  this  work  to  Protestants  is  the 
of  the  ceniorship  in  the  cesntries  of  the  Reformation.    Dr. 
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Puinsm  a<lmiu  all  thai  (lilg«r  is  able  to  bring  »guaat  this  ccniar- 
ship,  but  he  shows  where  Hilger  is  weak.  He  points  out  lUe  fart 
that  in  th«se  countries  it  was  the  stale  and  not  the  chureh  that  adcd 
as  censor,  thai  ilic  object  wa»  more  often  political  Oian  rcttgiotu.  and 
that  (or  practical  puri>cisci  ihii  censofship  was  generally  a  dead  letter. 
That  is.  in  Proccstaal  cQunttics  the  ccnior*hip  had  no  appreciable 
influence  In  checking  the  dcveloiHncnt  of  leaimnic  or  literature.  Oq  tbc 
other  hand  our  author  dots  not  hesitate  to  give  his  complimcou  ifl' 
vigorouii  laiiguaj^e  to  tlie  Prussian  political  censorship,  which  lo-dqr 
is  3  much  more  vigorous  insUlutian  than  the  Index  at  Kome. 

WooUer.  Ohio.  J.  Bl  KzLsa 


The  InQfisnioM  in  toe  Spamibh  DEPEnneKctEs,  SiaLV — S'*(ti»— 
Sariiikiiv — MiiJkx — Tbr  Cakawes— Mex ico — Pav — New  Giax* 
ADA,  By  Hemry  Cmarlks  Lea,  LL.O,,  S.T,D.  New  Yorfc:  The 
Hacmillan  Co.    1908.    Pp.  xlv,  56*.    Price  $3-5a 

It  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  attempt  any  belittling  criti- 
cism of  tills  boulc.     It  goes  wiOiont  saying  that  in  this  field  this  ii, 
the  best  avaiUble  work  in  any  language.    It  is  a  great  hittorical  bool^  ' 
supcrceditig  an«l  nukinfi  unnecetsary  all  else  (hat  has  been  written  oa 
the  subject.     Dr.  Lea  rxamincd  all  the  authorities,  from  the  Archi-ics 
at  Simancas  to  the  latest  monograph,  and  as  the  Germans  sar.  "be 
made  himself  maitrr  o(  his  itiiff."     It  i*  a  book  (or  icholars,   as  the 
valuable  footiicAes  indicate,  and  we  gain  conlidciicc  in  the  work,  whcir< 
we  see  every  statement  so  amply  supported. 

It  is  B  pity  that  such  a  careful  and  diligent  investigator  as  Dr.  L«« 
did  not  posiCEs  also  the  other  qualities  requisite  to  an  hlitorian  of  1 
the  fir%t  rank.  .MthuuKh  to  lie  classed  with  the  greatest  American 
hisloriajis,  Parkiiian,  Motley,  Bancroft,  he  will  never  be  widely  mi, 
for  he  lacked  the  power  to  make  scenes  live.  What  would  not  Carlyle 
or  Motley  have  brought  forth  from  such  nutcrial  and  such  a  work- 
shop! This  book  can  never  be  popular;  it  is  scientific  hittory,  isd« 
not  great  literature. 

One  noteh  a  sarcastic  lone  from  time  to  time  in  Dr.  Lea's  wriling-l 
Thi>  is  not  surpriung.     He  was   dealing   with   an   institution    osien- 
aibly  maintained  for  the  defence  of  pure  religion  anil  morality.    lie 
finds  it  in  reality  the  supporter  of  tyranny  in  church  and  state,  the 
enemy  of  all  liberty    a  business  concern    (or  the  purpose  of  enrich- 
ing corrupt  princes  and  corrupter  priests,  and  above  all  in  tli«  naoMj 
of  religion  temporizing  wilh   nidcKribable  immorality  and  vice  withia^ 
the  church.     It  is  rather  surprisiug  that  Dr.  Lea  is  so  restrained,  sod 
that  he  shows  his  standpoint  only  occasionally  by  hU  irony. 

The  Spanish  Inijuisition  flourished  in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and 
eighirrnth  ceniuriet^  On  the  mainland  of  Italy  it  never  displaced  tbt 
Papa!  Inquisition,  but  everywhere  else  it  had  no  rival.  In  Sidly  wt 
get  a  very  good  picture  of  llie  workings  of  this  "Holy  Office"  in  the 
Europenn  dependencies  of  Spain.  At  first  the  chici  victims  were  the 
Jews.    They  were  always  looked  upon  with  (arar  by  the  InquisitioR. 
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bccauK  of  ihcir  wealth.  UndouUeilty  Lcs  u  right  in  hit  contcDtioo 
that  the  Holy  Oi!ic«  was  to  a  large  extent  used  (or  the  purpose  of 
(xiorting  money.  It  was  one  of  ilic  regular  financial  agents  of  the 
Spanish  Crown.  Tliu»  in  Ij75  Kins  Fetdinand  was  able  10  make  a 
gifl  to  his  Queen  of  ioaoo  florin».  the  con fi tea ti oils  of  the  year  in 
Ihc  dty  ol  Syr^cuiic.  However,  otliers  than  the  Jcwj  were  made  to 
saffer,  and  these  method*  of  raising  money  becante  exceedingly  un- 
popular. The  Holy  Oflke  in  conieiiueiiCG  had  a  rather  troubled  ex- 
istence, on  tile  one  hand  fearing  the  popular  disaffection,  and  cm  ilie 
other  Itattd  being  continually  eiigaged  in  conflict  with  the  civil  authori- 
ties. 

After  the  Reformation  had  fairly  started  in  N.  Europe,  the  Luther- 
ans were  feared  more  fhan  any  Jcms  or  Moors.  In  i>4i  three  Protcs4- 
ants  were  burnt  at  Pslcfmo.  and  thereafter  for  many  years  these  new- 
heretics  funiislieil  ibc  chief  material  for  the  auto-da-fe.  Unfurtunalcly 
the  Holy  Office  did  ttx  work  only  too  well  in  this  case.  AU  vestiges 
of  Proiestamitm  were  tiamped  out  in  Sicily.  It  is  natural  that  the 
author  should  indulge  in  occasional  safcasm,  as  he  tells  of  the  horrors 
on  une  page,  and  on  the  next  describes  the  characters  of  ihc  spirilual 
judgei.  These  were  often  men  of  good  families  but  criminals,  com- 
milting  their  crimes  under  protection  of  their  office;  3<^sBss>nation.  rape, 
and  fraud  in  money  matters  being  mentioned  in  official  reports. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  activity  of  the  Holy  Office  in  Milsn. 
which  was  Papal  and  not  Spanish.  Milan  wa*  the  pari  of  Italy  moat 
endangered  by  the  Kcforination  on  account  of  its  pioximitj'  to  the 
Prstestant  Cantons  of  Switzerland.  Charles  Borromeo  was  here  the 
■nainstay  of  the  Counter-Reformation— wc  note  the  fairnesa  of  Lea  in 
giving  this  saintly  man  all  due  praise.  However,  be  hated  hereby,  xnd 
one  of  his  wishes  was  lo  prevent  all  commerce  with  lands  infected 
with  the  disease.  Thus  a  Lombard  merchant  visiting  Zurich  was 
hkely  lo  find  himiclf  .npprchcnded  by  the  Holy  Ollice  on  his  return. 
No  wonder  that  after  the  Kefonnatioa  Prolcstam  lands  out-diManced 
their  competitors  in  wealth  and  commeree. 

The  story  of  the  Intiutsition  in  ^p.inlsh  .\merica  has  a  melancholy 
interest  for  all  .Americans.  It  tells  how  the  failh  was  kept  pure  in 
these  lands,  but  also  why  they  are  so  low  in  the  scale  of  knowledge, 
culture  and  morality.  Protcstnniijm  never  had  a  chance  in  any  of 
these  lands.  As  soon  as  anyone  suspected  of  Lutheranism  or  Calvin- 
lui)  was  taken,  he  had  to  choose  between  recanlalion  and  the  stake. 
Under  these  conditions  the  Reformation  never  got  the  slightest  hold 
in  Mexico  or  S.  .America. 

In  contrast  to  Ihis  desire  for  purity  in  doctrine  was  a  corresponding 
laxity  in  moral  discipline.  Herein  we  see  the  secret  of  the  immorality 
prevalent  in  Latin  .America.  One  common  crime  among  priests  was 
that  kno^ti  as  solicitation,  or  the  seduction  of  women  in  the  con- 
fessional. It  was  the  duty  of  the  Holy  Office  to  discipline  this,  A 
I  typical  case  is  that  of  Fray  Francisco  Oiego  de  Zaralc,  President  of  a 
■      large   Franciscan   Mission.      In  bis  iHal   it  was  proved  that  he  had 
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solicited  on  136  occasions  and  that  he  had  sedaced  5*^  women.  Tbc 
worthy  father  admitted  theie  charsts.  and  conttutd  many  oth«r  limi- 
tar  actv  Now  a>  to  liia  puniglimcni.  The  Fray  was  deprived  of  the 
rigin  10  hear  c(inf«sion.  forbiddm  to  celebrate  mut  for  six  monthi, 
and  ordered  to  spend  two  ^car$  in  the  seclusion  of  a  monuteiy.  Thu 
lenlmcc  was  regsrdcd  as  unduly  sctctc  by  ibe  clerKy.  It  (»  plain 
that  many  priests  indulged  in  these  praclicts  uid  in  most  cases  witli 
impunitf. 

The  Holy  Office  vas  not  only  a  bulwark  against  herney  and  men!- 
tly  in  the  church,  but  by  its  censorship  of  books  it  kept  the  people  of 
Latin  America  in  (he  densest  ignorance,  fn  the  period  of  the  Frenck 
Revulmion  it  was  kejii  busy  trying  to  exclude  the  new  politico) 
but  here  it  wa&  destined  to  fail.  With  the  opening  of  tbc  igtb 
tiiry  even  the  benighted  and  neglected  continent  could  no  longer 
ate  such  an  unholy  institution  at  the  Holy  Offie*. 

WoMtr.  OMo.  J.  B.  Kelso. 
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A.  Short  HiSTOtr  or  thc  BApntTS.    Mew  and  tlhistrated  edition.    Br 
Hkhry   V.    Veddek.     Philadelphia:   Anicrican    Baptist    Publicatian 
Society.    1007.    Svo;  p|i.  xvi,  431, 
As  the  author  states  in  his  pre^ftce,  (his  work  is  the  otitgrovnh  of 
a  snkatlcr  book  publisbtd  in  1897.  also  cmiilcd  "Short  Histofy".    The 
new  volume  iit  ahoui  twice  as  large  n«  ii«  precede«ior.  and  in  additlca 
contains  many  illuMrations  hilherio  unpublished,     tt  is  not  too  onek 
to  say  iliitt  tliiit  book  ii  the  beat  in  the  English  language  on  the  bik 
tory  of  the  Raptist*.     For  that  matter  il  is  the  b«*t  published  in  Uf 
'language  if  wc  wi^h  to  lind  a  single  book  in  which  the  history  of  the 
'  Baptists  is  eivcn    from  the  carltc«l   time*  down  10  the  present  itj. 
-Wc  can  bcatttiy  recommend  ibis  book  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  the  subject.     There  are  several  reasons  for  thi*  mib- 
mcndattrtn.    In  the  bnt  place,  the  book  con  t>c  looked  upoo  as  authcri- 
tative.     The  author  gives  abundant  evidence  of  having  consulted  all 
the  iniporiant  literature  on  the  sabjcct,  and  he  has  also  gone  to  the 
original  sources.    He  thus  has  done  the  fundamental  work  of  a  tnie  lu- 
toriaiv     N'or  is  the  judicial  Attitude  lacking.    The  author  bas  tried  ta 
discover  the  facta  as  they  really  arc  and  to  be  impartial  in  his  con- 
cluaions.    in  addition  to  these  essential  qualifications,  without  whidi  aa 
bock  can  be  termed  a  history,  this  present  work  has  some  special  fea- 
tures that  are  worthy  of  note.    Chief  among  these  ts  the  fine  fetiet 
of  illustrations.    This  is  probably  the  only  available  book  to  which  arc 
to  be  found  the  porirailt  of  the  leaders  of  the  Anabaptiata  of  the  Con- 
tlnciit  and  their  brethren   in  Hngland.     The  literary  form   is  suitable 
to  the  subject,  and  the  book  is  quite  readable. 

It  is  iK>t  in  our  province  to  take  up  any  conlroverxial  points  aat  lA 
jt»n  issue  with  the  author.  However,  after  having  said  these  good 
things  about  the  book  It  is  necessary  to  call  attention  to  tta  Itmita- 
tibnv  In  the  first  place,  this  tiook  mutt  in  its  prcient  condition  be  o{ 
the  popular  order  rather  thatt  a  book  for  scholars.    The  author  quotet 
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irte\y.  bill  there  it  an  aUtoluK  lack  of  referencei.  IIr  *e>ioIar!y  value 
would  bf  grcsily  increased  by  nn  appendix  giving  the  exact  authority 
for  eacb  statement  of  fact  or  quotation.  In  the  second  place,  It  is  ap- 
parent on  every  poiK  that  the  author  !s  a  Baptist  and  that  he  i«  wri^nt 
history  from  the  Baptist  stanOpotnt.  This,  no  doubt,  is  an  excellent 
■tandpoint.  hut  histury  written  from  any  standpoint  loses  some  of  its 
scientifie  value.  This  book  is  about  as  judicious  and  impartial  as,  for 
example,  mo^t  of  the  amices  in  the  Orthulic  Riicyctopclia,  with  of 
Miurtc  the  fundamenul  difference  hctuccn  thr  RaptiM  and  the  Catho- 
lic viewpoint.  It  is  for  this  very  reason  that  the  book  loses  its  value  to 
one  who  !*  not  a  Bapiitt.  ft  is  a  historical  pica  for  a  particular  de- 
Domination,  meant  for  itic  edification  of  its  members.  In  the  third  place 
there  are  some  remarkable  errors  in  a  book  which  has  been  so  thor- 
ouxbly  and  carefully  revised.  Thus  on  p.  270  wc  are  toM  that  Vava- 
sour Powell  was  born  in  1677,  that  in  1643  he  went  to  London  and 
joined  the  parliamentary  party  there,  and  in  1646  be  returned  to  his 
native  land  of  Wales.  In  the  fourth  place,  there  are  some  notable 
omissions.  On  consulting  the  index  we  find  that  the  word  "negro"  i>- 
not  given,  and  a  careful  perusal  of  the  book  shows  that  there  is  no 
account  of  the  Baptist  movement  amon^  the  American  negroes^  The 
author  estimates  that  "one  person  in  every  seven  or  eight  of  the  entire 
popnlition  may  be  reckoned  a  Baptist  in  sentiment."  (p.  366.)  This  it 
based  on  the  CEnsii*  of  ii>oo  which  nave  the  Raptiats  4181,686  members 
out  of  a  total  population  of  a  little  more  than  •teventy-four  millions.' 
It  would  hare  been  only  fiiir  to  have  explained  thai  almost  half  this 
number  were  negroes.  (The  denominational  reports  for  1905  give 
3,1891,000  negro  communicants.)  In  fact  this  absohite  ominioii  of  the 
Negro  Baptists  from  the  history  has  two  serious  sides.  It  gives  a 
wrong  impression  of  the  actual  inHucncc  of  the  Baptist  Church  in 
America,  and  it  aUo  fails  to  give  the  wcU-incrited  praise  to  the  Bap- 
till*  (or  their  great  missionary  work  among  the  negroes  of  North 
America.  A  chapter  could  well  have  been  written  on  the  Baptist 
CliUKh  as  the  greatest  missionary  agency  of  modern  timet. 

WooiUr,  Ohio.  y  B.  fvELsa 

Theolocischu  jAnBKSDEiticBT,  unter  Mitwirkung  von ,  heraus- 

gegeben  von  l*rof.  Dr.  G.  KrOcex  in  Giessen  und   Prof.   Dr.  M. 

rSchian    in    Giegscn,     Neununilzwanzigstcr    Band    cnthaliend    die 
L     Literatur  und    Totmschau    des   Jalircs    1909,    erster    Theil.      I>e» 
r     ganien  Bandea  iv.  Abieilung:    KntiHRNCEsciiicHTK  bearbeicet  von 
PrSUSCKKN,     KlItinKR,     Vom".     HKKMt:i.tMK,      ]s.i>Hlt.K,      ZSCKAHXACX, 
Wbnulahp,  Sciiian,  Werner,     t^ipzig:  M.  Heinuus  Nacbfolger; 
New   York:   G.   E.   Stechcrt  &   Co.      1911.     8vo,   pp.   74a.     Price, 
mk.  JO-SS- 
As  iiaiial  in  recent  years  the  section  of  this  indispensable  survey  of 
current  theological  literature  which  deuls  with  Church  History  is  late 
in  coming  out ;  this  volume  thoiiiih  due  in  lyio  has  reached  us  only  in 
the  early  summer  of  I9lt.    As  usual,  also,  it  is  by  far  the  largest  see- 
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tion  of  the  voric.  equaiinK  in  rxtent,  in  fzct.  the  whole  rnnxindfr.  tt 
)■  intemtiriK  to  otMcrvc  tluti  iltc  creU  a<1ivity  in  the  atudy  of  Chitrdi 
History  wKich  it  cl>r<>iiiclc.i  b2»  tKCii  largely  expcndctl  on  tbe  vaoitta 
pcfMw).  Half  of  tilt  prcsrni  volume  is  occupi«<]  with  the  iil«ntiir« 
which  dealt  witti  tbe  pcri<Kl  sub&tqucnl  lo  1648:  only  26  of  its  74a  f*ga 
are  given  to  literature  on  the  Ante-Nicene  age;  se^'enty-ttro  pagei 
snflii-e  lo  bring  ui  to  the  Mid<lle-A((cs ;  only  iSS  are  devoted  to  Utera- 
tnre  dealing  with  the  Prc-Rcforniation  period.  On  the  other  hand 
330  pxKe»  nrc  required  lo  give  an  account  of  the  literature  which  treats 
of  the  period  since  1815.— the  latest  Christian  century.  The  rocn  of  our 
lime  Kecm  determined  to  know  their  time. 

It  was  in  1909  Uiat  the  Calvin  Jubilee  fell  and  postibXy  the  most  ia- 
teresting  single  group  of  publicationt  reviewed  in  this  volume  ii  the 
mat*  of  literature  called  out  by  that  event  (pp,  309-343).  "The  Genevan 
Calvin -jubilee",  remarks  Kohler,  the  revtener.  "became  a  RTeat  and  im- 
Itrestive  manifesto  of  the  whole  of  ProteMsntism.  TT»e  host  of  cvm- 
gelical  Chnitians  scattered  over  the  whole  earth  K^'hcrcd  together,  n 
f.obstetn  well  say*,  in  a  sinnle  Rreal  conitrcKStion,  the  old  contradictioni 
between  I.uihcrism  and  Calvinism  wemed  to  jiass  away,  ereti  unhtr- 
titles  like  Giesaen  or  Breslau  which  arc  through  and  ihroufEh  I-athtr- 
an,  honored  the  Reformer."  The  immense  oul)>ut  of  Calvin  literatare 
called  out  by  the  jnhilee  is  reviewed  hy  Kohler  with  fair  but  not  per- 
fect impartiality :  bul  without  any  atlcmpt  at  orderly  arrangeiaenl 
There  are  Home  marks  of  haitte,  indeed,  throughDut  the  volume,  as  well 
there  mTghi  be  when  such  a  mass  of  literature  had  to  be  dealt  with  in 
SO  short  a  time 

PrincetoM.  BaNjAMtH  B.  WAarnuk. 
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PaasoNAUTv  in  Ckkmt  akb  ix  Ot!a*n,¥KS.  By  Williah  Sanday,  D.D, 
LL.D..  LittO.,  Lady  Margaret  Profeitor  and  Canon  of  CbritI 
Church.  Oxford;  Hon.  Fellow  of  Exctee  College;  Fellow  of  the 
British  .Vadcmy;  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  King.  New  Yorie: 
Oxfurd  University  Press.  American  Branch,     lyii,     ftivi.  pp.  75. 

Dr.  Sanday's  Chriitohgiti.  Andent  and  Modern,  published  last 
year,  was  reviewed  111  ihis  journal  for  January,  1911,  pp.  r66-i;4.  Hb 
purpose  in  ihxi  hook  vm.  he  tells  us.  lo  siitncest  a  "icmaiive  mokni 
ChrisioloKy".  The  "modernness"  o(  llie  Christology  he  suggenlcd  con- 
sists in  two  thitigs.  First,  it  deserts  the  historical  Christotogy  ol 
the  Two  Natures  and  proposes  lo  us  a  Christ  who  is,  phenomenally 
Ri  least,  t>(  only  a  single  nature,  and  that  nature  purely  human.  Sec- 
ondly, tt  seeks  to  explain  what  is  divine  in  Christ  by  piMnlint  to  the 
"siililiminnt  self  which  underlies  the  conicious  self  of  every  man,  aa^ 
explaining  that  even  in  cotixnoii  men  this  "subliminal  self  is  invaded 
4(y  divine  influences — or  rather  washed  into  by  the  Divine — and  may 
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well  be  supposed  ia  Chri>t'»  ca»c  to  tuv<  b«en  so  invaded  in  a  unique 
Tn«ature.  Thus,  u  wat  pointed  out  in  ouf  review  o(  the  book,  the 
Di vine-hum jtn  Christ  of  the  Kcw  TeMamcnt.  and  of  historical  Chris- 

>ti>nity  derivias  from  the  Mew  Testament,  wa»  reduced  to  a  purely 
humaci  Christ,  in  whom  God  dwell,  though  in  a  fuller  nieuurc,  jitot 
fts  He  dwells  ni  all  men, 

In  the  pamphlet  now  before  us.  Dr.  Sanday  gives  us  a  supplement. 
or  pcrbnps  wc  may  rather  say  a  completnent,  to  the  Chiisfologitt, 
AneienI  aitd  Modrm.    As  the  title  of  the  pamphlet  advises  us.  its  in- 

^tcrcsl  lies  in  the  philoutphical  baiis  which  thai  volutnc  proposed  to  us 
rather  than  in  ihe  Cbrislological  struciure  erected  on  it.  The  pstmpb- 
lei  eoniiKix  of  two  lecture*  delivered  in  November,  igio,  in  which  an 
effort  is  made  to  aiccnaia  precisely  what  personality  is  in  man.  with 
a  view  to  pcepario^  tlic  way  for  Dr.  Saiiday's  doctrine  of  the  suh- 
limlnal  self  as  the  hens  of  divine  in^uenccs;  and  a  "retrospect"  in 
which  he  paues  in  review  tuch  of  the  critieittns  of  the  ChrUtotnguM, 
Ancient  and   Modern   a*  he  coticidtrs  especially  worthy  of    rcntarlc, 

.  chieSy  or  wholly,  anain.  with  reference  to  the  philosophical  side  of  that 
work.  .\s  will  be  seen,  the  Chrittotogy  suggested  in  that  work  pusses 
brgely  out  of  sifiht  in  thi.«  supplementary  material.  This,  we  ihink,  a 
pity.  Partly  because  w*  do  not  find  Dr.  Saiiday's  (urtl»er  remarks  on 
the  philosophical  basis  of  liis  new  ChriatoloKy  very  helpful:  and  partly 
because  the  purpose  of  the  book  was.  after  all.  to  sugKest  a  new  Chris* 
toIoK)',  and  the  ChfiaioIoKy  iujtgcsted  ought  to  hold,  and  in  our  own 
case,  we  frank!/  admit,  does  hold  the  place  of  chief  interest. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  few  allusions  to  Chrittology  which  are 
found  in  t!ie  pamphlet  are  distinctly  discoursKiiiK  In  readiiiR  the  book, 
one  could  not  help  hoping  that,  in  the  cnlhusia^m  of  propouacting  a 
new  theory  of  the  Person  of  Christ.  Dr.  Sanday  might  have  failed  to 
observe  all  its  implications,  and  especially  it?  reduction  of  Christ  to 
merely  a  divinely  endowed  man.  Bui  our  startled  eyes  can  Karcely 
misF  taking  up  from  the  pamphlet  phrases  and  even  paraifraphs  which 
though  few,  seem  only  too  clearly  to  intimate  that  Dr.  Sanday's  con> 
ccption  of  the  Incarnation  ti  fatally  inadequate,  that  Ihe  Incarnation 
is  reduced  in  his  thought  of  it  to  mere  inhabitation,  and  that,  indeed, 
to  all  appearance  it  is  confused  with  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
.Already  at  the  opening  of  the  first  lecture  wc  hear  the  Incarnation 
spoken  of  as  "Ihe  meeting  of  Human  and  Divine"  (p.  4),  in  a  context 
which  suggests  that  its  specific  character  b  oot  fully  allowed  for.  But 
it  is  towards  the  end  of  the  second  lecture  thai  ihc  most  distiirbinE 
phraseology  occurs,  it  is  not  merely  that  inexact  language  is  employed. 
Such  a  phrase  as  "His  incnmalc  nature"  (p.  4).  for  example,  as  Dr. 

I'Sanday  uses  it.  is  distinctly  un theological.  In  strict  speech  it  can  mean 
nothing  but  our  Lord's  Divine  Nature:  which  is  the  one  Nature  in 
His  Person  of  which  incarnation  can  be  affirmed.  But  Dr.  Sanday  does 
not  mean  by  it  Hi»  Divine  Nature,  in  distinction  from  His  Human  Na- 
ture; but  apparently  uses  the  phrase  to  speak  of  our  Lord's  tola!  Being 
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as  aomt  sort  of  compoiitc.  What  clear  «ctiEC  ran  b«  attached  to  tlie  tern 
"incamile"  In  the  phrssc  does  not  apfiear.  If  our  Lord  has  but  a  jinKte 
nature  and  that  nalurc  is  bninan,  to  qtialily  this  nature  b;  the  epttbct 
■"incanialc"  aeemb  merely  a  very  Ioom  ai>d  niiilcadinfi  way  of  sajing 
that  Chritt't  human  nature  it  in  some  way  more  divine  tlian  that  ol 
other  men.  "Incarnate"  hat  sunk  to  be  little  more  than  a  honori&c 
epithel.  notifying  tis  thai  in  Christ  we  arc  dealing  with  a  panknlarly  di- 
vinitti«i]  man. 

A  couple  of  pages  further  on  Dr.  Sanday  dtcs  Paul's  ffreat  words: 
"Nevertheless  I  live,  yet  not  I ;  but  Christ  livelh  in  me,"  and  pf»- 
noonccs  them  the  enunciation  of  an  ideal  which  "never  has  beci,  and 
never  will  be.  completely  rtaJtzcd."  Paul,  howercr,  is  not  here  pto- 
daiminK  an  ideal  but  describing  an  experience ;  and  an  experience  can- 
not but  be  reali«d.  Not  only  Paul,  but  every  Chrinisn,  in  point  of  fscu 
realize!  this  experience;  and  no  one  if  a  Christian  at  alt  of  whom  ft 
cannot  be  affirmed,  each  no  doubt  in  his  own  measure;  for  it  is  only 
another  way  of  saying  that  tbe  Spirit  of  Oirist  dwells  in  us  and  takes 
the  Kiiidance  of  our  lives,  and  "if  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  he  i«  none  of  Hit."  But  Dr.  Sanday  comments  on  it  as  fol- 
lows: "If  we  could  conceive  of  it  as  rraliicd  we  should  say,  not  that 
(here  were  two  Gods,  but  tlut  there  were  two  Incarnations"  {p.  49). 
This  comment  is  not  perfectly  clear  to  ui ;  wc  da  not  understand  what 
the  import  of  the  negative  clause  is.  But  it  seems  certainly  to  imply  tbii 
much:  that  in  Dr.  Sanday's  mind  a  perfect  indwelling  would  be  an 
incarnation, — the  ideal  of  Paul  carried  to  its  complete  ratUation  it 
what  Dr.  Sunday  understauda  by  Incarnation.  "Incarnation"  is, 
therefore,  in  its  mode  an  indwelling. 

On  the  immediately  preceding  pace  (p.  48)  he  tells  us  this  explictdy. 
There  is  only  one  God,  he  tells  us,  and  only  one  Divine;  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  who  dwells  in  os  is  the  same  Holy  Spirit  who  dwelt  in  Christ 
What  is  the  difference  then,  between  Christ  and  us?  "The  difference,* 
he  tells  us,  "'was  not  in  the  essence,  nor  yet  in  the  mode  or  sphere,  of 
the  indwelling,  hut  in  Ihe  rtlalioM  of  the  indw^lliiiff  I0  Ihr  Perron," 
(italics  his).  The  Divine  influences  working  alike  in  Him  and  in  us 
"do  not  hold  and  passtss"  our  person,  "as  the  Deity  within  Him  AeU 
und  posstsstd  the  Person  of  the  incarnate  CSirist"  (italics  again  hii). 
Then,  does  the  (act  that  the  Holy  Spirit  (Dr.  SanJay  explicitly  mentions 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  indwelling  agent),  chvclltnfc  alike  in  us  and  in 
Him.  "held  and  possessed"  His  Person — "meaning  the  whole  Person- 
each  several  organ  and  faculty— but  especially  the  central  core  of  Per- 
sonab'ty.  the  inner  controlling  and  commanding  Person" — as  He  does  not 
"hold  and  possess"  ours,  constitute  our  Lord  '"the  incarnate  Christ"? 
'Incarnation",  we  perceive,  is  reduced  explicitly  to  the  indwelling  of 
the  Holy  Spirit:  Christ  is  just  the  man  in  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  dwells 
without  measure.  Needless  to  say,  here  is  a  complete  evucuatkm  of  Ibe 
meaning  of  the  term  "incarnate";  and  entially  needless  to  say.  here  is 
a  complete  evacuation  of  the  conception  of   incarnation.     Chrtft  is 


merely  a  niati  in  whooi  tlic  Holy  Sfurit  dwells  in  greater  measure  than 
He  dwell*  in  other  men.  He  i*  not  God  and  nian;  He  U  not  even  God 
in  man;  He  ift  man  witli  God  dwelling  in  Hini — as.  but  more  complete ITi 
God  dwells  in  all  men. 

Now,  of  cDur«c,  tbc  Scriptures  tcacb  that  the  Hc\y  Spirit  doct  dwell 
in  Je»m  Christ,  and  ihey  teacli  tliat  the  Holy  Spirit  that  dwells  in  Him 
ta  Ilic  ume  Holy  Spirit  lltat  dwclli  in  us,  and  that  He  dwells  in  Him 
after  the  ucme  (a»hioii  in  which  He  dwelU  in  ni,  only  beyond  oica- 
snrc  in  Him.  while  Ut  dwell*  in  as  each  according  to  tiis  mcasutc.  But 
the  Scriptures  do  not  confound  this  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  human  nature  of  Christ  with  the  Incantation.  This  indwelling 
it,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  additional  to  the  Incarnation,  and  fits 
the  haman  nature  which  is  assumed  into  personal  union  with  the  Divine 
in  (he  Incarnation  for  its  great  companionship.  The  nubatitutioa  of 
this  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  in  Jesus  Oirist  for  the  locamation  is  just 
the  eltminaticM)  of  the  Incamalion  altogether:  Christ's  Divine  Nature  ia 
cut  away  from  Him  and  His  Spirit -indwelt  Human  Nature  is  pre- 
sented to  as  a*  the  whole  Christ.  How  this  diffcT*  in  c»encc  from 
Socinianiam  and  Ebionism.  k  would  cenainly  be  interesting  to  learn. 

H  we  may  he  permitted  conjccturally  to  penetrate  behind  what  lies  on 
tbe  face  of  Dr.  Sunday's  pages  and  atteii>pt  to  discover  the  origin  of  the 
error  which  has  led  lo  lhe«c  conclusions,  wr  should  be  inclined  to  find 
it  in  a  conception  of  the  incarnating  act  as  the  entrance  of  God  into 
a  man.  or  a  huniaii  nature,  so  that  God,  ut  xa  apeak,  clothed  Himself  in 
human  nature.  Siieh  is  not  the  conception  of  Scripture.  .Recording  to 
Scripture  God  the  Son  did  not  at  (he  incarnation  enter  into  a  man.  but 
took  a  human  nature  up  into  personal  union  with  IIim*clf.  Accordingly 
"assumption"  is  the  theological  term  to  describe  the  act:  and  it  would 
be  truer  to  speak  of  the  human  nnturic  of  Christ  as  existing  in  God 
tbu  of  God  as  existing  in  it  Jesus  Christ  is  primarily  not  a  man  in 
vrhofll  God  dwells,  but  God  who  has  assumc<l  into  personal  union  with 
Himself  a  human  nature  as  an  organ  through  which  He  acts-  Even 
historitally,  the  term  Incarnation  does  not  mean  the  insertion  of  Drily 
into  flesh,  or  humanity.  Incarnari,  mtarnatut  inearnalioit  are  just  the 
Latin  equivalents  0f<rapKMfuu.mipicw9tft,<rapKuirtcfcf.  Iren  Adv.  Haer. 
I.  X.  i..  III.  xix.  i.'t  nnd  mean  just  "to  be  made  flesh",  "made  fle*h", 
"makmg  ficsh."  The  impression  which  has  grown  up  among  us  that 
reads  the  sense  of  the  insertion  into  Beth  into  them,  ii  ju»t  a  "disease 
of  language",  and  is  perhaps  responsible  (or  more  bad  thinking  on  the 
Incarnation  than  we  realiie. 

This  pamphlet  has  hcen  incorporated  into  a  new  edition  of  the  Chrit- 
tologies.  /iniietit  aud  Uodrni  (iQii). 

Princrion.  Bkmjamim  B.  Wakxicu). 

Grunmiiss  deb  Evasceusche.-*  DocuATiK.  Von  Da.  Otto  Kiax,  Pro- 
fessor dcr  Thcologic  in  Lcipiig.  Dritte,  durchgcsehcnc  Auflagc, 
Leipiig:  A.  Deichert'sche  Verlagsbucbhandlung  Nachf.  ((korg 
Bohme).    ipm    Ss.  141. 
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Since  the  pnblicatinn  of  tbr  firit  edition  of  thii  Onllinc  of  Dopna- 
tici  in  igo5.  iwu  editions  have  appeared — the  second  edition  in  iQCC. 
and  this  third  edition  in  t9>o.  It  is  not  necessary  to  sikT  anjr  detailed 
account  of  the  cofllents  of  the  book,  or  criticiitn  of  the  Author's  gen- 
eral ttandpoini  uul  vicwi  on  the  sc^tral  Christian  doctrines,  since  lUa 
has  already  been  done  in  this  Review  in  a  notke  of  the  first  edidon, 
TwK  Pkikcbtun  iKoruxitCAi.  Rei-iew,  1905  (vol  iti.)  pp.  694-697. 

The  author's  general  standpoint  rentaias  esMwiially  the  tame  as  in  die 
firrt  and  second  cdiljun*.  Professor  Kitn  occ»»pics.  as  we  said  before,  a 
mcdiatinit  position  between  t!ie  lendeno'  which,  broadly  tpeaking.  may 
be  called  KilscMian  and  that  of  emngelical  Lutheranism.  hi*  potitJon 
being  very  much  nearer  ihc  (ornier  than  the  Inlter.  His  views  in  re- 
gard to  sitedirc  doctrines  also  remain  esMniially  uiKhanced.  Aecord- 
ingly  we  shall  refer  ihc  reader  (o  ihc  statement  and  criticistn  of  tbtW 
Tjews  in  the  above  mentioned  notice,  and  proceed  at  once  to  indicats 
briefly  the  adilitioiu  anil  alterattons  in  this  new  edition  of  the  book. 

The  sc<ond  edition  contained  Ivfo  sections  which  were  not  in  the 
first  edition — Pari  I.  §  23.  on  "The  Proof  from  Scripture  in  Dogma- 
tics'', and  S  29  on  "The  Proof  <L  c  of  the  truth  of  Cbristianitj)  froca 
the  History  of  Retigion." 

In  the  third  edition  Professor  Kim  has  had  three  ends  in  ^«w,  aa  be 
telis  us  in  the  Preface  to  this  edition.  These  are.  to  remove  ohscvri- 
ties,  to  introduce  new  problemt  *f>  fur  a»  the  character  of  the  boot 
will  permit,  and  especiallj'  to  keep  in  mind  the  results  of  innstigatioDS 
in  the  spliere  of  the  historical  crittciini  of  the  Scripltire.  becatisc  the 
Revrlaton  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  Dogmatic  thcoloKy  Is  ooe  that  ha* 
taken  n  historical  {orm. 

Apart  from  a  number  of  merely  forma!  changes,  the  most  Jnpott- 
anl  additions  and  alterations  which  appear  in  this  third  edition  are  the 
followinK^ — in  Part  I,  5  3.  on  "The  Method  of  Dogmatics",  is  added  1 
closin;;  paragraph  in  which  the  autlior  takes  a  cntiiTal  attitude  in  refer- 
ence lo  the  Application  of  the  method  of  the  history  of  fteligioa  to  ■ 
Dogmatic  theology :  in  Part  J,  S  8,  on  The  Psychological  PhenoraewM  I 
a1  Rclittion",  a  parftgraph  is  added  at  die  begintiin^  of  the  section  ia  I 
order  to  emphasise  the  truth  which  is  the  subject  of  this  section,  tw, 
that  Relii^n,  lubfeelively  spcakini;.  embraces  man's  entire  inner  life: 
Part  1.  S  33,  of  the  second  edition  ($  30  of  edition  first)  on  "Faith  and 
Knowledge",  is  in  this  third  edition  expanded  into  lliree  section* — 5  3^- 
"The  Geiiesis  of  the  Knowlcdcc  which  belongs  10  Faith"  {Ctatibenitr- 
ketrntnitn.  8j3.  "The  Knowsbility  of  the  Objects  o(  Faith".  Sj4.  "The 
Reconcilability  of  Faith  and  Kno«r1«dgc'* :  in  Part  tf,  which  coniaim  the 
doctrinal  system,  there  is  added  a  •cctlon  (j  $4)  giving  a  "Syweniatfc 
Suintnary  of  the  CTiristo logical  Views".  Be>i<lcs  these  more  import- 
ant addiitont  and  changes,  iliere  are  certain  minor  ones  in  the  seclioRi 
on  the  Attributes  of  (Jod  and  or  the  Sacraments.  The  references  to 
literature  at  the  head  of  each  section  have  been  increased,  though  no 
atlerapl  has  been  made  to  make  the  bibliography  exhauttive.     Tlica* 
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references  are  for  the  most  part  to  books  which  have  appeared  since  the 
publicalion  of  the  second  edition  of  this  "Outline",  though  in  some 
cases  references  to  earlier  works  have  been  added. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  pack  so  much  into  such  small  compass,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  avoid  making  the  subject  obscure.  We  can,  however, 
commend  Professor  Kim's  "Outline"  for  its  clearness  and  conciseness, 
though  we  differ  fundamentally  with  his  theological  views,  as  can  be 
seen  by  referring  to  the  notice  of  the  first  edition,  to  which  reference 
was  made  above. 

Princeton.  C  W.  HOiX^E. 

The  Basal  Beliefs  of  Chbistianity,  By  Jahes  H.  Snowden,  D.D., 
LL.D.  New  Yoric:  The  Macmillan  Company,  igii.  Pp.  ix,  353. 
$1.50  net 

This  book  could  only  have  been  written  by  one  who  possesses  that 
talent  for  omission  which,  as  Stevenson  says,  might  make  Iliads  of 
daily  newspapers.  It  is  no  ordinary  achievement  to  expound  a  system 
of  doctrine  in  250  pages  not  only  keeping  the  perspective  but  also  ex- 
pressing the  thought  in  a  charming  English  style. 

Summaries  are  always  inadequate  and  often  misleading  Nevertheless, 
the  leading  thoughts  of  the  present  volume  may  be  put  as  follows ; 
The  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  God  are  nature,  man,  the  Jewish 
people  on  whom  God  bestowed  "a  genius  for  religion",  Jesus  Christ  in 
whom  the  "chosen  race  came  to  its  highest  and  one  perfect  blossom", 
and  personal  experience  "the  source  .  .  .  that  is  more  important  than 
all  others".  God's  personality  is  to  be  emphasized  and  in  connection 
with  it  the  Trinity.  The  divine  attributes  are  Holiness  and  Love;  after 
them  come  Fatherhood  and  Sovereignty.  To  make  dear  God's  rela- 
tion to  the  world  a  system  of  idealism  is  used  closely  akin  to  that  of 
Berkeley.  "Nature  as  we  know  it  is  the  experience  we  have  as  our 
minds  react  on  God's  mind.  ...  It  is  therefore  not  an  extended  and 
insensate  substance  and  is  nothing  apart  from  God,  but  is  his  own  life 
as  he  thinks  and  feels  and  wills  the  world.  .  .  ."  Man's  origin  ia 
divine  but  "the  Scriptures  speak  in  general  terms,  describing  the  end 
and  result  of  the  process  (i.  e.,  of  man's  formation)"  and  so  room 
\&  left  for  any  length  of  time  and  number  of  links  in  the  process  itself 
Evolution  is  to  be  accepted  as  the  process  through  which  man  came  into 
being,  and  "Evolution  is  simply  God's  way  of  doing  things".  Sin  is 
defined  not  ethically  by  reference  to  an  objectively  set  norm  but  psycho- 
logically as  selfishness.  The  heredity  of  sin  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  human  beings  are  "units  in  a  social  organism  in  both  (he  good  and 
the  evil  of  which  they  must  share".  In  dealing  with  sin  "God  is  neces- 
sarily limited  by  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  but  within  these 
bounds  he  is  exerting  all  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth  to  overcome  and 
cleanse  and  cure  human  sin."  A  purely  tbeistic  faith  proves  insuffi- 
cient to  cope  with  the  problem  of  salvation  and  so  Dr.  Snowden  intro- 
duces at  this  point  the  Incarnation,  the  BS>le  and  Miracles.    The  Bible 
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U  a  "huRiiin  booJc"  ind  "a  great  lutioaal  literaiiire  (hat  grew  tbrouiA ' 

the  ages".  It  is  aUo  "divine"  but  thU  is  hard  to  dctuic.  Concerning 
Miracla  the  "I'lrtt  uid  funcUiiicntal  diSkuhx  i*  their  retRtton  (o  □aCural 
law".  To  mc«i  thi»  the  i<lea  of  the  nuptmatufal  itiua  be  reeonrtiucled. 
The  tdcalisin  already  alluded  to  provides  for  this  and  so  tbc  iiacstion 
of  miraclet  redncea  to  one  of  historic  fact  The  laws  of  nature  are 
"the  hAbiie  of  God"  [■  phratc  which  Joseph  Cook  once  uscdl  aad 
God  may  modify  hit  bsbit  whenever  the  occation  arises.  In  regard  lo 
Christ  the  union  nf  the  two  Tialiircs  is  one  in  v.'hich  tarh  imparts  itself  in 
some  degree  to  the  other  so  that  "Jesus  Chrim  the  man  had  knowledgE 
and  power*  which  he  could  not  have  had  as  a  mere  man  ...  In  like 
manner  the  humanity  was  imparted  to  and  in  a  degree  limited  the 
divinity."  But  why  should  noi  otir  author  follow  the  historic  Itc- 
iomied  Chrisiology  which  has  consistently  refused  I o  sec  in  the  unioa 
any  limiting  of  either  n^uurr  but  rather  a  littms  of  the  Theanlhropic 
person  for  his  work?  In  regard  to  the  death  o(  Chritt  "we  never  can 
fathom  the  depths  of  its  mystery  and  can  only  catch  glimpses  of  iu 
meaning."  Ofthe  Cross  il  may  he  said  that  Christ  died  as  our  example, 
to  show  us  God's  love,  as  a  vacarlous  sacrifice,  as  a  tubslilute;  he  is  the  h 
head  and  representative  of  humanity  and  the  croas  satisfies  God.  lt^| 
cannot,  liawevcr,  be  said  that  the  meaning  given  to  satisfaction  is  con- 
sistently penal,  it  leans  rather  towards  "satisfactory".  The  Virgin 
Birth  of  Christ  is  defended,  but  "we  do  not  think  liclicf  in  the  Virgin 
birth  is  nAw  essential  to  faith  in  the  Gospel."  In  wilvatton  tbc  slatting 
idea  is  the  believer's  union  with  Christ,  "effected  on  the  divine  sick 
through  the  sovereign  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  on  the  hninan 
side  il  is  effected  through  the  free  action  of  the  soul  itself."  Caocem* 
ing  Hie  church  "the  one  ouutanding  fact  ...  is  that  there  are  no 
divinely  appointed  or  authoritative  olficers  and  politics  enjoined  upon 
tbc  churcli  in  the  New  Testament,  but  they  grew  up  as  they  were 
nedcd  to  meet  the  existing  conditions." 

This  interesting  volume,  if  it  docs  not  attempt  theological  rccon- 
tiruction,  still  aim»  at  theological  restatement.  The  restatement  is  for 
those  who  find  the  old  formulations  of  theology  inadequate  for  their 
own  personal  needs  as  well  as  for  the  requirentcnts  of  their  work.  Can 
we  use  the  twuk  before  us  to  estimate  some  of  the  agreements  and 
difFreniCcs  between  old  and  new?  The  old  pbraseology  if  retained 
but  ftcfjiicntly  with  a  subtle  change  of  meaning  not  always  apparent 
at  first  glanec.  The  old  and  llie  new  rccogniie  the  "light  of  nature" 
and  "the  light  ol  revelation";  but  the  old  emphasises  the  latter,  the  new 
the  former.  The  old  always  tried  to  be  very  definite  on  Revelation, 
Inspiration,  etc.;  the  new  is  somewhat  hesitating  in  its  remark*  on 
these  topics.  The  old  accepts  a  revealed  fact  even  if  no  earthly  analogy 
can  be  found;  the  new  is  somewhat  suspicious  of  such  onless  anal- 
ogies arc  available.  The  old  always  tried  to  attach  itself  to  some  well 
defined  doctrinal  type ;  the  new  tends  to  be  eclectic.  The  new  welcomes 
the  "well  established  truths  of  sdencc"  often  accepting  as  facts  wb 
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teicniieis  thcmsclTcs  tncrdy  ulee  as  tielping  coiKcpts  and  proviriotial 
hTpotbesn:  the  old  was  lumeM-hxt  more  czDliout  and  preteTred  to  build 
np  from  Scripture  iteelf.  However,  tbete  comraal»  are  offered  not  to 
much  as  crilJcbm  bui.  la  borrow  the  phruc  of  Aagiutinc.  in  order 
that  "the  xpicc  of  dixagCF^mriit  may  scjuon  the  monoloay  of  consent". 
Dr.  Snowdcti's  book  makes  xu>  claim  to  belong  to  any  ihcoloxical  sys- 
tem:  but  with  all  its  lUggestiveneii  the  thought  cooie*  whether  the  Re- 
[ofmed  Theology  cannot  develop  organkatly  its  own  method  and  its 
own  principles  without  hiivinit  recourse  10  systems  with  which  hii- 
Inrically  it  U  not  connected,  or  if  it  mtist  use  such  systems  why  nol 
auimilate  them  to  its  own  genius  and  not  vice  versa?  The  missionary 
and  sodol  ttplilt  work  of  the  prcunt  church  are  in  great  measure  the 
historical  outcome  of  the  Calvinisiic  »ide  of  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion. The  theoloK)-  wkicii  will  help  us  to  Ket  a  grip  on  llits  work  and 
carry  it  tbroufth  10  a  successful  inue  oticht  to  be  an  equally  IcKitimate 
descendant  of  the  same  Reformation. 

Lincoli*  i/'tiii.trsily.  Pa.  Gioige  Jon»SOK. 

Tb«  Pioacjtw  or  Eviu  A  Critidsn  o(  the  Augusttnian  Point  of  View. 
By  MAstoN  LeRov  Btitrov,  aD„  Ph.D.  Chicago :  The  Open  Court 
Publithing  Company,    igoq.    Pp.  x,  JJ4. 

*'This  book  is  not  inieiideil  for  the  popular  reader."  ti  devotes  175 
piBges  to  a  detailed  exposition  of  Augustine's  iieaimcnt  of  the  problem 
of  evil  and  the  concluding  44  pages  to  an  equally  detailed  criticism. 
The  expository  part  is  carried  out  with  RTcat  completeness,  every  state- 
ment made  being  acconip.itiied  with  a  wealth  of  citation  which  leaves 
little  to  be  desired.  As  is  well  known,  Augustine's  doctrine  of  lin  con- 
tains two  elements;  the  one  philosophical,  the  other  rclijEions.  Dr.  Bur- 
ton considers  only  tlie  former  and  makes  no  effort  to  examine  the  scrip- 
ture basis,  since  this  would  be  required  only  by  tn  exposition  of  the 
latter  ispeci.  Throughout  his  hook  Dr.  Burton  ftnds  that  Augustine  is 
chargeable  with  many  errors  and  nol  a  few  (undainenial  fallacies.  In- 
deed, after  the  sifting  process  is  over  very  little  is  left  apparently  that 
)8  wonh  iaving. 

The  careful  reading  of  the  expository  portion  of  the  volume  san«ta 
several  reflectiims.  In  all  exposition  of  an  ancient  author  a  prime  re- 
quisite is  as  exact  an  understanding  of  the  terminology  he  employs  as 
possible  and.  further,  where  of  several  possible  meanings  of  a  term  one 
saves  the  thought  from  inconsistency,  it  is  not  asking  too  much  to 
request  that  that  meaning  should  be  employed.  One  of  the  key  words 
in  Augustine  is  the  term  "Good",  and  if  it  is  defined  in  terms  of  function, 
many  otherwise  obscure  places  will  be  cleared  up.  Thus  in  .A ufitis line's 
system  the  universe  is  in  rclaiian  to  (rod  and  its  function  both  as  a 
whole  and  in  part  is  determined  by  God  and  his  will  for  it  This  means 
that  its  function  or  good  consists  in  movement  towards  God  whereby 
Hit  purpose  is  realized.  The  same  thought  is  in  Plato  and  still  more 
in  Plotinus,  but  Auguriinc  Christianiied  it  so  to  Speak.  It  dots  not  ap- 
pear that  Dr.  Burton  cmpha>iirs  sufBciciitly  this  aspect  of  Augustine's 
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■yttem.  He  tbinks  that  "wlut  Augii»tiii«  meanl  by  'bontnn'  U  Hmply 
that  the  object  to  described  hsi  ninence".  and  he  fails  to  He  thai  ttu: 
PUtonitm  of  Auieu'l<>K  comes  thfouxh  Plotiiius  and  so  lus  in  it  ikil 
dynamic  ekmciii  or  movcnicnt  towanis  tlic  "One"  which  marks  (he 
chief  chanac  whith  Plolinut  made  in  the  (yitem  of  Plato  and  which  it 
normaiirc  for  his  view  of  Good  and  of  Evil.  Wc  Ihitik  that  if  this  hs4 
been  kept  in  miitd  manjr  of  the  dilficuhies  whJdi  Dr.  Burton  lindi  to  As- 
gnatinc  would  have  disappeared.  In  proof  of  oar  Matement  let  ni  dte 
the  following  cxampln:  When  Augustine  calls  atn  priralJo  boat.  Dcgi- 
lio,  non  c«»e,  defectum,  ctc^  he  does  not  mean,  as  Dr.  Barton  tcemi  to 
think,  thitl  aiii  is  a  non  existent  but  that  it  is  a  rcTcfsal  of  totnion  ind 
ac  siich  a  mo&t  terrible  reality,  as  hij  own  cxpeiieace  had  taught  hnn.  It 
alio  renders  eonsisicut  his  ttatcmenta  concerning  freedom.  Dr.  Burton'^ 
idea  of  freedom  is  derived  fr^im  Prof.  G.  H.  Palmer  and  is  "the  abtlily 
lo  reduce  a  dual  or  multiple  future  posjihility  to  a  single  actual  resnJt". 
But  if  this  is  freedom,  it  is  difiiculi  to  sec  why  the  humble  cow  in  the 
patture  who  at  every  munch  reducet  to  one  the  muhiplc  possihiliiicA  af> 
forded  by  the  giassy  areas  at  her  dispoul  is  not  as  much  free  as  ha 
owner.  But  for  Augustine  freedom  t*  "aoimi  motUR  cogcnte  nullo"  or 
what  was  later  called  "causa  sui",  and  it  is  only  true  while  man  fulfill 
his  function:  this  lust,  then  the  Platonic  ligure  of  the  Ion  winei  u 
true,  he  can  do  evil  but  not  good,  he  cun  no  longer  determine  hnnself 
with  a  view  to  an  ideal.  This  is  what  E}r.  Burton  sceniingly  fafli  n> 
nndenland.  Once  more  tl  clears  up  the  two  terms  'causa  dficien*"  and 
"cata^  dcliciena".  To  translate  the  latter  "deficieDt  cause"  as  Di  Bunosi 
does  and  to  explain  it  as  a  barren  negation  is  to  render  unintelligeni  a 
phrase  which  in  Augustine  ii  not  at  all  difficult  to  undcrnand  in  the 
light  of  what  has  already  been  said.  It  does  not  meso  that  the  cause  of 
evil  is  bcbing:,  incomplete,  or  inadequate:  but  since  causa  efficien*  ii 
the  cause  which  brings  it  about  that  the  organiied  thins  fulfils  its 
function,  the  causa  dcliciens  is  that  which  produce*  just  the  opposhe: 
revolt,  falling  away,  defection  from  the  highest. 

In  the  critical  portion  of  the  volume  Dr.  Burton  asstimes  as  Irae  in 
"evolutionary  theory  of  sin"  and  then  by  the  taw  of  contradiction  re- 
jects everything  in  Augustine  which  is  not  in  accord  with  such  a  theory. 
In  outline  the  theory  seems  to  he  that  man  lived  through  coontlcM 
generations  of  mere  brute  existence,  emerging  fiBBlly  with  the  burden  of 
a  sensuous  natiue.  At  hrst  his  xlalc  was  non-nioral,  b<ii  when  the 
higher  nature  began  to  dawn  man  was  confronted  with  the  task  of  sub- 
ordinating the  nan-moralired  element*  of  his  nature  to  a  developing 
conscience.  Evil  arose  when  man  ileltheratcly  failed  to  do  so.  How  is 
such  a  theor}-  to  be  compared  with  that  of  Augusiine?  One  powiUe 
way  11  to  treat  each  as  lyiiibolic  and  then  compare  them  according  10 
their  expressiveness  of  that  reality  which  both  a^ree  in  assumiag  as 
existinj;-  Which  is  more  expressive,  the  evolutlonaty  "primitive  man^, 
(indiApcn)iible  being  that  he  ia).  non-moral,  with  his  sensnous  load,  tiiHl- 
tng  his  end  with  no  knowledge  of  God  in  some  adjustment  to  pbyu- 
cal  and  social  environment,  or  the  Augustinian  Adam,  a  moral  bcbig 
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«blc  10  <ktcmune  himsrtf  id  vkw  of  an  end  and  this  end  God?  Which 
aicain  is  mote  cxprctsiTC.  ih«  evoluliorury  "gradual  ascent"  or  the  Au- 
giistinUn  "calasirophic  tall"?  There  are  some  ihing*.  (or  cxumple,  tile 
coating  into  being  of  a  boujc.  which,  as  Aristotle  idls  us,  cxiuioi  be 
xnjrtbiDg  else  than  nUslrophic  li  not  the  first  evil  ncceu>fily  a 
catastrophic  cvcik?  Again,  is  Augtutinc't  ma&M  ixrditiooi^  aiid  pro- 
pagatio  iny  less  expressive  than  the  evolutionary  phytogeny  and  oa> 
togeiijr?  We  do  not  say  that  evolutionary  ethict  it  impouihlc  hut 
until  it  gives  up  its  alliance  with  biology  iu  view  of  life  will  be  too 
narrow  and  ihc  tools  with  which  il  works  inadequate  to  the  task. 
Uncoln  Univtrsily.  pA.  Gbows  Johksok, 


PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Toe  Pkavu  Before  thb  Passion,  or  Our  Lord's  IntercesAion  for  Hii 
People-    A  study  excgetical  and  praetical  in  the  seventeenth  chap- 
'ter  of  the  Go«p«l  according  to  St.  John,  by  the  Rev.  Jaues  S. 
SiDXE.  D.D.,  Rector  of  Sr.  James'  Church,  Chicago.     Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.    iQit,    Pp.  xiv,  263. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  volume  to  suggest  the  strenuous  life  out  of 
which  it  has  come.     Its  tone  is  so  cLeviUed  thai  one  would  suppose 
it  came  out  of  the  cloister  instead  nf  froin  the  study  of  the  rector  of 
one  of  the  largesi  and  most  infiuential  churches  in  the  country.     St. 
James'  represents  the  extremes  of  social  conditions  and  adapts  its 
work  to  the  needs  of  all  classes  under  its  care,     its  rector  Is  at  the 
head  of  all  this  good  work,  giving  himself  without  stint  to  his  la- 
borious duties  and,  besides,  filling  well  his  place  in  the  larger  life  of 
the  community.    |-Iis  book  is  an  incentive  to  others  in  Glee  laborious 
pontion»  ol  the  ministerial  office  that,  even  in  the  din  and  roar  of  the 
city,  and  with  incessant  demands  upon  lime  and  sympathy,  they  may  pro- 
duce  literature  of  high  value. 

Dr.  Stone's  purpose  is  "not  so  much  to  make  an  intellectual  or  a 
schobstic  contribution  to  the  literature  on  the  Gospel  according  to 
St.  John,  as  to  afford  more  directly  a  help  to  the  spiritual  and  religious 
life".  He  h.is  succeeded-  No  Christian  man  can  read  these  pages 
without  experiencing  a  more  ardent  devotion  to  his  Lord  and  a  deeper 
insight  into  His  relation  to  us.  In  tliis  parliciilar.  the  hook  will  take 
rank  u-iih  the  bctt  devotional  writings,  .Among  .\nglicans  it  suggests 
Dean  Goulbum  and  the  present  fiishop  of  Durham.  While  the  spiritual 
has  been  liis  purpoie.  he  has  not  overlooked  the  questions  of  scholar- 
ship which  meet  him  <m  the  way.  He  has  weighed  all  these  and  has 
reached  his  own  conetusions,  and.  with  fine  self-restraint,  has  oierf  these 
conciutiont  merely  to  carry  him  forward  surely  and  steadily  to  the 
end  he  has  in  view.  The  difficuhics  of  the  study  arise,  in  his  judgment, 
not  so  much  from  historical  or  textual  criticism  as  '"from  lack  of 
spiritual  insight".  Rccogniiing  the  place  of  criticism,  he  holds  that 
criticism  itself  is  subject  to  the  same  method  of  examination  and  re- 
vision  to  which  il  has  put  the  Bible.    He  finds  that  the  Gospel  of  John 
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Ihns  far  hat  **hcld  its  own".    "No  one  has  given  it  up;  not  even  its 
opponents."    The  tradition  of  JoIui'h  auiliorihip  has  been  vitcofMulf] 
aMailed,  but  "it  hiis  never  t>ecn  Mmessfully  refuted".    The  Apoitle  1 
have  used  an  »maiittensts.  and  this  amanuensis  may  havp  been  Jnlin  1 
Elder,  who.  Iiowever,  is  "one  of  the  nio«t  sbadoiu;  tndiriduali  m  kl»-l 
torjp".    The  whole  controvertjr  mgivitt  "thai  it  is  not  so  mucli  ihe  lu- 
thor.  as  it  is  the  Hociriue.  that  b  objce  lion  able ;  and  the  readiest  wij  to 
diiptite  the  doctrine  is  to  question  the  authorsJiipL" 

The  plan  of  the  author  carriu  him  verse  by  verse,  and  ftometimes 
phrase  by  pliruc,  thtouRh  the  whole  of  the  chapter.  He  cxpouadi  it 
without  chapters  of  his  own,  and  even  without  an  index,  as  if  he  woold 
fix  the  attention  of  the  reader  first  upom  ihc  words  of  the  nivine 
Speaker;  yet  when  one  has  finished  Ihe  volume  be  becomes  aware  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  question  of  vital  interest  in  our  modem  retipous 
life  on  which  the  author  has  not  brought  this  Wondrous  Prayer  to 
bear.  He  finds  that  the  chspler  divides  itself  into  three  section*,  vss. 
l-j  concern  our  l..ord  Himself,  vss.  6-10  concern  the  disciples,  vs*.  a^ 
a6  concern  all  believers.  It  must  suffice  us  to  indicate  very  br 
the  conclusions  of  t)ie  author  in  the  line  of  Christian  doctrine. 
Christian  Church  and  certain  features  of  the  Chrislian  life. 

Katurally.   the  author   finds,   in    this    Prayer,  Christian   doctrine  in 
sume  of  its  htghesi  and  holiest  forms.    The  approach  of  the  Divine 
Son  to  His  Divine  Father  rcveRls,  at  a  Klancc,  the  divine  reUlion  be- 
tween them,  and  to  the  reverent  reader  makes  an  end  iit  much  carrtntj 
theological  ilitpiitalion.     The  word  "Father"  expressed  "the  rcialsOU*] 
ship,  love,  and  coniidcncc  which  had  existed  between  the  Father  aadi 
Ihe  Son  from  atl  eternity,  and  never  more  so  than  during  these  years 
of  the  Humiliation."    In  this  lay  the  mystery  of  the  divine  sacrifice  "the 
Love  of  God  and  the  Wrath  of  God  meet  in  the  Cross  of  ChrisL 
■Wrjih'  is  A  severe  word;  but  when  applied  to  God  it  does  not 
titircusonablr  anger,  fury,  or  passion.    It  is  rather  an  itnpalsc  or  enerol 
cxprcftsins  Ihc  antipathy  of  the  Divine  Nature  to  atl  that  is  evil."    Our 
Lord's  assumption  of  Deity  "is  unmistakable.    Dctty,  indeed,  from  its 
very  nature,  could  not  be  imparted:  there  never  was  a  motnent  vhen 
tlie  Lord  Jesus  was  not  God:  co-equal  witli  the  Father,  in  eternity, 
power,  nuijesty,  and  life."    No  one  c»n  understand  why  Ihe  innocent 
should  tulTer  for  the  Kuilly  and  we  arc  prone  to  wonder  why  it  must , 
needs  be  that  our  Lord  sliould  suffer  and  yd  "we  liavc  no  risht  to' 
assume  ihni  God  did  not  select  the  very  licsi  means  poKxible  ior  aTcTtsDcf 
evil  and  securing  good."    Our  author  recogfnites  in  this  Prayer  the ' 
high  mystery  of  Predestination,  but  thinks  that  the  Scripttire  does  not 
dearly  teach  whether  Cod  from  all  eternity  chose  men  irrespective  of 
anything  in  them  or  whether  He  chose  them  because  of  Hia  foreknowl- 
edge of  the  vtie  they  would  make  of  His  grace.    The  devout  believer 
reviewing  his  experiences  finds  it  impossible  "to  attribute  these  things 
to  chance  or  even  to  fate.    He  will  fall  back  upon  the  truth,  wta  iboogh  , 
he  may  not  understand  it,  of  (md's  election  and  predestination."    He- 
finds  that  the  godly  consideration  of   tltt*  Ihenie   is  "full  of  sweet 
pleasant,  and  unspeakable  conifon".    I(  Dr.  Stone's  volume  will  recall 
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the  Christian  thoagbt  of  our  day  to  these  Tarulafnciital  verities,  It  wilt 
Mrve  a  great  purpOM. 

Not  It**  *ii;)iilicaiit  are  the  t<aich!ng(  of  thU  Prax^''  concerning  the 
Ctiriitian  Church.    The  author's  treatment  of  vss.  30-23  is  a  coniribu- 
tion  to  the  cause  of  Chrisli&n  unity  none  lite  ks*  valuable  beeauai-. 
among  recent  Anglicans,  it  ia  almost  unique.    To  go  no  father  thiin  Ur. 
Slone'a  own  dioeete,  the  contrast  between  his  views  and  those  of  his 
BitJiop  is  very  marked.    The  Rithop,  the  Right- Reverend  C  P.  Ander- 
son. D.D..  ticlivcrcd  the  opening  address  at  the  Layman's  Uissionary 
Convention  on  May  Jrd,  1910^  in  which,  amid  loud  applause,  he  pro- 
^^Ktiaimed  the  unity  of  believers  and  demanded  that  ihis  unity  should  pro 
^^Bceed  on  the  basis  not  of  "minimunis"  but  of  "miximun;!i" ;  and  yet  in  the 
^^Hchargc  de'ivcrcd  on  Maj'  24,  1910,  10  his  r>iocesan  Convencioti,  he  divides 
^^B  Christians  into  two  cbsi«t.  Catholic  and  Protettant,  and  divides  Catho- 
■        tics  into  three  groups,  the  RoRun.  Eastern  and  Anglican,  while  "Protest- 
I       ants  arc  divided  into  a  large  number  of  separated  organiutions,  rep- 
I        rcMnting  various  shades  of  l>elief  and  opinion,  embraciog  many  who 
^Kipproximatc  Catholic  dociriiics  and  practice  at  one  end.  and  at  the 
^^■Mber    end    many    who    are    dutiblfully    called    either    Prolestjiti    or 
^^ftOiristiaii."      Between    "Roman    inipcrialttm    and    Protestant    federa- 
^^Vtion"  he  finds  that  "the  Anglican  communion  may  be  very  tightly 
squeexed".     On    the  oaQ   side,    Rome   has  closed   up   all    avenue*   of 
■pproacli.  and  "we  must  row  in  tlic  same  boat  with  Protestants,  and 
if  so,  we  must  Iccep  a  hand  on  the  steering  oar.  A  well  organised  catholi- 
cised Protestantism,  with  a  Pope  of  its  own.  if  you  like,  with  Catholic 
schools,  with  all  Rome's  power,  plus  Proteitant  piety,  would  give  the 
world  a  Catholic  church  greater  than  Komc.  for  it  woald  have  bcr 
power  consecrated  by  an  evangelical  fervor."    It  is  apparent  that  we 
must  understand  far  more  about  the  proposals  coming  from  the  school 
of  Bishop  Anderson  before  we  acquiesce  in  a  movemem  for  unity, 
which  is  to  "calholiciie  ProteBlantism",     In  Dr.  Stone's  volume  there 
is  no  trace  of  this.    His  view  of  the  Church  is  distinctly  .Anglican  like 
tliat  of  Dr.  Downer  in  his  recent  volume  on  "The  Mission  and  Minis- 
tration of  the  HoTy  Spirit".    Neither  of  these  authors  apparently  recog- 
ni»es  the  findings  of  modern  Anglican  scholars,  such  as  Hatch,  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  Bi.ihop  snd  the  Presbyter  in  the  Apostolic  Church.    Dr. 
Stone  contents  himself  with  saying  that  the  function  of  government 
earoe  to  the  apostles  "so  that,  speaking  generally,  to  the  Apostolate  was 
tdded  the  oSicc  and  work  of  the  Bishop",  and  he  traces,  in  the  typical 
Anglican  way,  the  development  of  the  Priesthood  and  ihc  Diaconate. 
But,  while  this  is  true,  there  is  not  in  all  his  volume  a  word  which 
jars  upon  the  Christian  who  is  not  of  bis  communion.    On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  recognition  of  the  Disciples  of  our  Lord  of  every  name, 
which,  if  tt  could  prevail  in  his  communion,  would  do  far  more  to  pro- 
mote  the  cause  of  unity  than  seems  possible  from  the  utterances  of 
some  who  are  conspicuous  in  the  movement  at  this  time.     Amid  the 
apptante  and  enthusiasm  which  the  subject  always  e^-okes,  it  wilt  be 
found  that  thoughtful  men  will  call  for  particulars  before  asKotiog  to 
comprehensive  schemes,  especially  when  these  schemes  are  to  include 
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not  only  the  Anglican  but  also  the  Romnn  communion.     Tbe  applica- 
tion ol  thU  to  our  misaionary  inoveitiMit  is  otpviotu. 

Dr.  SloiK  dctlare*  boldly  that  "the  opinion  that  communion  with  the 
Bishop  of  Koine,  as  such,  or  perhaps  to  bt  more  exact  at  the  Vicar  of 
Christ,  ii  necessary  to  iinrmbersliip  iti  the  Cliurch  of  Cod.  baa  no  war- 
rant in  the  wrilinjis  of  lh«  New  Tetlamcnt  or  the  ancient  father*.""  He 
holds  that  If  history  leaches  anything  it  is  the  fjilare  to  show  that  the 
oneness  of  which  our  Lord  »poke  "mraiil  what  is  known  as  ccclciias- 
licsl  unily,  either  in  (he  Papacy  or  the  Episcopacy.  Probably  the  Pai 
has  done  more  to  disturb  Christendom  than  any  other  sinitic  agency; 
nor  hac  Episcopacy,  jud^ins  from  the  Rrowth  of  denominational  ism  in 
England  and  the  United  Stales,  proved  tiself  to  be  a  unifying  clcinent, 
.  .  .  Ecclesiastical  unity  has  ilone  nothing  towards  coarincinjt  the 
world  that  the  Pniher  xcnt  the  Son",  which  is  the  purpose  for  which  our 
Saviour  prayed  that  His  pieople  might  be  one.  "A  Christian  cocnmimity 
errs  grie\-oii»ly  when  it  aMume*  to  ait  in  judgment  on  another  Chris- 
tian cornmunilj ."  Dr.  Stone  bclici-cs  that  the  .Anglican  Churthiain 
has  one  of  the  most  glorioui  heritages  in  Christendom  and  may  well 
rejoice  in  the  hiitory,  the  polity  and  the  literature  of  hi*  Church.  This, 
of  course,  is  no  more  than  the  Presbyterian  Chufchman  does,  and.  as 
Dr.  Stone  says.  "It  will  be  a  sorry  day  for  Christendom  when  tfata  priri- 
lege  is  denied,  or  is  no  longer  exercised.'*  HolincM,  in  his  jadgmeiU,  is 
the  true  and  real  bond  of  union,  and  this  appears  "in  the  satisfaction 
which  one  Iielicvcr  has  in  another  believer,  when  each  discerns  in  the 
other  the  fact  of  consecration.  .  ,  .  The  world  which  docs  not  appre-' 
ciatc  the  meaning  of  ccclc»iastical  barriers  discerns  the  oneness  of  life 
of  people  who  oftentimes  know  nothing  of  it  themselves.  Then  the  world 
rejoices,  too:  for  as  many  a  man  loves  truth  for  which  he  has  neither 
sought  nor  labored,  so  holiness  can  touch  with  joy  even  those  who  do 
not  possess  it." 

The  author  is  not  disturbed  by  the  cry  that  "Chrislcndoni  is  in  frac- 
ments,  the  Church  ia  divided".  Because  Christians  are  parted  it  doca 
not  follow  that  the  Church  is  divided.    With  great  force  he  asks: 

"!s  there  division  in  the  Church  of  God,  which  is  the  H0I7  Catholic 
Church,  spoken  of  in  the  Creed,  for  which  Christ  died,  and  into  which 
the  children  of  God  are  haplifcd?  Is  there  such  separ.-ition  among  its 
memhcts  in  any  essential  pariicular  that  the  unity  of  the  whole  iv  bro- 
ken? If  »a.  then,  ihroufihout  and  after  these  cighleen  hundred  yean, 
Ihc  Prayer  of  Chrint  that  liclievcrs  may  be  one  is  not  unly  iinan- 
swcred.  but  apparently  is  without  hope  of  answer." 

The«e  quotations  must  suffice.  If  they  direct  attention  to 
Dr.  Stone's  view  on  tlie  subject  of  Christian  unity,  they  will  hare  Krrtd 
their  purpose.  And  if  the  type  of  Anglican  thought  represented  by  Dt. 
Stone  could  be  introduced  more  (ulty  into  the  current  discussions,  and 
could,  in  the  language  of  Bishop  Anderson  "keep  a  hand  on  the  ttecrinc 
oar",  the  prospects  for  substantial  results  would  be  very  miKb  hrigfater 
than  Ihcy  are  now. 

This  review  had  been  prepared  before  the  notable  Portsmouth  ad- 
dress of  Cation  Henson  was  published.     It  appears  in  the  new  volume 
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entitled  "The  Road  to  Unity",  by  Rev.  H.  Henatey  Henson,  D.D.,  Canon 
of  Westminster,  (London;  Hoddcr  and  Stoughton).  The  address  was 
delivered  before  the  National  Council  of  the  Evangelical  Free  Churches 
in  Uarch  of  this  year  and  deals  directly  with  the  broad  question  of 
Christian  unity  in  its  ecclesiastical  aspects.  Differing  as  the  two 
writers  do  in  the  subjects  before  them,  their  agreement  on  the  principles 
at  stake  is  significant.  Canon  Henson  lays  bare  the  real  question  in 
the  pending  negotiations  and  meets  it  squarely.  Speaking  of  the 
Evangelical  Free  Churches  and  the  Church  of  England,  he  says : 

"There  is  no  fundamental  division  between  thcra^  if  they  both  ex- 
press, though  with  characteristic  differences,  the  Evangelical  concep- 
tion of  Christianity,  but  if  it  be  the  case,  as  is  very  persistently  as- 
serted in  some  quarters,  that  the  Church  of  England  is  essentially 
Sacerdotal,  then  I  can  see  no  prospect  even  remote  of  any  approxima- 
tion towards  the  Free  Churches.  For  the  distinction  between  the 
Evangelical  and  Sacerdotal  conceptions  of  Christianity  is  a  distinction 
which  goes  down  to  the  very  roots  of  conviction  and  determines 
necessarily  all  ecclesiastical  policy." 

With  Dr.  Stone  in  America  and  Canon  Henson  in  England,  we  are 
surely  nearer  the  day  of  the  answer  to  the  Master's  prayer  "that  they 
all  may  be  one." 

So  much  space  has  been  given  to  this  theme  of  Christian  unity  that 
none  remains  to  set  forth  Dr.  Stone's  views  on  the  Christian  life,  and 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  saying  that  he  looks  for  the  linal  tri- 
umph of  Christendom,  that  he  sees  no  substitute  for  it  even  in  modem 
philanthropy,  the  tendency  of  which  "is  to  exclude  religion  and  to  hold 
that  benevolence  is  the  equivalent  of  worship".  Dr.  Stone  has  placed 
the  Christian  Church  as  a  whole  under  deep  obligations  by  his  timely 
volume. 

Chicago.  W.  S.  Plumber  Bryan. 

The  Bible  for  the  Home  and  School.    Commentary  on  the  Book  ov 
Deuteronomy,  by  W.  G.  Jordan,  B.A.,  D.D.    The  Book  of  the 
pROFBEaEs  OF  IsAiAH,  by  JoHN  Edgar  McFadyen,  D.D.    Commen- 
tary ON  THE  Gospel  According  to  Matthew,  by  A.  T.  Robertson, 
A.M.,  D.D.     New  York :  Macmillan  Co.     Cloth,  pp.  263,  423,  294. 
Price  60  cents  each. 
Like  the  previous  volumes  of  this  series,  these  books  claim  to  embody 
"the  assured  results  of  historical   investigation  and  criticism".     It  is 
therefore  a  question  whether  it  is  morally  right  to  print,  under  such  a 
caption,  the   false  assumptions  and  unproved   hypotheses  which  these 
books  contain.    To  those  familiar  with  modern  radical  criticism  noth- 
ing will  be  found  which  is  original  or  interesting,  yet  to  many  readers 
in  our  "homes  and  schools"  such  a  dogmatic  presentation  of  destructive 
theories  could  hardly  fail  to  be  subversive  of  faith  in  the  inspiration  and 
authority  of  the  Bible. 

In  this  particular  series  one  might  expect  to  find,  as  we  do,  that  Deu- 
teronomy is  set  forth  in  "introduction"  and  "notes"  as  a  forgery  perpe- 
trated in  the  days  of  Josiah,  and  containing  among  its  component  docu- 
ments materia)  which  is  even  exilic  in  date;  but  one  is  surprised  to 
find  that  the  text  of  Deuteronomy  is  boldly  divided  into  sections,  by 
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1»rg«  niftrgiiul  Irtlcrs.  "J".  "JE".  "P^.  "H".  "D".  "D*",  "O^,  "IT. 
"D",  indkatiiiK  th<  dociunenUry  »ourcn  of  ibc  fcoQlc,  according  to  Uic 
"assured  mults  of  historical  inTeMiB^tton".  TttcM  critical  auump- 
tions,  sitd  th«  conseqncnt  dcnUl  of  the  hiltorioil  staiemcnts  of  the  book, 
■night  be  more  ruily  overlookrd  i(  the  cocnmentxo'  conuined  itotd 
which  were  iprcuilty  itluminatini;  or  valuable,  but  careful  search  reveali 
little  which  could  be  so  characterized. 

The  fir*t  pan  of  the  commentary  on  Isaith.  enlttted  'The  Book  of  the 
Prophet  Isaiah"  is  of  a  far  higher  order,  and  contains  nwny  bclpfuJ 
BUggestions ;  but  the  discnuion  of  "The  Exiles'  Book  of  Coniolatioii''  by 
the  "DeutFro>I»iah"  (chapters  4&-5S),  and  of  ihc  work  of  the  "Trito- 
Isaiah"  (chapters  s6-<36).  is  rendered  of  litlle  nlue  because  of  imagia- 
ary  historical  lettings  and  mythical  "soorces". 

The  least  objectionable  of  these  commeDiaries  ii  the  rolurae  on  HM- 
ihew  :  yet  la  prciencing  "asiured  results"  il  is  rather  remufcable  to 
Bnd  one  so  confident  of  the  solution  of  the  "Synoptic  Froblem"  that  be 
will  \-eniure  to  divide  the  actual  text  of  the  Gosivl  by  the  obitniii\-e 
capitals  "M",  "Q",  "K",  and  "V",  placed  on  the  margin  of  the  pages. 

It  miglti  be  safe  to  (|tiote  from  on«  who  recently  reviewed  thi;  vd- 
ttme,  and  to  slate  of  each  of  ihne  three,  that  "El  is  simply  one  of  the 
crowd  of  nearly  worthless  'commentaries'  which  follow  one  another  into 
oblivion." 

Princeton.  Chas.  R.  Esbmak. 
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tion; W.  J.  McGlothun,  The  Struggle  for  Religious  Liberty;  W.  W. 
Landrum,  Some  Types  and  Tendencies  among  American  Baptists;  John 
HoRSCH,  Origin  and  Principles  of  the  Anabaptists;  R.  E.  Neighbor, 
Moral  Significance  of  Baptism. 

Theological  Quarterly,  St.  Louis,  July:  Walther  the  Lutheran;  Dr. 
Martin  Luther's  Treatise  of  Confession,  Whether  the  Pope  Have  Power 
to  Enjoin  the  Same;  Status  of  English  Work  in  the  German  Mis- 
souri Synod. 

Bulletin  d'aneiemie  literature  tt  iTarchMogie  ehrititnnts,  Paris,  Jul- 
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let:   HtPKiLvre  DEUiiiArii,  Lcs  martyri  d'liiteramna;  Jux 

La  doctrine  dc  uint  Iren^  sur  le  role  du  demon  dan* 

Jacquis  /tn,i.T*j  Let  Monuments  direlient  du  paiait  de  DiocAitn  i 

Sp^Uto ;  Lc  pToconaal  d'Archue ;  PinxK  dc  Lauudixe.  Unc  EoquiMc  de 

I'hiMoirc  du  mot  'Papa". 

Dtmltcht-AmtrikcHuthe  Ztitsthrifl  fur  Tlwoloijif  mnd  Kirchg.  Bero, 
ScptenitKr-Okiobcr :  H.  OazvTtx,  Die  Gcmcindc  J»u  Chriiti  im  Uciite 
des  Ntuen  Tcslamtnts;  Ww.  HtSSKAMP,  Das  Mil!*nium  in  Vcrbinduog 
rait  ssdcfcn  ttiblischcti  ErcingniBKn ;  lu  luucrc  cwigc  Exutenc  Kc^Utat 
Oder  cin  Gcbilde  der  Phaniacie? 

Ltirt  itytd  Wthrt,  St.  Loiui.  Scp(«ttiWr:  Die  AHyriologif  tmd 
AHc  Tetianient ;  Taten  uiid  Scbickiale  de«  erbuhteti  Joseph  in  Agypteo; 

Rtthrrchts  it  Sc'itnce  RtOgit^st,  Paris,  ScptcmbTc-Oaolin :  Aunr 
CoNDAum,  L««  caradere*  dc  la  traduction  At  \x  Bible  par  satnl  J^fome; 
Louu  de  MoifADox.  Bible  ct  Tradiliua  dans  saint  Augnstin.  SccuikI 
art:  La  controrene  donatiite 

Rtwte  D'Uitioi't  EeeUtiatique,  Loavain,  Joillct:  J.  Lcbqk,  La  ver- 
sion phtloxeniettne  de  la  Bible:  J.  Klamiox,  Lcs  Actes  apocryphet  d« 
Pierre.  B.  Les  Acies  de  Pierre  cti  Orient  (»uite  el  fin ) ;  Paiti.  Foaxm. 
Lc  Decret  dc  Rtxbard  dc  Worms.  St%  ciiractcrct.  son  influeoce  (j 
suivre) ;  G.  Comstakt.  La  transforniBtiAn  da  culte  anglican  sou&  Edoti- 
ard  VI.     U.    Tendances  xwingliennes  «  calwinistes  (suite  et  fin). 

Rnme  dt  Tkeclo^  ei  dts  Qiuiiiont  RttipimstJ.  Montauban.  Mai: 
J.  A  PoRBET,  Un  coup  de  »onde  dani  nne  graade  qucttion ;  J.  Stcinx, 
A  propos  d'unc  ^ude  psycho-phyttotocique  snr  ooavcrsion  de  saini  PasI; 
L.  KaKYTt,  A  propof  dc  la  convertion  de  aaint  Paul;  Cit.  Bruston 
pritendue  primauti  de  I'apotrc  Pierre  ct  le  raartyrc  de  Pierre  «  Paul 
i  Rome;  Georsc  Tj-rrcU  et  le  Catlioticitme :  A.  WASMrr.  Les  Re- 
li^ons;  G.  DuMOKS,  Henri  dc  Mirmund  et  les  rjfugi««  de  1b  RcvocatiiMi 
de  I'Edit  de  Nantes;  F.  PatjOK,  Le  caract^e  penonnci  dc  la  rit 
chrjtienne:  F.  PiixoK,  La  Course  chriticwoc.     Un  *eul  e*pril. 

Rnve  dei  ScitiKtt  Phihsvphiqutt  et  Thioloyiquct,  Kain  (Betgiqac)( 
Juillctt:  A.  Gakdril.  La  Xertttude  Probable':  P.  Dofcocua.  La  Re- 
ligion ct  Ici  Maitrcs  de  VAvcrroisme,  Ibn  Rochd. ;  }.  B.  Faev.  Lctat 
oriRind  et  la  cliule  dc  rhomme  d'apr^s  les  omceplioas  juives  an  t< 
Jesus-Chriu ;  H.  U.  N'obu,  L'lndiridulit^  affective  d'apri*  E  Tboi 
M.  S,  GiLLET.  Bullotn  lie  Philosophie ;  A.  Lbmonnve»  et  B.  Kwo. 
Bulletin  de  Science  des  Religions;  M.  Jacqvim,  Bulletin  d'Histoire  dc* 
InXitutiona  cccUfliatiqu». 

Ttnohgitthe  StfuHtn.  Utrecfat.  XXIX  Jaai^  Ml  V:  G.  Vtiixsic 
De  dood  d«»  Mceren ;  Th.  L  W.  van  Ravotevn,  Jalive's  Gendif  i 
Jesaja  1-35;  W,  L.  Slot,  Ja.,  Een  vcrioek. 

ZfiUthrifl   fur   katkotitch*    Tktolcgit.    Insbnick.    XXXV    Band. 
Heft:  £.  DmscB,  St.  AuguMinus  uiid  Hieronrmus  tiber  die  W: 
der  biWisoticn  Ge*chiehte:  H.  Wirsma.vn,  Der  nreite  Teil  des  BtKh< 
der  Wcislieit  {a  Art);  H.  Banxas,  Mt  16:  19;  18:  iK  ntid  Join  m: 
33-33  in  fruhchriitiicber  Auslcgunf.     Afrika  bis  313;  A  Bitkowiki, 
Die  Mtt»d«iitungcn  und  Enlstellnngcn  der  rdmisch-lcathclischen 
bcntlchrc  in  den  rusiiscb-orttiodoxcn  Handbuchem  der  Theologies 

\wt  ?wW^t  Uhrtrv,  Newark.  N.  j 
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